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Number 1. 


We have just received a new work 
on “Christian Doctrine and Sys- 
tematic Theology”, 
from the author, 
Rev. Augustus 
Schultze, D:D., 
L.H.D., President of the Moravian 
College and Theological Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pa. This book of almost 
300 pages is the product of many years 
of instruction given to the students 
of that institution, and it treats in a 
clear, concise, systematic manner 
every important point of Biblical doc- 
trine. 

The author declares that he “holds 
fast without hesitation to the com- 
monly recognized essentials of Bibli- 
cal doctrine and of Christian faith”. 

He accepts the Bible as the supreme 
and only authority,—‘“The position is 
simply this: The Bible where it 
plainly explains a truth, one’s own 
sanctified sense where it does not”. 

His aim is to make what he has to 
Say entirely intelligible to any and 
every reader who is at all intelligent. 
One can “read it through from begin- 
ning to end and understand every 
word he reads’, 

As these are our own Evangelical 
assumptions, we are glad to com- 

mend the work to our readers as one 
_ that they will find pleasant and profit- 
able. Among the other writings of 

(Vol. xi—1) 


Dr oS) chultze's 
“Theology” 
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the venerable author may be men- 
tioned “Theology of Peter and Paul”, 
“Books of the Bible Analyzed”, “Es- 
sentials of the Christian Faith”, etc 
We trust that he may be long spared 
to embody the ripe fruits of his long 
life of study in other equally impor- 
tant volumes. There is great call for 
sane treatment of vital themes. 
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There is perhaps no better illustra- 
tion of the futility of efforts to de- 


cide the author- 
“Letters of ship of writings 
Junius” that appear anony- 


mously than the 
celebrated “Letters of Junius” with 
their scathing arraignments of the 
ministers of George III. The Lon- 
don Globe prints a list of authors to 
whom they have been ascribed; in- 
cluding the names of Lord Shelburne, 
Barré, Lord George Sackville, John 
Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Thomas Lord 
Lyttleton, Sir Philip Francis, and nu- 
merous others. In fact, only a few 
months ago some one advanced the 
claims of Thomas Pownall, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, as the author 
of the letters. Literary opinion has, 
however, ever since Lord Macaulay 
presented his powerful circumstantial 
case for Francis, been inclined to 
favor him as the writer. 
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Nevertheless, although John Wilkes, 
the noted politician and opponent of 
the Revolutionary War, a contempo- 
rary, described their authorship as 
“the most important secret of our 
time”; and although Lord Beacons- 
field warned a rising youth never to 
discuss the authorship of the “Letters 
of Junius”; the temptation to renew 
the quest seems as irresistible as that 
to renew the search for the sunken 
treasures of the pirate Kidd. The 
latest attempt is that of one Smith, an 
Australian, who sets the British Em- 
pire laughing by attempting to iden- 
tify the author with the historian 
Gibbon; being apparently unable, in 
the matter of style, to distinguish be- 
tween the movement of heavy artil- 
lery and that of light-horse. 

The mystery is still as great as ever, 
albeit the Literary Critics have the 
advantage of the abundant contempo- 
rary productions of these writers in 
the very familiar speech to which they 
were themselves born. What wonder 
then that the Bib- 
lical Critics make 
such a poor fist of 
it when they try 
their hand on the unfamiliar dead 
Hebrew speech and limited and frag- 
mentary literature! And what won- 
der if men of sense are not willing to 
give them a formal vote of thanks for 
dismissing such well accredited au- 
thors as Moses and David and Solo- 
mon and Isaiah and Daniel, and sum- 
moning up from the cavernous deeps 
of a disordered imagination their J, 
E and D, their anonymous Redactors 
and Forgers, to take their places! Is 
any better proof possible of the ab- 
surdity of the Critical Method? 

* 


* * * * * * 


Biblical 
Authors 


And the evidence is abundant that 
the Philosophers are quite as much at 
sea as the Critics. 
Four initial vol- 
umes of the Au- 
thorized English 
Translation of the works of Frederick 
Nietzsche, edited by Dr. Oscar: Levy, 
have just been published in London . 
—and there are fourteen more to fol- 
low! Nietzsche carries out the Dar- 
winian principles to their logical con- 
clusion, in the contention that “the 
struggle for existence” should not be 
ameliorated in any way. Christianity 
blunders in saving the bad! This so- 
called philosophy has been euphemis- 
tically defined as ‘‘the idealization of 
the inhumane victor in the struggle 
for existence’. And whence this 
baneful system? There is just the 
same kind of foundation for it—and 
just as little—as for the baneful Crit- 
icism— spun out of a chaotic soul! 
And all the eighteen volumes are to 
be crammed down the throats of the 
gaping would-be philosophers before 
the close of 1910! 

The editor prefaces “Thoughts Out 
of Season”,—with which the first vol- 


Nietzsche’s 
Latest 


ume opens, with 
Cautions some wise cau- 
to Readers tions, pointing out 


the “difficulties to 
the younger students of Nietzsche”: 

“The first is, of course, do not be- 
gin the reading of Nietzsche at too 
early an age”. 

“Secondly, the editor wishes to dis- 
suade students from beginning the 
study of Nietzsche by reading first of 
all his most complicated works. Not 
having been properly prepared for 
them, he will find Zarathustra ab- 
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struse, the Ecce Homo [his autobiog- 


raphy] conceited, and the Antichrist 
violent”’. 

“Thirdly, he reminds students of 
Nietzsche’s own advice to them, 
namely: to read him slowly, to think 
over what they have read, and not to 
accept too readily a teaching which 
they have only half understood”, 

Better advice would be, “Don’t 
read Nietzsche at all!” His philos- 
ophy falsely so-called—the philosophy 
of brutality—has nothing in it to en- 
lighten or elevate any man. 

The further announcement of the 
editor, that “he will not consent to 
omissions or the falsification or sugar- 
ing of the original text to further the 
sale of the books”, completes the ar- 
gument for leaving them unread: the 
scheme is to be exploited in all its 
brutal, demoralizing nakedness! 
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And when it is remembered that 
this is but one of many—from the 
Pragmatism of Professor James to 
the Monism and Pantheism of Pro- 
fessor Foster—clamoring for accept- 
ance, is it not evident that the prime 
philosophical necessity is for some 
one to point the way to the Natural 
(and True) Philosophy, and to fur- 
nish the Scientific Tests that will help 
the average man to estimate and re- 
ject the Artificial (and False) Sys- 
tems ? 

In the meantime there is, however, 
one comfort, and that is, that the of- 
fered systems so speedily displace one 
another; so that the words of the 
Apostle Peter on the death of Anan- 
las are applicable and pertinent to 
each new competitor: “The feet 
of them that are to carry thee out 
also are already at the door”. 
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“Religious Freedom ”---Whose Freedom is It to Be? 


EDITORIAL VIEW oF “THE ADVANCE” 


The question of religious freedom 
has become somewhat one-sided. 

Professor George Burman Foster, 
of the University of Chicago, as we 
understand him, thinks that he should 
be free to hold and teach such beliefs 
as he chooses, and still remain in the 
Baptist denomination and also a mem- 
ber of such an organization as the 
Baptist ministers’ meeting of Chicago. 

Those who oppose Professor Foster, 
concede his freedom to hold and teach 
such views as he prefers, provided he 
goes out into the open to do it. But 
they maintain that for Professor Fos- 
ter to insist on the right to remain in 
the Baptist body, while advocating 
doctrines or opinions which they re- 


gard as destructive and which the re- 
ligious public generally views in the 
same way, is to misrepresent the Bap- 
tist mame and to make the body re- 
sponsible for his peculiar opinions. 
And there is no escaping the fact 
that they are justified in taking this 
view of the matter. The only way in 
which Professor Foster can stand 
alone in the matter of responsibility 
for his teaching is to separate himself 
from others and go by himself. When 
he is alone as an individual the re- 
sponsibility is his alone, but not be- 
fore. And as a question of religious 
freedom the Baptists have the right to 
be free from responsibility for his 
teaching. The failure on his part to 
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recognize this right gives a one-sided 
appearance to his ideas of freedom. 
Certainly a body of believers ought 
to be free to organize for the purpose 
of teaching, preaching and establish- 
ing such doctrines as they believe to 
be true and important to mankind. 
But if a member of the organization 
finds that he can no longer believe 
or teach such doctrines, but feels it his 
duty to antagonize them, and yet in- 
sists on retaining his membership in 
the body, what becomes of the free- 
dom of all the rest of the members? 
Must the freedom of the many to or- 
ganize for certain purposes be sur- 
rendered for the sake of the one who 
has changed his beliefs and become an 
enemy of that purpose? Is the free- 
dom of a great body like that of the 
Baptist denomination of so little im- 
portance, while that of this individual 
professor is of such vast importance? 
The fathers of the American repub- 
lic fought for freedom to build up a 
government which suited them; but 
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when the government was once estab- 
lished they felt it their duty to fight 
any citizen or state that undertook to 
destroy that government. They called 
it treason, and put it down. And the 
same principle runs through religious 
organizations and all other organiza- 
tions. The member who proves false 
to the purpose of the organization is 
put down or put out. In no other way 
can the rights and freedom of the 
many be maintained. 

When therefore the Baptist Church 
asks Professor Foster kindly to take 
himself out of the body, it is putting 
one of the inherent necessities of free- 
dom in the mildest form. It is not 
persecuting him or wronging him; it 
is simply asking him not to wrong a 
great and noble body of believers, by 
making them give aid and comfort to 
a cause which they abhor. They are 
seeking a settlement of this question 
which will preserve the rights of the 
many against the one or the few. Why 
then this outcry against their action? 


* * * * *& * * 


“Slandering Noah”: What the New York Times [June 28] 
Says of It 


{The conclusion, brought out (if mem- 
ory serves), in Wright’s “Scientific Con- 
firmations” and stated in former issues of 
The Bible Student and Teacher, that, ac- 
cording to the record in Genesis carefully 
interpreted, the much-derided Ark antici- 
pated, by a matter of forty to fifty centur- 
ies, in form, proportions and dimensions, 
the latest and perfected models of the 
Ocean Queens, the Mauretania and the Lu- 
sitania, adds edge and point to the keen 
drive of the secular editor at thé vagaries 
of the Radical Critics. Noah, were he livy- 
ing, would be able to carry on his business 
without seeking honorary membership in 
the modern Guild of Shipbuilders and Ma- 
rine Engineers, and could perhaps still give 
them some valuable points.—Editor.] 


Noah has been called a Babylonian 
myth, a sun god, the son of the “Splen- 


dor of the Sunset”, the second father 


of mankind, the second Adam. He 
has been confounded with Xisuthrus, 
who, though a fair boatbuilder, was 
a poor navigator and employed a 
steersman. Comparative mythology 
has played tricks with his name and 
fame, his simple faith, and his sea- 
manship. Comparative philology, for 
a while, made havoc of the history of 
the descendants of his sons. But, 
until last Saturday, Noah was never 
called a gamekeeper. 
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As well might he be-called an an- 
thropologist, a zoologist, a snake 
charmer, an ichthyologist, a menagerie 
keeper, a bird fancier. The ark of 
Genesis sheltered and saved the hu- 
man race and all other living species. 
It may have been a clumsy specimen 
of marine architecture, but the So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers will do well not to accept 
the model of that precious vessel 
found in the toy boxes as authentic. 
The roll of their membership would 
be honored by the addition of Noah’s 
name. 

The investigators of some thou- 
sands of years have not demolished 
his fame or proved the story of his 
shipbuilding and voyaging false. He 
saw his duty and he did it, in spite 
not only of the adverse if entertain- 
ing comments of antediluvian aristo- 
crats, but of the incredulity of his vol- 
uble wife. As for his boat, it was 


built for carrying capacity, not for 
speed; it rode the waters nobly, and 
none of its multitude of passengers 
was seasick. Although no boasts 
were made of the boat’s speed, it 
reached its destination in ample time 
for its passengers to meet their busi- 
ness engagements. 

The naval architects and marine 
engineers of this age are a puffed-up 
and vainglorious race. How little 
they realize that they can not long 
hold their jobs. Already aeroplane 
building has become commercial. 
They are thinking only of the lines of 
Noah’s boat. It was the first he built, 
and the last. They should remember 
him as a plain, unpretentious man 
equal to a great emergency, and put 
his name down among their honorary 
members; though we doubt, if he 
were living, that he would regard it 
as an honor. Whence came his wis- 
dom and marvellous skill? 
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“ Holy Scripture and Modern Science’’* 


Rev. H. M. Curtrenpen, St. Paut’s REcrory, ALTON, ILL. 


Both clergy and laity are indebted 
to The Living Church for its admir- 
able editorial, “Belief in the Scrip- 
tures”, in its issue of March 6. The 
arguments were clear and convincing; 
but as truly as the editorial was timely, 
so was it too temperate. 

In the writer’s judgment, the occa- 
sion demanded stronger statements 
and a more positive position; and as 
he has waited until now, in vain, for 
some one better equipped than himself 
to make such statements and to take 
such position, he feels compelled to do 


*To the Editor of The Living Church, 
issue of April 24, 19009. 


so himself. It does seem deplorable 
that such a cause for controversy 
should have arisen in Lent; but it 
seems to have been God’s will that it 
should be so; and that the distressing 
declaration of our reverend and dear 
brother, George B. Johnson, should 
synchronize with the pessimistic utter- 
ances, through the public press, of 
that gifted and erudite agnostic, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, who seems to 
be obsessed by the question quoted by 
the Psalmist, “Who will show us any 
good’”; and also, with the splendid 
work at Cambridge, Eng., of Father 
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Waggett, saint and scientist, priest 
and philosopher. 

The mildest accusation the writer 
makes against our dear brother is that 
he is both inconsistent and unreason- 
able; for his indiscriminate insinua- 
tion, that the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are substantially untrue, is 
in substance the preposterous proposi- 
tion that, for nineteen hundred years, 
the Church, “the pillar and ground of 
the truth’, has been sustaining and 
teaching that which is substantially 
untrue; and directly discredits our 
Blessed Lord, the writers of the New 
Testament, and the Church itself, as 
teachers of truth; for all three accept- 
ed and taught the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament as substantially true; 
so, that, to many of us, his attitude 
towards the Sacred Scriptures is a 
psychical phenomenon as astonishing 
as any reported by the Society for 
Psychical Research. I challenge him, 
or any one, to show me a single in- 
stance where a positive statement of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
has been definitely discredited by sci- 
ence or by criticism. 

The battle for the credibility of 
Genesis was fought and won in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Some of us lived at the time when the 
giants of agnosticism were alive and 
aggressive, and well remember how, 
like Goliaths, they challenged and as- 
saulted the word of God, particularly 
Genesis and its histories of the crea- 
tion and of the deluge; we also re- 
member with the greatest thankfulness 
and satisfaction how, like Goliath of 
Gath, each one of those Goliaths of 
materialistic skepticism met his David. 

The most combative of them all was 
the late Professor Huxley, who made 
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an elaborate and brilliant attack upon 
the account of the creation; he was 
driven by his opponents to appeal to 
Dr. J. D. Dana of Yale, the greatest 
geologist then living. Dr. Dana’s re- 
ply was printed in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, and was to the effect 
that there is no disagreement between 
Genesis and geology ; and that it would 
be impossible to write as brief an ac- 
count from the teachings of science 
that would be more accurate. 

Not utterly discouraged by the fail- 
ure of his attack upon the description 
of creation in Genesis, Professor Hux- 
ley challenged the history of the del- 
uge in the same book. His challenge 
was accepted by the late Duke of Ar- 
gyle, a natural scientist and philoso- 
pher of the first order, from whom 
even Darwin deigned to learn, who 
overwhelmed Professor Huxley with 
such an array of arguments and facts, 
presented with a most delicious irony, 
that made his article, published in the 
current number of the Contemporary 
Review, one of the most perfect pieces 
of controversial composition in our 
language. 

In A. D. 1900 Dr. G. Frederick 
Wright, author of “The Ice Age in 
North America” and of “Man and the 
Glacial Period’, Professor of the 
“Harmony of Science and Revelation” 
in Oberlin College, went to Asia to 
study the geology of the lands likely 
to have been involved in the deluge. 
He found the record of the Flood 
written as plainly upon the surface of 
Asia as the record of the Ice Age is 
written upon the continent of North 
America. He gave the result of his 
investigation in an article published in 
McClure’s Magazine, June, A. D., 
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One of the master minds of the 
nineteenth century, if not its master 
mind, was the Hon. William E. Glad- 
stone, who possessed a mental equip- 
ment of judicial faculty, knowledge of 
the laws of evidence, general learning, 
and experience such as no human be- 
ing before or since ever acquired. This 
master mind accepted and defended 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
as substantially true, and presented his 
reasons, arguments, and opinions upon 
the subject in the well known book, 
the title of which seems almost “in- 
spired”, “The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture”. 

It is quite too late, in time, for it to 
be at all probable that either natural 
science or destructive criticism will 
discover anything that could definitely 
discredit the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament; a conclusion which is well 
warranted by the conditions existing 
in the world of natural science to-day ; 
and also by the facts presented by Dr. 
Orr in his great work, “The Problem 
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of the Old Testament”. 

We may be very certain that the ad- 
versary is behind all doubts about, and 
denials of, the substantial truth of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, as surely 
as the malignant Mephisto was behind 
Faust in his duel with Valentine: and 
this fact is one of the reasons why the 
Church, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, teaches us to pray to be deliv- 
ered from the deceits, crafts, and as- 
saults of the devil, among the most 
dangerous and subtle of which is the 
temptation to hold in contempt God’s 
holy Word and Commandments. 

It would be profitable to us all, 
doubtless, to remember the experience 
and example of our Blessed Lord af- 
ter His forty days of temptation in 
the wilderness; that He found what 
“is written” adequate for any assault 
of the adversary ; and we, if we follow 
His example, will be able to say with 
the Psalmist: “Thy word is tried to 
the uttermost, and Thy servant lov- 
eth it”. 
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“The Bible and Progress” 


H. S. PATTERSON, IN “FAITH AND UNFAITH” 


The Bible is progressive. Each 
Book is complete for its own time; 
but for our time all the books are 
needed and given. 

Augustine has said, “The New Tes- 
tament lies concealed in the Old; the 
Old Testament is laid open in the 
New”. In following this progressive 
plan of Revelation, God appears to 
deal with men as we do with children 
—He gave them truth as they were 
able to bear it. Also Christ appears 
to have dealt with his disciples, in- 
structing and educating them as a 
master does his pupils. Only after his 


ascension, when the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth, was poured out upon 
them, and when the prophecy of the 
Old Testament was fulfilled in the his- 
torical life recorded in the four Gos- 
pels—only then did the Holy Ghost 
lead them into all truth and pour 
floods of heaven’s light upon the mys- 
tery of God. Consequently we need 
not be surprised if we find in the 
earlier revelations some things allowed 
for which there is no longer occasion. 
Throughout the whole history, how- 
ever, there is an apparent and appreci- 
able advance toward perfectness. 
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There is never any approval of evil. 
Wrong deeds have been not unfre- 
quently committed, and with unfalter- 
ing fidelity the Book records them; 
but they are sternly rebuked, and 
when persisted in do not fail to bear 
bitter fruit. 

Communicated by man to men, the 
several revelations of God contained 
in the record are composed in the 
words and modes of speech current at 
the time when each was given. This 
fact obviates the foolish objections 
sometimes taken to the simplicity and 
naturalness with which the Bible 
speaks of ordinary facts and occur- 
rences. It invariably uses the lan- 
guage of common life, and talks as we 
do in our ordinary intercourse. There 
is no affectation of philosophy or sci- 
ence, nor does it convey truth in the 
phraseology of the schools. In the 
nineteenth century we imagine our- 
selves to be somewhat familiar with 
the secrets of nature; and if the Bible 
used the speech of modern scholar- 
ship, some seem disposed to think it 
would be more worthy of acceptance. 
The thought is foolish, and argues con- 
siderable self-conceit. Knowledge has 
not yet reached its limits, and there 
are many corrections and changes 
awaiting us in the future. Apart from 
this, however, had the Bible spoken 
otherwise than it has done, it would 
have been unintelligible to the very 
people to whom it was first given. 

Whether it speaks of the sun or of 
the stars, of the clouds or of the earth, 
of the trees of the field or the birds of 
the air, both in its prose and in its 
poetry, it speaks of them as we ordi- 
narily speak to-day. The language of 
common life changes little; the lan- 
guage of the schools changes fre- 
quently and widely. 
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We are familiar with current re- 
ports about the “warfare between re- 
ligion and science’, and we may frank- 
ly and freely admit that some theo- 
logians, more zealous than wise, at- 
tack science without warrant; and, on 
the other hand, it cannot be denied, 
some pretentious if not profound sci- 
entists have ventured to ridicule the 
Christian faith. But the only real 
contention I can discover in this as- 
sumed warfare is the contention be- 
tween true science and false science. 
Sometimes theologians have espoused 
the cause of false science, expecting 
to find it a worthy ally in support of 
some pet dogma, and when the error 
of their scientific creed is exposed it 
seems as if theology were imperilled ; 
but when the clouds of battle have 
passed away the doctrines of the Bible 
stand unharmed. Like the three He- 
brews in the fiery furnace, the flame 
has only consumed their bonds. 

But I may be asked, “Can you rec- 
oncile the Bible with the discoveries 
of modern science?” Some time ago 
a man of science was asked by a cleri- 
cal friend, 

“Ts it possible to reconcile the latest 
discoveries of science with the Bible?” 

And the scientist answered, 

“T do not know, I have not yet read 


‘the morning paper”. 


His answer was as wise as it was 
witty. Science is progressive, and if 
we are compelled to seek adjustment 
between it and the Bible, our attempt — 
is like that of Sisyphus—we are en- 
slaved to a laborious task, which can 
never end, 

I venture to say no science known 
to me, and I have a slight acquaint- 
ance with science, has discredited or 
contradicted God’s word. Many 
pseudo-sciences known to me, and I 
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have some acquaintance with such, 
have contradicted it over and over 
again, and have themselves, in the 
advance of true knowledge, been dis- 
credited and disowned. True science 
ascertains and classifies facts. No 
man is called upon to reconcile the 
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The Alliance of the 


The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, as 
it is sometimes called, held its quad- 
rennial ten days session in the Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New 
York City, during the middle of June. 
The Alliance embraces a large num- 
ber of denominations and national 
churches adhering to the Presbyterian 
faith. The Council consisted of 190 
delegates from churches of the Pres- 
byterian faith in North and South 
America, and 140 representatives of 
churches in foreign countries. Ac- 
cording to Dr. William Henry Rob- 
erts, the American secretary, the 
Council seeks four effects: 

It should create a closer fellowship 
of Presbyterians, because of better 
knowledge. 

A larger cooperation in all Chris- 
tian work. 

Plans for moral and social progress 
in all countries. 

A decided uplift to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. 

There were among the distinguish- 
ed delegates from abroad, Rev. Dr. 
George D. Matthews, the Secretary 
of the Eastern or European Branch, 
Rey. Prof. James Orr, of the Theo- 
logical College of Glasgow, Sir Samuel 
Chisholm, Lord Mayor of Glasgow, 
Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes, the former 
Presiding Officer, who delivered the 
opening address, Rev. Dr. D’Aubigne, 
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contents of God’s word with the spec- 
ulations and fancies of men. Guesses, 
hypotheses, and theories, whatever 
may be their value, are certainly not 
science. Again and again the student 
of Nature has to revise his system in 
consequence of fresh discoveries. 
i 


Reformed Churches 


son of the distinguished historian of 
the Protestant Reformation ; and many 
of the leaders from the American and 
Canadian Churches. A considerable 
portion of time was devoted to the 
celebration of the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of John Calvin; 
in which Professor Orr of Glasgow, 
Professor Warfield of Princeton, Rev. 
Dr. Kyle of Philadelphia and Xenia, 
and others whose names are familiar 
to the readers of The Bible Student 
and Teacher, ably took part. 

It is not our province to report the 
news, which has already gone out 
widely in the secular and religious 
press; but to note the attitude of the 
body towards the Bible. It is a satis- 
faction to be able to say that the treat- 
ment of the Bible as the Word of 
God was almost uniformly conserva- 
tive and reverent; the exceptions re- 
ceiving prominence chiefly from being 
few and far apart. 

Probably the most outspoken ex- 
pression of “advanced views was that 
of President James D. Moffatt, of 
Washington and Jefferson College. 
In his sermon, on the afternoon of the 
opening day, he is reported to have 
said : 

“If the Church should go back to Apos- 
tolic times for its theology, as some have 


suggested, it would be better fitted for the 
needs of the first than the twentieth cen- 
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tury. He said that science has increased 
the modern knowledge of God and of the 
creation, and advised that creed should 
neither be considered all essential nor be 
relegated to the background, with character 
as the only aim; but that “the beliefs that 
inspire men to strive after a high type of 
human character, and encourage and assist 
them to reach it, be urged as the divinely 
appointed means whereby that end is to be 
attained”. He continued: 

“Let our scholars seek to determine the 
authorship of the books of the Bible and 
the circumstances of their composition, 
even if their conclusions shall be such as 
to reverse all our traditional beliefs; mean- 
while we may continue to use their contents 
for religious and ethical purposes as before. 
Systematic theology may be revolutionized 
if some of these critical contentions prevail, 
for the Bible can then be employed by theo- 
logians only as other literature is appealed 
to. But the Scripture can still be used ef- 
fectively for the doctrine that bears on life”. 


The newspaper man headed his re- 
port: “Prominent Presbyterian Minis- 
ters Take Advanced Ground at Meet- 
ing’. It seemed to be the general 
opinion of the auditors most compe- 
tent to judge that these utterances 
were at once inopportune and mislead- 
ing; and that there was nothing in 
the occasion or the preacher to call 
forth or warrant such ex-cathedral 
deliverances. 

A legitimate place for the rational 
discussion of the Higher Criticism was 
offered by the program, and a session 
devoted to it. At that session Profes- 
sor George L. Robinson of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary read a 
paper on “The Higher Criticism Since 
the Last Council’. He of course as- 
sumed the value and rights of Higher 
Criticism as a legitimate and accred- 
ited theological method and discipline ; 
this every one concedes, objections be- 
ing directed only against its rational- 
istic and destructive forms. As re- 
ported in The Interior the paper pre- 


sented marked evidences of increasing 
sanity in the views and modesty in the 
claims put forward in behalf of the 
“assured results” of which so much 
has been heard. Here is the sum- 
mary: 

“In the last five years there appeared to 
the professor’s view distinct signs of a 
tendency to question and reexamine results 
but recently designated as assured. Lack 
of justice to the text, of sympathy with the 
scriptural spirit and of humility toward the 
greatness of the book is being tacitly ad- 
mitted in critical circles. Dr. Robinson 
noted with satisfaction ‘a continued and 
persistent tendency to champion the essen- 
tial unity of the Pentateuch’ ”. 

In the general discussion that fol- 
lowed, Professor Orr of Glasgow 
showed conclusively that the recent 
Babylonian discoveries in the British 
Museum, and others of kindred na- 
ture, had made impossible the main- 
tenance of the fundamental contention 
of the Radical Critics for the late ori- 
gin of Monotheism and Mosaism. 
Professor M. G. Kyle, of Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary, a widely known 
Egyptologist, always a clear and 
strong thinker, “argued that modern 
archeology has always gone to con- 
firm ‘Scripture at its face value’”. 
Vigorous and conclusive arguments 
for the Virgin Birth of Jesus were 
presented, by Professor Sweet of the 
Bible Teachers Training School, who 
has published a notable book on that 
subject; and on the Resurrection of 
Jesus, by Professor Armstrong, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
conclusions seem to have been in the 
main fairly conservative. 

When, at a later session, some one 
was clamorous to know why all the 
“New Views” were not being intro- 
duced into the Sunday Schools, the 
answers were swift, explicit and em- 
phatic. 
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The Preface to Holy Scriptures : 


Genesis i.-1ii. 


A Summary of Foundational Truths and Principles 


Rev. Henry C. Masig, D.D., Boston, Mass., Baptist SECRETARY OF 
ForEIGN MIsstons 


As is well known, the first three 
chapters of Genesis, by a hasty criti- 
cism, are commonly regarded as un- 
historic myth, and valueless, if not 
misleading, for Christian theology. 
The writer lately sat down to make a 
summary of the principles expressed 
in this ancient writing, which have 
their correspondences in the very 
structural and constitutional elements 
of Biblical Christianity. He was sur- 
prised at his own findings. They will 
be seen in the principles given below. 
They afford nothing less than a com- 
plete statement of the Christianity of 
the New Testament. 


In the whole Bible, no similar, com- 
prehensive outline of the philosophy 
of Redemption is elsewhere found. 
The chapters under consideration 
form a succinct preface to the entire 
Scriptures, Old Testament and New. 
Moreover, this account constitutes the 
only record, in any literature, of the 
origins of the spiritual as well as of 
the physical cosmos, entitled to any 
serious claim to be authentic. How 
impoverished cosmology would be had 
this brief narrative been withheld or 
lost! We may wish it more extended 
and detailed, but we are thankful that 
we have even this. 


Summary of Results of the Study 


i. -The Cosmos is the product of a 
Supreme Intelligence, an actual crea- 
tion for moral ends, redemptive in 
character ; and it is to issue in a high- 
er glory for God and in a larger well- 
being for man than could come to him 
as a being created in innocence. 

ii. There are here, intimations of 
plurality, if not of Trinity, in the God- 
head. While the plural of Elohim 
and, “Let us make man”, may not af- 
ford sufficient warrant for belief in the 
Trinity, yet assuming the threefold- 
ness of the Godhead as taught in the 
New Testament, we must hold that 
the usage in Genesis is congruous with 
New Testament teaching. And why 
may not a trinity be a higher form of 
unity, as is seen in our human consti- 
tution? Moral unity is deeper than 


mathematical unity. May not this 
Genesis narrative be a germinal fore- 
view of that Complex Being in Whom 
we live, and Who is the basis of all 
being? 

iii. The primeval, human pair, made 
in God’s image, were the crown of 
God’s creative work, but they were 
placed under probation—under a test 
—with the ultimate new-creation of 
their whole posterity in the Divine Son 
in view. 

iv. The position of man in Eden 
was that of a natural headship of the 
coming race, preliminary to a higher 
headship to a new race, deriving life 
from a Second Adam. Rom. v. 12-20; 
1 Cor. xv. 22, 45-48; Eph. iv. 12-16. 

v. This first Adam was endowed 
with reason, which is ideally grounded 
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in the divine Logos, asserted of Jesus 
Christ (John i. 1). As Son of Man, 
Jesus was the prototype and ideal of 
all regenerated men, being the kins- 
man Redeemer of Man, and the “‘fel- 
low” of God. 

vi. The primeval human pair, the 
acme of God’s creative work (1 Tim. 
jE Bike Pay 8-8 

vii. The principle of reason in man 
grounded in, and preadapted for, 
union with the eternal, divine Logos 
of John (Jno. i. 1) and “the Logos 
(or Word) of the cross’, of Paul 
CTiCorsnors); 

viii. Man established in a natural 
headship of the race, preliminary to, 
and anticipatory of, even a higher and 
new race—headship in Christ (Rom. 
V.; 1 Gor! xv. 22; 45-43; Eph? iv. 12- 
16). 

ix. Man had dominion over the 
lower orders of being (Ps. viii. 6-8; 
Heb. ii. 6-18). 

x. Man endowed with speech, a 
gift which even Huxley says consti- 
tutes man “the Alps and Andes of the 
living world”. Through this unique 
gift man is enabled to “name” (or 
characterize, or rationalize upon) the 
animal world (not one of which ani- 
mals could name him). Man, as a 
speech-making creation, according to 
the latest science, wrought out by phy- 
sicians and physiologists—not by theo- 
logians or even metaphysicians—af- 
fords absolute proof that mind is prior 
to mechanism, inasmuch as the ma- 
turing infant, after birth, anatomically 
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modifies, by its own mental word- 
making, the usableness of its own 
brain; it even locates, in which lobe of 
the child’s brain its speechmaking ma- 
chinery shall do its work, according as 
it uses its right or left hand the most 
in its infancy. (See Thomson’s 
“Brain and Personality”. ) 

xi. Man hedged round and safe- 
guarded by Edenic conditions favor- 
able for moral subjection to God and 
communion with Him. 

xii. Man warned against wilful and 
painful experimental knowledge of sin 
which was certain to follow disobedi- 
ence in partaking of the fruit of the 
symbolic “tree of knowledge of good 
and evil”. 

xiii. Evil accounted for in part by 
Satanic seduction from without, pre- 
supposing an unexplained nexus, with 
a premundane order of beings. 

xiv. The bitter accompaniments and 
blight of death, entirely avoidable by 
the primeval man, if obedient, can now 
be overcome through the atoning 
death of Christ (Heb. ii. 14). 

xv. The cowardice and fear result- 
ing from sin: “And the man and his 
wife hid themselves”. 

xvi. The institution of marriage, 
and the family bond, and these, by an- 
ticipation, grounded in the mystical 
union between Christ and His Church 
(Eph. v. 22-33). 

xvii. The institution of the entire 
Sabbatic idea, as a composite concep- 
tion, running throughout the Scrip- 
tures (Heb. iv. I-11). 
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“ A Huge Bible Difficulty ”’ 


Rey. JoHN Urguuart, Epiror or “Tue Biste INVESTIGATOR”, MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA 


Our attention is called by a friend 
to 2 Kings ix. 27, 28, and 2 Chronicles 
xxii. 8, 9, and we are asked how they 
can be reconciled. 


In 2 Kings we are told that Ahaz- 
iah, king of Judah, had gone out with 
Joram, the king of Israel, from the 
gates of Jezreel to meet Jehu. They 
turned and fled. Joram was shot by 
the arrow of Jehu; and, by Jehu’s or- 
ders, the king’s body was cast into the 
plot of ground which had belonged to 
Naboth the Jezreelite. Then we read: 

“But when Ahaziah, the king of Judah, 
saw this, he fled by the way of the garden 
house. And Jehu followed after him, and 
said, Smite him also in the chariot. And 
they did so in the going up to Gur, which 
is by Ibleam: and he fled to Megiddo, and 
died there. And his servants carried him 
in a chariot to Jerusalem, and buried him 


in his sepulcher with his fathers in the city 
of David”. 


In the account in Chronicles nothing 
is said of Ahaziah’s accompanying 
Joram to meet Jehu. We are merely 
told he had gone down to visit Jeho- 
ram, the son of Ahab, at Jezreel, “‘be- 
cause he was sick” (2 Chronicles xxii. 
6). Then we read (verse 8) that 
“when Jehu was executing judgment upon 
the house of Ahab . he sought Ahaz- 
iah: and they caught him (for he was hid 
in Samaria), and brought him to Jehu: 
and when they had slain him, they buried 
him: Because, said they, he is the son of 


Jehoshaphat, wro sought the Lord with all 
his heart”. 


Here nothing seems wanting to con- 
stitute this the most gigantic of Bible 
difficulties. 


First of all, there are the two buri- 
als. Ahaziah, according to 2 Kings, 
is interred at Jerusalem with royal 
honors. But, according to Chronicles, 
it would appear that he was buried in 
Samaria. 

Then also, according to this latter 
account, Ahaziah died in Samaria; 
while, according to 2 Kings, he died 
at Megiddo. 

Could any better weapon be found 
by those who desire to wreck our faith 
in the infallibility of the Bible? And, 
on the other hand, if an easy and com- 
plete vindication of the Bible is here 
possible, will not faith in its unfailing 
accuracy be amply confirmed ? 


(1) Let us take up the cause of 
Ahaziah’s death. 

A glance is enough to show that the 
second account does not repeat, but 
that it rather completes, the former. 
2 Kings tells us the beginning of the 
tragedy ; 2 Chronicles relates the end. 
Ahaziah was wounded near Ibleam, 
and fled for concealment and healing 
to Megiddo. So far 2 Kings. 2 
Chronicles now continues the story. 
Ahaziah was then sought for; his 
place of concealment was discovered; 
and he was slain in the presence of 
Jehu. There is no contradiction, then, 
as to the cause of death. 


(2) Let us take the place of his 
death, 

Here the difficulty presents the most 
formidable appearance. “He fled to 
Megiddo, and died there’, says Kings. 
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“They caught him (for he was hid in 
Samaria) and brought him to Jehu”, 
says Chronicles. Is it possible, we 
may be asked, to show that two such 
statements are in agreement ? 

And yet one word suffices to sweep 
away the difficulty. “Samaria” here 
designates, not the capital city, but the 
entire country. Ahaziah had not es- 
caped to Judah. He was lying hid in 
Megiddo, some eight miles west of 
Jezreel; and that town was quite as 
much within the territory of Samaria 
as Jezreel itself. 

But here, one naturally inquires, is 
it certain that the term “Samaria” was 
used to designate the country, and not 
the capital city only? That is placed 
beyond question by the distinct and 
repeated testimony of the very records 
with which we are now dealing. In 
1 Kings xiii. 32 we read of “the cities 
of Samaria”. Here the entire country 
is designated by the name of Samaria. 
The same phrase, “the cities of Sa- 
maria” meets us again in 2 Kings xvii. 
24, and in xxiii. 19. We read in Amos 
iii. 9, of “the mountains of Samaria”. 
In the capital city itself there was not 
even one mountain, and the term “Sa- 
maria” must, consequently, be applied 
to the whole country. These are se- 
lections from a host of passages, in 
which the word is thus applied. 

Megiddo was, therefore, in Samaria. 
Jehu had, no doubt, accompanied his 
troops to Megiddo, so that Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, and grandson of Ahab 
and Jezebel, died in Megiddo. 


(3) Let us take up the place of his 
burial. 

It was of importance to Jehu that 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, should be 
slain; for it could not be supposed 
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that the nephew of Joram of Israel 
would have viewed with equanimity 
the assassination of his uncle and the 
usurpation of his uncle’s kingdom. 
There would in all probability have 
been war between the two countries. 
It is plain, too, that in such an event 
the enemies of Jehu might have over- 
thrown the new, and as yet unstable, 
government. Jehu saw danger, there- 
fore, in permitting Ahaziah to escape; 
and hence the stringent orders that 
were issued to discover his hiding- 
place, and the presence of Jehu him- 
self at Megiddo. 

But when Ahaziah was slain, there 
was no reason why indignity should 
be cast upon the dead body. There 
were on the contrary, powerful rea- 
sons why permission should be given 
to carry the body to Jerusalem, and to 
afford the Jewish people the opportu- 
nity of paying the last honors to their 
dead sovereign. 

And this is what seems to have been 
done. Weare not told in 2 Chronicles 
that he was buried in Samaria, or even 
that Jehu buried him. The words (2 
Chronicles xxii. 9), literally rendered, 
are: 

“And they brought him to Jehu and they 
put him to death. And they buried him, 
because they said, He is the son of Jehosh- 


aphat, who sought Jehovah with all his 
heart”. 


Who buried him? It is not said. 
They may have been the same persons 
who put him to death; or they may not 
have been the same persons. The 
statement amounts merely to this, that 
he was buried; and the mention of that 
fact implies that he had an honored 
burial. And where should the son of 
Jehoshaphat lie, if not with his fath- 
ers in Jerusalem? 
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Plainly, therefore, the statement of 
2 Kings is implied in that of 2 Chroni- 
cles. Jehu apparently handed over 
the body for interment to Ahaziah’s 
servants at Megiddo, and these (as we 
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are told in 2 Kings) “carried him in a 
chariot to Jerusalem, and buried him 
in his sepulcher with his fathers in the 
city of David”. 
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Notes from President Patton’s Lectures on “ Authority in 
Religion” 


Rey. Dr. Francis L. Patton, Presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, has recently been delivering, in 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
and elsewhere, a course of four lec- 
tures on Authority in Religion. The 
Topics were: the Authority of the 
Bible; the Authority of the Church; 
the Authority of Christ; the Authority 
of the Reason. He has repeatedly de- 
clared of late that the two vital ques- 
tions of the present day are, Whether 
there be a God, and, if there be, 
Whether He has revealed Himself in 
Jesus Christ. 

President Patton stated that he 
meant by “authority in religion” the 
reason that justifies belief; that he 
meant by “belief”, not only certainties 
that are self-evident, like axioms of 
Euclid, but also those inferential be- 
liefs that follow self-evident beliefs; 
and that he meant by “religion”, a his- 
toric, Christian religion, based on facts 
bearing an outward authority chal- 
lenging faith and compelling accept- 
ance. Authority in religion is thus an 
outside authority, evidential and in the 
highest degree necessary. 

The importance of the Authority of 
the Bible rests upon two reasons: 
That Christianity is the religion of the 
Bible, and that the Bible is the ulti- 
mate reason for believing in Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity is the religion taught in 
the Bible. As an organization it is a 


certain body of believers in salvation 
from sin through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, who was the Son of God. 

The Bible is the ultimate reason for 
believing and continuing to believe in 
Christianity ; for Christianity is more 
than a moral value; it is a matter of 
historic fact—the fact of the cruci- 
fixion, for instance, and of a risen 
Christ. 

It is not, then, primarily a question 
of the Bible being an absolutely error- 
less document, but of the Bible being 
historically trustworthy,—a point to 
be determined by inductive study. 
This is the supreme issue when the 
authority of the Bible is debated. Our 
interest is to know that Jesus Christ 
died for our sins and rose again ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. This 
proven—the historic fact settled—all 
the rest follows. Let this fail, and 
there is absolutely no answer to the 
question, “What must I do to be 
saved?” We are simply lost! lost! 

The naked historic facts of the book 
is the minimum. There stands in the 
middle of history this Jesus. From his 
person pours a flood of light backward 
upon the men of the Old Testament, 
and forward from the philosophy of 
Jesus upon the theology of Paul. 

Starting out from this historic mini- 
mum, as the basis of apologetic de- 
fense, he was able to meet successfully 
the various objections that are urged 
against the Authority of the Bible,— 
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objections, for example, which assume 
the superiority of the Church over the 
Bible as the basis of authority ; or that 
are suggested by certain views of iner- 
rant inspiration, making the entire 
fabric of faith to stand or fall by the 
absence or presence of a single error. 
Rather, Christianity is historic, and on 
this it stands. There are no better au- 
thenticated facts in the world than 
those on which it rests. 

In setting forth the Authority of 
Christ, President Patton stated that it 
may be accepted for any or all of three 
reasons: It may be accepted because 
jesus is a supernatural person—one 
more than a mere man. Or it may be 
accepted because He is specially ac- 
credited, as when Nicodemus saw in 
Him a teacher sent from God, for no 
man could do the miracles Jesus did 
except God be with him. Or, once 
more, it may be accepted because of 
his unusual insight into truth and di- 
vine things. On the first of these 
bases only would Dr. Patton rest his 
claim at this time for the authority of 
Christ. 

Who was Jesus? thus becomes the 
supreme question. 

Unfortunately, many in this day are 
confusing men by the cry, Back to 
Jesus! To Jesus rather than to Paul, 
for example, who, they affirm dispar- 
agingly, is too theological, too philo- 
sophical—who has built up an impos- 
ing system of faith upon a frail foun- 
dation with very scant materials. In- 
deed they would give up Paul alto- 
gether too eagerly. Jesus rather than 
Paul comes home to men’s business 
and bosoms. But no! That were to 
wrong Paul, and, no less involves a 
wrong view of Jesus; for Paul has 
given us a philosophy of the fact of 
Jesus. 
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In unfolding his view of the Au- 
thority of Christ, the speaker sub- 
mitted for consideration three apoio- 
getic ideas: 

First, if Jesus be divine, be God—a 
Supernatural Person—then all the the- 
ology of the New Testament follows 
as a thing of course. Again, if Jesus 
be not divine, then there is no author- 
ity in religion whatever. And, third, 
the Deity of Jesus is necessary to the 
integrity of Jesus, since to deny it is 
to lose Him. 

(1) The speaker did not propose to 
prove the Deity of Jesus. Assuming 
it, what then? Jesus did not drop ac- 
cidentally out of heaven. He intended 
to come. He did come. He came in 
the nick of time—‘‘when the fulness 
of the time was come”. He did not 
come without a reason. He came for 
a very special purpose. He came in 
order to an ethical end, namely this, 
“to save his people from their sins”. 

Paul becomes useful and necessary 
just here; for he explains the need for 
Jesus and the purpose of His coming. 
Paul expounds the doctrine of sin, 
finding in sin the philosophical basis 
of Jesus. 

(2) But if Jesus is not a Supernat- 
ural Person then there is no authority 
for his ethics. As a matter of fact it 
is generally confessed that Jesus is a 
great Revealer, Founder and Teacher. 
But how could He be any one of these 
if He were not Divine? In that case 
He could not know, He could not 
command, He could not enforce. He 
would have no authority. 

(3) Finally, Jesus, as a Supernat- 
ural Person, being denied, you are in 
danger of losing His very personality. 
But no, you can not get Him out of 
the Four Gospels. He is spread all 
over the New Testament. Jesus is in- 
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wrought in the Gospel as the image of 
Minerva was in the shield of Achilles. 

And in all the record we have of 
Him, Jesus proclaims Himself to be 
the “Son of God” and “God”. He 
claims divinity for His words. This 
is the only theology that accounts for 
the kingdom—for its existence, char- 


acter and extension in the world. The 
x * * 
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fact of a Supernatural Person is cen- 
tral, is dominating. The great fact is 
what Jesus was. The most command- 
ing thing about Him is His self- 
assertiveness. He did not write his- 
tory, He made it. The authority of 
Jesus is a protest against all wrong, 
and it is a prophecy of the coming of 


the new heaven and the new earth. 
* * * 


“New Light on Ancient Egypt *” 


In REVIEW DEPARTMENT OF “THE BritISH WEEKLY” 


Professor Maspero in his introduc- 
tory note says: 

“T have been trying for about fifteen 
years to bring a science, supposed to be 
only comprehensible to experts, within the 
reach of ordinary men; and it would be 
gratifying to find that I have not wasted 
my time, and that through my efforts some 
portion of the general public have become 
interested in it”, 

We congratulate the professor on 
the attainment of his desire by the 
publication of the present volume, 
which is sure to meet with a hearty 
welcome. He has been particularly 
fortunate in his selection of the trans- 
lator of the English edition. It could 
not have been rendered with better 
language and reads as if it had been 
originally written in English. 

The book consists of forty-two sep- 
arate chapters, distinct from each 
others, but all giving “new light on 
Ancient Egypt”. 

The first deals with the discovery of 
the Tell-El-Amarna tablets, now pre- 
served in the museums of Cairo, Lon- 
don, and Berlin. The contents of the 
records in the British Museum and at 


*“New Light on Ancient Egypt”. By 
G. Maspero. T. Fisher Unwin. 


(Vol. xi—2) 


Berlin have been published in extenso; 
they shed a very important “light” 
upon the history of Egypt and Pales- 
tine during the period of the reigns of 
the Pharaohs Amenhotep III. and IV. 
of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1500- 
1450 B. C. 


Chapter vii., entitled “A Forgotten 
Capital of Pharaonic Egypt”, deals 
with the life of the latter Pharaoh 
Amenhotep IV., or “Khu-en-aten”, 
the “Heroic King”, who left Thebes 
and founded the city now known as 
Tell-El-Amarana. It has been gener- 
ally believed that his mother, the beau- 
tiful Tiyi, was an Asiatic princess, and 
that she had influenced her son in his 
adoption of an Asiatic form of sun- 
worship, that of the disc of the sun as 
seen by day, instead of the worship of 
Amen-Ra and Thebes. [This theory 
has proved to be without foundation, 
from the discovery of the tomb of her 
parents, “Iouiya and Touiyou”, the 
account of which is given in chapter 
xxxill, of “New Light on Ancient 
Egypt”.] “It is now known that she 
sprang from an Egyptian family who 
had no connection with the Royal 
House, and it was probably love that 
gave her the rank of Queen, usually 
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attainable only by the daughters of the 
race of Pharaoh”. 

Another chapter, the forty-first, de- 
scribes the recent discovery of this 
queen’s tomb, and gives a most inter- 
esting description of all the contents. 

These four chapters are closely con- 
nected with each other, although they 
do not appear side by side in the vol- 
ume. 

Chapter x. is “On an Egyptian 
Monument Containing the Name of 
Israel”. The inscription is fully dis- 
cussed and explained by Professor 
Maspero, but he very wisely remarks 
with regard to the various theories ad- 
vanced in connection with it: 

“Personally I have no reason to adopt 
one version rather than the other. I 
merely record the fact that ‘Israel’ is re- 
vealed to us for the first time on a con- 
temporary, or very nearly contemporary, 
document, concerning deeds related by 
Israelite chroniclers in the Book of Exo- 
dus: and express regret that the mention 
of it by the Egyptian writers should be so 
brief!” 

Magic, in various forms, naturally 
occupies its place in these pages, un- 
der various headings :—Chapter xiv., 
“An Egyptian Book of Magic of the 
iste Century, -A. D.>s Chapter’ xvig 
“Egyptian Beliefs in Lucky and Un- 
lucky Days”; Chapter xvii, “The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead”. Of this 
Professor Maspero says: 

“The Book of the Dead has been trans- 
lated several times into French, English, 
and German. One of the most distin- 
guished Egyptologists, Sir Peter le Page 
Renouf, was issuing a new interpretation 
of it when death interrupted his work in 
October, 1897. His translation was 
accompanied by a commentary, in which 
the chief difficulties of the text are pointed 


out, and the mythological allusions briefly 
explained. It is the clearest of those we 
possess, but in these matters clearness is 
relative”. 


Chapter xxiv. is entitled “A New 
Egyptian Tale’; Chapter xxvi., 
“Egyptian Formulas for the Protec- 
tion of Children”. 

In connection with Chapter xxyviii., 
“Mummies of Animals in Ancient * 
Egypt”, Professor Maspero_ gives 
some very interesting information 
with regard to Dr. Lorlet’s studies; 
the doctor was engaged in testing the 
Darwinian theory, and Professor Mas- 
pero supplied Dr. Lorlet with mum- 
mied specimens of zoology. Professor 
Maspero says: 


“Tf changes in the morphology and inner 
structure of living organisms correspond 
with changes in the climatic conditions of 
their native places, it is indubitably proved 
that in districts where the climate has un- 
dergone no change for many thousands of 
years, vertebrates have always remained 
the same. The climate of Egypt 
does not appear to have undergone any 
sensible change. Do the bas-reliefs 
and the corpses examined afford us means 
of discovering if any modification has oc- 
curred in the organism of the ancient verte- 
brates which distinguishes them from their 
fellows of modern times? The reply of 
the documents is, the species of Modern 
Egypt are identical with those of Phara- 
onic Egypt: at least those whose bones or 
numerous mummies are found in the old 
cemeteries. The difference between the 
Fauna of to-day and of the past is not 
morphological but historical’. 


The book is full of valuable infor- 
mation, clearly imparted, free from 
technicality. It will be read with in- 
terest and pleasure “by ordinary men”, 
for whom it has been written. 
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No one questions the fact that the divine 
revelation in the Bible has been preserved 
“in earthen vessels”. If God makes a his- 
torical revelation to men at all he must 
make it in human language and subject to 
all the vicissitudes of transmission through 
human agencies. But fortunately there is a 
scientific method through which the errors 
introduced by human agency may be de- 
tected and eliminated. 

At the same time it is evident that no 
critical consideration of the Bible can lead 
to trustworthy results except it be guided 
by reasonable and scientific principles. This 
makes it all-important that at the outset of 
our discussion such principles should be 
fixed upon for its guidance. 

Now the fundamental principle that I 
mention and fix upon for guidance in the 
critical consideration of the Bible, on which 
we are here to enter, is the one which is at 
the basis of all modern jurisprudence, viz., 
that a person charged with crime or fla- 
grant error should be presumed innocent 
until he is proved guilty. This is the fa- 
miliar legal and logical principle, that the 
burden of proof rests upon those who bring 


charges of flagrant error against witnesses 
of established reputation. 

In all civilized countries there is a statute 
of limitations which forbids the reopening 
of a case after a certain number of years,— 
the presumption being that, unless the claim 
is disputed while the living witnesses are 
accessible, it is because there was no rea- 
sonable ground for disputing it. This is 
the principle of accepting facts on the 
ground of general consent. Now, though it 
is true that these limits are arbitrarily fixed 
and are liable in some cases to perpetuate 
error, in general the principle is one of the 
greatest importance. The cases are ex- 
ceptional where silence does not give con- 
sent. 

Now this principle applies not only to the 
personal testimony of witnesses, but to all 
properly accredited documents in which 
such testimony has been embodied and 
handed down from the past. It applies es- 
pecially to “ancient documents”, technically 
so-called, or those that have stood the test 
of the assumed statute of limitation, and 
are found in the proper depository or hands. 


I. Attempts of the Critics to Discredit the 


Accredited 


Scriptures 


Through the application of this principle, 
our highest legal authorities give to the 
books both of the Old Testament and of 
the New a weight entirely different in kind 
and measure from that given them by the 
prevailing school of literary critics. Thus 
Greenleaf, our highest authority on evi- 
dence, in his discussion of Christian evi- 
dences lays down the principle as follows: 

“Every document, apparently ancient, 
coming from the proper repository or cus- 
tody, and bearing on its face no evident 
marks of forgery, the law presumes to be 
genuine, and devolves on the opposing party 
the burden of proving it to be otherwise”. 

Now the four Gospels, and we may say 


* A paper read at the Ministers’ Meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 19, 1909. 


the New Testament in general, is handed 
down to us from the first century. These 
writings contain the entire body of facts 
from which are obtained the specific char- 
acteristics of the Christian religion. The 
believers of the first century were the nat- 
ural guardians of that revelation. If the 
alleged facts were open to dispute they were 
the ones best able to consider the objections. 
Since, therefore, these writings won the 
consent of practically the entire body of 
Christians who were contemporary with 
Christ and the Apostles, they come to us 
with the highest indorsement that could be 
given them. 

Such documents can be successfully dis- 
credited only on the ground that the facts 
witnessed to are grossly inconsistent with 
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human experience, or can be manifestly 
shown to be erroneous by internal consid- 
erations. 

Hence, at the present time there is a re- 
markable revival of Hume’s objection to 
the New Testament on the ground that 
miracles are inconsistent with human ex- 
perience. The miracles of the New Testa- 
ment are freely, not to say flippantly, re- 
jected by a growing number of Biblical 
critics, and of preachers who have thought- 
lessly accepted their oracular statements. 
The resurrection of Christ is taken out of 
the realm of plain fact and idealized into 
a mere subjective impression which was 
made upon the Apostles and early Christians 
by some process which is not easily im:ag- 
ined. And so of all the other miracles back 
to the immaculate conception of Jesus. A 
theological professor in a prominent Con- 
gregational theological seminary years ago 
told me, that the question of the truthful- 
ness of the miraculous narratives in the 
four Gospels was of no interest to him; 
that they would be of equal value whether 
regarded as fiction or fact! 

Coming down to more specific objections, 
ewe find the authority of the New Testament 
books disputed because of the occurrence 
in them of alleged discrepancies, either be- 
‘tween the writings themselves, or between 
their statements and facts which are known 
through other sources. But the critics too 
generally forget that a discrepancy is not 
proved until the whole case is stated. In 
literature, as in science, the truth is re- 
vealed only in fragments. What seems to 
be a contradiction or discrepancy may be 
only an imperfect report of an address, or 
a fragmentary section of a narrative, which 
as perfectly consistent when the whole ad- 
‘dress or all the circumstances are brought 
within our cognizance. It is by the applica- 
tion of this principle that the harmonists 
are able to remove almost all the objections 
urged against the New Testament on the 
ground of alleged discrepancies and contra- 
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dictions. 

It is reasonably to be supposed, also, that 
a limited number of errors have crept into 
the text of the Bible through the fallibility 
of transcribers. These, however, can be 
eliminated on scientific principles of criti- 
cism. And that work has been so thorough- 
ly done that only the smallest minimum of 
doubt rests upon any portion of the New 
Testament text; and what remains does not 
seriously affect any statement of fact or | 
doctrine. 

Thus we have in the New Testament a 
document which we can use before ordinary 
congregations without the necessity of paus- 
ing to discuss its genuineness and authen- 
ticity. But so far are these scientific prin- 
ciples disregarded at the present time, by 
numerous preachers and theological profes- 
sors, that many congregations are being 
mystified and thrown into unnecessary 
spasms of doubt by the utterances which 
they hear from the pulpit and read even in 
Sunday Schooi literature. It is not long 
since I heard a theological professor, from 
a leading Congregational seminary, occupy 
several minutes in trying to convince a 
large congregation that the last three 
verses of Matthew, containing the command 
to preach the gospel to all nations, were 
not a genuine part of the chapter and were 
not uttered by Christ; and this, not on the 
ground that there was any textual evidence 
for it, for there is none, but wholly on sub- 
jective grounds. He did not think that it 
was what Christ would utter under such 
circumstances. Again, it is not long since 
that a young preacher, in a sermon which 
was in the main excellent, threw in the re- 
mark, when depicting certain scenes in 
Christ’s life related in the gospels, “If we 
can depend upon the representation”. But 
in this case there was no reason why he 
could not depend upon the representation, 
except that a doubt was lurking in his mind 
concerning the authenticity of the whole 
narrative. 


a, 


Apologetic Suggestions Towards Meeting the Critical 


Objections 


If now we accept the New Testament as 
genuine and authentic, we must consider 
what testimony it actually bears concerning 


the truth of the Old Testament; for the 
Old Testament was the Bible accepted by 
Christ and the Apostles. In fact, it was 
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almost the only literature which they 
quoted, and that to which they appealed for 
their authority. 

This being the case, we do not see how 
it is possible for an Old Testament critic 
definitely to set aside the testimony of the 
New Testament concerning the Old as un- 
worthy of consideration. But out of re- 
gard, probably, to his radical opponents, 
even so conservative a critic as Hermann 
L. Strack does this in the old Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia (p. 1791), where he says: 

“As regards the passages from the New 
Testament, we must protest against their 
use, for the twofold reason, that, if they 
prove the Mosaic authorship, all other 
proofs are superfluous, and are a deroga- 
tion from the authority of our Lord, and 
that the use of such proofs removes the 
whole question from the historical and 
critical domain”. 

Now no one would he disposed to deny 
that all language has to be interpreted; that 
its meaning does not always lie upon the 
surface, so that it can be extracted wholly 
by the grammar and the lexicon. There are 
principles of rhetoric which have to be con- 
sidered, as in the interpretation of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. And few would be dis- 
posed to challenge the application of the 
“principle of accommodation” within rea- 
sonable limits. But when all is done, it 
remains that the Old Testament was re- 
garded by Christ and the Apostles as au- 
thentic history, embodying in impressive 
object-lessons most important truths for 
man to learn concerning his exalted nature, 
his depth of depravity, and his dependence 
for hope upon a God who, though just and 
holy, is gracious and long-suffering and full 
of mercy, and who is actively engaged in 
plans for the redemption of his rebellious 
creatures. 

When we say that the Old Testament is 
thus regarded as history, we do not mean 
that it is history after the style of that 
which is prepared by university professors 
of the present time who have no moral ob- 
ject in view, but whose aim is to collect 
every scrap of information without any at- 
tempt to give it perspective. The history 
of the Old Testament is all of it “profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness; that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 


nished unto all good works (2 Tim. iii. 16). 
In our criticism of the Old Testament it 
is important to keep in mind, that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it has been a most powerful 
agency in accomplishing the ends here 
spoken of by the Apostle. It has kept alive 
the ideas of God’s justice and mercy and 
unity and immanence, among the Jews and 
Mohammedans, and has contributed largely 
to this end in Christian communions. At 
the same time, it is difficult on a priori 
grounds to criticize the details of this rey- 
elation, from the fact that we are limited 
in our knowledge of the ends which may 
be served by any particular portion of it. 
By many the Old Testament has been criti- 
cized because of its alleged superfluous 
genealogies and lists of forgotten cities and 
petty kingdoms. But all these have sud- 
denly come up to be of prime importance 
in the study of ancient history in connection 
with the explorations in Bible lands; so that 
it is not at all improbable that an explorer 
in Babylonia would cut out those lists, that 
have seemed to many superfluous, and carry 
them in his vest-pocket as for his purposes 
the most precious portions of the book. 
Thus they become most important means of 
certifying to the genuineness of the docu- 
ments and of the general accuracy with 
which they have been transcribed. Like the 
water-lines in paper, they may be of little 
direct importance, but indirectly they fur- 
nish the best evidence of the date of the 
documents; and, like the rudimentary or- 
gans in plants and animals, they serve as 
the best evidence of the historical continuity 
of species and genera. Without these al- 
leged superfluous portions of Scripture we 
should be left without proper witness to the 
historical accuracy of the documents. 

The Old Testament, also, contains many 
stories, like those concerning Samson and 
Elisha, which some would regard as puer- 
ile; but practically it is found that there is 
no story-book like the Old Testament to 
elicit the interest of children and rude tribes 
of men. And this is an end of prime im- 
portance. Without the attention of the 
auditor or reader no progress can be made 
in imparting new ideas. In this respect 
there is an interesting analogy drawn from 
the biological world. Nature has provided 
most elaborate arrangements not only for 
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the production of seeds, but for their dis- 
tribution. The thistle-down is essential for 
the distribution of the seed, though in itself 
it is worthless except as it accomplishes that 
purpose. The burr that enables the seed to 
adhere to a sheep’s fleece or a bird’s feath- 
ers, and thus to secure transportation to dis- 
tant parts, is not beneath the fostering care 
of Dame Nature, who looks out for the 
preservation no less than the creation of 
the species. So we have none too many 
illustrations which may serve, as we say, to 
make truth stick in the minds of readers 
and hearers. 

It is alleged, however, that many of the 
historical incidents preserved in the Old 
Testament are coarse and repulsive. But it 
is difficult to prove that they are more 
coarse and repulsive than the facts of hu- 
man nature which they reveal, and which 
must be known if we are to have any ade- 
quate conception of the nature and extent 
of the moral disease which permeates hu- 
manity from the crown of the head to the 
soles of the feet. We get no relief from 
this dark view of man’s fallen condition by 
turning to history, ancient or modern, or 
by reading the daily newspapers. The 
wickedness which even now prevails in the 
world is deep-seated, deceitful, and desper- 
ate, and calls for remedies that are heroic, 
and that nothing but divine aid can supply. 
There is one thing which the Bible does not 
do: it does not present sin in an alluring 
aspect. In the Bible sin is always made re- 
pulsive and a flaming sword of justice is 
represented as meeting the sinner in his 
guilty path. Amid the lackadaisical senti- 
mentality of the present time we can ill 
afford to lose the support which righteous- 
ness receives from the loathing portraiture 
of sin which is presented in the Bible. 

Many of the objections urged against the 
Old Testament disappear through the appli- 
cation of reasonable modes of interpreta- 
tion. Upon many passages of Scripture 
there have been imposed interpretations 
which are clearly erroneous; and upon 
many others interpretations which are 
probably so; and upon a still greater num- 
ber those which are possibly so. Respect- 
ing these interpretations, where they are in- 
jurious to the credit of the sacred writers, 
the Scripture should have the benefit of the 


doubt, such as all well-accredited witnesses 
are permitted to have in other branches of 
human inquiry. It is unfair, unscientific, 
and unjust, habitually to put the worst in- 
terpretation upon passages of doubtful 
meaning and attribute the odium of such 
interpretation to the writers of the Bible. 
And yet this is what is very generally done 
by a large class of critics at the present 
time. Where a discrepancy or a contradic- 
tion is possible, it is in a multitude of cases 
set down not only as probable but as actual. 

Another consideration through which 
many infelicities in the Old Testament may 
be explained is, that scientific textual criti- 
cism has not yet done for the Old Testa- 
ment what it has done for the New, and 
perhaps it can never accomplish as much 
for the one as it has for the other; so that 
there may be a small, or what we may call 
a reasonable, margin of doubt respecting 
the correctness of the text of some passages 
which will furnish the more latitude for 
giving to these passages the benefit of the 
doubt in case of apparent difficulties. 

An eminent Jewish writer, possessed of 
all the equipment of modern scholarship 
necessary for attacking the problem, has re- 
cently shown in the most convincing man- 
ner that we have no such certainty about 
the genuineness of the original text where 
the words Elohim and Jehovah are used as 
is assumed by most modern critics; so that 
the superstructure of the documentary hy- 
pothesis, so far as it is based upon the oc- 
currence of these words, is largely built 
upon a foundation of sand. The margin of 
uncertainty concerning the original text is 
specially wide in the case of the numbers 
which are introduced into the history; for, 
originally, these numbers were expressed 
by letters of the alphabet, some of which 
closely resemble each other, and by abbrevi- 
ations which are easily misunderstood. In 
these cases, therefore, error can easily creep 
in through the infirmities of copyists. But, 
on the other hand, such errors are of 
trifling account, because they do not involve 
any material principle which is at stake. 
(See Mr. Harold M. Wiener’s articles in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1909.) 

Another class of objections periodically 
urged against the Old Testament is based 
upon the apparent contradiction between 
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the spirit of the Imprecatory Psalms and 
that of the Gospels. But this objection 
arises from a failure to notice the difference 
between the relations to crime of the pri- 
vate citizen and of the public official, and 
from an inability properly to interpret rhe- 
torical language. David as an individual 
was kind-hearted and lenient to his enemies. 
Repeatedly he had Saul at his mercy, but 
would not put forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed. But David, as a repre- 
sentative of divine authority and a divinely 
appointed defender of the kingdom of God 
in the world, is not only allowed, but called 
upon, to speak and act with unsparing 
vigor. 

There is a time of war and a time of 
peace; there is a time to hate and a time to 
love. The public official must condemn to 
hard service, or to death even, the criminal 
with whose family he deeply sympathizes. 
During the War of the Rebellion the condi- 
tion of public sentiment was not such as 
it is in these piping times of peace. The 
Imprecatory Psalms were then none too 
strong to express the lawful public feeling 
throughout the North. At the news of 
every victory there was public rejoicing, 


and the greater the loss of the enemy the 
greater was the rejoicing. On the eve of 
the battle of Gettysburg, with breathless 
suspense we awaited the news from the 
field. In that single battle we deliberately 
made 10,000 wives widows, and 30,000 chil- 
dren orphans. At the battle of Nashville 
General Cox rallied his men and brought 
his artillery into position where it could 
sweep down ranks upon ranks of the enemy. 
General Cox was a kind-hearted man, but 
the salvation of the Union depended upon 
the destruction of these men who were 
fighting to destroy it. In such situations 
our feelings of patriotism overmaster our 
sympathies, and we rejoice in the total re- 
sults. We can not hate rebellion without 
hating the rebels and without endeavoring 
to put them out of the way. Before we 
cast out the Imprecatory Psalms, it will be 
well to wait till we are again in the pres- 
ence of some such acute crisis in the war- 
fare with gigantic wickedness, as we were 
during the War of the Rebellion. (Seea re- 
markable article by the late Prof. E. A. 
Park of Andover, in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for January, 1862, pp. 165-211.) 


al; 


The Work of Radical Critics in Increasing the Diffi- 


culties, or Creating New Ones 


But, neglecting all these scientific and 
reasonable methods of accounting for the 
alleged difficulties in the way of accepting 
the history of the Old Testament, a school 
of critics has arisen which does not think 
it worth while to make any effort in the 
direction of explaining difficulties and har- 
monizing accounts; but disposes of every- 
thing by the bold assumption that the Pen- 
tateuch and the book of Joshua are com- 
posed of fragments selected from a num- 
ber of documents which came into existence 
many centuries after the occurrence of the 
alleged events, and that therefore the books 
as they now stand have little or no histori- 
cal value. Through this process they would 
entirely reverse Jewish history. A large 
part of it which purports to relate the 
beginning they would assign to the end. 
The monotheism of the Pentateuch, they 
assert, was undeveloped until the later 
stages of the history, and did not exist as 


an impelling force in the earlier stages. The 
priestly regulations found in Leviticus were 
not in existence in the earlier stages of the 
history, but came into existence as the re- 
sult of centuries of development. The book 
of Deuteronomy was not a document help- 
ing to form the character of the nation 
from the time of Moses, but was discovered 
in the eighteenth year of King Josiah, 600 
years after the time of Moses (2 Kings 
xxii. 8 seq.). And so on. 

Robertson Smith, for example, in a most 
contemptuous manner declared that the 
word Negeb (which primarily means 
“parched land”, and, because that was the 
character of the southern portion of Pales- 
tine, became the general Hebrew word for 
“south”), could not have meant south when 
used by a writer while on the other side of 
the region at Mount Sinai. “Moses”, he 
says, “could no more (Ex. xxvii.) call the 
south side the Negeb side of the tabernacle 
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than a Glasgow man could say that the sun 
set over Edinburgh”. Any other view than 
this he asserts “is nonsense. When a man 
says ‘towards the sea’ he means it”. 

But it is one of the most familiar facts 
in the study of language, that the meaning 
of a word in common use has little relation 
to its etymology. “Transalpine’ Gaul 
means the Gaul which is north of the Alps, 
wherever the speaker may be who now 
uses the phrase. “Ultramarine” when used 
as descriptive of a color no longer has any 
reference to the region “beyond the sea” 
from which the color was originally ob- 
tained. Now, we suppose, ultramarine 
colors are chiefly made from coal oil. “The 
Orient” was, to the classic nations, the re- 
gion over which the sun rose, the word 
being derived from the Latin word orior, 
“to rise”. But here in America the great 
Canadian Pacific Railroad is flooding the 
country with illustrated pamphlets headed 
“A New Route to the Orient”! The mag- 
nificently equipped trains which, on that 
road, carry you to the Orient, are, however, 
moving westward toward the sun-setting. 

The irruption of these views into the 
popular literature of the Church, and their 
acceptance by so many popular writers as 
facts established on scientific principles and 
capable of being used indiscriminately in 
the pulpit and the press, is what constitutes 
the Present Crisis in Biblical Criticism. 

For many years this school of critics has 
been making progress in winning over to its 
views writers and teachers who occupy rep- 
resentative positions in the orthodox circles 
of England and America. The progress 
which has been made comes to light in the 
increasing number of books representing 
and popularizing these views, which are is- 
sued by our most reputable publishers. Evi- 
dently there is a growing market for such 
books, or these astute caterers to the public 
demands for theological literature would 
not so readily make the ventures which 
they do. 

This progress downward is most decid- 
edly emphasized in the Bible Dictionaries 
which are now being pushed into circula- 
tion. 

“The Encyclopedia Biblica”, published 
under the same auspices as the “Encyclope- 
dia Britannica”, is very highly charged with 
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the destructive criticism of the Wellhausen 
school. The editor, Professor Cheyne, even 
out-Herods Herod by going far in advance 
of the generality of German critics; while 
Professor Schmiedel, in his criticism of the 
Gospels, would leave nothing genuine but 
a few of the words which are put into the 
mouth of Jesus. 

The Dictionary of the Bible edited by Dr. 
Hastings (in five large volumes) is a mix- 
ture of clay and iron; some of the articles 
being of the orthodox type, but the majority 
indorsing the main positions of the Well- 
hausen school, with regard to the Old Tes- 
tament at any rate, and leaving the reader 
without any adequate presentation of the 
conservative view. The One-Volume Hast- 
ings is constructed on the same vicious 
plan. 

Funk and Wagnalls’ new edition of the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia is not much 
different in its attitude towards the Bible 
from that of the Hastings Dictionary, but 
is radically different from the old Schaff- 
Herzog, which was edited with view to 
counteract the radical position of the Ger- 
man writers in the original and give the 
conservative view at least a fair chance. 
But the present edition is apparently edited 
with a view to counteract the more con- 
servative tendencies of the latest German 
edition. For example, the article upon 
“Abraham” in the first volume (which is 
the only one that has yet appeared) is, in 
the original, as conservative as any one 
could well wish, defending the personality 
of the patriarch and the historical charac- 
ter of the Biblical story. But the American 
editor adds an appendix to the article in 


. which he throws discredit upon the history; 


but in doing so discredits himself, as the 
Wellhausen critics so often do, by making 
a positive statement concerning the chro- 
nology of the period, which even before the 
publication of the volume was positively 
proved to be erroneous. The American 
editor was sure that Hammurabi, or the 
Amraphel of the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, lived two or three hundred years 
before Abraham, with whom he is associ- 
ated in this chapter of Genesis; and so 
positively discredits the Bible history. The 
same positive statement is made by another 
editor in writing upon another subject. But 
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Dr. King of London has discovered within 
the last year or two that the second dynasty 
of that period in Babylonia was contempo- 
raneous with the first and third, and so it 
was necessary to deduct 368 years from the 
supposed date of Hammurabi as given by 
the Babylonian records; and thus he was 
found to synchronize exactly with the life 
of Abraham. This may illustrate the con- 
fidence which is to be placed in the positive 
assertions of the school of critics which is 
now endeavoring to dominate the belief of 
the Church concerning the historical char- 
acter of the Bible. 

In the single-volume Bible Dictionary, 
called by Funk and Wagnalls Company “A 
Standard Bible Dictionary”, which has just 
been issued from the press and which is 
edited by representative men in Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian theological semi- 
naries, we find this specimen of dealing with 
a subject that is of wide general interest. 
The article on Genesis closes with the re- 
mark that the “literature is enormous”. 
But after referring to two or three critics 
that are by no means conservative, it says, 
“See also Literature under Hexateuch”. On 
turning to that article, we find the fact re- 
peated that the literature on the Hexateuch 
is enormous; but the reader is only referred 
to Driver’s Introduction and to “The Com- 
position of the Hexateuch by Carpenter and 
Harford, London, 1902”, which is declared 


to be “the most exhaustive and satisfactory 


treatment of the whole subject”. 

Now it so happens that the mistakes and 
misrepresentations of this “Oxford Hexa- 
teuch” are so numerous and egregious, that 
a young Jewish barrister in London, who is 
a graduate of the highest standing from 
Cambridge University, and whose knowl- 
edge of the whole range of subjects bearing 
upon the history and laws of the Pentateuch 
is superior probably to that of any other 
living man, has felt himself called upon to 
dissect this highest product of the Well- 
hausen school and expose its fallacies and 
errors. It is needless to say that when he 
gets through with it there is nothing left of 
this magnificent structure of subjective crit- 
ical speculation, but a scrapheap of bent and 
twisted girders such as is seen after a con- 
flagration in a modern skyscraper. 

In Mr. Wiener’s criticism it is made 
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clearly evident that the Wellhausen critics 
are experts only in one narrow field of 
criticism; namely, in analyzing the litera- 
ture on principles of their own construc- 
tion; in drawing out lists of words with 
little regard for the reasons which deter- 
mine their occurrence; and in drawing il- 
logical conclusions from their facts. Such 
analyses as these are very easy, and equally 
worthless. For example, some years ago 
Professor Charles M. Mead published, both 
in German and English, a brochure upon 
the Epistle to the Romans, which he di- 
vided into three documents, in one of which 
our Lord was referred to as Jesus Christ, 
in another Christ Jesus, and in a third by 
a more general appellation. These were 
printed out in parallel columns, as we see 
so often done in the case of the Hexateuch, 
and lists of words peculiar to each docu- 
ment were given. The result was that, if 
you accepted for Romans the principles of 
analysis and reasoning so confidently ap- 
plied to the Hexateuch, the composite na- 
ture of this Epistle was proved as clearly 
as that of the Hexateuch is supposed to be. 
Professor Mead signed himself Prof. A. 
Realsham, but in spite of that, so skilfully 
was his work done that the Professors in 
Germany took it for the genuine thing and 
lauded the genius of the author! 

An English writer of ability in a similar 
manner has, on these same principles, com- 
pared the different portions of Burns’ “Ad- 
dress to a Mouse”, and demonstrated its 
composite character. It is possible to se- 
cure similar results from the analysis of 
Milton’s writings, and even of the story of 
the Prodigal Son, as was shown by the late 
Dr. William Henry Green. 

In the “Oxford Hexateuch” of which we 
are speaking, a specimen of their literary 
analysis, taken at random, yields the fol- 
lowing results: On a single page (187) 
the phrase “flowing with milk and honey” 
is said to be characteristic of one of the 
documents (J); but while it is used in the 
passage referred to only eight times in this 
stipposed document, it occurs, however, 
seven times in another document supposed 
to be combined with this, and once in a 
third document supposed also to be com- 
bined with it. 

In another case, “to do good” is sup- 
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posed to be characteristic of the writer of 
this first document referred to, because it 
is used by him nine times; but it is used 
in another document of the combination 
twice, in another ten times, and in still 
another twice. And so on. 

The guileless reader is overwhelmed 
with a great mass of insignificant facts 
which in no wise prove the point for 
which the critics are contending. Unfor- 
tunately very few readers have the incli- 
nation or the time to verify references, and 
so accept the formidable array of purport- 
ed evidence without inquiry. 

This is the familiar “fallacy of refer- 
ence’ which has been so forcibly urged 
against the defense of various theological 
creeds. The bristling footnotes at the bot- 
tom of the page, purporting to indicate 
passages of Scripture where the doctrines 
are said to be taught, are in numerous 
cases, upon verification, found to be mis- 
leading. 

If, for example, the student will verify 
the references on page 124 of Dr. Driver’s 
“Introduction to the Old Testament’, which 
purport to prove that when the oldest por- 
tions of the Pentateuch were written “the 
period of the Exodus lay in the past [as 
the context shows in the remote past] and 
that Israel was established in Canaan”, he 
will find that not one of the passages tends 
to prove this point except on an interpre- 
tation that is either plainly erroneous or 
at least extremely doubtful. 

From Gen. xii. 6 and xiii. 7, which refer 
to the Canaanite as “then in the land”, 
when speaking of Abraham’s coming to 
Shechem, Dr. Driver infers that when the 
passage was written the Canaanite could 
not have been in the land, and so it could 
not have been written until after Moses’ 
time. But the Canaanite was in the land 
at the time of Abraham, and there is no 
reason in the world for twisting the phrase 
into any other meaning. 

From Gen. xxxiv. 7, the phrase “he has 
wrought folly in Israel” is said to imply 
a late date, because the descendants of 
Jacob would not have been called descend- 
ants of “Israel” in the time of Moses. But 
this he has no means of knowing, because 
of the paucity of literature upon the sub- 
ject; while the discovery of the name of 
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Ysraal among the peoples whom the Phar- 
aoh of the Exodus is said to save spoiled 
strongly confirms the ordinary view. 

And so on through a number of irrele- 
vant references till the final one, which as- 
serts that the alleged use by Moses of the 
phrase “beyond Jordan” to refer to the re- 
gion east of Jordan, while he was still 
upon the east side of the river, shows that 
Deuteronomy and portions of Numbers 
must have been written by some one on 
the west side of the river. In numerous 
other passages, however, this phrase is 
used in such a way as to show that it 
means nothing more than beside Jordan; 
so that, frequently, which side is referred 
to has to be determined by a specific ad- 
jective. In Joshua v. 1, for example, in a 
passage which is written by a writer who 
was certainly on the west side of Jordan, 
it is deemed necessary to add the word 
“westward” to make the phrase “beyond 
Jordan” definite. And so in ix. 1, 2, 
Joshua makes the phrase “beyond Jordan” 
definite by adding, among other things, the 
phrase in “all the shore of the great sea 
in front of Lebanon”. 

However expert the Wellhausen critics 
are in piling up inconsequential literary 
references, they are easily shown to be 
anything but expert in the interpretation 
of legal phrases and of the more general 
historical evidence. The list of errors 
which they have made in these fields is long 
and extremely damaging. 

For example, their lack of familiarity 
with legal terms permits them to build up 
serious discrepancies in the Pentateuch 
concerning the regulations relating to the 
different classes of servants. Their al- 
leged discrepancies wholly disappear when 
attention is called to the fact, that a man 
who sold his services for the payment of a 
debt was in an entirely different class from 
one who was a “bond-slave”. The differ- 
ence between de jure slavery and de facto 
slavery, which legal authorities see clearly 
brought out in the Pentateuch, is ignored 
by the Wellhausen critics, and hence many 
alleged discrepancies are paraded where 
none exist. 

Another striking instance arises from the 
neglect of the critics to note the difference 
between seduction and rape, where penal- 
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ties relating to different crimes are repre- 
sented as discrepancies because they are 
supposed to relate to the same crime. 

Other errors arise from their confusing 
murder with manslaughter, the various 
methods for the conveyance of real prop- 
erty, the law of primogeniture, and in gen- 
eral of the difference between a “jural 
law” which the courts will enforce and 
those more general commands which are 
enforced only by God and by moral pre- 
cepts, and between the various kinds of 
covenants. 

There are two or three other phenomen- 
al errors put forward by the Wellhausen 
critics and regarded as fundamental to 
their positions, that are clearly pointed out 
by Mr. Wiener in the articles in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra referred to. Ex. xx. 24, 
which reads, “An altar of earth thou shalt 
make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offer- 
ings, thy sheep, and thy oxen: in every 
place where I record my name I will come 
unto thee and I will bless thee”, is inter- 
preted as a prohibition of the offering of 
lay sacrifices anywhere in Palestine except 
where a special theophany had occurred. 
Whereas the phrase in “every place’ more 
probably should be translated in “all the 
place”, making a certain class of sacri- 
fices on altars as described, permissible 
throughout Palestine, as was evidently the 
practice. 

In the critical passage (Ex. xxi. 6), 
where under certain contingencies a master 
is permitted to bring his servant (accord- 
ing to the Revised Version) “unto God 
and....to the door, or unto the door 
post; and.... bore his ear through with 
an awl; and he shall serve him forever”,— 
the word Elohim was in the Authorized 
Version translated “judges”; and since this 


is a jural law which can be enforced, that 
fact, combined with others, amply justifies 
the original translation. The willing ser- 
vant was brought to the judges, where 
there was a door and door post against 
which the ear could be bored. But the 
critics in dealing with this passage assume 
that bringing the slave ‘“‘to God” was 
bringing him “to the sanctuary”, which 
was simply an altar, where there was 
neither door nor door post; and then go 
on to picture a number of non-existent 
discrepancies and absurd combinations. 

But space forbids reference to further 
details. Those already presented, however, 
are sufficient to put popular writers and 
preachers upon their guard against accept- 
ing anything which is said by Biblical crit- 
ics, however great their show of learning, 
without careful scrutiny. 

The fact is that we have entered upon an 
era in which the alleged results of the 
Wellhausen critics have become “tradi- 
ditional’, and they are referred to and 
used as established facts which it is 
scarcely proper to question. This is illus- 
trated, as we have seen, in the Bible Dic- 
tionaries for popular use, which are being 
promoted by enterprising publishers, but 
which are edited by scholars who take 
most of their information at second hand, 
referring their readers to such trashy work 
as that in the “Oxford Hexateuch” as the 
end of all discussion! This exaltation of 
the results of the Wellhausen school of 
criticism to a position of “traditional au- 
thority” in which it completely supersedes 
the older tradition, is a humiliating indica- 
tion of the decadence of sound scholarship 
in our theological seminaries and in the 
rising generation of teachers who are com- 
ing forward to instruct the people from the 
pulpits of the land! 
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Method of Bible Study for Permanent Results* 


THE EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 


III. The True Method of Literary Study ot the Bible, in order 
to Obtain the Best Results, must make the Constructive Ele- 


ment the Chief Factor. 


The Bible is unlike all other Literatures, 
in the Creative or Constructive Element— 
connected with and centering in the Re- 
demptive Purpose—that binds all its parts 
into a coherent and harmonious Literary 
Unity such as exists nowhere else in Uni- 
versal Literature. 

Greek, Latin, French, German, English, 
Literatures are made up of literary produc- 
tions disconnected, incoherent, often con- 
tradictory. As a whole—if with utmost 
latitude of language they can be spoken of 
as wholes—each is a medley, a mass, a 
chaos. So in any of the departments of any 
one of these Literatures, it would be im- 
possible to select any large amount of ma- 
terial—whether strictly literary or histori- 
cal or ethical or philosophical—that, even 
though produced in a single century or 
almost a decade, would exhibit the slight- 
est appearance of any Unity, resulting 
either from the inner harmony of the 
thought or fact or from the shaping pres- 
ence of a pervasive constructive spirit. 
Greek and Latin and German and British 
philosophies are manifold and conflicting 
throughout, in their various elements and 
systems, in whole and in part. So for the 
entire range of Universal Literature—no- 
where is there a hint of logical coherence 
or artistic unity in any one of all the Liter- 
atures as a whole. 

In sharp contrast with all this is the 
Bible, regarded as the extant Literature of 
the Hebrew race. Although produced by 
many writers, of many 
temperaments, and of all 
grades of culture and 
lack of culture; originat- 
ing in many lands; drawing its materials 
from ages and civilizations separated by 
centuries or even milleniums; and embod- 
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“Continued from the June number, p. 403. The 
paper in June was devoted to showing, under “ II.” 
that the True Study of the Bible as Literature must 
Seek to Master the Literary Forms in which its Rev- 
elation is Presented. 


ied in two languages in marked contrast in 
their genius and forms,—it is still one co- 
herent and consistent whole, every part 
having its own aim and plan, and yet com- 
bining to make, in its earlier portions the 
Old Testament or the Law looking forward 
to the coming Christ, and in its later por- 
tions the New Testament recording the ad- 
vent and career of the suffering and con- 
quering Christ; while both earlier and later 
together make up the larger Unity of the 
Bible as God’s Redemptive Revelation in 
Christ. The shaping, constructive, creative 
thought and purpose of God are thus found 
to pervade the whole Bible as a Literature, 
making it the wonderful Unity it is. 

This Literary Unity appears the more 
marvellous when it is remembered that the 
Bible was not written for a literary pur- 
pose, the thought of producing Literature, 
which is the inspiration of so much of the 
ephemeral stuff that the public in this age 
are expected to read and believe to be liter- 
ature, in all probability never having en- 
tered the mind of any Biblical writer. The 
Holy Spirit guided the sacred penmen in 
their writings so as to discover God to man, 
to disclose to man his origin and destiny, to 
make known to man the way of salvation, 
and to incite and aid him in attaining salva- 
tion. The Bible’s first and principal practi- 
cal hold upon the race is therefore as the 
Literature of Salvation; while its principal 
intellectual and literary hold is as the one 
great constructive Literature of the ages. 

It is this Constructive Unity of the Bible 
that is the highest element in the study of 
the Bible as Literature. It gives signifi- 
cance to and helps to interpret the thought- 
material that constitutes the subject-matter 
as God’s Revelation of Redemption; and it 
gives their chief values to Rhetorical Style 
and Literary Forms, by devising or using 
them as its agents and aids in its Creative 
Work. 

The higher Constructive Study of the 
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Bible as Literature, made possible by this 
feature of the Bible, rec- 


Construction ognizes as its basis the 
the Key fact that the supreme 
intellectual faculty in 


man—ignored by the psychologies and the 
schools—is the constructive faculty with its 
threefold function, scientific, artistic and 
practical. It accepts the Scriptures as the 
supreme Literary Product of this highest 
intellectual power, and seeks to find its 
theme and purpose and plan as a Whole, 
and also to apply the same canons of inter- 
pretation to its Natural Divisions and its 
separate Books. 

If the Bible be in fact what we have 
sought to show it to be, then it is evident 
that such Constructive Study is the only 
possible way of attaining to a mastery of 


it, and of making its contents increasingly 
one’s own permanent possession. Believing 
as we do that this is the only method of 
Bible Study in which the maturer classes 
of minds, that have passed beyond the Sun- 
day-School stage, can be rationally, pro- 
foundly and permanently interested; and 
being likewise convinced that the present 
lamentable lack of knowledge of the Bible 
is due to the entire absence of such study,— 
it can readily be seen why the League so 
constantly emphasizes the Natural, Con- 
structive and Cumulative Method to which 
it stands committed, as the only way of 
meeting the need of the day for a Better 
Knowledge of the Bible. 

What is possible in our further discussion 
is a bare suggestion towards Outlining the 
Method proposed. 


(1) In the Study of the Bible as a Literary Construction, a Bird’s-Eye 
View of it as a Whole, Embodying the Divine Thought of Redemption, may 
profitably—indeed, must necessarily—be made the Starting-Point. 


1. Some Superficial and Unsatisfactory Advice 


There is much cheap advice now-a-days 
on how to Study the Bible. There are 
those who urge the student to follow the 
“scholars”; which means to lose himself in 
the fog exhaled from the German marshes 
of fifty years ago! The more common ad- 
vice—we have it in ever so many books—is 
to ignore all helps and suggestions and, so 
to speak, attempt “to go it blind’. The 
counsellors say, “Don’t waste your time 
over introductions and expositions and 
commentaries, but go right to the fountain- 
head for yourself, taking the Bible as you 
have it in its English dress, and finding out 
for yourself what is in it. That is the best 
way. The so-called helps will prove hin- 
drances”. There was a Professor in our 
college days who attempted to make us be- 
lieve that the only way to study history 
is to eschew all proposed outlines and 
guides and historical principles, and take 
the myriad scattered facts into the memory 
for oneself. It is doubtful if the average 
man ever got any valuable and inspiring 
view of history in that way; and if 
any better results can come from apply- 
ing a similar method to the Bible. It would 
be as sensible to advise the student of As- 
tronomy to ignore the work of the masters 
through the ages, and to go blindly pacing 


it for himself through the infinite reaches 
of space. 

In contrast with this, the first principle 
is, Get the best light you can in all these 
things, to begin with, and get it from every 
accessible source. There is doubtless a vast 
amount of offered counsel and help that 
admirably illustrates the principle lucus a 
non lucendo; but that does not render all 
the rest worthless, but rather emphasizes 
the importance of making the most of the 
better offerings of the ages past and present. 

Reading the Bible through again and 
again is all right—as is the reading of its 
particular books through at a sitting in the 
same way—but we have known many a one 
to do that and yet know very little of the 
Bible. To make such reading profitable 
one needs to have the way blazed, so to 
speak, before him; or, to change the figure, 
to be lifted up to some high peak of ob- 
servation and have given him a bird’s-eye 
view of the great ranges and expanses of 
divine truth that are to be found in the 
Book of Redemption. Without some such 
aid and guide the average man, let loose in 
this great world of revelation, will find 
himself, so far as any comprehensive view 
of it is concerned, very much in the same 
condition as the man let loose, without any 
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aid from the science of the ages, in the 
great world of creation,—that is, simply 
dazed. 

Indeed, this method is to substitute in- 
ductive investigation, which is all very well 
for the teacher who is substantially master 
of the facts and principles; for inductive 
instruction in which the student needs to 
be skilfully guided to scientific and con- 
structive results by the master who has 
gone before and knows the way. 

It was to furnish such a bird’s-eye view 
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as a guide for Study that “Bible League 
Primer No. 1” was prepared, giving an 
“Outline View of the Bible as God’s Rev- 
elation of Redemption”. Those who may 
be familiar with the view will, we are sure, 
pardon whatever repetition of it may here 
be necessary for the sake of those who are 
not familiar with it; and that all the more 
readily for the reason that without getting 
and keeping in mind some such outline no 
comprehensive grasp of the Bible is pos- 
sible. It will be given in briefest abstract. — 


2. The Comprehensive Method Proposed and Advocated 


There lies open before the Student this 
One Book, the Unity of which comes from 
God’s gracious Purpose of Redemption run- 
ning through it all. It is the record of the 
progressive Divine Revelation by which the 
Lord God is carrying out this gracious pur- 
pose of delivering fallen man from sin and 
Satan, and restoring him to obedience and 
blessedness through a Redeemer. 

Being the record of a Progressive Move- 
ment, the Book of books naturally falls 
into Two Parts, record- 
ing two successive Dis- 
pensations,—the one, that 
of the Law, pointing to- 
wards a coming Redeemer, and embodied 
in the Old Testament; the other, that of 
the Gospel, setting forth Christ the Re- 
deemer already come in fulfilment of the 
Law, and engaged in the conquest of the 
world through His finished work of Atone- 
ment. 

Each of these Dispensations will be seen 
to present Two Natural Stages in the di- 
vine movement, and to have their corre- 
sponding Natural Phases. 

(1) Taking up first the record of the 
Dispensation of the Law, the Old Testa- 
ment is to be viewed as made up of Two 
Stages, that of the Origin of the Law, and 
that of its Development. 

The First Stage—that of the Origin of 
the Law, beginning with the Fall and end- 
ing with its committal through Moses to 
God’s Chosen People—is, so to speak, its 
Historical Introduction into the World, and 
its record is in the Pentateuch, or Five 
Books of Moses. 

The Second Stage—the Development of 
the Law, in connection with the life and 
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experience of the People Chosen by Jeho- 
vah to take charge of it under His divine 
direction—has its distinct Phases as a di- 
vine movement: related to the Public and 
National Life of Israel in which the Law 
is embodied; to their Inner Religious Life; 
and to their Covenant with Jehovah and 
their Messianic Faith and Hope. 

The First Phase—the Embodiment of the 
Law in the National and Public Life and 
Institutions and Arrangements, civil and re- 
ligious, of Israel—has its record in the 
Nine (or Twelve) Historical Books imme- 
diately following the Pentateuch in our 
English Bible, beginning with Joshua and 
ending with Esther. It covers the entire 
field of Old Testament Hebrew History, in 
its three successive periods of the Theoc- 
racy, the Theocratic Monarchy and the 
Foreign Rule, and containing a complete 
portrayal of Israel’s failure to come up to 
the conditions and obligations of the Coy- 
enant People. 

The Second Phase—the Law in its rela- 
tions to the Inner Religious Life of God’s 
People—presents the Old Testament em- 
bodiment of the Law as the foundation for 
that life, in Six Poetical Books. The Three 
Didactic Books—Proverbs, Job, Ecclesias- 
tes—lay the basis for the rational convic- 
tion essential to all religion and especially 
requisite to bring home to man the sinner 
his need for redemption, that the eternal 
requirement of the Law is for obedience to 
God in order to life. The Three Lyrical 
Books—Psalms, Canticles, Lamentations— 
bring to bear upon the Chosen People the 
power of Sacred Song, embodying all the 
essential Old Testament facts of Law and 
Redemption in such a way as to link them 
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to the affections, religious, domestic and 
patriotic, of the Chosen People, and there- 
by to master their souls and shape their 
lives. 

The Third Phase—the Religion of Re- 
demption as the Law in its connection with 
the Covenant Relations of the People with 
Jehovah, and with the larger Messianic vis- 
ions—was brought in through the failure of 
the Chosen People and in fulfilment of the 
never-forgotten promise to Abraham, 
through his Promised Seed. It occupies 
the Sixteen Prophetical Books that make 
up the remainder of the Old Testament. 

Each Group of Prophets may readily be 
shown to have its distinct place in the Fail- 
ure of the Law as a Way of Salvation, and 
the Preparation for the Advent of the 
Christ who is able to save. 


(2) Taking up the New Dispensation, 
that of the Gospel, the New Testament 
unfolds in the same way as the Old. 

It has its Two Stages, the First, that of the 
Origin of the Gospel in the Life of the Re- 
deemer, recorded in the Four Gospels: the 
Second, that of the Development of the 
Gospel, in connection with the life and ex- 
perience of the Church until the final con- 
summation and victory of Redemption. 

As a record of the First Stage in the 
New Testament movement of Redemption, 
the Four Gospels embody just the Phases 
of the Career of the Redeemer (in Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke) that commended 
Him as Savior to the typical races, Jew, 
Roman and Greek, that made up the world 
of mankind; and portray (in John) the 
Law of the Spiritual Life for the Church 
as made up of Christians or those called 
out from the world-races and saved by the 
power of the Gospel,—thereby laying the 
complete foundation for the subsequent life 
and experience in the Church or Kingdom 
of God. 

The Second Stage—the Development of 
the Gospel in the Life of the Church—em- 
braces in its record the remaining twenty- 
three New Testament books, and presents 
Three Phases corresponding to those of 
the Old Testament Development. 

The First Phase is that of the Historical 
Embodiment of the Gospel in connection 
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with the Planting of the Church at the 
three great Racial Centers, that from them 
it might reach the World; the record being 
found in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Second is that of the embodiment of 
the Gospel in those Teachings of the Apos- 
tles that were necessary to furnish the 
basis for the shaping and guidance of the 
New Religious Life to which the Gospel 
gave birth in the world, in all its various 
conditions, public and private, social, spir- 
itual and ecclesiastical. The record is 
found in the twenty-one Epistles. 

The Third is that of the Apocalyptic un- 
folding of the Future of the Church to the 
end of time, for the encouragement, and 
for the guidance of the People of God; its 
record being in the Revelation of John. 


Even with this hasty and partial unfold- 
ing of the General Outline of the Bible, 
these are manifestly the 
Natural Divisions of 
the Scriptures. Each has 
its own distinctive place 
in relation to the entire Movement of 
Redemption in the Testament in which it 
is found, and to the whole Book of God. 
All of them taken together give that Bird’s- 
Eye View of the Book in its entirety that 
has been seen to be necessary for its better 
understanding, if not indeed for its being 
understood at all. 

Considered from this point of view, this 
Outline with its Natural Divisions becomes 
the basis for a connected and systematic 
study of the Word of God, such as can not 
be furnished by any merely artificial and 
mechanical divisions. Each one of the Di- 
visions furnishes the nucleus of a system 
to which the student or teacher can con- 
stantly return, and with which he can 
always associate all the new materials ob- 
tained by the widest study and investiga- 
tion. And this Method of Study evidently 
has these supreme advantages, (1) that the 
return in each case is to the Bible Itself 
and to that which is most familiar in it; 
and (2) that every such return renders the 
Natural Divisions more familiar, and helps 
better to fix the gathered store of materials, 
new and old, firmly in the mind for reten- 
tion and for future use. 
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(II) This Bird’s-Eye View of the Bible as a Whole Prepares for the 
next Process in Constructive Study, the Detailed Unfolding of its Natural 


Divisions. 

Each of the Natural Divisions of the 
Bible will be found to be substantially a 
Unit, and to require to 
be studied as such if its 
full meaning is to be 
grasped. 

And each of these Divisions will be 
found to have its theme and aim and its 
organic idea and plan, the mastering of 
which can not fail to render luminous that 
particular part of God’s Word. 

In “Why Four Gospels?” will be found 
such a Detailed Study of the First Stage of 
the New Testament, in the Four Gospels. 

A Constructive Study of the First Phase 
of the Gospel Development, as embodied 
in the Acts of the Apostles, is a feature of 
The Bible Student and Teacher for 1909. 

For present purposes the Epistles of the 
New Testament—embodying the Second 
Phase in the Develop- 
ment of the Gospel— 
may furnish a sugges- 
tion toward such de- 
tailed unfolding of another of these Nat- 
ural Divisions. They contain the Teach- 
ings of the Gospel in their relations to the 
Religious Life of the Christian and the 
Church, 

It was not the Jesus of the Gospels, but 
the Jesus who was crucified but is alive 
again and forevermore, and is on the 
Throne pushing the Conquest of the World, 
that inspired Paul and the other Apostles 
and Christians and shaped the life of the 
Primitive Church. The Epistles were de- 
signed to aid in bringing Christians into 
vital connection with this living and reign- 
ing Jesus and the Completion of His Re- 
demptive Work. The writers, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, took advantage 
of new conditions and emergencies, as they 
arose in the Planting and Growth of the 
Churches, to lay the basis for a Rational 
Scriptural Life in Faith in this post-resur- 
rection Jesus. They dealt with all the es- 
sential elements, doctrinal and practical, of 
Christian and Church Life and Activity. 

As they appear in our Bible, the Epistles 
are not a haphazard gathering up of stray 


Unity of 
Divisions 


The 
Epistles 


letters, any one of which might just as 
well have been omitted, or have had its 
order changed, or have had some other 
letter substituted for it. Two Sets of Epis- 
tles, the Pauline and the so-called Catholic, 
were required to give adequate instruction 
and direction to the Church in co-operating 
with Jesus Christ in carrying out the Great 
Commission for the final restoration of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Paul, the 
greatest of theologians and missionaries, 
took in, in his Fourteen Epistles (including 
Hebrews), the whole circle of Gospel 
teaching in its relations to the Christian 
Life. It was necessary that his doctrines 
should be corroborated and confirmed by 
the recognized leaders of the Early 
Church; hence the Catholic Epistles, writ- 
ten by those leaders, so that it could not 
be objected to the doctrines of Christianity 
that they are nothing but Paul’s teachings. 
The Pauline Epistles fall into well-order- 
ed Groups, in which Groups each separate 
Epistle has its specific 
function, and all taken 
together embrace the 
rounded whole of essen- 
tial doctrines needed by the Church in all 
ages. There are found here, the basal 
Group, the Epistles of the Way of Life, or 
How Man is saved (Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians) ; the Epistles of God’s Purpose 
in Salvation, or Why Men are _ saved 
(Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians); the 
Epistles of the Second Coming (1 and 2 
Thessalonians), unfolding the truth and 
guarding against error on that important 
doctrine which was one of the earliest 
mooted and perverted; the Epistles of the 
Pastoral and Church Life (1 and 2 Tim- 
othy, Titus, Philemon), giving the needed 
directions for the conduct of the life in 
the churches, both for officers and mem- 
bers; and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
showing to perplexed Christians the rela- 
tions between Judaism and Christianity, . 
and reconciling the Law and the Gospel. 


So the Catholic Epistles have their Prin- 
ciple of Unity,—while confirming the Paul- 


Pauline 
Groups 
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ine teaching, they crys- 
tallize it in bringing out 
all the possible relations 
of Christian Creed and 
Christian Life, and so furnish a protection 
against the constant perversions of the 
truth, in all lands and ages, on both these 
points. They begin with the Epistle con- 
cerning Creed divorced from Life (James), 
and end with the Epistle that teaches that 
Apostasy from the true Creed, with its cen- 
tral truths of the Deity and Atonement of 
Christ, is assured perdition (Jude), which 
Epistle exhorts all Christians to “contend 
earnestly for the faith [the Creed] delivered 
once for all to the saints”. 


General 
Epistles 


The two Sets of Epistles are thus seen 
to constituje a Unity, presenting the com- 
plete Divine Revelation of the Truth 
needed, in that age and in every age, for 
the instruction of the Church in the estab- 
lishment and extension of Christianity 
over the world, and in meeting the erron- 
eous teachings and corrupt practices always 
present through the perversions of Satan 
and the false teachers who are his agents. 


In this regard the Epistles may be said 
to furnish a fair illustration of what may 
be found in each and all the other Natural 
Divisions of the Bible. Ab uno disce 
omnes, 


(III) The Completion of the Constructive Study of the Bible as Liter- 
ature requires that the Same Method be Applied to all the Single Books Con- 


tained in it. 


It is assumed that each Book had its Ori- 
gin in Connection with the Movement of 
God’s Purpose of Redemption, and has its 
specific Place in the Parts and Natural Di- 
visions of the Record of that Movement. 
This furnishes the Key to be used in its 
interpretation. 


Each Book, as a product of Literary Con- 
struction, will be found to have its Theme 
and Aim, and its Organized Idea and Plan, 
the recognition and grasping of which are 
essential to its correct understanding and 
proper interpretation. This leads the stu- 
dent and investigator to 


1. Lhe Plan that is to Guide in the Study of the Book, e. g., Matthew 


The Process of Constructive Study is to 
be completed by the de- 
tailed investigation of 
all the parts of the Plan 
in their relations to each 
other and the Whole. This gives the Con- 
structive Grasp of the Book. 

There is barely room for some sugges- 
tions in applying the Method to the Gospel 


Plan of 
Study 


according to Matthew. 
Matthew’s Illustrations of its more 
Gospel complete application will 


be found in The Bible 
Student and Teacher, in the Studies in 
Genesis, Psalms, John and Acts. The one 
Aim of the Student in taking up a Book as 
such is to master it in all its parts and as a 
whole, so that it shall become perfectly 
familiar; in short, one’s own possession. 


(1) First Thing is to Find the Key 


The first thing to be done in attaining 
this aim is to get at the heart of the Book, 
(Vol. xi—3) 


i. e., the Purpose in the 

Study the Kingdom of God for 

Theme which it was written and 
given by Divine Inspiration. 

The place of Matthew’s Gospel in the 
Natural Division to which it belongs, i. e., 
the Four Gospels, will aid to its under- 
standnig. So will its Origin—Whence it 
came, from Whom, and Why. 

The bare reading of Matthew’s Gospel 
will suffice to show its constant Jewish 
reference from start to 
finish, but something far 
beyond that will be nec- 
essary on the historical 
side. From the history it may be learned, 
and from the traditions gathered up by 
Papias and the Fathers and handed down 
by Eusebius and other writers, that this 
Gospel is substantially the preaching of that 
Apostle for the Jews to whom he had 
preached, written out at their request and 
left with them when he took his departure 


For the 
Jews 
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to preach elsewhere. His aim was to lead 
them to accept Jesus as Messiah and Savior 
by demonstrating from the Old Testament 
that He is the promised Messiah. 

This Historical, Practical Purpose ts 
seen—in the light of the position, character, 
and needs of the Jews (the Chosen People 
of God, having the Oracles of the Divine 
Religion, Expecting the Messiah in fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy, but in Scribe and Phari- 
see more than half apostate and expecting 
Him as a magnificent earthly monarch) — 
to be the only adequte Key to the mysteries 
of the First Gospel. 


(2) Second Thing to Outline the Plan 
After the Key is grasped, the next thing 
to be done is to apply it in order to get at 


the General Plan or 
Study of Outline of the Book. 
Outline Every literary work of 


any merit is a product of 
artistic and rational Construction. This 
holds of the books of the Bible as truly as 
of “Paradise Lost” of Milton or of the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. 

To apply this to the Gospel: the study of 
Matthew as a string of verses, or as a 
string of disconnected questions and an- 
swers, yields but little that is of value. We 
must make use of the Purpose of the Evan- 
gelists to help fix upon his Plan, and that 
Plan will help toward the mastery of the 
Gospel. 

One may begin by tracing that plan in 
outline, and noting it in his Bible. 

Jewish Plan of Matthew 


There is first an Introduction (ch. i—iv. 
11), in which the Evangelist demonstrates 
for the Jew that Jesus had the origin, fore- 
runner, and official preparation of the 
Messiah of the Prophets. 

[That is the necessary introduction to His 
Work as Messiah.] 

The Work of Jesus as Messiah is then 
carried forward by the Evangelist in Three 
Stages or Parts: 

i. Proclamation of the Kingdom 

In Part First (ch. iv. 12—xvi. 12) Mat- 
thew presents Jesus to the Jews as Mes- 
siah the Prophet, proclaiming His Coming 
Kingdom, and manifesting the powers and 
meeting with the rejection of the Messianic 
King. 
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It is shown thus that He did the Public 
Work and bore the Public Character of the 
Messiah, 

First, by Himself unfolding the Law and 
Relations of the Kingdom of God (ch. iv. 
I2—ix. 35); 

Secondly, by Associating with Him 
Twelve Apostles in extending the Procla- 
mation more widely, thereby awakening 
that Opposition in all the Leading Classes 
that resulted in His Rejection as King, and 
His Retirement from the Public Ministry 
in Galilee (ch. ix. 36—xvi. 12). 

it, Claim to be Messiah Put Forward 


In Part Second (ch. xvi. 13—xxiii. 39) 
Matthew shows the Jew that, after His re- 
tirement from His Public Work in Galilee, 
Jesus as Prophet openly makes and demon- 
strates His Claim to the Messianic Kingship, 
to His Disciples and to the People, and 
teaches that the Kingdom is to be won 
through His Priestly Sufferings. 

This Teaching and Claim brought Him 
into Conflict with the Apostate Jewish Of- 
ficials, and led to His Rejection by them 
and His Judicial Withdrawal from them. 


ii. Founding the Kingdom by His Priestly 
Sacrifice 

In Part Third (ch. xxiv. 1—xxvii. 66) 
Matthew shows, for the Jews, how Jesus, 
after His public Rejection by and Judgment 
of the Jews, fully established His Claim to 
be the Messiah, and laid the Foundation 
for the future Kingdom by fulfilling the 
Messianic types and prophecies in His own 
Priestly Sacrifice. 

[In all His experiences—in taking the 
place of the Lamb of the Passover, in His 
Trial, on the Cross, and in the rich man’s 
Tomb—-He is clearly shown to be the Mes- 
siah of the Scriptures.] 

The Great Commission and the Kingdom 

In his brief Conclusion (ch. xxviii.) 
Matthew sets forth for the Jews the Tri- 
umph of Jesus as Messiah the King, in 
His Resurrection from the Dead, His As- 
sumption of Universal Authority, and His 
Sending Forth His followers, under the 
Great Commission, to the spiritual Con- 
quest of the World. 


Such an Outline, carefully prepared and 
placed on the margins or in the interleaved 
Bible, will fix itself readily in the memory, 
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and will start one on the way towards a 
complete study and analysis and a thor- 
ough knowledge of what Matthew’s Gospel 
is, as well as of what is in it. Jt will fur- 
nish the permanent basis for cumulative 
study. Being rational, and not mechanical, 
it will take in and furnish a natural place 
for one’s increasing knowledge. 


(3) Third Thing to Study the Book in 
Detail 

The third thing to be done is to follow 
out the study of these parts in detail, with 
the aid of the Plan, and 
so to fill in the Outline 
with all the essential 
teachings of the Gospel. 

There is not space here to carry this 
Study through the Gospel of Matthew. 
The method and process have been suffi- 
ciently illustrated in The Bible Student and 
Teacher in the Constructive Studies in 
John and Acts. 

There is room for barely a paragraph or 
two on those portions of Matthew that 
were designed exclusively for the Jews; 
and a word in explanation of one of them. 

Parts Common and Parts Peculiar 

The comparative study of the Four Gos- 
pels brings out the fact that there is a cer- 
tain amount of material common to all the 
Gospels, namely, that which expresses the 
Common Truths of Salvation through the 
Sacrificial Death of Jesus. But regarding 
Matthew’s Gospel as made up of I00 parts, 
while 58 of these are common to Matthew 
with one or more of the other Gospels, 
42 parts—almost one-half—are peculiar to 
Matthew. These will be found to have 
blank spaces opposite them in the Har- 
mony of the Gospels in the columns set 
apart for Mark, Luke and John. 

Let these 42 parts be carefully picked out 
with the aid of a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and a blue pencil-mark 
be drawn along the mar- 
gin of each in the inter- 
leaved Bible. Then let 
them be studied in connection with Mat- 
thew’s Dominant Purpose, to lead the Jews 
to Accept Jesus as the Messiah and to se- 
cure Salvation through Him. It will be 
found by this detailed study that every one 
of the 42 parts is introduced by Matthew 


Study of 
Details 


Forty-two 
Parts Jewish 
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just because of this Jewish aim, and ts 
fully explained by that alone. The correct- 
ness of the Key is thereby vindicated. 


The Jeunsh Introduction in Part Explained 

Could anything be clearer than the Jew- 
ish reference of the opening of Matthew’s 
Gospel? 

The Title (chapter i. 1) contains the very 
words to which the Jew with his prejudices 
against Jesus could most easily be induced 
to listen. It linked Jesus instantly—in a 
sentence finished before the Jew could turn 
away—with all the hopes of the Jews in the 
Abrahamic Covenant and the Davidic King~ 
dom. 

The Genealogy (ch. i. 2-17) is for the 
Jew. It gives—not the divine origin, 
traced back, by the line of Natural Descent 
through Mary to Nathan, to David and 
Abraham and Adam to God, as Luke gives 
it (ch. iii. 23-28) for the Greek, the univer- 
sal man; but—the Covenant Descent, 
traced down from Abraham, and the royal 
descent from David through Solomon and 
through Joseph the legal heir to the throne 
of Messiah, and proving that Jesus had the 
descent of the Messianic King by referring 
the Jew to his recognized national and pub- 
lic records. All this, by its challenging 
Appeal to documents whose sacred author- 
ity he did not dare to repudiate, was just 
suited to fasten the awakened attention of 
the Jew. 

The Divine Origin through the Holy 
Spirit, and the Virgin Human Birth of 
Jesus (ch. i. 18-25), in their fulfilment of 
Messianic Prophecy, are so manifestly for 
the Jew as to need barely a word to bring 
out the Jewish reference. Jesus is set forth 
as the Divine-Human Savior from sin—to 
give the earliest possible check to the false 
Jewish notions of the Messiah—which is 
embodied in the name, Jah-Hoshea, the 
substantial equivalent of Immanuel. 

Proof that Jesus’ Birth-Place was that 
of Messiah (ch. ii. 1-23) is for the Jew. 
In chapter i, the name Jesus—which the 
Jews hated, claiming that it connected Him 
with Nazareth and proved that He was 
not the Messiah—Matthew repeats five 
times. ‘This was not done by the Evangel- 
ist to madden the Jews, but to open the 
way for him to meet (in chapter ii.) once 
for all this popular—and to the Jews co- 
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gent—argument: for rejecting Jesus. 

A careful study of the events recorded 
in chapter ii. will show that they are all in- 
troduced by Matthew—and by him alone— 
for the sole purpose of showing the Jews, 
by an appeal to Jewish records and history 
within their reach and beyond question, 
that Jesus had the birthplace of Messiah, 
~namely, Bethlehem, and not Nazareth, as 
many thought. Nazareth, indeed, was only 
an obscure place providentially chosen for 
His early home and development,—both the 
birthplace and the residence being in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. This was the only way 
to meet Jewish prejudice—by annihilating 
it by unquestionable facts. 

The same Jewish aim is easily traced in 
the remainder of the Introduction (ch. iii. 
I—iv. II). 


This method of Critical and Constructive 
Study carried through the Gospel, with the 
aid of the Key and the Outline Plan, and 
the results embodied in the handy Bible, 
will fasten all these Jewish peculiarities 
firmly in mind, and will place all these pas- 
sages in their proper setting in the Plan of 
the Book. At the same time it will help to 
fix in mind all the parts common to Mat- 
thew with the other Gospels. 


The Outline View thus given, of the 
Study of the Bible as Literature, is suffi- 
cient to show the very great importance of 
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such Study. That the Study of the Bible 
should take in its Literary Matter, Literary 
Form and Literary Construction, will be 
sufficiently evident to any one who has any 
conception of the nature and function of 
Literature in the strict sense. Such Litera- 
ture is made up of the books that embody 
the great Thought of the world that is of 
universal and permanent interest, in the 
appropriate Forms, and shaped by Creative 
Intellect. The Bible, as rising in Matter, 
Form and Construction above all other 
books, is rightly known as The Book; and 
for this reason is preeminently worthy of 
such Literary Study. That its Matter is 
God’s Purpose of Redemption, exalted 
above all merely human thought, and a Di- 
vine Revelation, easily gives it a better 
claim to human attention and investigation 
than any other book ever written. It en- 
titles it to such Constructive Literary Study, 
as that is the only kind that conforms 
strictly to the principles of psychology and 
pedagogy, and promises a genuine mastery 
of this Book of God. 

If our judgment is not greatly at fault, 
the Christian Church is on the eve of a 
thorough revision of its views on this all- 
important subject, and of its student meth- 
ods for mature minds as well. We believe 
that the new departure will take the direc- 
tion we have indicated in unfolding the 
Method of Literary and Constructive Study. 


Relation of Evolution and Darwinism to | the 


Question of Origins 


Rev. G. L. Younc, PirrsFretp, Mass. 


The question of origins has always 
possessed peculiar attractions for the spec- 
ulative instincts of the human mind. In 
the absence (or denial) of assured knowl- 
edge on the subject, it is but natural that 
men should indulge in speculative tenden- 
cies as to the beginning of things. For 
ages men have as a fact, been doing this. 

Among the ancients who guessed or 
speculated on the problems of existence 
there were those who hit upon some form 


or phase of an evolutionary process of be- 
coming, and in modern times men have 
recurred to this old idea of the pagan phil- 
osophers. As a result, they have given us 
a complete philosophy of things—a philos- 
ophy upon whose string everything is sus- 
pended, worlds and men and morals and 
religion, and sometimes even God himself. 
The object of this somewhat lengthy ar- 
ticle is to call attention to a few things 
concerning this evolution speculation. 


Be TS a me 
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it 
Unscientific 


Touching this whole scheme, we are 
bold to make the general remark at the 
outset, thal it depends largely or wholly 
upon assumption. 

If we are right in this remark, then this 
one fact alone does away with practically 
all validity that the plausible-appearing 
scheme may seem to possess. For, if it is 
sheer assumption, it is really reduced at 
once to something possessing no scientific 
value at all, mere idle speculation, resoly- 
ing itself into something much lighter than 
air; and not only not worthy the acceptance 
for one moment of any man scientifically 
minded, but not even calling for his seri- 
ous consideration. 

And we here maintain, and that stoutly, 
that it is assumption, and only assumption. 
Those who have attempted to prove other- 
wise have soon left the ground of solid 
fact and have soared into the airy realms 
of hypothetical thinking. Such speculation 
is by no means a scientific procedure and 
does not deserve to be so regarded. As a 
fact, the doctrine of evolution is positively 
not a scientific thing; for, at its best, it is 
no more than an unproved and unprovable 
hypothesis.1._ Its best friends would hardly 
dare to assert that it has ever been actu- 
ally proved, or that it rests upon any really 
demonstrated basis of assured truth. 


The Claim of Universal Acceptance 


It was not very many years ago, however, 
that some writers talked smartly of the 
general acceptance of evolutionary views. 
Thus in 1888, even so sensible a man as 
Le Conte was confident of the absolute 
certainty of evolution. To him it was not 
only certain, but axiomatic, its law being 
“far more certain” than that of gravita- 
tion. In 1891, the Rey. H. MacQueary 
considered evolution a well established sci- 
entific theory and accepted as a “fact” by 
nearly all scientists. And even as late as 
1908, Dr. Astley refers to evolution as the 
school of thought “which now holds the 


I See. e. g., A. Patterson’ i i 
deat g n’s Other Side of Evolution, 


i 2 Evolution and Its Relation to Religious Thought, 
3 Evolution of Man and Christianity, p. 47, 80. 


The Whole Scheme of Darwinian Evolution Rests on 


Assumptions 


field in all the scientific thought of our 
time” ;* while in the Outlook for September 
5, 1908, a reviewer says that “scientific men 
as a body, two or three dissentients except- 
ed, accept the evolutionary doctrine’ (p. 
42). 

Now these last statements, and innumer- 
able others of like character that are so 
airily made, sound well as generalized asser- 
tions. But when thus brought down to date, 
such assertions become mere rhetoric; for 
they advance claims that are very far from 
the truth. It is the opposers of evolution 
who are now having their turn. While, 
no doubt, the theory is still widely preval- 
ent, its opponents see clearly that it is on 
the wane. They do not fear to speak con- 
fidently of its “collapse”, and can point to 
the fact that it has been given up by 
prominent scientists, besides not having the 
same strong grip that it once had on the 
popular mind. 

And certainly it does seem to be 
among the sure things of our time that 
this doctrine of evolution does not hold 
that place in either the scientific or popu- 
lar world that it once held. It has passed 
its zenith. Its star pales. Its power de- 
clines. 

Then, too, the advocates of the evyolu- 
tionary view are now broken up into a 
number of distinct and hostile camps;5 
and, to an outsider, these camps seem to 
be mutually destructive. The original 
foundations upon which the doctrine was 
built have been either destroyed, or else 
tremendously shaken; and we know of no 
other real foundations that have come in 
to take their place. Moreover, we deem 
it safe to say that the majority of present- 
day evolutionary factionalists undoubtedly 
began their evolutionary career on the 
tacit assumption that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion 1s true, that having been settled by the 
speculations of years ago. 


4 Prehistoric Archeology and The O. T., p. 44; and 
see Independent, July 30, 1908, p. 261. 

5 See, e.g., Independent, March 20, 1902, va 683- 
686; March 27, 1902, p. 752: Sept., 1904, p. 677 f.; cb. 6, 
1908, p. 314; July, 1908, p. 261f.; Hom. Review, Oct., 
png a 257;, Outlook, Sept. 5, 1608, p. 42; Astley. p. 57 
ff.; Hutton’s Darwinism and Lamarckism, 
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In the Independent for June 19, 1902, 
Professor Henry Goodwin Smith had an 
article entitled “Tradition against Science”. 
A more exact caption would appear to have 
been, “The Bible against Tradition”; for 
what he scores as Tradition is largely the 
Bible or teachings drawn therefrom; while 
what he denominates Science is tradition 
of the baldest sort, the traditions of the 
evolutionary speculatists. As, however, the 
main gist of his article is perhaps almost as 
pertinent to-day as when it was first writ- 
ten, it is thought well to call attention to it. 

The Professor states the former general 
belief, “that man was created a few thou- 
sand years ago, wholly distinct from all 
other creatures, and endowed immediately 
with very lofty mental and spiritual charac- 
teristics”. As contrasted with this, he states 
as a view now widely held, “that man 
emerged slowly, at a very remote period, 
from a lower order of beings, and that he 
has gradually developed his mental and 
moral powers”. He later lays down the 
proposition that, “in the public schools, the 
colleges and the universities of our coun- 
try there is taught explicitly” this second 
view of the origin and progress of man. 
This he supports by numerous citations and 
references, and closes by drawing certain 
conclusions. 

And just here doubtless emerges one 
main reason for the success that has attend- 
ed the propagation of this astounding phi- 
losophy: immature minds, devoid of dispo- 
sition to reflect on these things for them- 
selves, are placed under the influence of 
those for whose opinions they come 
(whether rightly or wrongly) to have high 
regard. In their hands are put text-books 
that are supposed to give the results of sci- 
entific investigation. These callow youth 
are not honestly informed that evolution is 
a mere hypothesis, unproved and unprovy- 
able. They are taught that it is strictly 
scientific truth, something settled beyond 
dispute. Their psychic state and their en- 
vironment are such that they quite readily 
accept what is taught on this line—whether 
true or false. Though this particular theory 
is false, it is nevertheless accepted in this 
way by many, and during all their lives they 
are likely to be warped and misguided by 
its fallacies. 


In the case of those who have thus ac- 
cepted this theory from older persons while 
attending college or even preparatory 
schools, there usually was not, of course, 
any reasoning of it out for themselves nor 
any deep study of it. They simply received 
it as a scientific dictum from those whose 
opinions they respected. Once accepted, it 
(with some, at least) grew with the years 
and enthralled the life. With a good many 
such it has never been laid aside; partly, 
no doubt, because they were quite content 
without seriously examining it, and partly, 
perhaps, because they have never sufficiently 
laid aside their prejudices in favor of it 
to enable them to study it with candor. 
They have never laid it bare to the founda- 
tions, but their study of it has been largely 
from the standpoint of its accepted truth. 
When, however, they once do really look 
into it, it is not to be wondered at if they 
give it up. The wonder would be if they 
did not do so. 


Abatement from the Old Claims 


To-day evolution is no longer a god to 
swear by. Even some of its adherents do 
not refer to it with the assuredness once so 
characteristic. Thus, e. g., one of its recent 
advocates says that “the evidence in favor 
of the theory of descent is not absolutely 
demonstrative, but the theory is the most 
satisfactory one that has as yet been ad- 
vanced to account for the facts’”.® 

This seems tantamount to saying that, of 
any number of possible theories, evolution 
happens to be the most satisfactory one— 
to him. 

Relative especially to Darwinian evolu- 
tion, we may cite as a sample an editorial 
of the Independent for June 23, 1908. Re- 
ferring to A. R. Wallace as still lingering 
on the stage of action, it states that already 
he “can see the younger biologists turning 
away from the faith in which they have 
been brought up, and treating with a certain 
degree of contempt the simple formula 
which he and Darwin announced to the 
Linnean Society at that memorable meeting 
of 1858”. 

It further says: “We now hear it said 
occasionally that Darwinism does not work. 
It does not matter. Darwinism has 


6 T.H. Morgan, Eyolution and Adaptation, p. 48. 
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worked”. Yes! but in what way? The 
answer is: “It has done splendid service 
in organizing and guiding biological science 
for fifty years”. Yes! it may (and for so 
long a time) have guided biological sci- 
ence; but in doing this we submit that it 
has been doing “splendid service” only if it 
is true. For it is only a hypothesis, and 
a false hypothesis at that, its guidance has 
been misleading and mischievous, a_hin- 
drance rather than a help to the truth. 
Truth is not aided by having Error to guide 
her. 

But this editorial continues: “To what 
extent or in what form it [Darwinism] will 
be of service in the future it remains for 
the new Darwins and Wallaces to deter- 
mine. As Professor Thomson says: ‘A 
scientific theory is not a creed, but a pol- 
icy’” (p. 219). 

This has about it a dubious ring. It does 
not look hopefully forward as regards Dar- 
winism. And why not? If Darwinism is 
true, and if this writer had full faith in its 
truth, he would look forward hopefully to 
its “service in the future’. Further, it is 
worth remarking relative to the citation 
from Professor Thomson that “a scien- 
tific theory”, whether a “creed” or a “pol- 
icy”, is not necessarily science. Science is 
not theory. It is knowledge. Moreover, 
nothing short of knowledge is ever true 
science. 

Then, as regards evolution, there are 
those looking on from the outside who ap- 
parently see what many on the inside re- 
fuse to see. Thus in his book entitled “The 
Bible the Word of God”, Dr. F. Bettex 
looks upon Darwinian evolution as a thing 
of the past. It is, indeed, something that 
is “disappearing as it came”. The number 
of scientists who are deserting it is “daily 
increasing”. 

Professor L. T. Townsend, formerly of 
Boston University, seems to be the man in 
America who has given the status of this 
doctrine the closest study. In a lecture de- 
livered in Boston some few years ago, on 
“The Collapse of Evolution” (and which 
the present writer was fortunate enough to 
hear), the Professor not only exposed the 
weakness and fallacy of some of the argu- 
ments that had been used to prop it up, but 
he clearly and convincingly evinced its loss 


of prestige in the scientific world.? Since 
that time he has again taken up the subject 
and shown that this decrease of prestige is 
still going on. He states that, in their ef- 
forts to establish their theories, evolution- 
ists have met defeat after defeat; further, 
that “the continually repeated assertion that 
the most scholarly men, the ablest scientists 
and the world’s greatest philosophers are 
all evolutionists, is found to be a downright 
misrepresentation”.8 


An editorial in The Bible Student and 
Teacher for October, 1908, refers to the 
habit of Professor James Orr of “spending 
his vacations in the lecture-rooms of the 
great German scientists and theologians, 
getting their latest views at first-hand”, and 
cites the distinguished Scotch professor as 
saying that 


“The greatest scientists and theologians 
of Europe are now pronouncing Darwin- 
ism to be absolutely dead”. Then we have 
these words :— 

“When Darwin and Spencer first sent 
out their pronouncements to the world, we 
were assured that ‘the Bible must yield 
before the advancing light of science’; and 
we saw preachers and professors make 
haste to get under cover in order to escape 
being branded as idiots or bigots ! Now, 
if the message of the Scotchman is to be 
credited, the men who abandoned the 
stronghold of faith out of sheer fright will 
soon be found scurrying back to the old 
and impregnable citadel, when they learn 
that ‘the enemy is in full retreat?” (p. 
245f.). 

This last citation reminds the writer of 
something coming under his own observa- 
tion. A clergyman with whom he was at 
one time conversing gave him to understand 
that, now that the opinion as regards evo- 
lution was changing, he was contemplating 


7 See his pamphiet, ‘The Collapse of Evolution;” 
also the same in Bible Student and Teacher for Jan., 
1905, p. 8 28. And see Patterson, p. 7 ff. 

8 See Bible Student and Teacher, June, 1908, p. 
452 ff.; The Watchman, May 21, 1908.—The recent 
celebration in scientific, academic and literary circles 
of the one hundredth anniversary of Darwin's birth, 
and of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of his 
book ‘t The Origin of Species’, has, like many another 
popular and sentimental commemoration, served to 
revive that which has thus been memorialized. Special 
efforts have been put forth, special meetings have been 
held, special addresses have been given, s ecial arti- 
cles have been written, special magazine editions have 
been published, on the line of this celebration and in 
honor of Darwin and of Darwinism. See, e. g. Nature, 
March 138, 1909, p. 72, f.; April, 1909, p. 142 f., Pop. Sci. 
Monthly, April, 1909, That this widespread move- 
ment has had some effect in staying the receding tide 
of Darwinian thought, and in imparting a certain 
amouut of new though artificial vitality to that collaps- 
ing system, there may be no doubt. 
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a change of his own views. ‘That is, while 
evolution was a popular thing he was an 
evolutionist, but now that it was on the 
wane he was meditating the reversal of 
his—I had almost said—opinion. But such 
slaves to popularity can hardly be said to 
have opinions. And yet, relative to this 
very notion of evolution, there are doubtless 
many who belong to this class. 

It was reported that at the 1907 meeting 
of the British Association the interest cen- 
tered largely in 


“the profound mysteries of the universe— 
the majestic processions of stars moving 
in opposite directions, the origin of life 
and matter and the evolution of creative 
force. Higher science is more reverent 
than higher criticism. The leaders of the 
association, following the example of Lord 
Kelvin, the Nestor of British science, have 
put agnosticism behind them and have 
united in studying the creative order of 
the universe with profound humility and 
reverent awe. There may be varying opin- 
ions about atoms, but a universe without 
a creative mind is now regarded as scien- 
tificially impossible” .® 

Fatal Concessions of Professor Wallace 

In the Independent for February 25 and 
March 4, 1909, there is a paper by Dr. A. R. 
Wallace (the co-discoverer with Darwin of 
what is known as Darwinism), setting forth 
the principles of that system. In this paper 
Wallace attempts an explanation of that 
system, but in reality he appears to explain 
nothing very effectually. Seeing that evo- 
lution apart from some superior ever-pres- 
ent superintendency is a failure, and not ap- 
parently caring (or daring) to give the 
credit to a personal God, he gets himself 
into trouble—although seemingly not know- 
ing this himself. 

He confesses that, even if the facts “are 
adequate to explain [to evolutionists] the 
method of organic evolution, yet the under- 
lying causes are, and will probably ever re- 
main, not only unknown, but inconceivable 
by us”. Referring to “the mysterious power 
we term life, which alone renders possible 
the production from a few of the chemical 
elements such diverse fabrics as bone and 
skin, horn and hair”, etc., he says frankly 
that this mysterious force “will never be ex- 
plained in terms of mere matter 


9 See Bible Student and Teacher, Sept., 1907, p. 
165. 


and motion’. It is not strange that he is 
driven to a reference to “that ever-present 
organizing and guiding power” that works 
such wonderful things in nature; of which 
he gives as a single example “that most 
wonderful congeries of organs, the birds’ 
covering of feathers”. 

Then comes the following highly signifi- 
cant paragraph: 


“Every attempt to explain these phen- 
omena—even Darwin’s highly complex and 
difficult theory of pangenesis—utterly 
breaks down; so that now even the ex- 
treme monists, such as Haeckel, are driven 
to the supposition that every ultimate cell 
is a conscious, intelligent individual, that 
knows where to go and goes there!” 


No wonder he ends this with an excla- 
mation point! And here is the conclusion 
of his article: 


“These unavailing efforts to explain the 
inexplicable, whether in the details of any 
one living thing or in the origin of life 
itself, seem to me to lead us to the irre- 
sistible conclusion that beyond and above 
all terrestrial agencies there is some great 
source of energy and guidance, which in 
unknown ways pervades every form of or- 
ganized life, and of which we ourselves 
are the ultimate and foreordained out- 
come”, 

Now I do not know whether or not this 
genial and gifted naturalist believes in a 
God, though the issue of the Independent 
that contains the above words says editori- 
ally that he does (p. 500) ; although this ci- 
tation is manifestly at once pantheistic and 
materialistic. He is, at any rate, as he tells 


us in his Autobiography, a confirmed 
spiritualist, as were multitudes of ancient 
pagans. 


One thing is sure, however, and that is 
that he has not explained evolution. No 
one has ever explained it, to say nothing of 
demonstrating it. It remains to-day what, 
indeed, it always has been, a mere hypoth- 
esis—but a hypothesis around which in- 
genious men have skillfully woven a great 
web of those facts of nature that they have 
so ably and laboriously observed and col- 
lated. The best and wisest of them, how- 
ever (note that it is not said those that 
are the most severely logical in the appli- 
cation of their system!), see that evolution 
by itself alone is not sufficient to explain 
the facts that actually exist. So they fre- 
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quently refer one to some ever-present 
superintending power that does the rest. 
They may not, however, refer us to a per- 
sonal God. Quite frequently they ultimate 
in an impersonal pantheistic conception of 
nature—like the heathen of old—or, as Dr. 
Wallace puts it, “some great source of 
energy and guidance”,—whatever he means 
by this expression. 

Now in reality, this “great source of en- 
ergy and guidance” (that some, like the 
Athenians of old, are thus blindly groping 
after,) is the personal God. And this God 
is the One who “in the beginning created 
the heavens and the earth’ (Gen. i. 1); 
who “created the great sea-monsters, and 
every living creature that moveth where- 
with the waters swarmed, after its kind, 
and every winged bird after its kind” (ver. 
21); who also “made the beasts of the 
earth after their kind, and the cattle after 
their kind, and everything that creepeth 
upon the ground after its kind” (v. 25); 
and who finally capped the creative climax 
when he ‘created man after his own im- 
age’ (v. 27). Notice that all were created 
after their kind, and all without the inter- 
vention of Darwinian, Lamarckian, or any 
other kind of evolution. This stupendous 
fact of creation—a truth too high and 
noble, apparently, for some minds to grasp 


—this is THE HIGHEST TRUTH KNOWN TO 
MAN. 
The “mechanical explanation of life” 


has completely and confessedly miscarried. 
There has been an “utter failure of physi- 
cal principles to explain vital manifesta- 
tions”. Abiogenesis (spontaneous gener- 
ation) is a purely hypothetical fiction. 
Haeckel and some other belated material- 
ists seem not as yet to have discovered 
this. It is, nevertheless, a figment of the 
imagination, a theory that never has had 
any real scientific support. 


On the other hand, the sensible and 


scientific dictum is (and ever must 
be), “No life apart from antecedent 
life”. This the theistic evolutionists see, 


but its logical consequences they do not 
accept. For, in reality, this dictum of em- 
Pirical science leads up inevitably, uner- 
ringly and logically to the idea of a living, 
all-wise and all-powerful Personality as 
the ultimate source of existence and life. 


And that Personality is the true, the living 
and the only God, the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of all. The impersonal force-gods 
of some evolutionists are things of nought; 
but Jehovah made the heavens (Ps. xcvi. 
5), even the heavens and the earth and the 
things that are therein (Rev. x. 6). It is 
he that “giveth to all life and breath and 
allethings on (ACS xVil8 25) Eten is) etue 
God of the spirits of all flesh”? (Num. xvi. 
22). “In his hand is the soul of every 
living thing and the breath of all man- 
kind” (Job xii. 10). When he sends forth 
his Spirit, they are created; when he takes 
away their breath, they die and return to 
their dust (Ps. civ. 29, 30). 

There is no record, scientific or other- 
wise, that God has ever imparted life or 
brought into existence the varied multi- 
tudes of living forms in any way different 
from that revealed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures—by act of creation, Against this 
creational truth there exists no valid ob- 
jection; of it there is no scientific refuta- 
tion. The multitudinous conflicting the- 
ories of the ages—inythological, philo- 
sophical and scientific—these but serve to 
accentuate its superiority, its beauty and 
its truth. 

Instead of being made in the image of 
God, the evolutionist contends that man 
was made in the image of the beast. The 
words of a recent writer will illustrate 
this. He says: 

“Tt is plain that in whatever image man 
was made; the monkey, the dog, the cat, 
the bear, the mouse, and even the bird, the 
turtle and the fish are made in substan- 


tially the same image’’.1° 
This might have done for philosophical 


but unscientific heathen whose darkened 
minds were incapable of anything higher 
and truer (cf. Rom. i. 20-28); but for 
those who have come to a nobler and juster 
apprehension of things—that there is no 
creation apart from a Creator—that above 
all, back of all and the personal Cause of 
all, there stands One who inhabits eter- 
nity (see Ps. xc. 2; Isa. lvii. 15), and 
apart from whom nothing was ever brought 
into being (see Gen. i.; Acts xvii. 23ff.; 
Rom. xi. 36)—such nobler minds are gifted 
with the power to understand that the 


to Independent, Feb. 11, 1909, p. 320. 
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phrase “special creation” is not ‘‘meaning- 
less”, that the process itself is not beyond 
‘{magination”, and that man came into be- 
ing by precisely such grand process. In 
the words of one of the ablest men of the 
nineteenth century—thinker, preacher, lec- 
turer, editor, author and infidel-fighter, the 
eloquent but sarcastic H. L. Hastings—we 
may say :— 


“Of course there is no disputing about 
tastes; and if a man chooses to put away 
his history, his heritage and his hopes as 
a son and creature of Almighty God, and 
trace his genealogy to the monkey, the 
mollusk, the moner and the mud, we must 
respect his rights and allow him to exercise 
his preferences; but when he insists that 
we shall also trace our genealogical line 
through ancestral apes and patriarchal pol- 
lywogs, we respectfully decline the honor. 
We prefer to look higher; and as there is 
still a little uncertainty among scientific 
men on the point, we propose to give our- 
selves the benefit of the doubt and still 
look up to a Heavenly Father, instead of 
down to a little dot of a mud-spawned 
moner, as the source of our existence”.14 


Dogmatically Reaffirmed, and Denied 


In the Homiletic Review for April, 1906 
(and quoted in The Bible Student and 
Teacher for June, 1906, p. 444), is a state- 
ment by Dr. T. T. Munger relative to two 
things that he thinks occurred within the 
nineteenth century: 


“The discovery that the first chapters of 
Genesis are not historical”; and that “man 
was not created perfect in character, but 
instead has been slowly developed from 
lowest savagery and brutehood. If these 
Vous are not settled, nothing is set- 
tled”. 


We are sorry to leave so “settled” a 
man with “nothing” settled; but the un- 
embellished and unanswerable fact simply 
is that neither of these things is settled in 
the way in which the confiding but mis- 
informed doctor thinks they are. At pres- 
ent, however, we have to do entirely with 
the latter of his astounding propositions, 
that of the evolution of humanity from 
brutehood to manhood. 

And here it may be stated that, in spite 
of the self-opinionated certainty that char- 


_i1 See Introduction to Patterson’s Errors of Eyolue 
tion, p. XIv. 
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acterizes this utterance, we know, and the 
learned doctor should have known, that the 
doctrine of evolution is decidedly not set- 
tled in the way he conceives it to be. Had 
the erudite divine but taken the trouble to 
do what he should have done, read a little 
on both sides of the question instead of 
taking his opinions ready-made from evo- 
lutionary dogmatists, he might not have 
made so wild a statement. Further, in 
spite of the presumption of his ill-advised 
statement, we are bold to affirm that there 
is no real proof, absolutely none, from any 
source whatsoever, that man “has been 
slowly developed from lowest savagery and 
brutehood”. And this we do not fear to 
say right in the face and eyes of all the 
infallible asseverations of “cocksure” dog- 
maticians of the last half century. This 
parrot-habit of repeating with an air of 
unfaltering infallibility, that evoluton is @ 
settled thing; that it is believed by practi- 
cally all thinkers; and that its rejection is 
a sure indication of mental incompetence, 
—all this has doubtless had its effect as a 
game of bluff, but it has added not one 
whit to the weak-kneed position of evolu- 
tional traditionalism. 

Dr. Leavitt, Ex-President of Lehigh 
University, came very much nearer the 
truth when he said recently: 


“All the facts of the past cycles of the 
earth are against Darwinism. Protoplasm 
evolving a universe is a superstition more 
pitiable than the paganism which worship- 
ped the image of Diana as the mother 
of creation’’.12 

And Professor Townsend has not feared 


to assert, and that frequently, “in public 
address and in print”, that “evolution, both 


theistic and atheistic, is not supported by 


one single well-established fact in the 
whole range of either science, philosophy 
or religion”. He declares that “evolu- 
tionists have met defeat after defeat ‘n 
their effort to establish their theories”. 
He states, moreover, that “the continually 
repeated assertion that the most scholarly 
men, the ablest scientists and the world’s 
greatest philosophers are all evolutionists, 
is found to be downright misrepresenta- 
tion”.18 


12 Bible Student and Teacher, June, 1908, p. 444. 
13 Ibid p. 452, 454. 
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Darwin and His Works Scientifically Discredited 


This whole theory of Darwinian Evolu- 
tion, as modernly “established”, was so es- 
tablished through an utter lack of logical 
thinking. Darwin’s book, “The Origin of 
Species”, furnished the chief corner-stone 
in this modern foundation. And this book 
is a paragon of illogical processes of 
thought. 

To be sure, it has not been looked upon 
in this way by evolutionists, any more than 
has “Science and Health” by Christian Sci- 
entists. Even as late as September 16, 
1907 (in the Dial, p. 161), an evolutionary 
writer refers to this work of Darwin “with 
its rigid adherence to scientific methods”, 
while he further speaks of “the general ac- 
ceptance of the theory of descent by all men 
competent to judge”. 

We pass by this intentional slur at the 
incompetence of non-evolutionists. The 
pertinent question just at present may 
rather be whether or not a man who is not 
a specialist in biology is competent to judge 
if an extended argument is consistent and 
logical. Yet an argument must be consist- 
ent and logical if it is to possess any claim 
whatever to a “rigid adherence to scientific 
methods”. 
Darwin’s “Rigid Adherence to Scientific 

Method” Tested 


Now we are bold to say, that the man 
who can speak seriously of a “rigid adher- 
ence to scientific methods” as characterizing 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species”, either shows 
that he has never read that work, or that 
he himself is the one “incompetent to 
judge”. For, while we must (and freely 
do), admit that Darwin’s book contains an 
“unparalleled accumulation of facts” of a 
relevant kind; yet no man could well throw 
to the winds more of the principles and 
processes of logical reasoning and correct 
thinking than did Mr. Darwin. In other 
words, even though it be admitted that his 
powers of observation were of the acutest 
and his methods of observation may have 
been of the exactest type, yet on the other 
hand his mode of using the facts he so 
diligently collected was far removed from 
the “rigidly scientific”. 

It is well to take into account the un- 


doubted fact (when their conclusions, and 
even opinions, are thrust upon us as “au- 
thoritative”’), that physical scientists as a 
class are no better thinkers than are trained 
men in other professions. Because men 
spend a part of their time in the observing 
and collecting of facts from the natural 
world is no proof at all (or even indica- 
tion) that they can reason any more cor- 
rectly than can men in some other callings. 
Because they spend considerable time in 
laboratory and other experimental work in 
no way shows their superior ability in the 
correct and logical handling of facts; nor 
are they thereby any better able to enter 
the realm of abstract thinking and to rea- 
son to the great hidden facts of the universe 
and to pass confident and competent judg- 
ment thereon. In fact, the sooner that sci- 
entists and others get their minds disabused 
of the false notion, that members of the 
scientific fraternity are better thinkers than 
are the men of other learned professions, 
the better for them and for the world. 
Who among us has not observed repeated 
examples of the loose, slipshod and inexact 
processes pursued by many who are called 
scientific men; as well as noted some of the 


incorrect results attained thereby? The 
same is true of Darwin’s work. Its author 
may have been a great observer (and 


dreamer); but, when it comes to logical 
reasoning, he was past-master in his lack 
of it. In confirmation of this statement I 
here repeat in substance, what I have writ- 
ten elsewhere: 


We say, then, that the great Darwin was 
not scientific in his methods of reasoning, 
nor was he scientific in that he had no cer- 
tainty of the truth of the views ke pre- 
sented. If science is not guesswork, but 
knowledge, then we dare assert that “The 
Origin of Species” is not scientific. 


Mr. Darwin was a mighty man in his 
way. His “Origin of Species” and “De- 
scent of Man” are packed from cover to 
cover with an array of facts that show an 
amazing amount of careful inquiry, patient 
research and wonderfully extensive read- 
ing. Yet, notwithstanding all this, I may 
say by way of personal testimony, that i 
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think no other book ever read by myself 
can compare with the former of these two 
in the vast number of uncertainties and 
surmises that it presents. It abounds in 
such words as perhaps, probable, probably, 
apparently, possibly, may be, if, etc. Again 
and again we meet such doubtful expres- 
sions as: I can not doubt, I think, I believe, 
it appears to me almost certain, we must 
admit, I am fully convinced, we may reason- 
ably suppose, etc. Many assertions are 
made to the end that things seem so, ap- 
pear to be, may be, must be, might be, and 
the like. In my copy I have counted no 
fewer than 855 of these conjectures, as- 
sumptions, surmisings, etc. 

Now each of these iittle perhapses, prob- 
ablies, possiblies or guesses might be quite 
insignificant if taken alone. But when we 
take so many of them, combine them with 
the facts that are presented, and then at- 
tempt to realize that it is from such base- 
less premises as these that so much is 
drawn, the result is both bewildering and 
amusing. For it is upon a great accumula- 
tion of these little uncertainties that Mr. 
Darwin largely rested his imposing system. 
If the foundation is so uncertain, what may 
not the superstructure be? 

Now every one will concede to this able 
man, this patient investigator, and yet this 
gigantic supposer, the privilege of having his 
opinion, of believing, thinking, supposing, 
suspecting, assuming, being convinced, and 
so on to the end of his catalogue of uncer- 
tainties. It is conceded that he may sup- 
pose that may be many little things perhaps 
might possibly be probably so. But to build 
a great system, which intelligent men are ex- 
pected to accept, so largely of possibilities, 
probabilities, conjectures, guesswork and the 
like, and even call it science, is going a little 
too far. So, on even so vast an accumula- 
tion of these little seem-sos and may-bes as 
that which Darwin succeeded in getting to- 
gether, we do not concede to any man or 
men the privilege of denouncing creation, 
robbing God of his own place in the uni- 
verse, and of undermining men’s faith in the 
Bible and Christianity. When God and 
eternity are concerned, we want something 
more substantial than unscientific guesswork 
and the dubious principles springing there- 
from. 


On pages 108, 109 of the “Origin of 
Species” (sixth edition) is a diagram in- 
serted to “aid us in the understanding of 
this rather perplexing subject”, viz., “The 
probable effects of the action of natural se- 
lection through divergence of character and 
extinction, on the descendants of a common 
ancestor”. This diagram is considered as 
being quite important, as it is afterwards 
alluded to a number of times. Now, in the 
explanation that accompanies this diagram, 
there are at least 3 assumptions, 7 assumed 
probabilities, about 12 ifs, may-bes, predic- 
tions, etc., some 25 statements resting on 
no proven basis, and 25 suppositions. Thus 
we have about 75 assumptions or uncertain- 
ties, but scarcely a single fact, to prop up 
a theory! Surely this is neither science nor 
a “rigid adherence to scientific methods” ! 

The facts of the case are about as fol- 
lows: The diagram itself is supposition, 
the explanation is assumption, the princi- 
ples sought to be explained are suppositive, 
and the sum of the whole thing is con- 
jecture. 

Notice Mr. Darwin’s argument concern- 
ing the supposed development of mammary 
glands (p. 224 f.). This begins with a sup- 
position of evolutionists, continues with an 
if, advances with a question as to what 
possibly might have been, proceeds with a 
solution that seems probable, goes on by 
repeating the former assumption, and con- 
cludes with two suggestions. 

Professor G. Henslow states, that “Dar- 
win’s elaborate explanation of how he sup- 
posed an eye might come into existence by 
means of natural selection, required some- 
thing more than a score of imaginary sup- 
positions, all of which have to be accounted 
for, presumably by natural selection”. 

It must, therefore, be admitted that the 
arguments of the father of modern evolu- 
tion are quite often about as sure as the 
following: He first assumes, supposes, sus- 
pects, believes or infers that perhaps some 
things may be probable. When he gets 
along farther he acts as if his former sup- 
positions were veritable and assured facts. 
Then from such wonderfully established 
premises he finally arrives at the conclusion 
which already existed in his mind. Let any 
one read his book candidly and intelligently 
and he will find many arguments not a 
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whit more solid or valid than this. And 
this assuredly is not scientific method. If 
it is, then the sooner scientific method clears 
the field and gives place to a little logical 
reasoning and the use of a little common 
sense the better. 

And yet it is this book of Darwin’s, with 
its immense collection of fact and its equally 
immense collection of illogical reasoning, 
that ushered in a new era of thought on 
biological and other lines. It speaks vol- 
umes for the credulity of man that this kind 
of a book should have had the influence it 
did, and should recently have been desig- 
nated “the great book of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and one which changed the entire face 
of biology and philosophy’’.14 

Darwin was a great man for hypotheses. 
He said himself that he could not “resist 
forming one on every subject’’.15 
the many hypotheses that he thus formed 
was that one to which his name has become 
especially attached, Darwinism or “the 
origin of species by means of natural se- 
lection”. This entered his mind when he 
was but a young man; as early, I believe, 
as 1844. The hypothesis once formed, then, 
with that patience and thoroughness that 
characterized him as an investigator, he 
slowly and painstakingly gathered his great 
body of facts and skilfully wove them about 
the hypothesis he had formed. But this pa- 
tient and painstaking accumulation of facts, 
and this skilful weaving of them about his 
hypothesis, did not in any way change its 
nature as a hypothesis. It was a hypothesis 
when he began. It was none the less so 
when he had done. It is none the less so 
to-day. 


“Rigid Scientific Methods” as Practised by 
Evolutionists 


Leaving Darwin, we proceed to notice a 
few other samples of the “rigid scientific 
methods” as practiced by evolutionists, 
Thus, Professor H. W. Conn said a few 
years ago, that 


“In recent years there has arisen a school 
of evolutionists which places greater stress 
upon the sudden large variations, and is 
thus inclined to believe that a new species 
may appear at a single birth. From ordi- 
nary parents they suppose that there arises 
at a single birth, or, at most, by a few 
births, some new striking variation from 
the parent, which, remaining fixed in sub- 
vie 9 RES 


14 Independent, Feb, 11, 1 Pp. 319. 
15 See, e. g., Pop. Sci. Month y, April, 1909, p, 319 f. 


sequent generations, forms the starting- 
point of a new species. Darwin be- 
lieved that a new species is a product of 
many slow-changing generations; these 
modern evolutionists believe that frequent- 
ly a single birth produces a new species 
or at least a new race..... The solution 
of the problem does not yet appear to be 
in sight, but at the present time there 
seems to be reason for believing that both 
methods occur’.16 

There rather “seems to be reason for be- 
lieving” that the whole thing is guesswork, 
that they do not know anything about it. 
They “suppose” and “believe”. So, too, 
many have “supposed” and “believed” that 
they could square the circle or invent a 
perpetual motion apparatus. So Captain J. 
C. Symmes “supposed” the earth to be hol- 
low and to support within itself a teeming 
population, and some there were who “be- 
lieved” his theory to be true. At a later 
date the son of Captain Symmes “believed” 
that this new country had actually been 
visited by a Captain Wiggins and a Captain 
Tuttle, who then found the inhabitants to 
speak Hebrew; and so the younger Sym- 
mes “supposed” them to be one of the lost 
tribes of Israel. But supposing and guess- 
ing and believing, and this without good 
and real evidence,—this is not science. 

One more example: In the article by 
Professor H. G. Smith already referred 
to, there is quoted approvingly the follow- 
ing astounding, illogical, and even ignor- 
ant, passage from Redway and Hinman’s 
“Advanced National Geography”, a text- 
book studied in various public schools by 
thousands of our youth who do not know 
any better than to accept its teachings: 

“We therefore conclude that at one time, 
many thousands of years ago, all, or nearly 
all, people were more ignorant than the 
most savage tribes now living. They prob- 
ably did not know how to make many things, 
but lived in caves, wore no clothing, and 
ate only fruits, nuts, roots and such in- 
sects as they could catch and such small 
animals as they could kill with clubs and 
stones. At last some one may have learned 
how to tie a sharp stone on the end of a 
stick and thus make a spear with which to 
spear fish or kill animals. Then some one 
may have learned that sticks rubbed to- 
gether will get hot and at last burn, thus 
starting a fire”. 

This is another fair sample of evolu- 
tionary thinking. A hypothesis is laid 
down. There being nothing to support it 
logically, we are to “conclude” that “prob- 


16 Independent, March 20, 1902. 
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ably’ certain things “may” have taken 
place. Such a process is an imsult to the 
name of science, a travesty on truly scten- 
tific methods and an imposition on the 
public. Yet it is by such reasoning as 
this that the imposing structure of modern 
evolution has been built up, and it is such 
miserable mental manipulating as this that 
President Jordan is pleased to denominate 
a “rigid adherence to scientific methods” ! 

Such a system, based on such founda- 
tions, speaks volumes for the depravity of 
the human intellect and for the mixed and 
mushy mental movements that sometimes 
pass current as substitutes for real logi- 
cal thinking. That men (who in other 
matters appear to be fairly intelligent) 
should yet give their ready consent to such 
a congeries of speculative guesswork, and 
even dub it science, is a matter for mar- 
vel. That men who call themselves think- 
ers should allow themselves to be duped 
by a specious show of data strung together 
on the slender thread of an impossible hy- 
pothesis is humiliating in the extreme. 
That God and facts and logic should be 
thrown to the winds, while men who sure- 
ly ought to be “no longer children” will 
allow themselves to be tossed to and fro 
and carried about by every breeze of pop- 
ular speculative tradition, is a spectacle 
for men and for angels, and that calls for 


humiliation, commiseration and depreca- 
tion. 
The Evolutionary Conclusions Without 
“Scientific” Value 


To any candid mind, when these facts 
are made plain, it must be so clear as to 
be self-evident, that the mental processes 
by which a school of dogmatists has built 
up the evolutionary system are not Scien- 
tific and the finished product of such pro- 
cesses is not science. And when the fact 
is honestly faced, that evolution is but a 
far-fetched and utterly unproved hypo- 
thesis, we need not (for fear that we may 
bring upon us the scorn of this idol of a 
falsely so-called science,) be frightened 
half to death at our temerity in accepting 
the blessed and sensible doctrine of man’s 
creation. 

To be sure, it is doubtless eminently be- 
coming in laymen to listen respectfully to 
the opinions of experts and specialists in 
any department of human knowledge or 


research. Nevertheless, while this is so, 
the layman is not to be a mental slave, 
bound by another’s opinion, with no right 
to think or to formulate an opinion for 
himself. The fact is, every sensible man 
has a right to do his own thinking and not 
be under obligation to receive his opinions 
cut-and-dried from the hand of some high 
priest of learning. 


Scientists, e. g.,are usually specialists,each 
in his own field, one in this and another 
in that. But it does not follow from this 
that, on disputed questions, the layman 
is properly obligated to receive as law and 
gospel all opinions and hypotheses that 
emanate from scientific men. The scien- 
tist searches for facts (or is supposed to), 
classifies and interprets those facts, formu- 
lates opinions, hypotheses or theories, and 
sets forth such principles and doctrines as 
seem consistent with verified facts. But 
the layman is not thereby necessitated to 
accept willy-nilly all the opinions, theories, 
hypotheses, principles or doctrines as set 
forth by any scientist or any class of scien- 
tists. He has at least some right to take 
the facts furnished by the investigations of 
science and to interpret them for himself. 
And, if the facts seem to be inconsistent 
with the doctrine or hypothesis of the 
scientist, if the hypothesis seems not to 
stand in logical relation to the facts, he not 
only has the individual right of rejection, 
but is bound to reject them. In other 
words, the dictum of science—speaking ex 
cathedra, as she sometimes does—should 
not necessarily be the sole criterion of pub- 
lic or private acceptance. This is pecu- 
liarly so when we remember the errors of 
scientists in the past, and emphatically so 
when some doctrine or principle enunciated 
by one scientist or class of scientists as 
“established”, is doubted or contradicted 
by another. A man, even a layman, is not 
in any way obligated to accept even 
the more popular view. As in these days 
he certainly is not to be ridiculed if, per- 
chance, he rejects the nebular hypothesis, 
has no faith in the doctrine of evolution, 
denies the primeval savagery of man, or 
remains unconvinced as to the vast antiq- 
uity of the human species. In fact, so far 
as these last three are concerned, he is the 
more to be ridiculed for accepting a 
for rejecting them. 
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The International Lessons in Their Historical and 
Literary Setting 


DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


The International Lessons for August 
are drawn partly from the Acts of the 
Apostles, partly from Paul’s Epistles. The 
latter Lessons interrupt the Constructive 
Studies in the Acts, and so break the con- 
tinuity of interest. 

The Topics for August are: 

August 1: “Close of Paul’s Second 
Missionary Journey—Corinth”. Its Scrip- 
ture is Acts xviii. 1-22. 

[As this Scripture is the concluding por- 
tion of Part Third, Section 2, it was taken 
up in the June number (p. 443), as the 


Twenty-Seventh Study, in connection with 
the other Studies of that Section.] 


August 8: “Paul’s Instructions to the 
Thessalonians”. Its Scripture is 1 Thess. 
v. 12-24. 

August 15: “Paul’s Third Missionary 


Journey—Ephesus”. Its Scripture is Acts 
XVili. 23—xix. 22. 

August 22: “Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey (Continued)—The Riot at Ephe- 
sus”. Its Scripture is Acts xix. 23—xx. I. 

August 29: “Paul on Christian Love”. 


Its Scripture is 1 Cor. xiii. 1-13. 


i, The International Lesson for August 8 


Topic: “Paul’s Instructions to the Thessalonians”.—1 Thess. v. 12-24 


[For Lesson for August 1 see June number (p. 443), where it appears as the Twenty- 


Seventh Constructive Study in Acts. 


The Constructive Studies will be resumed, August 


15 and 22, in Studies Twenty-Ninth and Thirtieth. For Analysis of Section 3 see 
Lesson for August 15, p. 53. Should any class desire to continue the Constructive Studies 
without interruption this can be done by dividing one or more of them.] 


Ist, The Setting and Scope of the Epistle and the Lesson 


1. Place and Aim of the Epistle in the Pauline Groups 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians con- 
stitute the Third Group in Paul’s Epistles 
—as they appear in the English Bible— 
“Epistles of the Second Coming”. In the 
order of time, however, they are the earli- 
est of all the Pauline Epistles. 

The founding of the Church at Thessa- 
lonica was considered in the Study for 
July 18. When Paul and Silas (with Tim- 
othy) left Philippi (A. D. 50, 51), after 
their terrible experience there, they fled to 
Thessalonica (now Salonica) and began 
preaching in the Synagogue and gathered 
a Church there; supporting themselves in 
the meantime by tent-making, as a great 
famine was raging. 

At the end of three weeks, they were 
driven out of the Synagogue, and made the 
house of Jason their meeting-place for five 
or six months, gathering a large Church 


chiefly of Gentiles; at the end of which 
time the Unbelieving Jews, maddened by 
this extraordinary success, raised a Mob, 
accused the Evangelists of setting up Jesus 
as a King in place of Caesar, and drove 
them from the City. 

It was perhaps six months later that Paul 
sent Timothy from Corinth to inquire into 
their condition, and, being unable to visit 
them himself, he wrote the First Epistle to 
them from Corinth, to encourage them in 
their severe trials and persecutions (see 
1 Thess. i. 1-6) and to correct some mits- 
understandings that had arisen out of his 
teachings concerning the Kingdom of Jesus 
and His Second Coming (see 1 Thess. iv. 
13—Vv. II). 

Not long after, Paul received intelligence 
from Thessalonica that some of the false 
teachers were using his authority in sup- 
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port of their notion of the immediate Com- 
ing of “the day of the Lord” (2 Thess. 
ii. 2), and were in this way demoralizing 
the entire life of the Church, industrial, 
social, moral and religious. To show them 
the groundlessness of their expectation, 
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and to remedy the anarchy that had crept 
in, Paul wrote his Second Epistle from 
Corinth where he was engaged in founding 
the Greek-Christian Center of influence in 
Europe, from which to mold the Chris- 
tians in Greece. 


2. Place of the Scripture and Its Connection with Paul’s Aim 


If the fragmentary Scripture of the Les- 
son is to be understood, it must be re- 
garded as something else than Paul’s in- 
structions of how to lead an Ideal Chris- 
tian Life. It must be brought into connec- 
tion with the false notions of the Thessa- 
lonians about the Immediacy of the Lord’s 
Second Coming. 

From this point of view, it may be re- 
garded as Paul's Instructions to these Mis- 
taken Christians How to Lead the Chris- 
tian Life so as to be Ready for that Com- 
ing, whenever it should occur; and it 
should include 1 Thess. iv. t1—yv. 28. 

As this is only the first Stage of an im- 
portant movement, in that Church, if the 
study of the Lesson is to be of any help to 
the understanding of these Epistles, it 
must be extended to the second and critical 
Stage, as found in the Second Epistle; 
where Paul expounds the true doctrine of 


the Second Coming in order to correct 
their Errors. It will thus include parts of 
both Epistles. This covers 2 Thess. ii. 1— 
iii. 18. 

The Doctrine of the King and the Com- 
ing Kingdom would appear, from Acts xvii. 
5-9, to have had great prominence in Paul’s 
teachings at Thessalonica. The charge 
against Paul by which the Mob was roused 
and set on was, that he was setting up 
Jesus as King in the place of Caesar. The 
flight of the Evangelists was so urgent 
that they had no opportunity to set the 
Christians right on the Kingdom and the 
Second Coming. Hence the Erroneous no- 
tions that prevailed later, and had then to 
be met by the Epistles. The First dealt 
with their False Theory; the Second, with 
its Practical Outcome. 

There is barely space for some sugges- 
tions of how the Study may be prosecuted. 


2nd, Unfolding of the Scripture of the Expanded Lesson 


(i.) The First or Theoretical Stage of Their Error Regarding the Second 
Coming, and Paul’s Way of Meeting It—1z Thess. iv. 11—v. 28. 


1. Study their Twofold Error in Theory, arising from their Expectation of the 
Immediate Coming of the Lord: first, regarding their own freedom from social Duties 
and Obligations; secondly, regarding the Dead who died before the Lord’s Coming.—1 


Thess. iv. 11-18. 


(1) Some appear to have persuaded 
themselves that, as the present Dispensa- 
tion and Conditions were so soon to come 
to a close, “they were freed from social 
duties and obligations, and might neglect 
their daily employments and worldly busi- 
ness, looking for support to richer members 
of the Church” (1 Thess. iv. 11, 12). 


This was now theory; when 2 Thess. was 
written it had become practice (see 2 


Thess. iii.). 

(2) “Some among them, anticipating the 
Lord’s Immediate Coming, were distressed 
with the fear that those who Died before 
that event would lose their share in its 
glory and joy” (1 Thess. iy. 13-18). 

“He comforts them respecting their de- 
parted brethren, by an assurance that those 
who die before the Lord’s Coming, shall 


share, equally with those who survive, in 
its glorious blessings” (Par. Bib.). 


, 
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2. Study the Twofold Way in which Paul seeks to Meet and Correct these Errors, 
and to show them how to be Ready for the Lord’s Coming: by a Life of Watchfulness 
and Sobriety, as “the Children of the Light”; by a strict Devotion to all their Relative 
and Personal Christian Duties—1 Thess. v. 1-24. 


(1) They can only be Ready for the 
Lord’s Coming by the Life that becomes 
the Children of Light (1 Thess. v. 1-11). 


The Lord’s Return to Judgment will be 
as unexpected to the Unbelieving, as the 
coming of a midnight Burglar; and as 
“startling as the pang of childbirth”; they 
can only be Prepared for it by a Life of 
Watchfulness and Sobriety, by having on 
the Whole Armor of God (see Eph. vi. 14- 
17), and by continually Strengthening and 
Building up One Another. 


(2) Nothing short of a Life Devoted to 
their Christian Duties, Theistic, Social and 
Personal, can Prepare them for the Lord’s 
Coming (1 Thess. v. 12-24). 


There is no room for Antinomianism, or 
the neglect of the obligations of the Divine 


Law, either as the Commandment or as 
the Law of Love. 

Paul enumerates: 

a. Their Social and Relative Duties, 
among themselves and towards all men 
(v. 12-15). 

b. Their Religious and Personal Duties, 
covering the Entire Range of what is Es- 
sential to the Building up of the Christian 
Character and Life (v. 16-22). 

c. The Conclusion is a Prayer that directs 
them to the Power by aid of which this 
Perfect Life is to be Attained: The God 
of Peace and Holiness; the God Who Pre- 
serves till the Coming of the Lord; the 
Faithful God Who Calls and will also Do, 
—in short, the Covenant God, “Jehovah”, 
“He that Causes to Come to Pass” (v. 23, 
24). 

This would bring a true Christian Life. 


(ii.) The Second or Practical Stage in Their Error Regarding the _ Imme- 
diate Coming of the Lord, in which they had put their Theory into Practice. 


—2 Thess. ii. 1—iii. 18. 


Information seems to have reached Paul 
at Corinth, probably not very long after 
his First Epistle had been sent, that teach- 
ers of the Errors in connection with the 
Second Coming of the Lord were actively 
disseminating their notions, and quoting 
himself as authority for their teachings. It 
also appeared that the leaven of error, at 
first a theory confined to a few, was rapidly 
leavening the whole lump by becoming em- 
bodied in the lives of the people. 


While expressing his thankfulness for 
their growth in faith and love, his sympa- 
thy with the Christians in their sore tribu- 
lations, and his confident assurance that 
they shall be recompensed at Christ’s Com- 
ing (2 Thess. i.) ; it was necessary for the 
Apostle to set about Counteracting the 
Evils. To this he devotes Chapters ii. and 
ili, the Main things in which are, (1) a 
Denial with Reasons, and (2) a Command 
with Directions. 


1. Study the Way in Which Paul Denies the Teaching, falsely attributed to him, 


concerning the Immediate Return of Christ; 


mediately.—2 Thess. ii. 1. 


(1) He beseeches them not to be “Shak 
en Out of their Senses” by False Reports, 
from whatever sources, “Touching: the 
Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our 
Gathering Together unto Him” (2 eThéass.. 
My T,.2). 

(Vol. xi—4) 


hyhtent 


and Proves that He Can Not Come Im- 


Fhis clause is not an abjuration by the 
Coming and Gathering (as in the common 
Version), ? hut a statement of the subject 
touctiing which the Apostle wished to en- 
them. He had announced the 

“satheving | together” at the last day “in 
the clouds”, in 1 Thess. iv. 17. 
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They were not to be disturbed by any 
predictions professing to be from the 
Spirit, or 
written purporting to come from Paul or 
his colleagues, “to the effect that the day 
of judgment is come”. 

(2) Paul Corrects their Error concern- 
ing the Immediacy of the Second Coming 
and the accompanying Events, by Remind- 
ing them that he had already Taught them: 
That the Coming must be Preceded by a 
Great Apostasy, and by the Appearance 
and Temporary Ascendancy of the Man of 
Sin, the Spiritual Usurper, who should be 
utterly destroyed by the Lord at His Com- 
ing (2 Thess. 3-12). 

The Apostle had informed them concern- 
ing “the falling away”, or “the apostasy’, 
when he was with them in Thessalonica 
(see verse 5); so that here he simply re- 
minds them of that teaching. 


“The interpretation of this passage (vers. 
3-12) is confessedly very difficult. It is 
most commonly applied to the Pope of 
Rome, and the apostasy and delusions of 
the Romish Church. Some, however, sup- 
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pose that all past defection and corrup- 
tions are but precursors of a more awful 
apostasy yet to come, which shall be headed 
by some one person, the Man of Sin, the 
Antichrist. See Dan. viii. 26; xi. 31; 1 John 
ii. 18. ae de 

“The Christians at Thessalonica had been 
told what this restraining power was [that 
kept back the manifestation of the Man of 
Sin, until the time appointed by God]; but 
we are not informed. Many suppose that 
it was the control of the Roman Empire, 
on the decay of which the Papacy rose into 
power; others think that it refers to the 
restraining influence of well-ordered human 
government —the principles of Jaw and 
order (as opposed to those of ‘lawlessness’, 
the better reading for ‘sin’, in verse 7), 
holding in check the most violent forms of 
ungodliness” (Par. Bib.). 


[The remainder of Chapter ii. (vers. 13- 
17), and Chapter iii, 1-5, Paul devotes to 
commendations of “the brethren beloved” ; 
to practical admonitions; to a request for 
their intercessions for himself and his 
fellow-laborers in Corinth; and to an as- 
surance of his confidence that they will 
obey his command (about to be given), and 
thereby have their hearts directed into “the 
love of God” and “the patient waiting for” 
(or “the patience of”) “Christ’”.] 


Study Paul’s authoritative Command, that they set themselves Strenuously to 


Counteracting the Disorderly and Idle Life, to which the False Notions about the Im- 
mediate Coming of the Lord had led some of their number; and which was Demoral- 


izing the Church.—2 Thess. iii. 6—y. 15. 


(1) The First Direction, given at the 
Command of Jesus, was to withdraw fel- 
lowship from all those who, having repudi- 
ated their Social Duties and Obligations, 
were Leading an Idle and Disorderly Life 
(2 Thess. iii. 6). 

(2) The Second Direction was to follow, 
in their own Lives the Examples of Indus- 
try and Usefulness Set and Commended by 
their Teachers, especially by Paul himself 
(2 Thess. iii. 7-10). 


(3) The Third Direction, to “those who 
Neglect their regular Callings and Deyote 


their time to things which are none‘of: * 


was that they Return to honest Work and 
Earn their own Living (2 Thess. iii. 11, 
I2). 

(4) The Third Direction of Paul was, 
that, while diligent in their own Well- 
Doing, the faithful Believers should Seek 
by brotherly Treatment to Win back these 
Idlers to Faith and Duty; for help in Car- 
rying out which Direction he Prays for the 
Presence of the Lord of Peace, and the 
Gracious Benediction of the Lord Jesus 
Christ “with them all” (2 Thess. iii. 13- 
18). 


‘s Im attestation of the genuineness of the 


their business”, to the Idlers and Busy+* “Epistle Paul closes it with his own sign 


bodies that he heard were among 


« tem, + mefratfal. ¢ 
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C. Constructive Studies in Acts---Part T hird---Section x 


Constructive Analysis of Part Third--Section 3 


As already shown, in “Outline View of 
Part Third” (April, 1909, p. 264), that di- 
vision of Acts embraces Paul’s Three 
Campaigns, or Missionary Journeys, in 
Carrying the Gospel from the Gentile- 
Christian Center in Syrian Antioch over 
the entire Greek-Gentile World, from An- 
tioch to Illyricum. See Rom. xv. 19 and 
PAC TSECK 2) 

The Campaigns, which probably occupied 
the time from A. D. 46-60, or about 15 
years, resulted in founding new Greek- 
Christian Centers in Galatia (at Pisidian 
Antioch), in Greece (at Corinth), and in 
Asia Proper (at Ephesus). The Story of 
these Campaigns Luke records in Part 


Third, in its Three Sections. See “Outline 
View of Part Third—Acts xiii. 1—xxi. 16”, 
April, 1900, p. 264. 

The First Campaign, or Section 1 (Acts 
xiii, I—xvy. 35), has already been consid- 
ered in the Constructive Studies, Eigh- 
teenth to Twenty-Second. See April, 1909, 
p. 266. 

The Second Campaign, or Section 2 
(Acts xv. 36—xviii. 22), has been treated. 
in the Constructive Studies, Twenty-Third 
to Twenty-Seventh. See June, 1909, p. 427. 

The Third Campaign, or Section 3 (Acts 
Xviil. 23—xxi. 16), is taken up in the pres- 
ent issue (July, 1909, p. 53). 


Constructive Analysis of Section 3—Acts xviii. 23-xxi. 16 


The Principal Events in Section 3 (Acts 
XViii. 23—xxi. 16) are connected with the 
founding of a New Greek-Christian Cen- 
ter of Influence at Ephesus, the Capital of 
West Asia, which was to become the most 
4nfluential Greek-Christian Church; and 
the Section concludes with Paul’s going up 
to Jerusalem with his Formal and Official 
Report of the Completion of his Work, as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, for the Eastern 
Empire, or the Greek-Gentile World. 

Luke’s extremely Condensed Record of 
this Campaign furnishes the Scripture for 
Studies Twenty-Eighth to Thirty-First. 


Twenty-Eighth Study.—Founding of the 
Ephesian Center, by Divine Power:—Paul, 
after a brief Visit to the Galatian Churches, 
Hurried back to Ephesus to fulfil his Prom- 
ise to the Ephesians, and to Found a New 
Greek Center there,—for which the Way 
had been already Prepared by Others, and 
in which he was Aided by Extraordinary 
Manifestations of Divine Power (Acts 
XVili. 23—xix. 22). 

Twenty-Ninth Study—Pagan Reaction 
Baffled by the Roman Shield Thrown 
over the Christians:—Just as Paul had 
Formed his Great World-Purpose, De- 
metrius, the Manufacturer of Shrines for 
the Worshippers of Diana, complained that 


the Apostle’s Preaching had Ruined his 
Business in Asia, Appealed to the Greed 
of the Pagan Workmen, and thereby Stir- 
red up and Led a Mob for the Destruction 
of the Christians; which Riot the Temple- 
Keeper Quieted by Making it Plain that 
irresistible Roman Power and Law would 
Protect the Christians in their Rights,— 
thereby assuring the Permanence of Chris- 
tianity and Discrediting its Enemies; 
which, however, while Proving the Suc- 
cess of Christianity, led to Paul’s With- 
drawal (Acts xix. 23-41). 


Thirtieth Study.—Paul’s Completion of his 
Greek-Gentile Evangelization in Greece:— 
Leaving Ephesus by Reason of the Riot, 
Paul Crossed over into Europe to Finish 
his Work in Macedonia and Greece; 
whence, accompanied by Representatives 
bearing Gifts from the Churches on his 
Way to Jerusalem, he Returned to Troas 
and Evangelized the Upper Asian Coast 
(Acts xx, 1-16). 

Thirty-First Study—Paul’s Preparation 
of the Ephesian Center for its Future:— 
Paul, in hurrying on to Jerusalem, instead 
of Revisiting Ephesus, Summoned the Of- 
ficials of the Church to Meet him at Mil- 
etus; where, by rehearsing his Labors 
Among them, portraying the Experiences 
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awaiting him on his journey, and setting 
forth the strenuous future Work of the 
Church, he Sought to Prepare them for 
their Mission as the West-Asian Greek 
Christian Center (Acts xx. 17-38). 
Thirty-Second Study.—Paul’s Official 
Report at Jerusalem of the Completion of 
his Work for the Greek-Gentile World:— 
Paul, Accompanied by Representatives of 
all the Greek-Gentile Regions, then Urged 
on his Journey to Jerusalem; Arrived 
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there, he Officially Reported “particularly 
what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his Ministry”; the Reception 
of which Report by the Church and the 
Unbelieving Jews, Culminated in the Final 
“Rejection of the Lord by His Chosen 
People’ and Precipitated a Riot that 
closed Paul’s Greek-Gentile Work, but 
opened the Way for him to Rome, the 
World’s Capital (Acts xxi. 1-26). 


of the Twenty-Eighth Study 


Part Third, Section 3—Acts xviii. 23—xix. 22—International Lesson for 
August I5 


STWENTY-EIGHTH Stupy.—FOUNDING OF THE EPHESIAN CENTER 
BY DIVINE POWER:—PAUL, AFTER A BRIEF VISIT TO THE GALA- 


TIAN (CHURCHES, 


HurRRIED BACK TO EPHESUS TO FULFILL HIS 


PROMISE, AND TO FounD A NEw GREEK CENTER THERE,—FOR WHICH 
THE WAy HAD ALREADY BEEN PREPARED BY OTHERS, AND IN WHICH 
HE Was AIDED By EXTRAORDINARY MANIFESTATIONS OF DIVINE 


Power.—Acts Xvili. 23—xix. 22. 


Just before the Divine call to carry the 
Gospel into Macedonia, Paul had been for- 
bidden by the Spirit of Jesus to preach 
the Gospel to the Province of “Asia” of 
which Ephesus was the Capital. The time 
for its Evangelization had not come. On 
his return from Europe he had passed 
through Ephesus and promised to visit it 
again soon. Ephesus was now to become 
a place of immense importance in the 
Greek-Gentile Christian World—to be- 
wome the “intermediate station’ between 
whe widely separated extremes Corinth and 
Werusalem, Achaia and Syria. 


“Paul had just now passed over the wide 
interval which separated . . . . those 
two extremes. How then was it likely that 
the thought could have escaped him, that it 
was desirable to establish an intermediate 
station between them. And such a con- 
necting link, such a bridge between the 
Christendom of the East and the Christen- 
dom of the West in Europe and Asia, 
might, it seemed to him, be founded at 
Ephesus. And was not this again one of 
those grand and luminous conceptions 


which discern the requirments of remotest 
centuries as clearly as they seize at once the 
immediate present? As Asia Minor forms 
the bridge between Asia and Europe, so es- 
pecially at Ephesus, a great emporium and 
arsenal, did the barbarism and the Hellen- 
istic elements intermingle” (Baumgarten). 


It was to the founding of a great Greek- 
Christian Center at Ephesus, that should 
evangelize and dominate the Greek-Gentile 
belt, that lay between the Syrian and Gala- 
tian Belt and Europe, that Paul’s energies 
and efforts in his Third Gospel Campaign 
were substantially devoted. This is made 
evident by the constructive analysis, or 
even by a casual inspection, of the Scrip- 
ture of this Section. 

The present Study deals with the Open- 
ing of that Work, and traces it through 
Three Years of extraordinary success, in 
which the Divine Power in Cooperation was 
manifested throughout all West Asia. The 
Points for Study in the Lesson suggest 
themselves. 
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1. Study the Providential Preparation that Paul Found in Ephesus, for his Preach- 
ing the Gospel and the Extraordinary Manifestations of Divine Power in Founding the 
New Greek-Christian Center There—Acts xviii. 23—xix. 7. 


(1) Luke records in a pregnant Sentence 
the Missionary Campaign through Galatia 
and Phrygia, which Completed the estab- 
lishing and strengthening of the Disciples in 
the Line of Churches Connecting Antioch 
and Ephesus (Acts xviii. 23). 

[Paul probably set out on this journey in 
A. D. 53 (Ramsay says in September). 
Some time must have been spent in the 
extensive and thorough work undertaken. 

Paul’s band of Christian workers on this 
journey appears to have included Timothy 
and Erastus (see Acts xix. 22; 2 Cor. i. 1; 
Gaius and Aristarchus (see Acts xix. 29) ; 
perhaps Titus, whom he sent later from 
Ephesus to Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 18) ; and 
possibly Sosthenes (1 Cor. i. 1). Silas, 
who had been Paul’s chief helper in his 
Second Gospel Campaign, seems to have 
remained behind at Jerusalem, of which 
Church he had been a leading member; 
and he disappears from the Apostolic his- 
tory, unless he be the Silvanus by whom 
Peter sent out his first epistle (see 1 Pet. 
Vani2): 

This band enabled the Apostle to do the 
thorough and substantial work, indicated 
by the language of this verse, by which the 
line of communication was completed and 
kept up from Jerusalem through Syrian 
Antioch, the cities of Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, Pisidian Antioch, 
through the cities of Phrygia, to Philadel- 
phia and Ephesus. One means of keeping 
up the communication arranged for on this 
journey was the “ordaining of a contribu- 
tion for the poor saints at Jerusalem” (see 
1 Cor. xvi. 1). These Gospel labors 
opened the route by which the Apostle 
John and his associates, at a later day, 
might readily have found their way for 
refuge in Ephesus, when driven from Jeru- 
salem. ] 

(2) During this period the Preparatory 
Work of Aquila and Priscilla, aided by 
Apollos, the Alexandrian, a disciple of 
John the Baptist, was carried on in 
Ephesus; after which Apollos, having 
been instructed in the Gospel, Crossed over 


to Corinth, to help in the Work there 
(Acts xviii. 24-28). 


“At this point Luke tells us the story of 
Apollos, . of great value because of 
the light it casts on the state of belief in 
many Jewish minds, and because of the 
confirmation it lends to the historical char- 
acter of the Acts of the Apostles. It indi- 
cates that many Jews had been influenced 
by John the Baptist, had accepted his bap- 
tism, and had believed the testimony which 
John had given to the Messiah. They had, 
however, not advanced beyond the position 
of the Baptist, and did not know what had 
come to pass since then. Apollos was one 
of these, and while he taught what he 
knew, he had an open mind, and was ready 
to be more fully instructed. This instruc- 
tion was given him by Aquila and Priscilla, 
and he was persuaded and taught with in- 
cisive power that Jesus was the Christ” 
(Iverach). 

Apollos was a man of exceptional gifts 
and attainments and of extraordinary 
power, who was used in building up Cor- 
inth, the Gentile-Christian Center in Eur- 
ope. He was trained in Alexandria, “the 
great seat of the Hellenistic language, 
learning and philosophy’ (Acts vi. 9); 
where Alexander the Great, its founder, 
had settled many Jews, where the Septua- 
gint Version was made, and where had 
grown up, by a “remarkable fusion of 
Greek, Oriental and Judaic elements of 
thought and belief”, that philosophy “which 
was destined to enter so widely, for good 
and for evil, into the minds and writings of 
Christians”. 

“We see in the providential calling of 
Apollos to the ministry, an instance of 
adaptation of the workman to the work. A 
masterly exposition of the Scriptures by a 
learned Hellenist of Alexandria formed the 
most appropriate watering (1 Cor. iii. 6) 
for those who had been planted by the 
pupil of Gamaliel” (Alford). 


(3) When Paul reached Ephesus he 
found there a group of about Twelve Disci- 
ples of Christ who knew the Gospel only as 
it had come to them through the Teachings 
of John the Baptist, and had never heard 
of the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit and 
His Pentecostal Gifts; which opened the 
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way for his Gospel Teaching and Baptism, 
and the Supernatural Pentecostal Scenes 
that furnished the Apostle ample Creden- 
tials to all the Ephesian Christians (Acts 
xixt 7) s 

Two streams of the Baptist’s influence, 
which started twenty-five years before from 
Judea, “before John’s head was offered a 
sacrifice to the hate of Herodias”, had here 
come together, one perhaps directly from 
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Judea and the other many hundred miles 
by way of Alexandria. The fact shows 
how isolated from the Gospel Ephesus, as 
the Center of the Worship of Diana, had 
been. The time had now come for break- 
ing down the apparently impregnable Wall 
of Paganism; and Paul was on the Ground 
to accomplish that work through the 
Preaching of the Gospel aided by extraor- 
dinary manifestations of Divine Power. 


3. Study Paul’s Preaching “the Lord Jesus” for Three Years: First in the Syna- 
gogue for Three Menths; Afterwards apart from it in the School of Tyrannus; Reach- 
ing in the mean time (or later) All Asia.—Acts xix. 8-10. 


For years Paul made Ephesus “the head- 
quarters of his activity, where he was near 
his European congregations as also near 
those in Asia”. The Epistle to the Gala- 
tians was probably written to the latter 
Churches during his three months in the 
Synagogue, and 1 Corinthians to the for- 
mer during the two years in the School of 
Tyrannus (see 1 Cor. xvi. 8). 

(1) When Paul came down from the 
highlands of Asia Minor, he began his 
Work, as was his Custom, in the Jewish 
Synagogue, where (advancing beyond the 
opening Message that Jesus is the Christ) 
he gave himself to urging upon the Jews 
“the deeper Problems of the Kingdom of 
God” (Acts xix. 8). 


The Ephesians had already been in- 
structed in “the most evident proofs of the 
Messianic character of Jesus’,—by Aquila 
and Priscilla, by Apollos, and by Paul him- 
self in dealing with the disciples of the 
Baptist. The time had now come to take 
up the advanced problems concerning the 
consummation of the Gospel Salvation in 
the extension and establishment of the 
Kingdom. 

(2) The Preaching in the Synagogue so 
roused the Unbelieving Jews, that they 
gained control and publicly, in the presence 
of Paul, denounced “the Way” of Salva- 


tion he proclaimed as a godless Way; 
whereupon the Apostle was obliged to be- 
take himself with the Believers to the 
School of one Tyrannus, where he 
Preached to both Jews and Greeks, Reach- 
ing All Asia (Acts xix. 9, 10). 


Luke does not enter into detail, but it is 
probable that these unbelieving Jews re- 
sorted to violence, as had before been done 
at Iconium and Corinth. It has been sug- 
gested that the School of Tyrannus may 
have been “a private synagogue (called 
Beth Midrasch by the Jews)”, where Paul 
might assemble the believing Jews quietly 
and also invite the Gentiles to hear the 
Word; also, that Tyrannus may have been 
a Greek Sophist conducting a private school 
as a teacher of wisdom (Alford). In 
either case his School furnished a Gospel 
Meeting-house for both classes. 

As the capital of the Province, Ephesus 
was a center to which the Asians came 
from all quarters, and from which the Gos- 
pel could readily be carried to the inland 
cities. 

“All had the opportunity, and probably 
some of every considerable town availed 
themselves of it. To this long teaching of 
Paul the Seven Churches of Asia [Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Phil- 
adelphia, Laodicea] owe their establish- 
ment” (Alford). 


4. Study Paul’s Extraordinary Endowment with Divine Power, by which his Preach- 


ing during this Period was made Effective in Shattering the Foundations of Pagan 
Idolatry and Magic in West Asia.—Acts xix. I1-20. 
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Baumgarten enters his protest against the 
attempts of the historians and critics to 
discredit the historicity of this portion of 
Luke’s narrative. Even Neander has ob- 
served a total silence regarding the Mira- 
cles wrought at Ephesus; and Professor 
Ramsay says, “The writer is here rather a 
picker-up of current gossip, like Herodo- 
tus, than a real historian”. “But in such a 
matter”, says Baumgarten, referring to Ne- 
ander, “we can not allow the opinion of an 
individual to be taken as infallible stand- 
ard; nothing but the comprehensive and 
careful examination of the whole subject 
cen afford us a sure guide”. The same re- 
mark is applicable to Professor Ramsay’s 
skeptical suggestion; with an emphasis 
added by the fact that modern investiga- 
tions have rehabilitated Herodotus as a 
historian. 

There must here be taken into account 
that this was one of the great Gospel 
Crises that called for the Divine interven- 
tion, in crushing the idolatrous power and 
subtle Magic of Paganism in its great 
Asian Center. “God”, Who is here de- 
clared to have wrought the miracles “by 
the hand of Paul’, had in view the accom- 
plishment of a great purpose. The mani- 
festations of Divine Power, and Paul’s en- 
dowment with it just at this time, were 
fully warranted by the crisis. The Gospel 
was here to win through Paul a signal tri- 
umph. 

“From what is narrated in verses 13 and 
Ig we see that Ephesus was a place where 
the practice of magic and theurgy pecu- 
liarly flourished ;—a fact which, upon a 
closer examination of the paragraph, will be 
also confirmed from other sources. Just as 
Moses, to enable him to resist the magicians 
and sorcerers of Egypt, together with the 
armor of God, the word of Jehovah, was 
also endowed with the power of working 
signs and wonders, that so he might prove 


himself to be indeed the servant of Jeho- 
vah the God of gods, so there existed a 


similar necessity in the present case” 
(Baumgarten). 
(1) God continually Accredited the 


Preaching of Paul by Peculiar Miracles of 
Healing and Deliverance (Acts xix. 11, 
12). 


The peculiarity of these numerous 
“special” miracles, was that many of them 
were “wrought without the Apostle’s per- 
sonal presence’. Even the garments, the 
coat and the girdle, in which they had seen 
Paul working daily at tent-making for a 
living, when carried from him were “en- 
dued with miraculous power’. The hum- 
ble character of the garments and of Paul’s 
occupation showed that it was not these 
but God that did the healing. 


(2) The supernatural Discomfiture of 
the itinerant Jewish Priestly Exorcists aid- 
ed in discrediting the Oriental Magic, and 
exalting the Name and Power of Jesus 
(Acts xix. 13-16). 

The depths to which the “chief priests” 
(perhaps heads of the twenty-four 
Courses) had fallen is witnessed by these 
wandering magicians. The public divine 
judgment on two of Sceva’s sons, who at- 
tempted to add the name of Jesus to their 
magical charms, greatly added to the power 
and prestige of Jesus and the Gospel and 
to the popular “fear” of God. 

(3) Then Popular Impression of the 
Power of the Gospel was deepened by the 
Public Confession and Repentance of Dis- 


ciples who, after having Believed, had 


maintained their Practice of Magic; the 
genuineness of which was shown by bring- 
ing their Costly Books and burning them 
before All men (Acts xix. 17-20). 

It seems that some of the Christian con- 
verts continued to be the dupes of those 
who practised the “occult arts’. Hence 
the necessity for these manifestations of 
supernatural power. They now confessed, 
revealed and gave up their superstitious 
practices. 

The result of all the Divine Manifesta- 
tions and the fear wrought by them is ex- 
pressed in a single pregnant sentence: 
“So mightily grew the Word of God and 
prevailed” (verse 20). This was the 
worthy end of all these extraordinary dis- 
plays of Supernatural Power. A whole 
city had been subdued before it. 


5. Study the Birth, in the midst of these Events, of Paul’s Great Purpose to take 
‘All the World into the Sweep of the Gospel Work.—Acts xix. 21, 22. 
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From this point onward Paul’s eyes are 
turned towards Rome; and the aim of 
Luke is “to show how God’s guidance of 
events brought the great missionary to the 
world’s capital”. He was to go, however, 
by way of Jerusalem after having first 
gone Westward; and for this he was now 
planning. 

“The Gospel having succeeded in Ephesus 
and in all Asia, Paul is at leisure to go else- 
where. But the comprehensiveness of his 
purpose at this time is at first sight startling. 
It sweeps the world’s centers. He will visit 
the former fields of his labors, Macedonia 
and Achaia, he will go to Jerusalem, and 
then he will visit the imperial city. The 
magnitude of this resolution is the outcome 


of the great triumph of the Gospel in Asia” 
(Stifler). 


(B) 


“Tt was full five years, at least, since he 
had seen the Philippian, Thessalonian, and 
Berean congregations. Better than three 
years had elapsed since he had left Corinth, 
the scene of more prolonged work than he 
had ever bestowed on any other city except 
Ephesus. He had heard again and again 
from all these places, and some of the re- 
ports, especially those from Corinth, had 
been very disquieting. The Apostle wished, 
therefore, to go and see for himself, how 
the Churches of Christ in Macedonia and 
Achaia were faring” (Stokes). 


But another important occurrence was 
to take place before he left Ephesus, and 
one that was to show that the Gospel had 
gained a permanent foothold in the West 
Asian Province. 


Constructive Unfolding of the Twenty-Ninth Study 


Part Third, Section 3—Acts xix. 23-41—Lesson for August 22 


Twenty-Nintuo Stupy—PAGAN REACTION BAFFLED BY THE RO- 
* MAN SHIELD THROWN OVER THE CHRISTIANS :—Jusr as 
PaAuL’s WorLD-PURPOSE HAD BEEN FORMED, DEMETRIUS, THE SHRINE- 
MANUFACTURER, COMPLAINED TO THE WORKMEN THAT THE APOSTLE’S 
PREACHING HAD RUINED THEIR BUSINESS, AND SO APPEALED TO THEIR 
GREED AND STIRRED UP A Riot FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS; WHICH RIoT THE TEMPLE-KEEPER QUIETED BY FIRMLY As- 
SERTING ROME’S IRRESISTABLE POWER AND LAW FOR THE PROTECTION 

OF CHRISTIANS IN THEIR RIGHTS,—THEREBY DISCREDITING THEIR 
ENEMIES AND SETTLING THE PERMANENCE OF CHRISTIANITY.—Acts 


Xix, 23-41. 


[The Scripture of the Twenty-Ninth Study is that of the International Lesson for 
August 22. The Topic, “The Riot at Ephesus”, merely touches the surface. | 


“The Riot at Ephesus” is not the thing 
for which Luke makes this record; but the 
Death-Grapple in which their Pagan Foes 
were discomfited, and the Imperial Power 
and Law of Rome pledged for the protec- 
tion of the Christians. Jn the closing quar- 
ter of the first Christian century Ephesus 
was to be the Refuge of the Apostle John 
and his companions, and the Center from 
which the supreme teachings of the Gos- 
pel were to go forth. These events had to 
do with the preparation for that future, 
and this Scripture needs to be studied in 
the light of that fact. 


The capital fact here recorded—which 
can not be too carefully considered—is that 
Paul, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
planted the great Greek-Christian Center 
in Asia in the very citadel of Greek Pagan- 
ism. To worship the goddess Diana, un- 
der many names and characters—as the 
goddess of hunting, of travelling, of might, 
and of childbirth—all the world came to 
Ephesus where her image was fabled to 
have fallen down from Jupiter (see y. 35). 

[Early in the autumn of A. D. 55 Paul 
had written to the Corinthians of his per- 
secution in Ephesus caused by the opposi- 
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tion of the brutal populace (1 Cor. xv. 32; 
xvi. 9). They may literally have subjected 
him to conflict with wild beasts.] 


“The superstition of all Asia was con- 
centrated in Ephesus. Throughout the 


early centuries the city mob, superstitious, 
uneducated, frivolous, swayed by the most 
commonplace motives, was everywhere the 
most dangerous and unfailing enemy of 
Christianity, and often carried the imperial 
officials further than they wished in the 
way of persecution” (Ramsay). 


1. Study the Gathering of the Mob by Demetrius, in this Greatest of Idolatrous 
Centers, and the Motives by which they were Swayed and Impelled,—as Proof of Paul’s 
Extraordinary Asian Success in Preaching the Gospel—Acts xix. 23-28. 


“The ‘Way’ became a distinct term to 
designate the Christian faith. See Acts 
xix. 9, and ‘I am the Way’, John xiv. 6. 
Paul had three classes of opponents at 
Ephesus: (1) the honest Jews, who allowed 
him to preach three months in their syna- 
gogue and then turned him out; (2) Jews 
like Sceva’s sons, who traded upon the su- 
perstitions of the people; and, (3) Deme- 
trius and his company of the ancient 
‘trades unions’, who saw peril to the busi- 
ness in silver idols” (Rice). 


(1) Observe the Shrewdness with which 
Demetrius roused the Workmen, through 
the Leaders of the Guilds, or Trades 
Unions, by the Plea that Paul’s Preaching 
was taking away their Living (Acts xix. 
23-25). 

[This was a strong testimony from an 
enemy to the success of Christianity. The 
scheme was that of a shrewd business man 
“to maintain their monopoly and success in 
the idol trade” which was the source of 
immense wealth to the Ephesians, and es- 
pecially to the temple authorities. The 
guilds in Asia of that day took in all indus- 
tries, and were perfectly organized and all- 
powerful. Through them alone could 
Demetrius accomplish his object.] 


“The first way in which Christianity ex- 
cited the popular enmity, outside the Jew- 
ish community, was by disturbing the exist- 
ing state of society and trade, and not by 
making innovations in religion. The rise 
of a new god and a new worship was a 
matter of perfect indifference to almost 
everybody in the cities of the Roman proy- 
inces. Gradually people began to 
realize that Christianity meant a social rev- 
olution, that it did not mean to take its 
place alongside of the other religions, but to 
destroy them. The discovery was made in 
a homely way, familiar to us all—viz., 
through the pocket. Certain trades began, 
with all the sensitiveness of the money- 
market, to find themselves affected” (lam- 
say). 


(2) Note that Demetrius added an Ap- 
Motive 
Pecuniary), — Christianity 


peal to a _ Religious (covertly 


involving the 
threatened the Destruction of the Magnifi- 
cent Religion of Diana, to which All the 
World was Devoted (Acts xix. 26, 27). 


“This was no extravagant boast: for this 
temple had been built at the joint expense 
of many cities; it was accounted one of the 
wonders of the world, surpassing all other 
heathen temples in wealth and magificence; 
and it was the resort of worshippers from 
all parts of the known world” (Par. Bib.). 


2. Study the Progress of the Wild Riot, as it was Providentially Turned Away 


from the Ephesian Christians,—in its Origin, when Paul’s Macedonian Companions are 
seized and hurried to the Theater; in the vain Efforts to Pacify the Mob; in the futile 
Attempt of the Jews to Turn the Riot to their own Advantage as against the Christians, ~ 


in which they drew the Rage of the Rioters on themselves.—Acts xix, 29-34. 


The Providential Control of Jesus ap- 
pears in the entire course of the Riot, in 
shielding Paul and his Associates and the 
Ephesian Christians from destruction by 
the mob. 

(1) The wild Fury of the Mob when 


Let Loose, with the Cry, “Great is Diana!”, 


to accomplish what Demetrius and the 
Leaders desired, so Blinded them that they 
Seized upon two of Paul’s Travelling Com- 
panions (instead of the Ephesian Chris- 
tians), and under the influence of the Mob 


Spirit hurried them away to the vast The- 
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ater (Acts xix. 28, 29). 


Demetrius and his associates would seem 
(as is so often the case with arch-conspira- 
tors) to have prudently withdrawn from 
the leadership of the vast riotous forces 
they had raised but could not rule; as they 
disappear at once from the record. The 
two Greek Christians were thereby left in 
the great Theater, in the midst of a seeth- 
ing mass of pagan idolaters, most of whom 
did not even know what had brought them 
together. 

(2) Paul, who sought to go to the Res- 
cue of his Fellows, was providentially pre- 
vented by the Interference of the Ephesian 
Christians and the friendly Asiarchs or 
Temple Rulers,—and his Life thereby Saved 
(Acts xix. 30, 31). 

The Asiarchs (Old Version, “Certain of 
the Chiefs of Asia”) were the officers 
yearly “elected by the cities of the province, 
from the highest and wealthiest class in 
the community, to preside over the relig- 
ious festivals and public games, which these 
officers provided at their own expense”. 
They held the title for life, and naturally 
had great influence, but not the authority 


of the Roman rulers. Paul seems to have 
gained the friendship of some of them, who 
had enough interest in him to prevent his 
venturing among the mob, although they 
were unable to quell the riot. 


(3) The malicious Jews, noting the aim- 
less Confusion into which the ignorant and 
headless Crowd had fallen, sought to take 
Advantage of the situation by Putting For- 
ward Alexander a Jew to direct the tide of 
Rage against the Christians; whereby they 
merely brought upon themselves the Pagan 
Hatred towards all Jews, and increased the 
Tumult immeasurably (Acts xix. 32-34). 


“The Jews selected and literally ‘urged 
forward’ Alexander to make a defense or 
apology. 3 Some suppose that the 
Jews put him forward as one belonging to 
a similar trade (see Alexander the Copper- 
smith, 2 Tim. iv. 14), to assure the crowd 
that the Jews had nothing to do with Paul. 
Others think Alexander was a disciple, and 
that the unbelieving Jews maliciously put 
him forward to divert the attack from 
themselves. But when they [the 
mob] recognized him as a Jew their blood 
was boiling; the tumult was greater and 
the cries fiercer than ever, lasting for two 
hours” (Rice). 


ae ee 


3. Study the Town Clerk’s Way of Handling the Mob and Suppressing the Riot,— 
by authoritatively Exalting to the Supreme Place the Roman Power and Law which 


He Represented; thereby Shielding the imperilled Church and Dismissing the placated 


and cowed Mob.—Acts xix. 35-41. 


To the men of the present day Town 
Clerk is scarcely an adequate translation 
of the Greek term here used. The “re- 
corder” or “city secretary’, who quieted 
the extraordinary tumult, was “a high of- 
ficial associated with the ten Asiarchs and 
the Proconsul”. It was through him that 
“official communications were generally 
made to the people, and he was backed by 
Roman military power’. He was thus to 
the popular mind, in a peculiar sense, the 
embodiment of Roman Power and Law. 
It is very likely that he used the military 
on this occasion to protect himself and 
command attention. It is likewise evident 
from Luke’s narrative that this particular 
Town Clerk combined with his Roman 
authority, extraordinary wisdom and _ tact 
in dealing with a difficult situation. 


(1) He tactfully showed them that their 
Course in Raising a Riot was Indefensible; 
Diana’s Supreme Place was assured be- 
yond Denial (Acts xix. 35, 36). 

(2) He to the 
Crowd what, according to Roman Law, 
they must Do (Acts xix. 37-40). 


officially Explained 


[See the paraphrase and summary by 
Weiss. | 

The two men they had dragged in “had 
not been caught robbing the temple, nor in 
any blasphemy of the goddess; so that the 
mob’s course had been entirely without 
reason (v. 37). 

“Tf Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen 
had any charge to bring against anybody, 
there were regular days for legal trials 
held in the market-place, and there were 
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Proconsuls there to determine the right. 
Let them make their charges”. 

“Tf the crowd, who had nothing to do 
with such private suits, had any wishes in 
the matter further than this, they could be 
attended to in a regular public meeting of 
the citizens”. 


(3) The Town Clerk concluded by taking 
his Place as the Representative of Roman 
Power and Law; Warning them that they 
were in Danger, as their Riot was inde- 
fensible and rendered them liable to the 
charge of Insurrection, which would be 
difficult to face at Rome; and formally 
Dismissing them (Acts xix. 39-41). 


In the end this seemingly untoward 
and disastrous event, in which organized 
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Paganism in the interests of greed sought 
to bring about a reaction, and to check the 
progress of Christianity in Asia, providen- 
tially resulted in advancing the Christians 
to a position of security, in which they 
could claim their rights under Roman Law. 


“Demetrius has gained nothing but cha- 
grin and a conviction that the gospel has a 
foothold in Ephesus from which it can not 
be readily moved. The Asiarchs are in 
favor of it, the town clerk will say nothing 
against it, and Rome so far defends it” 
(Stifler). 

“The crowd was satisfied by these words, 
and dispersed. Paul, however, did not 
deem it prudent to excite them anew by 
appearing in public, but sent for the mem- 
bers of the congregation to come to his 
house, where he again admonished them. 
He then took his departure, and after thus 
bringing to a close his stay in Ephesus, be- 
gan his journey to Macedonia” (Weiss). 


Lesson for August 29 


Topic: “Paul on Christian Love”.—1 Cor. i. 1-13 


[The International Committee in selecting their Lessons for August turned aside 


from the regular course of the Scriptures of Acts, and assigned 1 Cor. i. 1-13 as the sub- 
ject for the Lesson for the Fourth Sunday in August. This Epistle was chosen because 
it was one of those written by Paul from Ephesus while he was engaged in his work 
there. 

Studies Thirtieth to Thirty-Second are thereby separated from the first partof Section 
3, Part Third, and pushed forward into September, one of them being omitted. It will 
be well in the interval to bear in mind their Topics, in order to keep up the connection 
with Studies Twenty-Eighth and Twenty-Ninth. They are as follows: Thirtieth Study, 
“Paul’s Completion of His Greek-Gentile Evangelization in Greeec”; Thirty-First Study, 
“Paul’s Preparation of the Ephesian Center for its Future”; Thirty-Sccond Study, 
“Paul’s Official Report at Jerusalem of the Completion of His Work for the Greek- 


Gentile World’’.] 


Ist, 


The Setting and Scope of the Epistle and the Lesson 


1. Place of the Epistles in the Pauline Groups 


As elsewhere shown, the Epistle to the 
Corinthians belong to the Pauline Group of 
Epistles of the Way of Life. That way is 
through the Justification by Faith in the 
Atoning Christ. Legalism took on differ- 
ent forms with the Roman, Greek and Jew, 
which forms were respectively met by the 
Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians 
and the Galatians. How must the Sinner 
be Saved? Through Justification byFaith: 
(1) Not (as the Moralist says) by his own 
works of Righteousness (Romens); (2) 


Not (as the Rationalist says) by Natural 
Evolution through human Wisdom (Cor- 
inthians) ; (3) Not (as the Ritualist says) 
by the observance of rites and ceremonies 
(Galatians). 

The answers to the question of Salva- 
tion were exactly suited to the cases of 
these Race or Type Men. To the Roman, 
the man of action, power, law, the Gospel 
was presented as “the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth” 
(Rom. i. 17). To the Greek, the man of 
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wisdom and humanity, seeking the Perfect 
Manhood, whose soul because of his sin 
had fallen into a state of spiritual corrup- 
tion and anarchy, the Gospel came to re- 
store the lost purity and order, through 
the Holy Spirit taking possession of the 
soul, making Christ its “Wisdom, Right- 
eousness, Sanctification and Redemption 
(1 Cor. i. 26-31), and installing Christian 


2. The Setting of the 


There is not space here to outline the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, which 
were written by Paul from Ephesus, the 
Greek-Christian Center in Asia, to Cor- 
inth, the Greek Christian Center that had 
been founded in Europe; by which he 
sought to shape the development of the 
European Greeks who had accepted Chris- 
tianity. 

Both Epistles are largely devoted to the 
correction of the numerous errors and im- 
moralities into which they were naturally 
plunged by their notion of the free evolu- 
tion of what is in man, under the impulse 
and control of human wisdom or philoso- 
phy. All that can be done here is to direct 
attention to the Central Scripture, just ad- 
verted to (1 Cor. xii. 1—xiv. 6), in which 
the Divine Principle of Christian Develop- 
ment is put forward to take the place of this 
false and fatal Human and Carnal Evolu- 
tion, 

Paul here gives a fundamental and es- 
sential Lesson, into which a Twofold 
Teaching enters: 

(1) The General Truth, that the Church 
is the Body of which Christ is the Head, 
and the Holy Spirit the indwelling Life and 
Source of all Spiritual Gifts bestowed for 


Love as the central principle controlling its 
development (1 Cor. xii. I—xiv. 5). To 
the men of Jewish type (the Judaized Gal- 
atians), who sought salvation through the 
observance of rites and ceremonies, the 
Gospel came with its insistence upon cir- 
cumcision of the heart and upon the justi- 
fying “faith that worketh by love (Gal. 
v. 2-6). 


Lesson in 1 Corinthians 


the Edification of that Body (see 1 Cor. 
xii. 8). This is set forth as the foundation, 
in 1 Cor. xii. 1-26; and the necessity for 
the loyal cooperation of every member for 
the building up of the whole is amplified, 
illustrated and emphasized. 

(2) The Application of this General 
Truth to the Corinthian Church (and mem- 
bers of it in particular) as representative 
of the “Mystical Body” of Christ, and the 
Explanation of the part played by Christian 
Love in Building it up. This constitutes 
the superstructure, and is set forth in 
1 Cor. xii. 27—xiv. 6. The Lesson for 
August 29 should be extended so as to 
take in this larger Scripture; the Theme of 
which is “The Indispensable Office of 
Christian Love in the Building up of the 
Church”. This in its wider sense embraces 
the Carrying out of the Great Commission. 


{This is one of the places where the di- 
vision of the Bible into chapters so cuts up 
a connected portion of Scripture as to make 
it almost unintelligible. Chapter xiii. should 
take in the conclusion of chapter xii. and 
the opening of chapter xiv., as these are 
all parts of one literary and rhetorical 
whole. ]} 


2nd, Exposition of the Scripture of the Extended Lesson—t Cor. xii. 27—xiv. 6. 


1. Study Paul’s Special Application of his General Teaching (Concerning the Church 
as the Body of Christ), to the Corinthian Christians; in which, by Exposing their Over- 
estimation of the Showy Offices and Gifts in Building, he Sought to Save them from 
Failure, and to Prepare them for the Statement of a Better Way of Edification.—1 Cor. 


xii, 27-30. 
(1) The Corinthian Church is addressed 


as an Image and Representative of the 
Whole, in which as a Spiritual Body the 
Members are Divinely Arranged (1 Cor. 


xii. 27-29). 


There are the Regular Bearers of gifts, 
arranged in order of rank, from Apostles 
to Teachers (1 Cor. xii. 28a); and the 
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Gifts without assigned rank (xii. 28b, 29) ; 
all of which were confined to the few 
(verse 30). 


“Apostles, who had the gift of founding 
Congregations; prophets, who in the speech 
of wisdom declared the revelation of God 
(comp. v. 8), or in other ways continued 
to advance the congregation, i. e., spirit- 
ually aided to its development; teachers, 
who especially introduced the congregations 
to the deeper knowledge of redemption 
(comp. v. 8). . Finally, he mentions 
the different kinds of miraculous languages 
which were overestimated so much in Cor- 
inth” (Weiss). 
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(2) While recognizing the Value of each 
and all the Gifts in their respective Places, 
Paul urges the Corinthian Christians to 
strive diligently for those that are really the 
Higher Endowments (1 Cor. xii. 31a). 


The Apostle warns them here and else- 
where—as Jesus had warned His Disciples 
—against the danger from misguided and 
ambitious pursuit of the conspicuous and 
showy places and gifts which they over- 
estimated. 


2. Study Paul’s Statement of the Better Way of Building up the Church as the 
Body of Christ (or Extending and Establishing the Kingdom), by the Introduction of 
the Principle of Christly Love that Works by Faith, and is everywhere and always 


Effective as a transforming and Elevating Power.—1 Cor. xii. 31b.—xiii. 13. 


Proposal by Paul to Set Forth a Better Way of Building the Church as 
the Body of Christ, in which Christly Love is to take the Place of Greek 


Wisdom.—1 Cor. xii. 31b. 


These ten words—“And yet show I unto you a more Excellent Way’’—furnish 


the Key to the great Scripture that follows. 


In this half-verse, the Apostle turns from 
the mechanical Corinthian Method of Prog- 
ress (by the evolution of what is in man 
under the guidance of human wisdom, in 
the ambitious pursuit of exalted places, 
gifts and ideals), to set before them the 
True Way, through Implanting in the Soul 
the Divine Principle of Christly Love 
which is to furnish the Formative and Up- 
building Power in the Church. 

[The Greeks conceived it to be their 
Mission to develop the Perfect Man and 
Humanity through Human Reason and 
Philosophy. They were naturally inclined 
to make the gifts of the Spirit merely sub- 
ordinate agencies of the “Wisdom” which 
they sought so eagerly, but which was so 
worthless for salvation (see 1 Cor. i. 17— 
iii. 19). Their Pagan evolution had long 
ago resulted in intellectual anarchy and 
moral wreck; and the Christian evolution 
of the Corinthians was rapidly bearing 
them on to like results. Paul sought to 
disabuse their minds of this false notion, 
and to save them from “going to pieces” 
spiritually, through supplanting the domi- 


nation of Greek Wisdom by the active 
Principle of Christly Love. 

“And yet”—Paul would seem to say— 
“notwithstanding this exhortation to aim at 
the greater gifts—I show you a way katli 
huperbolen, the eminently excellent and 
true way’,—by getting the Divine trans- 
forming principle of Love implanted in the 
heart to dominate and shape the character 
and life, and in this way to Edify the Body 
of Christ, to Extend and Establish His 
Kingdom. 

The Corinthian method was mechanical, 
unsatisfying and often misleading and dan- 
gerous; Paul’s “more excellent Way” would 
bring growth and completeness and per- 
manence to the Body that was to be “Edi- 
fied”. ] 

The Apostle proceeds to set forth—in 
what Alford calls “The Panegyric of Love” 
—the nature, efficiency, eternity and su- 
premacy of this Active Divine Principle on 
which the “Better Way” depends. 


(1) Paul Announces that Love is the 
Basal and Formative Principle in the 
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Life, 
Gifts are worthless (1 Cor. xiii. 1-3). 


Christian without which all other 


[There is need to inquire with care, Vhat 
is this mighty Power of Love before which 
all other Gifts sink into insignificance. 

“The truth of God devised a new word 
rather than betake itself to one of these 
[words for ‘love’ that had been defiled by 
the corrupt use of the world]. For it 
should not be forgotten that agape is a 
word born within the bosom of revealed 
religion: it occurs in the Septuagint (2 
Dam, xii. 15) (Cantiieaeem i, 2)\) and 
in the Apocrypha (Wisd. iii. 9); but there 
is no trace of it in any heathen writer what- 
ever, and as little in Philo or Josephus; the 
utmost they ever attain to here is p/itlan- 
thropia and philadelphia, and the last never 
in any sense but as the love between breth- 
ren in blood” (Trench). 

The student needs as well to have his 
mind disabused of all the false notions de- 
rived from the translation of the Greek 
word, in the English Version, by “charity”; 
which in the modern sense of “almsgiving”’ 
is the poles apart from it in meaning. 

It is almost equally far removed from 
the superficial selfishness which would 
make the Scriptural Love merely an agency 
in one’s own “character-building”’, ignoring 
regeneration by the Spirit. 

Quite as remote is it from the mere “al- 
truism” which, in absorption in humanitar- 
ian activities, forgets that all social, as well 
as all selfial and religious duties, are obli- 
gations to God alone, and only towards self, 
one’s fellows and religious objects. 

Nor has it anything in common with the 
“frothy “sentimentalism” which so often 
seeks to masquerade as a substitute for it; 
but which has no formative or impelling 
power. ] 

The Christly Love which Paul here por- 
trays and panegyrizes is the spontaneous 
and irresistible outgoing of the Soul and 
Life of the Christian Believer to Christ as 
his personal Divine Redeemer and Lord, 
and his devotion to Jesus as his Leader in 
the Work of the World’s Redemption un- 
der the Great Commission. It is thus made 
up of many elements or factors,——Love of 
God, the Father, the Son and the Spirit; 
Love of one’s own saved soul, of the 
Brethren, and of the World of Lost Sin- 
ners; absorbing Love of his Commission 
for the Conquest of the World for Christ 


through Witnessing for the Gospel, in es- 
tablishing and building up the Church as 
the Body of Christ,—in order to gather up 
all of which, omitting none, Paul uses the 
simple Agape, without adjective or qualifi- 
cation. 

Without this Active Principle of Love 
implanted in the Soul, everything in which 
the Corinthians gloried was the merest 
sham,—the ecstatic miracle-languages; the 
gift of prophecy that unlocks the future; 
the exercise of miraculous power; the dis- 
tribution of all one’s possessions in charity; 
even devotion of oneself to the torments of 
the rack,—all worthless without Love. 


(2) Paul proceeds to set forth the Attri- 
butes and Methods by which this Love Ex- 
erts its Power in Unifying and Building up 
the Church, the Body of Christ (1 Cor. xiii. 
4-7). 

Love is shown to have all the qualities 
that are necessary to deal with, harmonize 
and bring into unity and efficient action, all 
the elements of distraction in human aa- 
ture and in the Corinthian Church. 

(3) Love is shown to be the one Inde- 
structible Principle that shall remain in 
Operation, when all the Gifts in which the 
Corinthians Gloried have Passed Away 
(1 Cor. xiii, 8-12). 

Prophecies will lose their significance in 
being fulfilled and forgotten; miracle- 
languages shall cease; the partial knowl- 
edge of the child shall give way to more 
complete of the man; the dim vision (in 
the dark rough mirror of the ancients) 


“advances to that which is face to face,— 


but Love will retain its place and power. 


(4) Paul the Climax, in his 
Panegyric of Love, when he Exalts it to 
the Supreme Place in the Trinity of Eter- 
nal Graces, Faith, Hope and Love,—since 
Love is the Chief Agency in pushing the 
Work of the World’s Redemption and 
Completing the Body of Christ (1 Cor. 
xii 13). 

These Eternal Graces are set in Contrast 


with the showy and passing Gifts which 
the Corinthians so greatly overestimate. 


reaches 
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They will “abide forever’, “for confidence 
in God, and expectation of still future 
good, will be as permanent in heaven as 
love”. 

But although these Three Graces are 
Eternal “the Greater of these is Love’; 
since, while the benefits of the others cen- 
ter in the Man himself, the active principle 
of Love is the great Agency in giving the 
Gospel to the World and in Extending and 
Building up the Body of Christ, the 
Church. 

“But if even the highest of gifts, proph- 


ecy and knowledge, have only results which 
are to be supplanted by more perfect things, 
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then there are only three things that will 
abide forever as they are, and these are the 
unchangeable foundations of Christian life, 
namely, Faith, Hope, and Love. 

But the greatest of these three is Love, 
which has its value not only for the indi- 
vidual life, but for the whole life of the 
Christian communion” (Weiss). 

“Faith and hope belong to man as a 
creature; love constitutes his likeness to 
God (1 John iv. 7-19). Faith and hope 
benefit the man himself; love diffuses its 
blessings to others” (Par. Bib.). 


The Way of Love is thus clearly shown 
to be not only a Better Way but really the 
only True Way. This becomes a new call 
to the supreme Christian Duty. 


3. Study Paul’s urgent Exhortation to the Corinthian Christians fo Pursue this 


Better Way, by making this active Christian Love their Supreme Aim; 


letting it domi- 


nate their Striving for Spiritual Gifts, and especially leading them to give to Prophecy 
the second place as the Chief Agency for Edifying, or Building up, the Church as the 
Body of Christ,—which is the One Great Object of Christianity.—1 Cor. xiv. I-5. 


[No one should permit his sentimental 
ecstacies over Paul’s wonderful “Panegy- 
ric of Love” to cause him to fail to grasp 
this great Exhortation to the Better Way 
for which that Panegyric was written and 
inspired. The Greek words used have a 
tremendous significance that is likely to 
be lost.] 


(1) They are urged to Pursue this 
Better Way of Love with an unspeakable 
Eagerness and Energy; at the same time 
directing their Zeal for Spiritual Gifts es- 
pecially to Prophesying (the Forthtelling 
of the Gospel as it Witnesses) as its Best 
Agency to which all others are Secondary 
(ror. xiv. 1-3). 


The Greek word dioko, ‘follow after’. 
from which comes persecute, indicates a 
steady purpose in pursuit, not to be turned 
aside till the accomplishment of its object 
See Rom. ix. 30, 31; xiv. 19; Phil. iii. 12; 
z LiM:, Vi. 11. 


“Pursue after love (let it be your great 
aim,—important and enduring as that grace 
has been shewn to be) ; meantime however 
(during that pursuit; making that the first 
thing, take up this as a second) strive for 
spiritual gifts, but more (more than for 
spiritual gifts in general: i. e., more for 
this than for others) that ye may prophesy 
(as the special aim of your zeal’) (Al- 
ford). 


The “Prophesy” here commended as the 
first of the “Spiritual Gifts” to be sought 
is not the “foretelling” of the future, but 
the “forthtelling” of the Gospel, which 
Paul elsewhere (1 Cor. xii. 10) calls 
“speaking in the Spirit’. 

“Speaking in the Spirit—discourse flow- 
ing from the revelation and impulse of the 
Holy Spirit, which, not being attached to 
any particular office in the Church, but im- 
provised,—disclosed the depths of the hu- 
man heart and of the divine counsel, and 
thus was exceedingly effectual for the en- 
lightening, exhortation, and consolation of 


believers, and the winning of unbelievers” 
(Meyer). 


(2) The Preference for “Prophesying” 
is commanded on the ground of its great- 
er Dignity and Value, as the Special Agency 
in Building the Church, the Body of 
Christ and the Temple of God, which is 
the Special Object of all the Gifts of the 
Spititeqs Gor: xiv. 4, 5) 

The Greek vikodomeo signifies primarily 
“to build a house”, “to build’. Figura- 
tively, it is used of “the Christian Church 
and its members; who are thus compared 
to a building, a temple of God, erected 
upon the one only foundation Jesus Christ, 
and ever built up progressively and unceas- 
ingly more and more from the foundation”. 
See 1 Cor. iii. 9, 10; Eph. ii. 20, 21. This 
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Edification is the Christian work, under 
the Great Commission, in establishing the 
Kingdom of God. 

In I Cor. xii., in treating of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, all the Gifts of the 
Spirit, or charismata, are declared to be 
“with a view to the profit”, swmpheron (of 
the whole body) (1 Cor. xii. 7). 

The sovereign importance of the “Proph- 
esying”’, as the chief Agency of the Love, 
in unfolding and applying divine truth, is 
thus made abundantly evident. Its superi- 
ority in usefulness and dignity over such 
showy gifts as speaking with tongues, is 
likewise made apparent. 


[For the instruction and correction of the 
abuses in the Corinthian Church, the Apos- 
tle devotes the remainder of the Chapter 
(1 Cor. xiv. 6-40), to the practical applica- 
tion of his teachings, with a special com- 
parison of Prophesying with Speaking with 
Tongues. As, however, the Climax in the 
presentation of the Better Way is reached 
in verse 5, the study may be interrupted at 
that point.] 

It only remains to enforce the Duty of 
every Christian believer to pursue the Bet- 
ter Way of Love for the Edification of the 
Church, as Paul here sets it forth. 
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League Hotes and Points 


The August-September Issue of the Magazine 


The Committee have deemed it advisable 
to combine the issues of The Bible Student 
and Teacher for August and September, 
1909, in a single number. It is the purpose 
to place the magazine in the hands of the 
readers in ample time to make it available 
for use in the preparation of the Sunday 


School Lessons. We have been gratified 
to learn that many of the best Teachers 
and Superintendents have found that its 
new method and point of view, in hand- 
ling the Lessons and Studies, have made 
it their one indispensable help. 


The New York Presbytery Completes its Defection 


In our June issue (p. 446) it was stated 
that, at its session on June 14, the Pres- 
bytery of New York reversed its action of 
an earlier date declining to sustain the ex- 
amination in theology of three graduates 
of Union Theological Seminary, and voted 
for their licensure. Against this action 25 
members of the body formally protested, 
giving their reasons therefor, which were 
substantially in agreement with those given 
in The Bible Student and Teacher for 
May (p. 301), in the Note entitled “Is It 
the Entering-Wedge in Presbyterianism ?” 

At an adjourned meeting, on Wednesday, 
July 7, the Presbytery proceeded to ordain 
one of the candidates to the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church, after rejecting 
(by a vote of 9 or Io to 7) a resolution that 
he be reexamined in theology. 

A part of those present entered a formal 
Protest against this action, embodying 
their reasons, three of which are here 
summarized : 

(1) The Presbytery, as we think, vio- 
lated the spirit, if not the letter, of Chap- 
ters fourteenth and fifteenth of the Form 
of Government. 

(2) The Presbytery accepted as a satis- 
factory substitute for the proper examin- 
ation for ordination, the examination of 
the candidate for licensure on June 14,— 
in which he rejected the supreme and in- 
fallible authority of the Scriptures as 


rightfully determining his faith; declared 
that he did not know whether or not he 
believed in the Virgin Birth, and that he 
doubted the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead and the actual resurrection of Christ’s 
body from the grave; and signified his ac- 
ceptance of the results of the “higher crit- 
icism’” of the Old Testament in the radical 
sense. 

(3) The adjourned meeting of July 7 
was an unsuitable one for the purpose; 
even if no such momentous issues had been 
involved. No notice of it was given ex- 
cept the vote to adjourn for this purpose, 
at the close of the long and exhausting 
session of June 14; that vote having been 
taken when all but a score (or less) of 
the members had already gone home. As 
a consequence perhaps not more than one 
tenth of the Presbytery had any direct 
knowledge of the meeting or ordination; 
and only 20 out of the possible 240 were 
present at the adjourned session. 

As this extraordinary action was in de- 
fiance of the Constitution and Confession 
of the Presbyterian Church, and in direct 
violation of repeated injunctions of its 
General Assembly, the higher Courts of 
the Church will undoubtedly be heard from 
in due time,—i. e., unless it is ready to 
give up its old faith and loyalty to the 
Bible as the Word of God. 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


“Senator Sorghum” seems to be the 
most popular member in the Senate 


of the United 

“Senator States. When 
Sorghum’s’ Wayasked during the 
pending Tariff 


Legislation, “Do you think the tariff 
should be revised upward or down- 
ward?” this was his characteristic 
reply, and furnishes the key to his 
temporary popularity: 

“Well, my position is something like that 
of a man who is running an elevator. The 


course I select is necessarily dependent on 
the demands of a great many different peo- 


ple. Necessarily, it varies from time to 
time”. 
The “elevator” admirably  illus- 


trates the “shiftiness” of the profes- 
sional “politician”: if the “constitu- 
ent” wants “up”, of course his repre- 
sentative must say “up”; if “down”, 
he must say “down”. That will work 
so long as the “Senator” is not 
“found out”. 

Equally applicable is the illustra- 
tion to the preacher or professor 
whose chief end is “popularity and 
perquisites”: if the most influential 


“Dew-holder” wants the strong doc-: 


trine “shaded down”, of course, that 

must be done; if he desires the “New 

Theology” in all its nakedness, his 

unbreathed wish becomes his preach- 

er’s law. That too works all right so 

long as the pulpiteer is not “found 
(Vol. xi—s) 


out”. But a recent issue of “Life” 
shows that even the guise of the “sa- 
cred garb” is not impervious to the 
sharp gaze of the man behind the 
counter. And here is what occurred 
in the case of a clerical applicant for 
favors: 

Customer—Can’t you give anything off to 
a clergyman? 

Tradesman — Not in this instance, sir. 
You see these goods is different from yours. 
These ts guaranteed goods. 

* ** K K x * 

The possibility of successfully con- 
trolling the ethics of Public Service 
by competition was lately under dis- 
cussion in a meeting of Electrical En- 
gineers. The ‘administrative’ men, 
who bring things to pass, do not ap- 
pear to look hopefully in that direc- 
tion. They know too well the char- 
acter of the “bosses” and “trusts” 
who think themselves competent and 
express their readiness to undertake 
the task. 

In the discussion referred to, Mr. 
Walter C. Kerr, President of West- 

inghouse, Church, 

Chiefly Useless Kerr & Co., divided 

Ethically them into five 
classes, as follows: 

‘The Theorist, who is useful only 
when properly restrained; the Re- 
former, who is helpful when not taken 
too seriously; the Grafter, who is. in- 
nocuous only when in jail; the Kick- 
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er, who is suggestive, but ineffective ; 
and the Ignoramus, who is the really 
dangerous man’. 

In the experience of New York, 
however, that led up to the organiza- 
tion of a Public Service Commission, 
the ‘““Grafter” seems to have been the 
chief scoundrel. The moral delin- 
quency consequent upon abnormally 
developed “total depravity” was the 
chief evil encountered. So it is still 
an open question whether such a 
Commission will not fall a victim to 
the spirit of “legitimate” or “permis- 
sible Graft”—unless, indeed, the “re- 
generation” of its members can be 
insured before their appointment is 
made! The other four classes appear, 
in the comparison, to have been chief- 
ly useless. In this age it is the 
“Grafter” that demoralizes and curses 
all service, private as well as public! 

KOK KE Lok ee 

My attention was lately called in 

church to a supposed improvement on 
Elijah’s challenge 

Unwarranted to the dubious 
“Revision” people (1 Kings 
xviii. 23) as ex- 

pressed in the King James version, 
“How long halt ye be between two 
opinions?”—changed in the Ameri- 
can Revision to this: “How long limp 


ye between two opinions?” A schol-- 


arly Hebrew friend informs me that 
the word rendered halt or limp is 
pischim, signifying _ unsteadiness ; 
hesitancy; qualities of a lame man’s 
“gait, undoubtedly, but not precisely 
descriptive of a “limp”; while they 
accurately denote the uncertain state 
of mind to which the prophet refer- 
red. The Bible student will involun- 
tarily recur to Genesis xxxii. 31, 
where it is said that Jacob “halted 
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upon his thigh”: using a different 
word signifying to “press” or “lean”, 
probably on the unhurt limb, so as to 
limp with the other. The elder Eng- 
lish knew what they meant by halt, 
and we have not lost it as a neuter 
verb expressing the arresting effect 
(not the hobbling motion) of lame- 
ness or impotency of limb. It is pre- 
served for us in the most conservative 
of usage, the military, in the sense of 
“stop!” We find it in the current 
version of John v. 3, “impotent folk, 
blind, halt, withered”. Here it is an 
adjective, or perhaps participle short- 
ened from halted—stopped. Nothing 
seems plainer, whether from the text 
or from the connection, than that the 
prophet meant to reproach those ad- 
dressed for the state of indecision be- 
tween two alternatives, and not the 
unnatural act of limping from one to 
the other in trying to serve two gods 
by turns! It would be feebler rhet- 
oric than any that Elijah has left us, 
to adopt a metaphor from the trreg- 
ularity of a lame man’s motion (which 
would be forward after all, not vactl- 
lating), instead of directly and accu- 
rately expressing, as he did, the ac- 
tual indecision of mind. 

While imbibing Revised Versions, 
constant care is needed to avoid indis- 
criminately swallowing everything 
that is proposed. 

W. C. Conant. 
x ok * o ae 

“Patience”, or “patient continu- 
ance”’—upomene—is a word of broad 
and noble Scrip- 
tural significance. 
It contains no pas- 
sive, feeble, stolid 
or unstable element. Reversely to 
this too prevalent notion, the word 


Biblical 
“Patience” 
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carries a positive, sensitive, progres- ance, with active resistance to all that 
sive, unyielding and upholding force. opposes or hinders the soul’s stead- 
It includes, not merely endurance, but fast advance in the fulfilment of duty. 


strong, unflinching, persistent endur- J. G. BuTier. 
KKK, SOK kk 


The Bible League View, and What Is Proposed 


The Working-Theory on which the The only object for which the 
Enterprise of the Bible League pro- League Exists is as an Agency in 
ceeds is, that the Christian View of helping to Bring about this Return to. 
God, Man and the World is the Only Faith. The opening article in the June 
True and Scientific View. As this number of “The Bible Student and 
view is derived from the Christian Teacher” set forth the Program for 
Revelation in the Bible, it accepts that the Accomplishment of this so great 
Bible with unwavering faith as the undertaking. It was a preliminary 
Word of God. Challenge to the multitudes of Chris- 

The Contention of the League is, tians who still hold fast to the Bibli- 
that the Present-Day Errors and cal and Christian Faith in its integ- 
Evils in the Christian Church have all rity, and who accept the responsibil- 
had their Origin in the Departures ity for its defense and dissemination, 
from this view of the Biile, as God’s to make ready to meet the obligation 
inspired Revelation of Redemption; that rests supremely on them. 
and that the only possible Remedy is The League has its plans for the 
to be found in a Return to the Old early Autumn for Appealing to the 
Faith in the Teachings of the Old Lord’s Host of the Faithful for their 
Book as the Christian’s infallible Rule Cordial and Universal Cooperation in 


of Faith and Practice. Carrying out the Program. 
x * K * k KX 


The ‘New Religion” of Dr. Eliot:---What Is It? 
Rev. Davin JAMES BurreEtt, D.D., LL.D., NEw Yorx CITY 


The secret is out. Some near- President Eliot and his confreres, it 
sighted and over-charitable believers would be well to understand what 
have fondly supposed that what the they have been planning and working 
“Tiberals” wanted was a “restatement” for. 
of the doctrines of Christianity, so as First, he says this New Religiom 
to bring them into accord with so- will present a new “conception of 
called scientific progress and the God”, and its God will be a “multi-- 
Spirit of the Age. It now transpires, plication of infinities’. This will 
however, that this is not at all what greatly simplify theology. 
they have been driving at. President Second, “The New Religion will 
Eliot has spoken and “there will soon not be based upon authority. The 
be a New Religion”. present generation is ready to be led, 

In view of the fact that many Chris- not driven”. In other words, every 
tians have been accustomed to speak man will be a law unto himself. The 
indulgently, if not sypathetically, of Court of Last Appeal in matters of 
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truth and conduct will be neither the 
infallible Church nor the infallible 
Bible, but the Infallible Ego. 

Third, the New Religion “will be- 
lieve in no malignant powers”. The 
adversary who tempted Christ in the 
wilderness was not only not a person- 
ality, but not even a “power”. Satan 
and sin are both myths. 

Fourth, the New Religion “will not 
afford safety primarily to the indi- 
vidual”. There can be no such thing 
as “salvation” when sin is ruled out. 

Fifth, “It will not teach that char- 
acter can be changed quickly”. Fare- 
well to conversion! Men are no 
longer to be invited to come to Jesus, 
but to turn over a new leaf and brace 
up. 

Sixth, the New Religion gives the 
lie to the story of the penitent thief; 
for says Dr. Eliot, “It will admit 
neither a sudden conversion in this 
world nor a sudden paradise in the 
next”. Heaven is to be won by per- 
sonal merit and not by the grace of 
God. 

Seventh, it will deny the necessity 
of the expiatory death of Christ. “In 
primitive times”, says this distin- 
guished Unitarian, “sacrifice was the 
root of religion”, but we have come 
upon wiser days. 

Kighth, the New Religion will be 
“based on the two great command- 
ments, the love of God and the ser- 
vice of fellow men”. It will be re- 
membered that Christ, who gave those 
commandments, founded Christianity 
not upon them but upon Himself. 
(“Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ”.) But this is where Christ 
and President Eliot differ. 

Ninth, Christ will not be essential 
to the New Religion in any way. In 


fact the proposition is not to restate 
Christianity in modern terms, but to 
supplant it by a totally different and 
antagonistic system. Every one of the 
doctrinal. fundamentals is left out. 
“It will be of immense advantage”, 
says Dr. Eliot, “if the religion of the 
twentieth century shall a rid of 
these things”, 

No man in America is more com- 
petent to speak for the liberals than 
this man. His statement suggests 
that, after years of destructive sap- 
ping and mining, the liberals deem it 
no longer necessary to maintain the 
Christian name. The disguise is off. 

The New Religion is not a revised 
form of Christianity but plain anti- 
Christ. So far from being a “New” 
Religion, it is as old as the hostility to 
the Christian faith. 

It was referred to by Christ and 
his apostles on many occasions, par- 
ticularly by John when he wrote, 
“Who is a liar but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ. He is anti- 
Christ that denieth the Father and the 
Son. Whosoever denieth the Son the 
same hath not the Father. He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself; and he that be- 
lieveth not God hath made him a liar, 
because he believeth not the record 
that God gave of His Son. And this 
is the record: That God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in His 
Son. He that hath the Son hath life; 
and he that hath not the Son hath not 
life”. 

Are these hard sayings? They are 
not mine. Old-fashioned Christians 
who search and believe the Scriptures 
—and they are a great multitude— 
will be able to locate them in the 
Word of God. 


*-_ * * £ * © & > 
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Dr. Eliot’s “« New Religion ’’:---What Is It Worth? 


Dr, GEORGE H. SANDERSON, IN CHRISTIAN HERALD 


An inflated importance has been at- 
tached to a recent address by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard, before the Summer 
School of Theology. While the 
speaker is recognized as a man of 
high educational achievement and 
great influence, he has never claimed 
to be an authority in the domain of 
theology. Hence, the serious criti- 
cism which his speech has aroused 
from both press and pulpit has little 
justification, 

Only a few weeks ago, the worthy 
doctor undertook to select “five feet 
of books”, the thorough reading of 
which would give one a liberal edu- 
cation. This provoked a quiet, good- 
natured smile among practical educa- 
tors, who did not take him seriously. 
Now, he has again proved himself the 
possessor of a resourceful imagina- 
tion in his prediction of a “New Re- 
ligion”, which was the theme of his 
late address. This religion, he as- 
sured his hearers, would be without 
creed or dogma; without authority, 
spiritual or temporal, prophetic or re- 
vealed; without sacraments, in the 
symbolic or ritualistic sense. It would 
be monotheistic, and would have “no 
deification of remarkable human _be- 
ings”, no intermediary, no promises 
of future reward or compensation for 
present evils. Its cardinal doctrine 
would be “love to God and our fel- 
low-men”’. 


In all of this Dr. Eliot strikes no 


new note. He simply echoes the old 
Unitarianism, the older rationalism 


@ 


and the oldest pantheism that are the 
logical result of the strange theologi- 
cal training in some of our divinity 
schools and colleges to-day. He holds 
that Christianity is dying out, and 
that the age of faith has gone; but 
the same assertions have been made 
in every century—aye, almost in every 
decade—since Jesus came to redeem 
the world. Like everything that is 
postulated or assumed without evi- 
dence, these hollow and meaningless 
predictions pass away and are soon 
forgotten. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
the radical inconsistencies in the doc- 
tor’s ‘‘New Religion”, which, in them- 
selves, are enough to take it quite out 
of the sphere of serious consideration. 
He says it is to be a progressive reli- 
gion, yet it will “be a purely human 
affair, without Biblical authority or 
church sanction”. Man must frame 
his own substitute for a creed and be 
his own highest authority as to the 
nature of God, whom he must conjure 
out of the “multitude of infinities’. 
This “New Religion”, creedless, 
Christless, crossless, heavenless, with 
its hazy and impotent deity, is not a 
religion at all, either new or old, but 
a very weak sort of moral philosophy 
suited to an age and race that had not 
yet felt the awakening of spiritual 
life. It is not a religion to live by or 
to die for. Dr. Eliot’s cold and re- 
pellent outline wholly lacks the vital 
touch which is needed to bring God 
and man together—the Divinely-hu- 
man intermediary, Jesus Christ. He 
seems to have overlooked the fact 
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that the cardinal doctrine of his new 
idea—love to God and fellow-man— 
is the central idea in Christ’s teach- 
ings. 


Now, The Christian Herald recog- 
nizes the right of every man in this 
land of religious liberty to think, to 
believe and to worship after his own 
fashion, or even to cut loose from all 
spiritual anchorage, although such an 
act could not be viewed without re- 
gret. Dr. Eliot has this right, and 
he has used it apparently to trek out 
into the old wilderness of doubt and 
darkness and disbelief, where there is 
neither signpost nor plain path. The 
great pity of it is that he is liable to 
draw out with him young and inex- 
perienced students, who ought to be 
under sounder advisement. In reject- 
ing the cumulative spiritual experi- 
ence of twenty centuries, he is like a 
mariner at sea who throws charts and 
compass overboard and has no idea 
of his destination. With such a reli- 
gion, life becomes a mystery and 


death a venture in the dark. 
* * * 
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Some twenty years ago or more, a 
writer noted for his theological va- 
garies, said to his publisher: “ I have 
just finished a book which, when it 
comes out, will absolutely dispose of 
all that is left of Christianity. Here 
is the manuscript. I don’t want it 
issued just at present, for it would 
shock some of my orthodox friends. 
Hold it for ten years and then print 
it. If I should die meanwhile, give it 
to the world at once”. He did not 
die. Ten years later, the book which 
was utterly to demolish Christianity 
was published, and—it scarcely raised 
a ripple! It is now an almost forgot- 
ten volume, a mere controversial cu- 
rio, found on the shelves of the stu- 
dious, and rarely mentioned. So it 
will be with all the latter-day agnos- 
tic lucubrations of Foster, Eliot, 
Schurman, and others of the same 
school. Having no real message for 
humanity, their product must soon 
pass into the limbo of things forgot- 
ten, while the Gospel will continue to 
go forward on its mission of world- 


wide enlightenment. 
“«“ -* * 


If Joseph Had Attended Bowdoin College ! 


Rev. Cary F. Moore, Cyntuiana, Ky. 


In the March number of The 
Homiletic Review appears an article 
by the President of Bowdoin College 
entitled “Attitude of the College To- 
ward Immorality”, which is a note- 
worthy example of a modern tendency 
in moral instruction. 

A footnote states that it was a 
Chapel talk delivered January 31, 
1909, after the reading of Proverbs 
vii.; the occasion being the removal 
of a student from college on account 
of immorality. 


It purports to give the policy of the 
College, and the right attitude of the 
College Student, toward sexual vice. 
The position of the “uneducated” 
“unchristian” young man is thus 
stated: 

“These appetites are in us: they are 
natural; opportunities for gratification are 
all round us. Indulgence gives one a more 
interesting time; therefore the man who 
indulges in these things is the braver, 
smarter fellow. The man who refrains is 
a fool”. 


Commenting on this attitude the 
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President says it contains a “half 
truth”,—that, if the gratification of 
passions were an isolated act which 
could be cut free from consequences, 
“then the view stated above would be 
the true and sensible view which every 
enterprising and vigorous young fel- 
low should follow”, 

He then proceeds to say that no act 
can be isolated from its consequences, 
and enumerates the consequences of 
acts of immorality as follows: 

First, and least, The danger of disease 
to the individual. 

Secondly, The individual inflicts the 
penalty of his wrong-doing upon his fu- 
ture innocent wife and children. 

Thirdly, While the individual man may 
in a sense recover his apparent health and 
respectability, the woman involved seldom 
does recover but goes down from one stage 
of disgrace and wretchedness to another. 

Then follows this personal applica- 
tion : 

Now as educated young men you can 
not indulge in conduct of this kind and not 
be guilty of the cruel and murderous con- 
sequences it involves. This is why an edu- 
cated Christian man must refrain from sex- 
ual vice. 

Let us look with some care at this 
remarkable sermonette on the most 
subtle and powerful temptation that 
assails many of the young men who 
listened to it. 

The outstanding feature of it is that 
the treatment of the question is purely 
pagan. 

While “Christian men” are assumed 
as being present there is no word to 
indicate that a Christian man has any 
other than a physiological reason for 
refraining from vice. Three conse- 
quences of indulgence are mentioned, 
and the logic of the discourse clearly 
suggests that, if a man could indulge 
and avoid the consequences enumer- 
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ated, “every enterprising and vigorous 
young fellow” should do so. 

A glance at the three consequences 
discloses that the first two are practi- 
cally one, or rather that the second is 
a corollary of the first. The man who 
avoided the first consequence would 
also avoid the second. 

This reduces “the reasons annexed 
to the seventh commandment’, as 
taught at Bowdoin to two, viz.: (1) 
the probability of contracting disease, 
and (2) the probable degradation of 
the “woman involved”. 

“These are the reasons”, and there 
is no suggestion that there are any 
other reasons, why a man should re- 
frain from sexual vice. There is no- 
where an intimation that sexual vice 
is wrong; not a hint of its moral and 
spiritual contamination ; not a glimpse 
of that noble standard of purity which 
shuns the lustful look and thought. 

A young man meeting the solicita- 
tions of awakened passion with noth- 
ing else to hold him to virtue than the 
admonitions of this “chapel talk” 
would be absolutely sure to fall; be- 
cause it would be easy for him to find 
opportunity to gratify his desires and 
avoid the consequences given as the 
ONLY reasons for ABSTAINING! 


A few thousand years ago a young 
man in lonely exile and in most try- 
ing circumstances met and conquered 
this particular temptation. Being clean 
meant the blighting of all his earthly 
prospects, the changing of a palace 
for a prison and the charge of base- 
ness and ingratitude; but he met all 
the complications of the perplexing 
situation with the question: 

“How can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God?” 
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Suppose Joseph had attended Bow- 
doin College and been guided by the 
“Chapel Talk” of January 31, 1909. 
He might have stated and argued the 
case after this fashion: 

“In re the invitation of Mrs. Poti- 
phar, Shall I accept it or not? 


a. Reasons for accepting: 


a. These inclinations are in us. 
are natural. 

(b) An opportunity presents itself to 
make life much more interesting and ex- 
citing. 

(c) She is very persistent and is in a 
position to ruin me if she wants to. 

(d) By pleasing her I strengthen my 
position in the household, make a power- 
ful friend and avoid disgrace and the dun- 
geon”. 


They 


b. Reasons for declining: 


(a) The probability of contracting dis- 
ease. Note, There is no reason at all to 
suppose that Potiphar’s wife, the high-born 
Princess, is diseased. 

(b) The degradation of the woman in- 
volved. Note, There is no reason whatever 

Sk) ok 
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to suppose that the gratification of this 
fancy of hers will start her on a career of 
disgrace and degradation. 

“And is this all for the negative? 
Yes. “These are the REASONS”, 

“Then, By the beard of Pharaoh, I 
think the affirmative wins!” 

On the whole we are glad Joseph 
did not attend Bowdoin College, for 
if he had we should inevitably have 
missed the classic example of manly 
virtue in the midst of sore tempta- 
tion. We commend to the young men 
of Bowdoin the deep question Joseph 
asked himself in the hour of peril: 

“How can I do this great wicked- 
ness and sin against God?” 

We are convinced that the learned 
President of Bowdoin might get many 
valuable suggestions on ethical and 
moral questions by consulting an old 
book—happily not yet out of print— 
with which he does not seem to be 
familiar. 


It is called The Bible. 


* * 


The Bible, or Evolution, Which? 


Rev. E. J. Gwynn, D.D., Pu.D., Ermer, N. 1f 


At a recent session of the Presby- 
terian Preachers’ Meeting, in Phila- 
delphia, an essayist, who had been in- 
structed by Ritschlian teachers in 
Oberlin, Union Seminary, and the 
University of Pennsylvania, in a paper 
on “The Bible and Nature”, set forth 
the following proposition: 


“Many Christian leaders of to-day are 
only too ready to poke the Bible between 
them and some great truth revealed in Na- 
ture, which they fail to understand or com- 
prehend”. 


There is no overplus of modesty 


about that dictum, so boldly fulminat- 
ed. In the mind of the essayist the 


great truth against which the Bible 
was “poked” was the Darwinian evo- 
lution. Thank God for such a weapon 
with which to “poke” evolution. It 
shall be like the Immortal Phalanx of 
Alexander the Great, in which shield 
was welded to shield, destroying 
everything against which it was pro- 
jected. And we stand ready to affirm, 
and if need be demonstrate, that such 
“Christian leaders” are worthy of 
more honor than “scientific trailers” 
who poke suppositions “between 
them” and the Bible. 

The essayist, in his apologetics, 
sought to soothe any outraged feel- 
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ings, by the captivating dictum, 

“God is back of evolution as well as back 
of the Bible”. 

Now it is true, and freely admitted 
to be so, that God is back of nature, 
back of growth; but it is denied just 
as emphatically that He is back of 
Darwinian evolution. He is no more 
back of nature in the Darwinian sense 
than a pot of gold is to be found at 
the “terminal facilities” of a rainbow. 
Evolution may promise much but it 
yields protoplasm. 

We allege that God is back of na- 
ture; but, to demolish the argument 
of the essay we advert to the immortal 
works of Immanuel Kant. 

It will be remembered that Kant 
held that a dollar in the bank was 
worth one hundred cents more than as 
an idea in the mind. I want to show 
that the Darwinian evolution is only 
a shadowed notion of a beclouded 
concept. 

Kant brought about what is known 
as the Copernican revolution in Phi- 
losophy. That is more important than 
the Copernican revolution about star- 
foam upon which the essayist placed 
so much stress. 

Now, Kant gave utterance to a sub- 
lime thought when he said “two things 
fill me with awe, namely, the starry 
heavens above me, and the moral law 
within me”. Here are two distinct 
conceptions; one relating to the ob- 
jective world, the other to the sub- 
jective world. 

Taking up first the objective world, 
Kant sought in the Critique of Pure 
Reason to demonstrate that the divine 
existence could not be postulated 
through either the Cosmological, the 
Ontological, or the Teleological argu- 
ment. If Kant is right, then the es- 


sayist is wrong throughout his Dar- 
winian argument. 

Then Kant follows, in his Practical 
Reason, the subjective argument, 
overcoming his failure in the Critique 
of Pure Reason, and, resting his logi- 
cal process on the moral nature of 
man, deduces the existence of a moral 
law-maker.* 

In his Practical Reason, proceeding 
on Moral grounds, he exalts the cer- 
tainty of God and a moral purpose in 
the world, which he was unable to do 
on theoretic grounds in Pure Reason. 
All that seemed to be dissipated in the 
Critique of Pure Reason is thus 
brought back on Moral grounds—God, 
Freedom, Immortality. 

Kant concludes, 

“The ends of absolute worth which we 
discover in ourselves become the key to 
unlock the riddle of the universe without, 
and compel us to postulate God as the bond 
between the natural and moral worlds”. 

And so we arrive at the world with- 
out as teleological, by and through the 
moral world within us. 

Hence, we reach the conclusion that 
the Darwinian evolution and the Bible 
are not of equal value to attest the di- 
vine existence. The question is now 
resolved down to the “authority” of 
Kant, or the “authority” of the late 
Ritschlian essayist with whose dictum 
we started out. We prefer Kant. 


And now to pause for a moment for 
some suggestions from alleged Dar- 
winian “scientific facts” concerning 
“origins”, whose value one may com- 
pare at leisure with that of the com- 
mon Bible facts. 


*Ritschl, in his system of ethics (1859) 
observes, “For the first time Kant has laid 
the foundations of a philosophy of morals, 
which is adequate to Christianity”. 
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When Darwin had given an account 
of the local distribution of colors in a 
peacock’s feathers, he held that the 
peacocks had grown to be peacocks out 
of brown pheasants because the young 
feminine brown pheasants like fine 
feathers. When John Ruskin in the 
“Eagles Nest” came to this deduction, 
and fumbling about it remarked, 
“Then either there was a distinct spe- 
cies of brown pheasants, born with a 
taste for fine feathers, and with re- 
markable eyes in their heads, which 
would be a much more remarkable 
’ distinction of species than if they had 
been born with remarkable eyes in 
their tails ; or else all pheasants would 
have been peacocks by this time”. 
Upon this theory Ruskin pours out 
his richly deserved sarcasm. Paley’s 
watch is made to produce better 
watches until a chronometer, a town- 
clock, is evolved; or, as the man said 
when he held up his musket—I have 
had this gun ever since it was a pistol. 
And there is evolution in the famous 
literary gem: “I smell a mouse; I see 
it float in the air; I'll nip it in the 
bud”. 

The Bible often speaks of such and 
such persons being gathered to, or laid 
away with, their fathers. Now, sup- 
pose the general assembly of Orangs, 
and Gorillas, and Chimpanzees really 
do constitute our ancestral forbears; 
how would the evolutionary adherents 
fancy the post-dictum to be made, 
“They were laid away with their 
fathers!” What a zoological gather- 
ing that would be! 

After cogitating over the Ritschlian 
essay under discussion, I thought to 
make it practical. In the hennery of 


the manse a feathered denizen wanted 
* * * 
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to do some brooding. Some years ago 
I picked up a billiard ball that had 
been cast away in the halls of a great 
university. This I carefully tucked 
away under her gentle wings, hoping 
that from it she might repeat the im- 
age of her life in down. Every night 
she would turn it over so that the em- 
bryonic celluloid would not lose its 
equipoise. I think she did this so that 
if there was anything in it she would 
get it out. She struggled hard for 
three days to get the process as far as 
the Brownian rhythmic movement, her 
purpose being gradually to warm up 
to a cluster of celluloids or stentors; 
but at last the old-hen wisely saw there 
was nothing in to get out, that from 
nothing nothing comes, and, spreading 
her wings, she flew the coop. 

I am sure among my college notes I 
have the same family-tree upon which 
our essayist gazed with such partial 
fondness, that my eyes looked upon 
the same branches as they were made 
to evolute; but I did not climb it and 
hibernate among its boughs; my choice 
being the solid ground of fact, and 
the sure foundations of Biblical truth. 
Let those who are recreant put the 
monkey-mask on the face of Adam, if 
they will, and in him wear it on their 
own visage; but for myself I spurn 
and resign all relationship to such an 
ancestral prototype, still believing that 
man was made in the image of God, 
having on his brow the heavenly 
gleam, and not the outward and earth- 
ly glamour. 

And now for the moral, which, of 
course, will not be heeded by those 
who most need to heed it. 


“Large ships should venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore”. 


* * %* * 
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Judge Lamb’s “ Miracle and Science :’’* 


A Book for These 


Times 


REVIEWED By G. FREDERICK WriGHT, D.D., LL.D., OBERLIN, O. 


In this admirable defence of the 
Bible we have what has been for some 
time a special need of this generation. 
A writer of large legal experience, 
who at the same time is a devout be- 
liever in the Bible, has come to its de- 
fence through the same methods that 
are found effective in settling the dif- 
ficulties which arise in determining 
the truth in legal trials. The object of 
a legal trial is to get at the truth amid 
conflicting evidence. The rules de- 
vised and acted upon in the courts of 
all civilized countries are the result of 
long experience and represent the 
highest wisdom upon this point that 
we now possess. The evidence which 
satisfies a court of justice in a civilized 
land ought to satisfy every reasonable 
being. Such proof is what we are 
compelled to act upon, and are justi- 
fied in acting upon, in affairs of the 
greatest moment both in private and 
public life. It is just as reasonable 
that we act upon it in religious mat- 
ters as in secular affairs. We are for- 
tunate, therefore, in having, in this 
volume, the Bible brought into court 
and its claims tested by the highest 
rules of jurisprudence as administered 
in courts of justice to-day. 

The Christian should scorn the im- 
putation that belief in the Bible is ir- 
rational. The Christian’s belief is in 
the highest degree rational. We do 


* MrrACLE AND ScreENCE; Bible Miracles 
Examined by the Methods, Rules and Tests 
of the Science of Jurisprudence as admin- 
istered to-day in Courts of Justice. By 
Francis J. Lamb, Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law. Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, 1909. $1.50, net. Pp. xiv., 338. 


not believe as we will, but as we must 
if we give attention to the evidence. 
There is, as Judge Lamb maintains in 
his closing chapter, “moral imperative 
in evidence”, “A human soul can not 
ignore, disregard, or refuse to give 
due credit to evidence which affects 
its duty or the real interest or welfare 
of the soul, without incurring in such 
act guilt, moral turpitude, sin”. The 
oath which every juror takes is really 
binding on every man when consider- 
ing evidence bearing on the weightiest 
affairs of the world’s religious life. 
He solemnly swears that he will “well 
and truly try the issue in the case and 
a true verdict render therein, in ac- 
cordance with the evidence given in 
court”. In legal circles there is no dis- 
sent from the principle that, when evi- 
dence is presented to a juror in 
amount sufficient “to satisfy the mind 
and conscience of a man of common 
prudence and discretion, and so con- 
vince him that he would venture to 
act upon that conviction in matters of 
highest concern in his own interest”, 
the jural test of sufficiency has been 
complied with, and it is unreasonable 
for him to require more. A juror 
would violate his oath if he should re- 
fuse to acquit or condemn a person 
charged with an offense, when this 
measure of proof was adduced. 

The first essential in the trial of a 
case is to determine the “issue”. What 
is the thing to be proved? Confusion 
upon this point will defeat all prog- 
ress. In the Christian religion the 
question at issue is the reality of the 
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existence of a personal God, and of 
that interest in men on His part which 
is represented in the Scriptures both 
of the Old and of the New Testament. 

Pharaoh brought this question to an 
issue in his contention with Moses. 
This is shown by Judge Lamb in 
clearer light than we have ever seen it 
presented before, and new light is 
thereby shed upon the whole transac- 
tion. Moses claimed that the Lord 
was omnipotent and was helping Is- 
rael. This Pharaoh denied; and 
Moses could not demand Pharaoh’s 
assent until sufficient evidence was 
presented. The evidence needed was 
the series of miracles performed in his 
presence. 

The earlier miracles were such as 
could be duplicated by the Egyptian 
priests ; and hence were not conclusive, 
but served rather to strengthen Phar- 
aoh in his unbelief. As a contestant 
he had a right to demand stronger 
evidence. The “hardening” of his 
heart is to be understood as_ the 
“strengthening” of it in his unbelief 
on account of the supposed insuffic- 
iency of the evidence. But the trial 
went on until the accumulation of evi- 
dence was such that it could no longer 
be resisted and Pharaoh and all the 
people acknowledged that Israel’s God 
was supreme. 

So great a truth is worthy of being 
lifted up before the world through 
means as stupendous as those con- 
nected with the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt. It thus could become ef- 
fective not only for that generation, 
but could be incorporated into the 
history of the world and made effect- 
ive for all time. And so it has be- 
come. The events of the Exodus are 
such that they can not easily be dis- 
credited, and they are so impressive 


that they can not be forgotten. The 
deliverance of Israel from the bondage 
of Egypt has become a_ household 
story and at the same time it is such 
that the progress of science has con- 
firmed it as genuine and authentic. 

A scientific age can not well over- 
look the economy of this method of 
divine procedure. When at such elab- 
orate pains a truth has once been ade- 
quately proved, it is in accordance with 
the highest reason that it should be 
perpetuated by historical forces. It is 
this reliance upon historical forces 
which binds the human race together, 
and most fully develops all the intel- 
lectual and moral capacities of that 
race. Christ came once for all. 
Henceforth He is to be known 
throughout the matchless biographies 
which were written and approved by 
his contemporaries, confirmed by the 
evidence of the sacraments and of the 
spiritual manifestations which accom- 
pany the preaching of the Word. Of 
little account are the sacraments and 
the spiritual enthusiasms without the 
Word. The conversion of men is 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit 
cooperating with the truth contained 
in the Word. If we suffer the world 
to lose confidence in the Bible as the 
Word of God, the loss is irreparable. 
Also, if we suffer miracles to be elimi- 
nated from the Bible we shall have 
shorn it of its power and robbed it of 
its credentials. 

Nor is there anything unreasonable 
in such a miraculous revelation as we 
have in the Bible. As before inti- 
mated, there is congruity between the 
means and the end. The things which 
religion calls upon us to believe are 
stupendous. The immortality of the 
individual soul, the distribution of 
eternal rewards and penalties accord- 
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ing to the deeds done in the body, the 
incarnation of the Eternal Son of God, 
and His atoning death for the sins of 
men, are the most inspiring and stu- 
pendous truths that the mind of man 
can contemplate and receive. It is 
difficult to see how they can be enter- 
tained except by perpetual miracle, or 
as supported by miracle in connection 
with the original revelation. The ma- 
chinery of miracle and supernatural 
manifestation to reinforce the evidence 
of these doctrines is by no means ex- 
cessive or superfluous. And it is suf- 
ficient for such a reasonable being as 
man is. It is in the courts of civilized 
lands that the means of perpetuating 
and making effectual such truths are 
best understood. 

To a judicial mind familiar with 
established methods of judging evi- 
dence, the four Gospels have all the 
force of depositions, guaranteed by 
opposing counsel. They are the rec- 
ords accepted by the contemporaneous 
generation of believers. They are 
without competing rivals. They with- 
stood successfully all the criticisms of 
the opposing elements of the time, 
which were the most formidable that 
can be conceived. The apparent dis- 
crepancies in these depositions are, to 
a judicial mind familiar with scanning 
the evidence of witnesses, of a trivial 
character. They are all capable of 
reconciliation on reasonable supposi- 
tions concerning the full story of the 
transactions. As viewed by the legal 
and judicial mind, they therefore con- 
firm rather than contradict the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the ac- 
counts. 

To those who are familiar with the 
Evidences of Christianity as they were 
studied a generation ago much of this 


may sound commonplace. But to the 
present generation, brought up on the 
narrow and fallacious principles of the 
prevailing school of Biblical criticism, 
they probably seem like a voice from 
another world. And perhaps it is, 
But it is the voice of truth erying for 
recognition amid the Babel of twenti- 
eth century folly and conceit. Christi- 
anity belongs not only to the first cen- 
tury of our era, but to all centuries; 
for it is the revelation of Him in whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. The record of this revelation 
is left to us in a form that is most ef- 
fective, and supported by evidence that 
is all which the human mind has a 
right to demand or to expect. If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, and 
especially Him who spake as never 
man spake, neither would they hear if 
one were to rise from the dead in their 
very presence. And those words as 
they are recorded in the New Testa- 
ment are sufficient for all our spiritual 
needs. 

We commend this book of Judge 
Lamb to all classes of readers. It will 
confirm the faith of those who already 
believe but are troubled with doubts 
about the sufficiency of the evidence 
upon which they have accepted the 
record of God’s revelation in the 
Bible. To those sincere souls who 
have been overcome by these doubts, 
and are still unbelieving, it will open 
a new field of view. With the argu- 
ments of this book in mind, the preach- 
er can stand with new confidence be- 
fore a doubting world, and proclaim 
as established facts the unsearchable 
riches of divine love as set forth in 
the history both of the Old and the 
New Testaments. 
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«< Chesterton---Defender of the Faith” 


FroM AN EDITORIAL IN “ZION’S HERALD” 


[From the first page of “Zion’s Herald” 
for August looks out upon the reader the 
strong portrait of Gibbert Keith Chester- 
ton, the essayist who is making such a pro- 
found impression on the men of the present 
generation who are responsive to the chal- 
lenge to do the genuine thinking demanded 
by the pressing life-and-death problems of 
humanity. It has been our purpose to give 
to our readers some specimens of his vigor- 


ous ways of handling such themes; to 
which we hope to return later. 

On a subsequent page of “Zion’s Herald” 
is found an able Editorial, bearing the 
above title, containing an appreciative esti- 
mate of the man and his mission; from: 
which we venture to make some interesting 
extracts. Wie wish every one of our sub- 
scribers could read this entire editorial in 
the columns of “Zion’s Herald’’.—Editor.] 


The Qualities of Chesterton and His Work 


A profound religionist who has an 
unfailing sense of humor is the most 
delightful person in the world. When 
to these qualities is added a scintil- 
lating literary style, crowding every 
page with epigrams, putting its argu- 
ments into startling paradoxes and 
hiding a fresh surprise in each new 
paragraph, the synthesis is bound to 
be as attractive as it is unusual. 
Europe and America are heaping such 
eulogies upon the brilliant English es- 
sayist, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 
whose latest book, “Orthodoxy”, is 
just now tremendously in demand. 
This book is a notable defence of tra- 
ditional Christianity; and because of 
the current emphasis on new religions, 
philosophic skepticisms, scientific ne- 
gations, materialistic theories and 
fundamental questonings, it is espec- 
ially timely. One reads it with a con- 
tinuous chuckle, enjoying its wit the 
more because of the clever rout of the 
enemy’s forces. With this chuckle is 
a comfortable feeling of reassurance. 
It is very good to become perfectly 
certain once more that the old faith is 
right, after all! Beneath the good 
nature, the whimsicality, the satirical 
thrusts, one cannot miss the author’s 


eager intensity of conviction, the re- 
lentlessness of his logic, the calmness 
of a careful scholarship, the poise of 
efficient method, the passion to make 
people see the right. Mr. Chesterton 
is uniquely amusing; but he is very 
much in earnest. 

This earnestness is in part, perhaps, 
the enthusiasm of youth. Chesterton 
is now only thirty-five, although his 
prolific pen has produced a notable 
row of books. He is by endowment 
of nature and choice of profession a 
journalist; not a newspaper man, but 
an independent chronicler of men and 
events. His literary career began 
with the writing of art book reviews 
for the best-known London periodi- 
cals. At twenty-five he brought out 
a book of verse, some of it having 
rare quality. 


Chesterton is one of those writers 
whose books are essentially atutobio- 
graphies; he inevitably reveals his 
own personality in his pages. “These 
essays”, he says, “futile as they are, 
considered as serious literature, are 
yet ethically sincere, since they seek 
to remind men that things must be 
loved first and improved afterward”. 


1909] 


It is to be observed that Chesterton 
is essentially a romancer who, as he 
himself confesses, has never lost the 
constructive imagination of childhood, 
and who, therefore, sees the world as 
a wonderful continuous miracle. He 
is a mystic because he must be so to 
account for the magic which has pro- 
duced the astonishing commonplace 
things which ordinary folks have be- 
come accustomed to. 


It is precisely this imaginative 
emotional quality of life which he 
shows must be left out of the strictly 
logical _ philosophies. Christianity 
takes life, with all its paradoxes and 
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inconsistencies, and cares more for 


enriching it than for explaining it; 


rigorist materialism would rule out of 
life all that its chain of causation can 
not explain. 


“The sane man knows that he has a touch 
of the devil, a touch of the saint, a touch 
of the citizen, a touch indeed of the mad- 
man. But the materialist’s world is quite 
simple and solid, just as the madman is 
quite sure he is sane. The Christian admits 
that the universe is manifold and even mis- 
cellaneous, just as a sane man knows he is 
complex. Materialists and madmen never 
have doubts”. 


To Chesterton life itself rises su- 
preme above theories concerning it. 


How Chesterton Stumbled into “ Orthodoxy” 


Describing himself as a person 
“only too ready to write books on the 
slightest provocation’, Chesterton 
brings this romantistic method to bear 
on the proposition that “Christian 
theology, sufficiently summarized in 
the Apostles’ Creed, is the best root 
of energy and sound ethics”, 

“Orthodoxy”, he says, “is here used to 
mean the Apostles’ Creed as understood by 
everybody calling himself Christian until a 
very short time ago, and the general his- 
toric conduct of those who have held such a 
creed. I have been forced by mere space to 
confine myself to what I have got from this 
creed; I do not touch the matter, much dis- 
puted among modern Christians, of where 
we ourselves got it”. 

What a welcome shift in the cus- 
tomary emphasis of theological books! 

In the course of the work we learn 
that its author was “a pagan at twelve, 
and a complete agnostic by the age 
of sixteen. I did, indeed, retain a 
cloudy reverence for a cosmic deity, 
and a great historical interest in the 
founder of Christianity. But I cer- 


tainly regarded him as a man, though 
perhaps I thought, even in that point, 
he had an advantage over some of his 
modern critics”. Confessing that the 
author is “the fool of the story, and 
that no reader shall hurl him from 
his throne”, he freely admits “all the 
idiotic ambitions of the nineteenth 
century”. “I did, like all solemn 
little boys, try to be in advance of the 
age—ten minutes in advance of the 
truth”. By and by, when “Spencer 
had made me doubt for the first time 
whether there is any evolution, and 
the lectures of Colonel Ingersoll had 
made me say, ‘Almost thou persuad- 
est me to be a Christian’”, he finds 
himself «discovering Christianity as 
the only adequate solution of “life’s 
riddle”. 

“Then”, he says, “I am the man who with 
the utmost daring discovered what had been 
discovered before. When I fancied that I 
stood alone, I was really in the ridiculous 
position of being backed up by all Christen- 
dom. And I found I was eighteen hundred 
years behind the truth. I did try to found 
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a heresy of my own, and when I had put 
the last touches to it, I discovered it was 
orthodoxy”. 


. . . . . 


“The prophet who is stoned”, says 
Mr. Chesterton, “is simply a rejected 
lover, who suffers from an unrequited 
attachment to things in general”. He 
is himself a prophet by this definition ; 
not yet stoned, but none the less a 
lover. “Our attitude toward life can 
best be expressed in terms of a kind 
of military loyalty than in terms of 
criticism and approval. My accept- 
ance of the universe is not optimism ; 
it is more like patriotism”. A lover 
of the wonderful world, and of Chris- 


tianity because it tells the paradoxical 
x * 


* 


and inconsistent truth about that 
world—such is Chesterton. He is a 
lover of men, and therefore of Him 
who was Man; a writer having 
searching cosmic insight, who, in the 
light of Jesus’ philosophy, can face 
the facts of life understandingly, yet 
without cynicism, bravado, and, above 
all, without indifference. Evidently 
he was writing autobiographically 
when he made the Wild Knight chant 
as part of an eerie song: 

“Priests and schools may doubt 

Who never have believed, but I have loved. 
For in my soul one hope forever burns, 
That at the next white corner of a road 
My eyes may look on Him! 


All! All! I know Him, for I love Him! 


Go!” 


* OF 


“ Plenary Verbal Inspiration” 


Tue Late BrsHop J. C. RYLe. 


On one point of vast importance in the 
present day, the reader will see that I hold 
very decided opinions. That point is in- 
spiration. I feel no hesitation in avowing 
that I believe in the “plenary inspiration” 
of every word of the original text of Holy 
Scripture. I hold that not only the Bible 
contains the Word of God, but that every 
jot of it written, or brought to- 
gether, by Divine inspiration, and is the 
Word of God. I entirely disagree with 
those who maintain that the writers of the 
Bible were partially inspired, or inspired 
to such a limited extent that discrepancies, 
inaccuracies, and contradictions to the facts 
of science and history, must be expected 
and do exist in their writings. I utterly 
repudiate such a theory. I consider that it 
practically destroys the whole value of 
God’s Word, puts a sword in the hand of 
infidels and sceptics, and raises far more 
serious difficulties than it pretends to solve. 

I grant freely that the theory of “plenary 
verbal inspiration” involves some difficul- 
ties. I do not pretend to answer all the 


was 


objections brought against it, or to defend 
all that has been written by its supporters. 
I am content to remember that all inspira- 
tion is a miraculous operation of the Holy 
Ghost, and, like every operation of the 
Holy Ghost, must needs be mysterious. It 
is an operation of which not forty men in 
the world have been made the subjects, and 
the manner of which not one of the forty 
has described. It stands to reason that the 
whole question of inspiration, like every- 
thing else supernatural, must necessarily 
contain much that is mysterious, and much 
that we can not explain. But the difficul- 
ties of the “plenary verbal” theory appear - 
to me mere trifles compared with those 
which surround the counter-theory of “par- 
tial inspiration”. Once admit the principle 
that the writers of the Bible could make 
mistakes, and were not in all things guided 
by the Spirit, and I know not where I am. 
I see nothing certain, nothing solid, noth- 
ing trustworthy in the foundations of my 
faith. 
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The Old Testament Issue Ultimately a Question 
of Logic 


Rev. WIxLBuR F. Crafts, Pu.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I. Faith, and Not Mere Human Reason, the Test of the Old 
‘Testament 


The root of the difficulties that many in the Church and out of it discover in the 
Old Testament is found in its own earliest pages, in the very Garden of Eden; not native, 
but a root of bitterness transplanted from without. Eve was the first disciple of 
rationalism. Having received the first instalment of revelation, she sought to become 
independent of it in discerning between good and evil, to be ‘‘as God’, knowing right 
and wrong intuitively. So began the conflict between human reason and divine author- 
ity. But since, from the very nature of the case, every word of God must have behind 
it the best of reasons, the battle is really not between reason and authority, but between 
human reason and divine reason, that is, between the lessor reason and the greater, 
between imperfect reason and the perfect. 

Faith is the highest reason because it accepts the conclusions of the perfect reason. 
It is reason performing its supreme act of accepting the reason of Christ, the divine 
Witness, in place of its own confessedly imperfect reasonings. Faith, so far from ignoring 
reason, as sceptics so often charge, is built upon it. Faith is a bridge between sinful 
man and a merciful God, of four arches: first, the arch of belief, built by the intellect; 
second, the arch of submission, built by the will; third, the arch of trust, built by the 
heart; fourth, the arch of application, of action, of faithfulness, built by the life. That 
first arch of intellectual belief is built by reason: “Faith cometh by hearing’. Not 
until a man is convinced that the Bible is from God, and that Christ is the Son of God, 
will he accept the Bible as the authoritative rule of life, and trust in Christ, and apply 
their teachings to his life. 

The difference between a reasonable Christian and one who seeks to monopolize 
the name “rationalist” is, that the “Christian” makes one great use of reasoning in 
examining the claims of Christ to be the Son of God, and, having settled that affirma- 
tively, counts it the highest reason to accept His authority on whatever He speaks, using 
imperfect human reason only on those matters of which the perfect Reasoner has not 
spoken; while the so-called “rationalists” depend on their own personal reason alone 
for discerning between good and evil even on those subjects on which Christ has spoken. 
For instance, Robertson Smith, in his book on the Old Testament, does not quote the 
words of Christ about it even as an opinion, but ignores altogether this chief Witness. 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred of what destructive critics regard as the most un- 
questionable facts in every department of knowledge are accepted as such on the ground 
that some /iuwman expert or specialist, who had previously proved his reliability, has 
investigated the evidence by which the alleged facts are proved, and pronounced it rea- 
sonable and conclusive; but these very men refuse to accept in the same reasonable 
way, the statements about the Bible by One whom even sceptics admit to be the highest 
of all the specialists of religion. 

As a rational soldier does not array his personal reason against the authority of his 
commander, which is based, on better judgment and fuller knowledge; as a rational 
man does not set his watch by his impressions of the place of the sun, when he can set 
it by “standard time”; as a rational sailor will rely less upon a compass that lies beside 
a nail-keg than upon one whose needle is not thus diverted; so a true rationalist will 
regard the intuitions on religious subjects of “the Purest among the mighty and the 
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mightiest among the pure’ as more reliable than the conclusions of his own imperfect 
reason in its surroundings of human prejudice. 

But how often we hear, from within the Church as well as without, such words as 
these (which I quote exactly from several writers) :* 


‘The test of an inspired word is that it inspires, not that it happens to be found 
between Genesis and Revelation. I regard those parts only as inspired which inspire me”. 

“We are to regard as inspired only those portions of the Old Testament which are 
not revolting to the most cultured modern mind”. 

“If anything in them does not approve itself to the reason and moral sense as true, 
it is to be rejected”. 

“More depends on the credibility of the history and legislation of the Pentateuch, 
than how much of it was written by Moses”. 


It is claimed that Scriptural authority may be found in this theory, that I am to 
consider as inspired only so much of the Bible as inspires me, in 2 Timothy iii. 10, as 
rendered in the Revised Version: 


“Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable”. 


That does prove that no Scripture which is always and everywhere unprofitable 
can be inspired. but it gives no logical warrant for any one to leap to that far different 
conclusion, that no Scripture which does not seem profitable to me could have been 
given by inspiration of God, and that only those verses that inspire me can be God- 
inspired. 

This egoism in Bible interpretation transforms the Divine Message into a bill of 
fare from which you may take what you please. It proclaims, not the reason of the 
race, but the reason of each individual, an infallible pope, with more than a pope’s 
power in that its personal anathema may excommunicate any part of the Bible. 

Even if it were true, as perhaps it is, that pure reason would infallibly recognize 
what is credible, and a pure moral sense reject what is false, of what value is such a 
test in this world, where reason is never found without some surrounding prejudice, 
where moral sense is always imperfect? An electrician, when about to conduct some 
important experiment, removes even the metallic buttons of his garments, lest the delicate 
forces with which he works may be diverted; but the Bible critic can not thus easily 
remove his prejudices against the supernatural and in favor of evolution, so that reason 
may test the Scripture unbiased. 


“The ruling passion, be it what it will, 
The ruling passion conquers reason still’. 


As a matter of fact how does it work, this new lactometer for testing the true milk 
of the Word by the personal reason? 

Take two men of equal refinement; and to one it seems more reasonable to believe 
that chance evolved the first woman from a tadpole, than to believe that an Almighty 
Mind created her from Adam’s side; to the other the reverse is far more reasonable. 
The reason and moral sense of the one repudiates the story given in the Old Testament 
and confirmed in the New, that God commanded Abraham to offer Isaac as a sacrifice, 
intending to stay proceedings after Abraham had been tested and before any fatal result © 
had been reached. The reason and moral sense of the other finds no occasion for con- 
demning this act, while commending, as all men do, the precisely similar act of Solomon, 
who, to test two women who came before him, each claiming the same babe, ordered the 
child to be cut in two, no more intending to have it done than God intended to have 
Isaac slain, but only proposing, as God had done in the former case, to test and reveal 
character. The reason of one rejects all miracles; the other sees no reason why the 


*The first quotation is from a Rev. Mr. Spencer, Unitarian; the second from 
Augustus Blauvelt, expelled from Reformed (Dutch) Church for errors of doctrine; 
the third, from The Christian Union; the fourth, from Dr. Herman Strack, of Berlin. 
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will of God may not sometimes interpose among the laws of nature, since the will of 
man, who was made in God’s image, does so every day. 

The reason and moral sense of a once-famous Boston preacher, more recently en- 
gaged in stock-raising and in lecturing against the Bible, condemned as unprofitable, 
if not also uninspired, the Old Testament lessons selected for Sunday Schools, which 
condemnation was endorsed by a celebrated Chicago professor; but the reason and 
moral sense of Dr. William M. Taylor and Dr. John Hall, who were then writing on 
these very lessons, found them “profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness”, 

Shall we accept this new lactometer of individual reason, which in the hands of one 
inspector reports that the Bible is true milk, but in the hands of another condemns it as. 
mostly water? 

Indeed, it does not give the same report of the Bible in successive tests by the same 
man. The Scripture passages that seem to one in youth as unprofitable as the sand 
of the street, often reveal the gold dust of precious truth to the same man in the quiet 
‘of age. The chapters that do not inspire me to-day may ring in my ears like bugle- 
notes to-morrow. What seems incredible now will be easily believed when more of the 
facts stranger than fiction have come into my life. The promises that you hardly see 
in the morning of prosperity, will glow with starlike beauty as you look at them in the 
night of your sorrow and through the glass of your tears. Thus, even if one was to 
count as inspired only the passages capable of inspiring himself, the test would demand 
his entire life, and so would be valueless. That is a poor lactometer which requires a 
lifetime for a trial. 

Then, too, a perverted, biased reason is sure to be unreasonable. Only the spirit- 
ual ear can “hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches”. 


II. Nevertheless the Old Testament Appeals to the Best Human 
Minds 


However, as a rule the human heart does respond to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. Exceptions may be accounted for in various ways, but there is no book of the 
Old Testament that has not approved itself to the reason and moral sense of some noble 
and cultured minds as true and profitable. There is no book of the Old Testaments 
that has not proved itself inspired by inspiring a nobler life in the hearts of men. 


The Old Testament has Inspired the Greatest Minds 


Quotations might be given from the most eminent writers of the last two centu- 
ries to show that every part of the Old Testament has proved itself inspired by inspir- 
ing “cultured modern minds”. 

Dr. Bellows, the distinguished Unitarian said: “Nothing can ever change or destroy 
the sublime merits and religious influence of the Mosaic dispensation”. Guizot, master 
of the philosophy of history, declared his firm belief in the history of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as the evangelical Christianity of the New. John Locke, the philosopher, 
died to the delicious music of the Psalms, read at his bedside at his own request. 
Humboldt eulogized the 104th Psalm as “a complete cosmos, a psalm of the world”, 
John Milton wrote: “There are no songs to be compared to the songs of Zion; no 
orations equal to those of the prophets; no politics like those the Scriptures teach’. 
Weiss, the free religionist, exclaims: “The prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah can be- 
matched by no other literature in the world”. Sir Isaac Newton devoted his kingly in- 
tellect to careful preparation of an appreciative book on Daniel. Benjamin Franklin, 
though skeptical in early life, on hearing shallow French infidels condemn the Bible, 
after seeming to turn the subject, quoted what he described as “one of the sublimest 
poems in all literature’; and when the skeptics agreed with him and asked where it 
could be found, he told them it was the Prayer of Habakkuk, in the Bible they had all 
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condemned without reading. There is not a book of the Old Testament—scarcely a 
chapter—that has not inspired great minds. John Ruskin and Daniel Webster and John 
Quincy Adams, “the old man eloquent”, all of whom were accustomed to read the Bible 
through once a year, each attributed to it whatever was excellent in his literary style. 


The Old Testament Inspires Nobler Life in Base Men 

But has the Old Testament proved itself inspired by inspiring not only new thoughts 
in the most cultured, but also new life in the most degraded ? 

My Bible answers that with a multitude of “red crosses”, one of which I am ac- 
customed to put into every verse which I know to have been the means of some one’s 
conversion. These red crosses often appear in the most unexpected places, in verses 
that seem the least profitable. For instance, there is such a cross in the first verse of 
Genesis, ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth”, That verse, on the 
torn leaf of a Chinese Bible, picked up by a thoughtful Japanese seeking for the origin 
of things, led him to search for a complete Bible, by which he was led to a Christian 
life. There is another red cross in Genesis fifth—a mere list of names, of each of which 
it is said that he lived, begat children, “and he died”; and those last three words, 
coming in like a chorus, when the chapter was read as the lesson of the day in an 
Episcopal Church, proved profitable for conviction and conversion to a man in the 
audience who was thus reminded that his life-story would ere long have that same con- 
clusion; for which he was not yet prepared. Even the fight of David and Goliath, read 
in a street-meeting, caught the ear of Bendigo, a passing prize-fighter as “something 
in his line’. He stopped to hear the result, was impatient of the “blowing”, so like 
that of to-day, and at last was “glad the little one won”. His interest thus enlisted, 
he became a Christian and himself a famous street-preacher. 

How much better than the higher critics’ microscopic examination of the Bible’s 
husk, guessing at its human authorship and date, to get such inspiring thought and life 
from these Old Testament books! How like the Scribes and Pharisees, who counted 
the letters of Old Testament books but failed to find Christ in them, are those who 
to-day devote their study chiefly to the letter of the Old Testament and miss its trans- 
forming Spirit! If all the conversions in Christian history were thus noted, crosses 
would appear in every book of the Old Testament, which thus proves itself inspired in 
every part by inspiring the hearts of men to noble lives. 


III. The Old Testament Was Tested by the Perfect Reason, in 
the Highest Critic, Jesus 


There has lived on this earth but One whose reason was so unbiased by prejudice, 
whose moral sense was so free from the blinding effects of sin, that He could make the 
test of the Bible a personal one, and say, “Only what inspires Me can be God-inspired; 
only what My reason and moral sense approve can be true and profitable”. This Christ 
has tested the Old Testament for us, and it is our highest reason to accept the con- 
clusions of His perfect reason. 

We do not need to know Hebrew and Greek and geology and archeology to settle 
Old Testament questions; but we have only to “hear Him’? whom every consistent 
Christian must regard as a final authority on everything on which he speaks. Professor 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary, New York, has well said: 


“Any mistiness of view on this point is sure to have results of the most disastrous 
kind. The very fotndations of religious belief are cut away, and secure system of 
Christian faith becomes impossible, the way is made clear for rationalism in most 
erratic and contradictory forms, as soon as we give up our faith in the absolute truth 
of revelation and of Him in whom revelation is consummated”. 
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The finality of Christ’s testimony is well put in a back-handed way by one of the 
critics, Hermann Strack, who protests against his opponents quoting the statements of 
Christ and the Apostles in regard to the Old Testament, “since, if they prove anything 
at all, there is no need of any other evidence”. 

When Christ was upon earth He corrected a prevailing misconception about the 
Old Testament—not an underestimate but an overestimate of it as compared with the 
Gospel—by taking His three most spiritual Apostles into the Holy Mount, where he 
showed the unity of the two Testaments by gathering about Himself representatives of 
the Law, the Prophets, the Gospels and the Epistles, and then manifested the superiority 
of the Gospels in a striking manner. Peter was drawn by his temperament into intensest 
sympathy with the hero-prophets of the Old Testament, so much so that he had not yet 
realized that Christ and His Gospel were worthy of more honor. Hence he proposed 
to honor Moses and Elijah equally with Christ by building “three tabernacles”; and if 
he had been allowed to choose which one of the three tents proposed he should set up, he 
would doubtless have provided for either of the others sooner than for Christ. He 
needed not only to see Moses and Elijah in friendly converse with Christ, in token of 
their harmony, but also to see the prophet-stars of morning fade out from sight in the 
intenser sunlight of Christ, that he might also know the Gospel’s superiority. 

To-day it is those who underestimate the Old Testament who need to “hear Him”, 
What Christ said of the Old Testament in the Gospels is the final answer to the ques- 
tions about it that are now before the churches. 

How fared the Old Testament when tested by Chvrist’s pure reason and perfect moral 
sense? Did his sensitive intuitions reject any part of it as uninspiring, revolting, or in- 
credible? What did He say of the Old Testament? 

1. Christ showed his Familiarity with the Old Testament by quotations from nearly 
all its Books. 

It is universally admitted that the Old Testament, substantially as it is to-day, was 
“the Saviour’s Bible”. His sermons are largely paraphrases and expositions of it. 
Even the Sermon on the Mount, which is so unanimously eulogized by those who 
deprecate the Old Testament, is a chime of bells which Christ gathered from “the Law 
and the Prophets” and lifted up that He might ring out their message into all the 
earth.* 

2. Christ quoted Old Testament Law as binding in its principles on all countries 
and ail ages. 

Five times He put His seal upon the Decalogue as the law not of the Jews only 
but of the world. Attacked by the Devil He used a leaf of Deuteronomy as a shield. 
He quoted the precepts of the Old Testament as binding, and treated the entire Old 
Testament as a volume of decisions from the Supreme Court. As Dr. William Hayes 
Ward has said, “The New Testament throughout speaks of the Old as possessed of a 
final and authoritative revelation”. 

3. Christ quoted numerous Old Testament Prophecies as fulfilled in Himself, thus 
aitesting their supernatural character. 

He said of Moses, “He wrote of Me”; and of the entire collection of Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, “They testify of Me”. He declared that the prophecy of Malachi, in 
regard to the forerunner of the Messiah, was fulfilled in John the Baptist; and the 
Prophecies of the Messiah’s inauguration were accomplished in the beginning of His 
own Ministry. He quoted Isaiah’s account of the Messiah’s miracles as a description 
of His own. He explicitly stated at three different times that His rejection by the Jews had 
been declared in certain Old Testament prophecies; and twice He spoke of His betrayal 
as fulfilling what had been foretold. So, also, of His crucifixion. The Apostles, who 


*Compare Psalm xxxvii. 2; xxiv. 3, 4; Isaiah Ixi. 3; lvii. 15; Ixii. 2; Psalm xxi. 
17: exly. 19; Isaiah Ixv. 13; Psalm xli. 1, 2, 4; xxxiv. 14; 2 Chron. xxix. 10-13; Levit- 
icus xix. 18; Proverbs xx. 22; xxv. 21; etc., etc. 
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still further expressed the thought and feeling of Christ, declared how He fulfilled still 
other prophecies in His life and resurrection.* 

4. Christ interpreted some of the Imprecatory Psalms as having symbolic reference 
fo the enemies uf the Messiah.t+ 

He read them all without any expression of disapproval in His hymn-book of 
Psalms; suggesting that we may be unfair in interpreting Oriental poetry as if it were 
fegislative prose. Why not interpret with the same literalness the figurative statement 
of an Oriental chief that he had put a man to death “because he had a long nose”’,—a 
poetic term for quick temper? Only recently I heard one of the most tender-hearted 
and cultured of Christian men exclaim, as he read in the daily paper about an un- 
known seducer, “He ought to be shot to death with hot poisoned arrows”—an impre- 
catory psalm, not of personal vengeance but of holy hatred of wrong-doing. 

5. Christ reaffirmed the Old Testament righteous Warnings against Sin. 

It is often said, The Old Testament reveals God as a stern Monarch, the New as 
a loving Father. But, as a matter of fact, while there is more about God’s tenderness 
in the New than in the Old, He is oftener called “Our Father” in the Old Testament 
than in the New, and in that only is compared to a mother, while Matthew, the Gospel 
of reckoning, written by a converted tax-collector, is the severest book in all the Bible— 
a full quiver of God’s warning arrows. 

6. Christ declared that Immortality was revealed and known in Old Testament times. 

It is passing strange that there could ever have been any doubt as to whether the 
Old Testament saints knew of immortality when it is one of the “three fundamental 
Principles of Judaism”, as taught to-day in the catechisms of those whose religion is 
built wholly from the Old Testament. 

7. Christ endorsed the Truthfulness of nearly all the great historical Events and 
Miracles recorded in the Old Testament, especially those most sneered at to-day. 

It has been well said that He connected his six greatest doctrines with six of the 
stories that He foresaw would be most ridiculed: 

(1) Salvation by the cross He illustrated by the serpent in the Wilderness. 

(2) Fidelity in the Christian pathway He linked with the warning story of Lot’s 
wife. 

(3) Growth in grace He linked with the miracle of the manna from heaven. 

(4) The final judgment He linked with the miracle of Sodom’s destruction. 

(5) His second coming He linked to the story of Noah and the flood. 

(6) The Resurrection was thrice bound in the bundle of life with the story of Jonah, 

It is dogmatically said by Colenso and others, that Christ might have quoted these 
stories as legends, not as history; but it will appear on a moment’s thought that, if I 
should illustrate the resurrection from a book of legends by saying, “As surely as 
Sinbad the Sailor was lifted from the valley by the gigantic bird, so surely did Jesus 
rise from the dead by His own power’’,—the doctrine would be weakened —not to say 
discredited—rather than strengthened by the illustration; and the suggestion would at 
ence occur that both were alike untrue. When a minister, in preaching to sailors, uses 
an inaccurate nautical illustration, the audience is always suspicious of the soundness 
of his other statements. ; 

Whatever He might or might not have known about other things, Christ was cer- 
tainly not qualified even for His work as a religious teacher, if He could not tell his 
Father’s writings from the forgeries of Ezra, if He could not distinguish legend from 
history in His Bible. 

The supreme religious controversy may be summed up in the question, whether the 
sble is God’s Word, or whether it merely contains God’s Word in a solution of his 
Zorical and scientific errors. 


*Cf. Matt. xi. 10, 13, 14; Luke iv. 21; Matt. xi. 5; xiii. 14; xxi. 42; John xy. 25; 
mii. 18; xvii..12; xix. 29; etc. etc, ¥ te 
+With John iii. 18, and xvii. 12, cf. Psalm cix. 8, 17. = 
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Perhaps the devout men are right who say that, in case the Bible should be proved 
to contain such errors, we might still hold that it is inspired and infallible in its moral 
and religious teachings. I do not forget that, with the exception of the Swiss Church 
for a short period in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,* no one of the great 
churches has ever put any one of the special theories of inspiration, verbal, plenary or 
moral, into its creed; but only the fact that the Bible is inspired, leaving room for 
differences of opinion as to the mode, until the time should come—as I believe it has— 
for such a sifting of the doctrines of inspiration, as the doctrines of Christ’s Person had 
before the formation of the Nicene Creed. 

But, why should any one surrender the outer breastworks of the Bible, historical and 
scientific accuracy, and retreat into the citadel of its moral and religious infallibility 
before the breastworks are taken, and at the very time when the rocks both of geology 
and archeology are being used to strengthen these very breastworks more and more 
every day? 

The strongest and most logical position which the Christian can take, in regard to 
the historical accounts and scientific allusions of the Bible, is that which is taken by 
Greenleaf, the highest legal authority on the laws of evidence. In his great work 
entitled, “An Examination of the Testimony of the Evangelists’, in which he tests the 
Four Gospels, as he would any other written evidence, and finds them such evidence 
as would be accepted and relied upon in any court of justice, he says in regard to the 
Gospel histories and their unexplained difficulties, what archeology warrants us in say- 
ing of Old Testament histories also: 


“The contemporary writings and works of art which have reached us, have invari- 
ably been found to confirm their accounts, to reconcile what was apparently contra- 
dictory, and supply what seemed defective or imperfect. We ought therefore to con- 
clude, that if we had more of the same light, all other similar difficulties and imperfec- 
tion would vanish. Indeed, they have been gradually vanishing, and rapidly too, before 
the light of modern research, conducted by men of science in our own times. And it 
is worthy of remark, that in all of the investigations of travellers and men of letters, since 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire, not a vestige of antiquity has been found im- 
peaching, in the slightest degree, the credibility of the sacred writers; but on the con- 
trary every result has tended to confirm it’. 

8. Jesus uniformly spoke of the Pentateuch in such terms as to show his agreement 
with the Jewish belicf in its Mosaic Authorship. 

Indeed, Christ’s statements of this fact are so frequent and so clear (the stronger 
" because they are indirect), that Colenso and Robertson Smith (the latter at his trial) 
felt compelled by the necessities of their theory to invent the miracle that the divine 
Christ might have been deceived or a decciver. 

A layman or preacher who has common sense and logic can test the reasoning at 
least of the so-called “higher critics”. One does not need to understand brick-making 
to tell whether a brick house is built so that it will stand. A man who is a great He- 
braist may be a poor logician. The work of specialists should usually be tested by 
others in its logic, if not in its facts, whether the subject be Darwinism or criticism. 
A man does not reed to read the words of Ezra in the original to know whether he 
could be at the sametime a saint and a forger; the latter of which the radical critics seek 
to prove that he was. His alleged forgery of the name of Moses (more than five hun- 
dred times) as doing, saying and writing certain things, is called a “legal fiction’, like 
the use of the imaginary names of John Doe and Richard Roe in explaining law cases 
concretely. A “legal fiction” is defined as “a fiction which all parties understand” and 
which therefore deceives nobody; but it is admitted that this “legal fiction” deceived 
everybody—not only the Jews but Jesus. Here, then, is the real question at issue, a 
question more of logic than of learning, and so a question for the laity as well as the 
scholars: Could Ezra deceive Christ? CouLp A GOOD MAN DECEIVE A GON-MAN? 


*Prof. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., in The Independent, February 16 and March 2, 1883. 
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It is not difficult to see that an overruling Providence is likely to make all these 
criticisms of the Old Testament the bells by which Christians shall be called again to 
the long-neglected study of its great truths. Entering its majestic porches we have the 
divine assurance that it is all “profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness’; or, to render the verse into modern phrase, 
“profitable for conviction, for conversion, for Christian culture’, Here is a three- 
fold Bible test which God has sent to us through Paul; and we would do well to keep 
it ever at hand, and to say over every passage that we read, How is this Profitable to 
me or to others for Conviction?—for Conversion?’—or for Christian Culture? 


«Biblical Criticism and its Critics’ 


Rev. PRoressor JAMES Orr, D.D., GLascow, Scor. 


If the modern critical view of the Old 
Testament does not soon gain acceptance 
all along the line, it will not be for want 
of books expounding and commending it, 
or for want of buoyant faith in its advo- 
cates that its triumph is near. Others may 
not share their confidence, may even 
think they see signs in the times, not to 
say fatal weaknesses in the case _ itself, 
which point to a different conclusion. The 
stream at present, however, flows the other 
way, and with a uniformity of iteration 
almost pathetic in its resemblance to a new 
traditionalism every fresh writer on the 
subject sets out with the assumption that 
the field is swept clear of all serious opposi- 
tion, and that, while minor points remain 
for discussion, the great lines on which the 
Old Testament study must hereafter pro- 
ceed are once for all laid down, and can 
not be changed. The Pentateuch problem 
in particular is held to be as good as 
solved.2 

The latest work of this class is from the 
pen of a Canadian Professor, Dr. W. G. 
Jordan, of Queen’s University, Kingston. 
It is entitled “Biblical Criticism and Mod- 
ern Thought”, and embodies, with some 
additional chapters, lectures given to a 
Theological Association in the University 
in 1906-7. The book is, in general, a con- 
tribution to the defence of modern Old 
Testament criticism, with remarks, in way 
of rejoinder, to the strictures of oppon- 


1 ‘Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought; or, 
The Place of the Old Testament Documents in Life of 


To-day”. By W. G, Jordan, B.A., D.D, Queen's Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1909. 


A Review in The Churchman for July, 1909. 
2 See Jordan’s Work, p. 199. 


ents. The present writer comes in for a 
fair share of attention, which makes it 
perhaps appropriate that he should in turn 
say a little on the aspect of the case pre- 
sented by the Kingston critic. 

It is not to be expected that a work like 
“The Problem of the Old Testament’’8 
would commend itself to a scholar of Dr. 
Jordan’s standpoint. The inversion of 
values in everything connected with the 
Old Testament within the last few decades 
is so remarkable that hardly anything that 
appeared reasonable before seems reason- 
able now, and things that then bore the air 
of supremest improbability are now vaunted 
as the perfection of sanity and wisdom. 
It might perhaps have been expected that, 
in referring to and criticizing my book, 
Professor Jordan would have taken some 
passing notice of the arguments by which 
its main contentions were supported. That, 
however, except in a few details, he has 
not thought fit to do. 

I conducted, e. g., an elaborate argument 
in disproof of the key position of the new 
hypothesis — the post-exilian origin of the 
Levitical law. On this there is scarcely a 
word of comment. Yet I should have liked 
to see a serious reply to what is there 
urged as to the impossibility of Ezra pass- 
ing off on the restored community at Jeru- 
salem as old Mosaic legislation a compli- 
cated and burdensome system of laws, the 
essential provisions of which had never be- 
fore been heard of. 

Professor Jordan, no doubt, has a right 
to choose his own ground, and to deal, as 
this volume does, largely in generalities. 


3 Professor Orr’s work that won the Bross Prize. 
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But it must be pointed out that it in no 
way disposes of the case I ventured to 
state against the critical hypothesis to 
quote the opinion of the editor of the Ex- 
pository Times,* or to represent my argu- 
ment as chiefly consisting in showing up 
the inconsistencies of critical scholars.5 

Curiously, the procedure he condemns is 
precisely that which he himself employs in 
dealing with his different opponents. Is it 
archeology? Then it is shown that au- 
thorities like Sayce, Hommel, and Pinches, 
while rejecting the Wellhausen conclusions, 
differ in certain points among themselves; 
and Dr. Driver is invoked to testify that 
their opposition to criticism is “factitious 
and unreal’.6 It could easily be establish- 
ed that the cleft goes far deeper than that. 

It must be confessed, however, that Pro- 
fessor Jordan is not easy to satisfy with ev- 
idence. If he were as rigorous in his de- 
mands on the critical side, there would not 
be much left of some of his favorite theor- 
ies. E. g, he quotes a sentence from my 
book: “The Biblical account of these mat- 
ters, in short, is found to rest on far older 
and more accurate information than that 
possessed by any scholars prior to the new 
discoveries”; and he naively asks: ‘Well, 
what is the good of this, if our faith in the 
Bible does not rest on this kind of thing?’’? 
He rebuts the argument from the age of 
writing as showing that Moses might have 
written the Pentateuch by the remark: “If 
the fact that writing is very old is such a 
powerful argument when taken alone, it 
might enable you to prove that Alfred the 
Great wrote Shakespeare’s plays!”8 When 
it is claimed that Shakespeare’s plays orig- 
inated in the age of Alfred, it will be time 
to consider the parallel. I am credited with 
finding it ‘most objectionable that anyone 
should attempt to prove that a document 
is late because it contains ‘late ideas’”.® I 
do nothing so absurd. The question is, 
Are they “late ideas”, or are they only 
affirmed to be so? 

To illustrate the change of standpoint 


4 ae 288. 

5 P. 290. 

6 Cf. chap. iii., passim. 

wi, 252. 

8 P.s5o. For the rest, he argues that the Hebrews 


were “nomads”, etc. The point is discussed in my 
volume. 


9 P. 186. 
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and reversal of older ideas, Ps. li. has been 
thought by men not destitute of religious 
or historical insight to be a most appro- 
priate expression of David’s state of feel- 
ing after his great transgression. Com- 
mentators like Delitzsch and Perowne as- 
cribed it without hesitation to David. Car- 
lyle, who knew something of human na- 
ture and history, wrote: “David’s life and 
history, as written for us in these psalms 
of his, I consider to be the truest emblem 
ever given of a man’s moral progress 
and warfare here below”.19 F. D. Maurice 
and numberless others gave the same sym- 
pathetic interpretation. Professor Jordan 
has a different opinion, and he rests it on 
his knowledge that David was not a man 
who could have written such psalms, “If 
a man says”, he tells us, “that he can not 
see why David could not have written Ps. 
li. and cxxxix., you are compelled to reply 
as politely as possible that if he did write 
them, anyone can write anything. It is 
not a mere matter as to what David might 
think or write; we know from the histori- 
cal books, what he thought and how he 
acted”.11. Insight into the real David, in 
other words, is restored now that criticism 
has generously relieved him of the saintly 
garb with which the “theocratic narrator” 
had clothed him! 

Or take Moses. Moses could not have 
had the lofty conception of a universal, 
spiritual God. ‘The evidence”, it is said, 
“all points the other way’—viz., to the 
idea of a local, tribal god, a god who had 
his seat at Sinai12 It may be enough to 
reply that all the evidence we have points 
to Moses, and to Abraham before him, as 
having a very exalted conception of God. 
It was the one God of heaven and earth, 
the Creator, who redeemed His people 
from bondage, and entered into covenant 
with them as a nation. The imaginary 
Moses of the critics is not the Moses of 
the Old Testament. 

On the same lines we are assured that 
the first chapter of Genesis—like the 
priestly history generally, which could only 
be written when the Hebrew people had 
“come into contact with nations more cul- 

10 ‘‘ The Heroas Prophet’’. 


Ir Pp. 191, 192. 
12 Pp. 194, 195. 
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tured than themselves’’13 —is “one of the 
latest parts of this wonderful collection” ; 
and “in order to gain a scientific view of 
the growth and advancement of Hebrew 
religious thought and life, the material 
must be arranged in a form quite different 
from that which we find in our ordinary 
Bibles”. (The last sentence, at least, is 
indisputable.) Yet Dr. Franz Delitzsch, 
whom it is the fashion to speak of as 
having come round to the modern critical 
view,!* upholds in his “New Commentary 
on Genesis” the antiquity of the Creation 
story. “No appeal”, he says, “can be made 
to the account of the Creation for relegating 
the original of this historical work to the 
period of the Exile. It is in any case a 
tradition reaching back to the Mosaic 
period, which the account of the Creation 
reproduces’’.15 

What has happened that all these older 
standards of judgment are so summarily 
reversed? Dr. Jordan will answer, It is 
because a new historical sense has been 
created, and new and more scientific meth- 
ods have been adopted. 

Dr. Jordan is impatient of the supposi- 
tion that the question of the supernatural 
has anything to do with modern critical 
results. This, he thinks, is not a “reli- 
gious”, but a “theological” or “philosophi- 
cal” question, on which men may differ 
without effect on their critical procedure.18 
The “literary and historical” questions 
must be settled before the “theological” can 
be profitably approached. The position I 
have taken up, on the other hand, is, that 
the attitude to the supernatural, and the 
general theory of religion resulting from 
it, are not, indeed, the whole—I have al- 
ways recognized that a genuine scientific 
impulse is at work!7—but a dominating 
factor in the determination of many even 
of the historical and literary questions. 

The above examples are themselves 
a proof of this. As well argue that a 
Macaulay could write his “History of Eng- 
land” without being influenced by his 


13. P-20r. : 

14 ‘* My view of the circumstances differs essential- 
ly and in principle from the modern one” (op. cit., i., 
Dp. 27; B.. T). 

1§ Op cit., pp. 67, 68. 

16 Pp. 38, 40, 109, 230, etc. 

17 Professor J rdan repeatedly misrepresents me 
on this point (pp. 38, 219, etc.). See my “ Problem of 
of Old Testament”, pp. 8 et seq., 195, 196, etc. 


Whiggism, or a Sir Archibald Alison his 
“History of Europe’ without being in- 
fluenced by his Toryism, as contend that 
anti-supernaturalistic writers like Graf, 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, Duhm, Stade, and 
other chiefs of the new critical school, 
could write a history of the religion of 
Israel without leaving out of it most of 
the elements which the Bible itself regards 
as vital. If it be replied that the believer 
in supernatural revelation also brings his 
presuppositions to the study of the Bible, 
it is to be pointed out that he at least seeks 
to interpret the Bible in the light of its own 
presuppositions, whereas the other side 
work with presuppositions which are the 
opposite of those of the Bible; which can 
not, therefore, yield the true key to its 
religion. 

Professor Jordan objects to my methods, 
but he does not show that I have in any 
instance given a mistaken representation of 
the critical theory or its results. His vol- 
ume is, in truth, a vindication of the essen- 
tial correctness of my statements on that 
head: only that which I take to be a sur- 
render of what is most vital in the Bible, 
he thinks to be the way to a far nobler and 
more helpful view of the Bible. In resiling 
from some of the extreme views of the 
critics (as, e. g., in questioning the presence 
of totemism, ancestor-worship, human sac- 
rifice, etc., in early Israel), in carrying back 
a prophetic element into the period before 
Amos and Hosea, in giving a higher view 
of God in “pre-prophetic” times than is cus- 
tomary, he is not confuting anything I have 
stated, but so far acknowledging the justice 
of parts of my contention. 

In the essence of the matter, however, 
the broad difference remains. Westphal, 
the French critical scholar, has written: 
“Little by little the abyss has been dug be- 
tween the catechism of the Church and the 
theology of the school: the day is coming 
when we shal! be faced with two Bibles— 
the Bible of the faithful [du fidéle] and the 
Bible of the scholar’.18 Professor Jordan 
goes as far when he says: “It is no use at- 
tempting to minimize the difference be- 
tween the traditional view and the critical 
treatment of the Old Testament. The dif- 


18 ‘ Jehovah, les Etapes dela Révélation”’, prefacer 
p- 3. ; 
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ference is immense: they involve different 
conceptions of the relation of God to the 
world, different views as to the course of 
Israel’s history, the process of revelation, 
and the nature of inspiration’.1® “I accept 
the full responsibility”, he says, “for these 
words” (quoted from an older article) ; but 
he proceeds to explain that the gulf between 
the two conceptions is not impassable. I 
think, however, that it is, and can not see 
that anything Professor Jordan has ad- 
vanced makes the chasm less deep. Does 
he or any one else really suppose that, if 
we could persuade ourselves that a nobler, 
more spiritual, more tenable, view of the 
Old Testament—one leading more directly 
up to Christ and His Gospels—emerged 
from these critical theories, many of us 
would not gladly welcome them, at what- 
ever cost to older opinions? But the men- 
tal feat is beyond our competence. A theory 
which lays practically the whole history of 
revelation as we have it in our Bible in 
ruins, and substitutes for it another based 
on premises totally alien to the Bible’s, will 
never commend itself to the general body 
of the Christian people. Nor does closer 
scrutiny of the new theory furnish reason 
for thinking that it should commend itself. 

Professor Jordan has a good deal to say 
on “revelation”, but it is no way easy to 
understand what he means by this term. 
He complains frequently of what he calls 
the “vagueness” of my positions. But no 
vagueness of mine, I am sure, can:compare 
with his own indefiniteness on this cardinal 
idea. At times he speaks as if some direct 
supernatural factor entered into Israel’s re- 
ligion. He discards the idea of a regular 
development “from Animism to Ancestor- 
Worship, from this to Polytheism, and then 
on to Monotheism’, and grants that “the 
ministry of living, God-inspired men broke 
in upon what we would call the ‘natural 
order’”’.29 He says: “We see that Moses 
was a prophet who brought to the people a 
message which he received from God”.?! 
He speaks of Yahweh “revealing” Himself 
to the prophets and the people; but then in 
many other places—indeed, as the prevail- 
ing strain in the volume—we find quite an- 
other conception. “Revelation” is treated 

19 P. 216. 


20 Pp. ror, 165, 281. 
at P5830: 


as something not essentially different from 
“providential guidance”, “psychological de- 
velopment”, the growth of men’s thoughts 
through enlarging experience; and any dis- 
tinctively supernatural entering of God in 
word and deed into human history seems 
ignored.22. Wellhausen, Kuenen, Stade are 
taken to be as good advocates of “revela- 
tion” as any others; most of the history 
with which the Bible connects the process 
of revelation is treated as legend. 

But then the problem recurs: On what 
data did prophetic minds proceed in rising 
to their truer, purer conceptions of God, in 
being persuaded that the living God was 
speaking in and through them, in grasping 
His world-purpose and His message to the 
people of their time? The prophets them- 
selves were not conscious of bringing in 
new ideas of God. They believed in a very 
positive revelation of God to their fathers, 
and in the history of their people, and in 
this they rooted their confidence in God 
and in His faithfulness. A curious passage 
on this head occurs in Stade’s recent “Bib- 
lical Theology of the Old Testament”. “It 
is characteristic of these prophets”, he says, 
“that they had no inkling [Ahnung] of how 
new and unheard-of their thoughts were. 
They give them out as if they were self- 
evident to their hearers, and had been 
earlier the recognized content of the re- 
ligion of Yahweh. They knew no other 
conception than their own, which flowed to 
them from Divine  revelation’.28 The 
prophets, it appears, were wrong in this; 
but what if they were right? And, with 
all respect, they probably knew their own 
history as well as the critics do. 

The question is brought to an issue by 
asking what is intended when Yahweh is 
described as speaking to Moses or Israel, 
or revealing His will to them. Is Yahweh, 
to begin with, a real being at all? He isa 
local God, whose seat is at Sinai. Moses 


22 Pp. 183, 230, 231, 234. Professor Jordan thinks I 
am guilty ae rationalizing’? also ‘pp. 177, 185. etc.). 
But my rationalism is, it seems, of a peculiar kind, 
“Tt seems to proceed upon the supposition that we 
are dealing with aa literal history of ‘ real men’, and 
of God’s revelations a'd dealing with them. Thus. 
we have Professor Orr’s way of rationalizing the 
story”, etc. (p. 145). So I cause ‘‘irritation’ by 
adopting ‘“ the tone of 'he superior person who 1s ex- 
actly right on every point’?! (p 291. Du I go further 
than Professor Jordan's reminders to his opponents 
that thev ‘‘are spending their time and energy in 
fighting a hopeless battle”? (pp. 219, 288, 289, etc.). 
23 ‘‘ Bib. Theol. des A. T.,”’ p. 206. 
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and the Israelites attach higher ideas to 
Him. But this is a very different thing 
from a real Being, Yahweh, revealing Him- 
self to Israel. Or does reality gradually 
develop out of unreality? If the Yahweh 
of the prophets was the true God, who had 
revealed Himself to Moses, and guided the 
people in their after-history, we must seek 
a different account of His origin from that 
which this and similar books give. Much 
of the discarded history will need to be 
restored. 

The plan of Professor Jordan’s book 
does not lead him to enter into details of 
critical theory. Though there is a chapter 
on the documentary theory, the latter is 
rather founded on as a thing settled than 
treated as a matter to be proved. It is 
recognized, however, that the theory has 
undergone great development, and_ that 
what were taken at first for “documents” 
of individual writers (J, E, DE are 
really “schools and periods of history’’.24 
How they should be this, and yet it be true 
that “each document has its own individual 
character—linguistic, theological, and _his- 
torical”,25 is not explained. Neither are 
the difficulties which cluster and multiply 
as this documentary theory is “expanded 
and developed” attempted to be met. These 
are points, however, that need not be gone 
into here. The disintegration that goes on 
is really the death of any sane theory.28 

More serious is the altered standpoint 


24 P. 204. 
25) ba 200; 
26 Cf., e.g., on Cain, p. 259. 


which the new theory requires us to assume 
on the moral development. Hard things 
are said of the defective morality of parts 
of the Old Testament; but think of such a 
Passage as this, quoted, with seeming ap- 
proval, from Todd’s “Politics and Religion 
in Ancient Israel”—the subject is the appli- 
cation of the word kodesh (“holy”) to the 
harlots of the temples: 


“These were not loose women whose 
presence was winked at; they were part of 
the regular establishment, sacred to the 
god, Kodesh. A vast amount of virtuous 
horror has been expended on this ‘fright- 
ful’ and ‘debasing’ institution, all of which 
might very well have been spared. The 
prostitutes of our Christian streets will af- 
ford us ample food for moral reflection, 
without worrying about these Syrian girls 
of 3,000 years ago, when sex relations 
were understood quite differently. The 
simple fact is that primitive man under- 
stood worship as ‘rejoicing before his god’, 
and accordingly enjoyed himself in his 
own way in the temple courts, with abund- 
ance of roast meat and wine, and the so- 
ciety of one of the women of the shrine. 
If our idea of ‘joy in the Lord’ is some- 
thing very different, it is because we stand 
at the end and he at the beginning of a 
vast education and development”.27 

On this Professor Jordan, while reminding 
us that there were Canaanitish importations 
into Hebrew religion, remarks: “The preach- 
er who wishes to expound this literature 
and make it interesting to his people must 
accept the principles of development in this 
full and hearty fashion”, etc.28 

Perhaps we may be excused, in closing, 


for saying, “God forbid!” 


27 Todd, p. 41. 
28 P. 190. 


Christianity’s Great Leader---Is He God ?”* 


Proressor JOHN McNaucGuHer, D.D., PrrtspurcH, Pa. 


A crisis had come in the ministry of 
Jesus. His work was near its end; the 
shadow of the Cross had fallen on His 


*A Baccalaureate Serman delivered in the Eighth 
United Presbyterian Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Sabbath evening, May 2, 1909, before the gradu- 
ating class of the Allegheny Theological Seminary. 
It was based on Matthew xvi. 13-16, 


“Now when Jesus came into the parts of Caesarea 
Philippi, He asked His disciples. saying, Who do men 
say that the Son of Man is? And they said, Some say 
John the Baptist ; some Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, 
or One ofthe prophets. He saith unto them, But who 
say ye that | am? And Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living Cod”. 


path; the time was ripe for result. And 
what was the showing? The influential 
classes were hostile. The common people 
were kindly, but they had no grasp of Him- 
self or His mission. How was it within 
the disciple circle? Had He a reliable fol- 
lowing there? Do those whom He had 
picked to head His cause—do they hold 
loyally to His Christhood and have they 
caught the secret of His Person? He will 
prove them. On a long trip northward He 
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and they had reached Czsarea Philippi, a 
city romantically located at the foot of the 
Lebanon range. He had retired to this re- 
gion to collect his thoughts and pursue the 
training of the Twelve. Here He brought 
the matter to issue. He asked what were 
the popular views about Himself, and 
the disciples repeated the Opinions flying 
around. This paved the way for the test 
question: “But who say ye that I am?” 
Then it was that for himself and his com- 
trades Peter broke out in the words of pas- 
sionate belief—“Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God”. That confession, 
heaven-born, thrilled Jesus. Here, in this 
little group at least, there dwells a real and 
a clear faith. These men not only cleave 
to Him as the Christ, but they identify Him 
as the Son of God. They are Christians, 
and the foundation of the Church is laid. 
This scene demonstrates that the person- 
ality of Jesus is the core of our religion. 
Christianity is not a sentiment, a specula- 
tion, nor even a theology. It is a matter- 
of-fact gospel, and Jesus Himself is that 
gospel. As was unavoidable, therefore, 
every age has had to pass upon the Mas- 
ter. The effort to understand Christianity 
as an organization or a doctrine has always 
forced the question: Who is the princely 
Figure that stands at the heart of it? What 
is it in Him that has enthralled the Church 
and led it captive? There have been but 
two replies. The creeds of the centuries 
are one in the witness that the Christ of 
history is the Christ of eternity; they en- 
throne Him as the incarnate Son, as “very 
God of very God”. Opposed are the judg- 
ments which strip Christ of such glory. He 
may be superhuman, say some; yet still He 
is far from being Divine. Commonly He 
has been rated as only a blood-brother, bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh—that, and 
nothing more. Those who have estimated 
Him thus have explained that His sover- 
eignty has been won because He was the 
first of men and the most inspiring teacher 


that the world has known. 

The debate over the Person of Christ has 
not spent itself. There are to-day many 
who in their zeal against the miraculous 
deny Deity to our Lord, brushing aside un- 
weighed all the evidence. These tell us that 
a heavy haze of legend hangs over the Gali- 
lean hills, that Jesus was an earth-born 
genius whom the Church transfigured, that 
Christianity, therefore, should be revised, 
its theological errors removed, and only its 
moral teachings retained. Nor is this out- 
spoken infidelity all that enters into the sit- 
uation. It has had a large hearing because 
of the scientific atmosphere of our time. 
Men have been betrayed into a skepticism 
that has kept them outside the Christian 
fellowship. And within that fellowship no 
few are chilled with doubt, and feel that 
they are living in a house built on sand. 

From what appears, the hour calls for a 
new emphasis upon the fact of Christ as 
God “manifested in the flesh”, And per- 
haps the chief need lies inside the Church 
itself. Robert Browning once wrote a 
friend: “I want you to give my conviction 
a clinch”. Amid the driving mists of con- 
troversy may not the conviction of the 
present-day Church about its Lord need 
clinching by a fresh survey of the founda- 
tions? Certain it is that Christ’s witnessing 
body must hold His Godhood as one of 
“those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us”. It must do more. It 
must recognize that the Incarnation is the 
tap-root, the holding-root, of faith, that 
when it is questioned the vitality of Chris- 
tian life is at stake, that with Christ undei- 
fied every Bible doctrine is a dead letter 
and Christianity becomes the stuff of 
dreams. Only when the Church is athrob 
with the confidence that Jesus Christ was, 
and is, constitutionally God, only when it 
clutches that truth with an iron grip—only 
then can it utter a gospel that is “mighty 
to the casting down of strongholds”. 


I. The Grounds on Which the Deity of Christ Rests 


What, now, are the grounds on which 
the Deity of “the Christ of God” rests? 
Think first of the testimony coming from 
the ages before His Advent, Think of the 
steady development of Messianic prophecy, 


—something which no attack on the Old 
Testament can affect. Starting with the 
Eden promise, the announcement of a De- 
liverer unfolds with increasing clearness, 
until the sky is white with hope, and saints 
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are looking for the consolation of Israel. 
What high anticipation lies in this long, this 
persistent forecast! What son of man ever 
had such a stately procession of foretellers 
going before him? Heralding like this may 
well usher in a “Name which is above every 
name”. Already we are expectant of the 
supernatural in the Coming One, and are 
not surprised when this impression is sealed 
by definite statement. For who is the Mes- 
siah of the Prophets? He will display no 
royal state. He will be baptized into the 
depths of suffering. Yet He is clothed with 
the most exalted majesty; and His head 
touches the heavens when Isaiah entitles 
Him “Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Father of Eternity, Prince of Peace’. So 
much for the prophetic ideal. 

Now mark. As in water face answers to 
face, that ideal was imaged in the Christ of 
the Gospels. At “the fulness of time” One 
of mysterious birth, of unexampled type— 
kingly, strange, inscrutable, appears on the 
stage. Jesus of Nazareth calls no one on 
the earth father. Coming of a people no- 
toriously exclusive, He stands forward the 
normal, cosmopolitan Man, bearing no 
mark of place or race or caste. He is alone 
in character. The virgin birth signals a 
virgin life which is never worsted by temp- 
tation and which has no consciousness of 
sin. He lives in closest fellowship with 
heaven. Unschooled, He counts Himself 
“the light of the world”, and His doctrine 
is countersigned by miracle. He deals with 
the gravest problems—God, man, sin, salva- 
tion, eternity. The philosophers of Greece 
and Rome grow lean and haggard wrestling 
with these themes, and then with little suc- 
cess. Jesus handles them with ease and 
authority; they are His ordinary table-talk. 
And His words have never been revised; 
by general consent they are the ultimate 
truth. He tells His hearers, moreover, that 
He can supply their deepest need, demands 
their obedience, their trust, their love, and 
pledges that where these demands are met 
He will feed their lives from His own with 
holy energy. He describes His coming 
death as sacrificial, the price of peace be- 
tween God and man, and along with this 
predicts His resurrection. As to the future, 
He speaks as though in possession of it, 
speaks in language that had been stark 
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madness on the lips of Alexander or Julius 
Cesar or Napoleon. His Name will rally 
a world-wide following in distant years. 
His plans for a Kingdom will be balked by 
no obstacle. And that Kingdom wili never 
be shaken. “The gates of Hades”, He 
calmly observes, “shall not prevail against 
hers 

Let us suppose that the disclosure stopped 
here. Are there not already intimations 
that the veil of flesh shrouds the supernat- 
ural in “this Jesus Who is called Christ”? 
But there is more to add. He advances the 
tremendous claims that He has the right to 
forgive sin and that He will be the Judge 
of mankind, and crowns His astounding 
self-assertion by declaring that He had ex- 
isted from all eternity and that there are 
equality and oneness between Him and the 
Father. The story culminates with fine 
consistency in His promised rising from the 
dead and His ascension to heaven. 

Taking the recital of the Gospels as true, 
what wonder that Richard Watson Gilder 
in “The Song of a Heathen” pictures thus 
the impression made on an alien Gentile 
who had studied Jesus— 


“If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man,—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a God— 
And the only God,—I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air!” 


But is the written account of Jesus cred- 
ible, reliable? Suffice it to say that beyond 
the possibility of contradiction the Gospels 
are contemporary records of our Lord’s 
life from men who were eye-witnesses or 
in direct communication with 
eye-witnesses. They have been in a very 
crucible of criticism for years, and the test- 
ing has proved that what they contain is 
unalloyed truth, truth straight from Pales- 
tine, straight from a real, breathing Christ. 
The unbelief whose voice is heard in the 
street, much of which is babbled second- 
hand, is blinded by prejudice against any- 
thing that jars with the order of nature, 
and its argument is shattered by the evi- 
dence. And so it is that amidst the strife 
of tongues the fact of the Divine Christ 


who were 
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persists. Like one of His portraits in By- 
zantine art, outlined strongly against its 
background of gold, the imperishable, un- 
parallelled personality of the Incarnate Son 
of God stands out clear-cut against the 
background of the past. 

But though the narrative of the Gospels 
has the witness in itself, it is corroborated 
by the faith of the Apostles, the men who 
had companied with Jesus, His immediate 
followers and His first interpreters. Take 
the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse— 
all having the unmistakable stamp of in- 
spiration. You find them saturated with a 
sense of the Deity of the ascended Lord. 
Constantly is He represented as wielding 
Divine prerogatives and as worthy of Di- 
vine honors. Constantly there is ascribed 
to Him full Godhood in union with the 
Father. 

And the truth about Christ’s Person 
which was thus taught officially was con- 
fessed in practical ways by the early Chris- 
tians. They were conscious that they en- 
joyed the presence of the Lord Jesus al- 
ways and everywhere. For them He turned 
the common bread of life into sacramental 
food and its water into wine. Not only was 
His Second Advent eagerly desired; every 
day they fellowshipped with Him. His love 
inspired their life; and so firmly did they 
lean upon it that death was but a falling 
asleep. And something more, indicating 
their thought. Their hearts went out to 
Him in worship. They did more than ad- 
mire; they adored Him. They approached 
Him with that tribute of praise, of prayer, 
of self-prostration, of self-surrender which 
is due the Most High God, and Him alone. 

All this had faithful transmission. The 
Church grew until it was the Church of the 
Roman Empire, but the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ remained inwoven in its 
very tissues. Arianism offered the Church 
“another Jesus”, a creature,—the highest of 
created beings, it is true, but a being made 
by God, a being that could be duplicated, 
just as angels or men or planets are dupli- 
cated. Arianism offered a Jesus of that 
sort, and the Church said, “Let Arianism 
be anathema”, and unfurled its faith in the 
Nicene Creed. From that day on until now, 
the whole “household of faith” has held as 
the priceless secret of its life that in the 


Son of the Virgin the Eternal Son took 
flesh. This has been the undeviating tradi- 
tion of the Christian Society. 

Another consideration pointing like a 
finger-post to our Lord’s Godhood is the 
extent of His influence on mankind; the ex- 
tent of His energizing in human affairs. 
Nothing can exceed the marvel of the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom during the first 
three hundred years. A legion of giant dif- 
ficulties blocked the way. Edward Gibbon, 
infidel or deist that he was, tried to explain 
it by a series of purely natural causes, but 
he failed. Each of his five causes clamors 
for a final cause beyond and beneath itself, 

So with the continuance and growth of 
Christianity down to the present. Amid the 
stern development of events it has refused 
to die. It is the religion of all the enlight- 
ened nations, and it conditions, more or 
less, the life of the entire race. Its vic- 
tories advertise it a world-conqueror. The 
organized Church has been subjected to at- 
tack and persecution again and again, but 
“no weapon formed against it has pros- 
pered”. There is dismal record of formal- 
ism and falsity and folly within its pale, 
but it has had a recuperative power, a 
power of self-correction, which has asserted 
itself periodically in the purging away of 
error, in spiritual revival, and in sturdy 
missionary effort. 

Outside the Church realm, also, Christian- 
ity has gone afield, and has been the chief 
factor in human advancement. Lecky, the 
English historian, no professing Christian 
either, does not exaggerate when he says: 
“The three short years of the active life of 
Jesus have done more to regenerate and 
soften mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of 
moralists”. In every sphere Christianity 
has wrought righteousness and led to he- 
roic endeavor, and to-day its principles con- 
trol the social upreach so much in evidence. 

What of it all—these marches of the 
Christian faith, this overflowing abundance 
of moral and spiritual force within it? We 
need the Nazarene to account for it. We 
need Him Whose birth in an obscure Ori- 
ental country is marked in the calendar as 
the watershed of history. You might as 
well try to explain the physical world by 
denying the law of gravitation as try to ex- 
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plain the faith and hope, the thought and 
progress, of these nineteen centuries by 
eliminating the Historic Christ. The hand 
that has conducted the world’s movement 
is the hand that was nailed to the Cross. 
All has resulted from the leadership of 
Jesus Christ. But does this not tally with 
His claim that He was a Divine presence 
among men? How else could He have be- 
come such a creative, governing personal- 
ity? Grant that He was really God, and 
everything falls orderly into its place. Deny 
that, and history is a sealed book. As 
Browning has well written— 


“T say, the acknowledgment of God in 
Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it”. 


But here is something personal. When 
Paul writes, “I know Him Whom I have 
believed”, he is appealing to spiritual con- 
sciousness. The Deity of Christ is the in- 
tuition of Christian experience. Accepting 
Him as a Savior, I find that He has pro- 
duced a moral crisis within me. I am “a 
new creature”, for whom “the old things 
are passed away”. He has allayed the fever 


of my soul and satisfied its need. He has 
answered my cry for pardon and holiness. 
He has lifted me into a life of courage and 
peace hitherto undreamed of. I discover, 
too, that across the centuries He is com- 
manding me, that with silent persuasion He 
is bidding me follow Him, and that I am 
constrained to obey. Here are facts with 
which the men and women who have really 
met Christ are familiar. Is it strange that 
He has the value of God in their experi- 
ence, that He is all to them that God could 
be, that He is God Himself? Ask the ex- 
perts; their judgment is final. And the 
saints are the experts here. In their medi- 
tation and worship God and Christ are 
merged into one. When they would look 
into the face of God, it is the dear face of 
Christ that rises before them. 


These, then, are the “infallible proofs” 
that in Jesus Christ there was a descent of 
God in the midst of us. We have the self- 
evidencing witness of Scripture, the un- 
flinching faith of the Church as a body 
from the first generation, the broad verdict 
of history, and the urgent demand of the 
Christian heart. 


II. The Consequences Involved in the Deity of Christ 


In the next place let us ask, What is in- 
volved in this question? What is its inter- 
est? Surely if the Incarnation is a fact, it 
is the greatest of facts. There can be noth- 
ing in the whole gamut of theology or re- 
ligion or history so significant. 

1. We gain an insight otherwise impos- 
sible into the Divine character. The Old 
Testament view of God has its rich content 
only because it was a foregleam of the In- 
carnation. Though incomplete, how nobly 
it goes beyond the idea of God as blind, 
passionless energy, or as an absentee mon- 
arch who has girdled us with awful de- 
crees. But the crowning revelation came 
in Christ, so that it may be said that there 
is no God other than the One Whom He 
manifested, that there are no true concep- 
tions of God other than those which He 
taught. “He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father’, was His own solemn utterance. 
While He exemplified all the moral attri- 
butes of God, especially did He clothe Di- 
vine love with life. His every act of com- 


passion, of endurance, of self-denial, ex- 
pressed that patient, wistful Love which 
dwells in the secret places of the universe. 
We are to believe that the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary was God’s very own, that the blood 
that dripped from the Cross was from the 
heart of the Eternal, that a God of infinite 
grace and tenderness was there acting out 
His innermost desire, uniting Himself with 
our condemnation, making answer to the 
Law on our behalf, seeking to reclaim sin- 
ners at this cost to Himself. 

2. With God thus embodied in Christ, 
one necessary condition of fellowship with 
Him is realized. A Being Who fills the 
immeasureable stretches of eternity, Whose 
glory baffles thought, is almost out of 
reach, nor is it easy to fix the affections 
upon Him. The Divine must approach 
more nearly than it does in Nature or in 
Providence if communion is to be main- 
tained. The majesty of God must consent 
to limitation and the love of God must wear 
the aspect of human love. All this has been 
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provided for in Christ. By the Incarnation 
“the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity” has become near, knowable, loy- 
able, approachable. “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father”. And the soul athirst 
for God is satisfied, and Says, “1nis is my 
beloved, and this is my friend”. 

3. The Divine Person of Christ is -ll- 
important when we think of His Savior- 
hood. Is it the sufficiency of the Atone- 
ment that is inquired after? What surplus 
of merit where God is the sin-bearer, where 
He exacts from Himself, in His own per- 
sonal humanity, the penalty by which the 
offense of sin is repaired! If “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself”, 
then the Cross concels the blackest guilt and 
assures forgiveness to every seeker. 

The priestly ministry of heaven, also, 
hinges on our Lord’s Godhood. Thus He 
is the omniscient hearer of prayer. Thus 
He feels “our infirmities” with a sympathy 
deep as His fathomless being. And since 
He is no merely human suppliant, His in- 
tercession is prevailing and “saves to the 
uttermost”, 

Here, too, we learn that His guidance is 
absolute and effective. He is the “mes- 
senger of the covenant” Who leaves noth- 
ing unsaid, and Whose words shall outlast 
the stars. He is the Divine example for 
His people. Standing amidst their disabili- 
ties, “in all points tempted like as they are”, 
with the beauty of His holiness expressed 
in terms of human life, near enough, there- 
fore, to be imitable, near enough to copy, 
He is the faultless model of Christian 
character. 

Moreover, as a Savior Who is God as 
well as man, He can enter into vital union 
with us. Such a Savior can infuse Him- 
self as a “quickening spirit”, so that we are 
born again by the inflow of His life, move 
in the atmosphere of His mind, and are 
filled with His impulse, with His peace, and 
with His joy. It was the indwelling, in- 
working Christ Whom Paul knew and de- 
scribed: “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ liveth in me”. 

And then the very idea of a Divine 
Savior carries with it the certainty that 
those for whom He died, whom He has 
joined to Himself, are destined to immor- 
tality beyond the grave. We can not con- 
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ceive of an eternally living Christ, the Head 
of a blood-bought people, failing to bring 
His own “through the valley of the shad- 
ow” to His side. Ah, no! He has “the 
keys of death and of Hades”, and those 
given Him shall be with Him through the 
sweep of His own existence, joint-heirs 
with Him to heaven’s glories and_ bliss, 
With the eventide, and the putting off of 
‘his vesture of decay, there shall come the 
evensong, and it shall be a triumph-song, 
for the Divine Christ will then redeem His 
promise: “Whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Me shall never die”, 

From this review cf our Lord’s Savior- 
hood it will be seen thar is Deity is indis- 
pensable. Only thus is He “the Way, and 
the Truth, and the Life”. 

4. Passing on, note that the Incarmation 
serves a great end in the world of morals. 
If God and man are both wrapped up in 
one life, if one life has expressed both con- 
sistently, then God and the normal man are 
morally alike; then character is the same in 
both; then their moral standards are the 
same. Surely this is worthy of thought. If 
good and evil were one thing with man and 
another with God, we would have confusion 
and chaos in morals. But the embodiment 
of the real character of God and the right 
character for man in the crystal life of 
Jesus proves the singleness of the moral 
standard, proves that 


; “the truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed”, 


And so, as the God-man, Christ has verified 
the essential nature of morality, and our 
sense of duty has foundations stronger than 
the granite hills, deeper than the pillars of 
the earth. 

5. We but pause to mention that the In- 
carnation guards the true dignity and the 
rights of man. That the Son of God should 
become the Son of Man is the highest trib- 
ute that Deity could pay human nature. 
The humanity in which God “tabernacled” 
among us, which He redeemed by “the 
blood of His Cross,” and which is now 
“high throned above all height” in the Per- 
son of the Lord Jesus, must have true 
nobleness as its first estate. Against its 
derivation from a brute ancestry, an ape 
parentage, and against its enslavement and 
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dishonor, the Incarnation is a sacred pro- 
test. 

6. The Deity of Christ prophesies the 
triumph of His Kingdom. Here is where 
pessimism withers. Is it true that in Him 
Who was born at Bethlehem “dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead’? Then He is no 
dead memory, receding into a dead past, 
but the ever-living, almighty Leader of the 
Cause that bears His Name. Then He will 
conquer and conform to His own will the 
world for which He spent Himself “in the 
days of His flesh”. Then against the em- 
pire of sin, “against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world-rulers 
of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts 
of wickedness”, He is working towards vic- 
tory. Let the forces of evil be what they 
may—multitudinous, defiant, desperate, “the 
shout of a King is among them”, and we 
know that the age-long conflict is decided, 
though it is still on, that the battle is won, 
though it is not yet made manifest. Is 
Jesus “Immanuel”—God with us? Then 
“the kingdom of the world is become the 
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Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ: 
and He shall reign unto the ages of the. 
ages”. 

Thus, my brethren, runs the gospel of the 
Incarnation. We have considered the 
proofs of it, and its fruitful issues. And 
now, in the spirit of worship, with glad and 


‘adoring hearts, let us close this meditation 


with the simple but majestic words of the 
ancient creed: 


“We believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of 
the Father before all worlds, Light of 
Light, very God of very God, begotten, not 
made, being of one substance with the 
Father; by Whom all things were made; 
Who, for us men and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man; and was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate; He suffered and 
was buried; and the third day He rose 
again, according to the Scriptures; and as- 
cended into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of the Father; and He shall come 
again, with glory, to judge both the quick 
and the dead; Whose Kingdom shall have 
no end”. 


Recent Discussions Concerning « Damn- 


ation” 


Pror. Ay. C. P. Huizinca, Pu.D., Hartrorp, Conn. 


I. Present-Day Tendency to Ignore this Particular Subject 


When Rey. Dr. Parkhurst of New York 
stated in plain terms, in a sermon, his be- 
lief in a punishment hereafter, there was 
considerable comment in the public journals 
on this unusual utterance. Plain statements 
are usually not indulged in when they re- 
late disagreeable facts. It is more cus- 
tomary to shelve the cutting truth for the 
pleasant commonplace, or sometimes for 
expedient falsehoods. Limp and lavender 
liberalism has well-nigh put out of sight the 
solemn things of future retribution. The 
“new theologies”, as conceited and puffed 
up as they are shallow and empty, have 
taught people to disbelieve in a God of jus- 
tice. They are the outcome of a desire to 
put the serious elements of life out of sight. 
Austere and stern things are disagreeable 
intruders in lives of ease, pleasure and 
plenty. The natural man dislikes them. 


And yet, in every life there do come at 
times moments when solemn thoughts strike 
the most frivolous nature with awe at the 
realization of life’s mystery, with irrevers- 
ible course running to its destiny. The im- 
pression of the implacable power of death, 
the fear of judgment, yea, the fear of the 
Lord steals at times upon the most indiffer- 
ent creatures. God left His witness in the 
human heart. God Himself says that the 
godless have no peace of soul (Isa lvii. 21). 
And the worldly-wise endeavor in vain to 
silence the inner voice of the heart. True is 
the remark of Felix Dahn: “Joy brings us 
to the pagan world, but pain and sorrow 
lead us back to Christ”. 

Yet, in the midst of enjoyment, and in the 
frenzied quest after happiness are with us 
intimations that we are not made for a 
butterfly existence. “Thou, O Lord, hast 
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created us unto Thyself, and our hearts are 
restless within us, till they find rest in 
Thee!” In the wayward wanderings of un- 
disciplined hearts the Augustinian cry rises 
with solemn warning. The injunction of 
conscience against the grovelling existence 
in the lower things of sense and poorer 
things of time is an unwelcome reminder of 
the life that excels sense and outreaches 
time. The thought that “God hath set eter- 
nity in our hearts” (Eccles. iii. 11, Ameri- 
can Stand. Rev.) must recede from the 
minds for the sake of undisturbed and un- 
hampered enjoyment of the world here and 
now. 

How significantly is the importance of the 
thought of the unseen future brought home 
in the pact of Goethe’s Faust: 

Mephistopheles says: 

“I bind myself to be thy servant here, 

To run and rest not at thy beck and bid- 
ding; 

And when we meet again in yonder place, 


There, in like manner, thou shalt be my 
servant”. 


To which Faust replies: 


“That yonder place gives me but small con- 
cern; 

When thou hast first shattered this world to 
atoms, 

There may be others then, for aught I care. 

All joys, that I can feel, from this earth 
flow, 

And this sun shines upon my miseries!” 


Naturally, forsooth, the severity of relig- 
ious beliefs concerning duty and obligation, 
right and wrong, and concerning the au- 
thority of the Unseen which places a strict 
and exacting taskmaster over our likes in 
this world, we wish diminished. Thus it is 
that people want a God of such love as to 
humor a gainsaying and disobedient people 
in their wicked ways of selfish indulgence. 
If it were possible, all would naturally join 
in the sentiment of the Oriental unbeliever, 
Omar Khayyam: 

“Hush, he is a jolly good fellow, it will 
all be well’; 

Or say with Bret Harte of the heroic 
Jim Bludso: 

“He seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 
And went for it there and then; 


And Christ ain’t going to be too hard 
On a man who died for men”. 


The vendors of “new truths”, as modern 


radicals love to style their disguised, per- 
ennial doubts and shallow mutterings of a 
sceptical age, have acted the part of the 
Devil’s Advocate for the church member of 
the average morality. They try to jest 
away the serious issues of life, and endeay- 
or to sophisticate the indications of a guilty 
conscience. The unpopular truths of the 
Gospel are not emphasized, or they are even 
omitted. 

Is it any wonder that many are to-day 
actually startled at the bare mention of the 
awful doom which awaits impenitent sin- 
ners? 

Rey. Dr. Parkhurst said, in the sermon 
referred to: 


“The God of love in 1755 destroyed 
50,000 persons in the Lisbon earthquake. If 
a man will not accept God’s moral laws, 
then I should say that God will damn him; 
and I.further say that God ought to damn 
him. If God burns up a body he will burn 
nD a soul that gets in the way of his moral 
aws”. 


This expresses in plain, homely speech 
the traditional belief of Christian people, 
who surely have shown that they were not 
made of stone. One may even say that they 
were the more loving and tender for this 
belief in God’s unflinching justice, as they 
recognized His love and goodness. For as 
God’s justice is to be feared, so is His 
goodness to be loved. Goethe well said: 
“There is no protection against excellence 
except Love”. The wise man said: “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom”; and love is its conclusion, the ful- 
filment of the Law. Therefore, “If you 
wish to flee from God, flee to God”. 

How true are the appealing words of the 
unhappy Chatterton when ke poured out 
his soul in the sad struggles of his young 
life: 

“Oh, teach me in the trying hour, 

When anguish swells the dewy tear, 


To still my sorrows, own thy power, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear!” 


Now the wisdom of this world is of a 
kind which does not fear the Lord. Its 
considerations are concerned with the things 
seen. The actual doings of men are the 
standard’ for, the) man of the world. He 
chodses rather to follow the opinions of 
mén, than:to\obey the dictates of conscience. 
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The natural man will not acknowledge 
restraint. Such men proclaim themselves 
emancipated, and are freed from the most 
delicate sense of awe. In some of these 
circles of unbelieving emancipationists, even 
the lenient moral restrictions of men as they 
go, to which Psalm i. refers, are set aside. 
But let none forget that, instead of yield- 
ing to the restraint of the fear of the Lord 


and His awe, the swaggering, blaspheming 
infidels cow in the most degrading manner 
under the conventional codes of men! 

Reversing the Biblical injunction, they 
are more obedient unto men than u1to God. 
And so they fear men more than God, in 
spite of the Savior’s warning words, that 
they should rather fear Him who can de- 
stroy the soul as well as the body. 


II. Reasons in the Influence of a Perverted Zeitgeist 


In this matter much depends on the tem- 
per of the age. Our standpoint determines 
largely our approach to this question. 
Twenty years or more ago, Joseph Cook, 
one of America’s ablest lecturers, declared 
emphatically and impressively: 


“If you please, the universe is more seri- 
ous than is dreamed by men who solace sin 
by affirming that it can never be too late to 
amend, and that character does not tend to 
a free final permanance, bad as well as 
good. That sentiment is a web woven in 
the looms of luxury, and gilded there, but 
one that will not bear the weight of abso- 
lute seriousness, conducting research by the 
scientific method. Whatever outrages sci- 
ence will be found to solace sin”. 


That reminds us of Bishop Butler’s fam- 
ous saying: 


“Thus nothing can possibly be more con- 
érary to nature than vice”. 


The sinning world pays a tribute and an 
exacted sacrifice to God’s glory far more 
awful than those who offer their days in 
His voluntary service. 

Yet, I remember the gifted and manly 
orator of the Boston South Congregational 
Church, Rev. Dr. George Gordon, arraign- 
ing the Calvinistic system for presenting 
the wrath-side of God’s nature equally with 
the love-side to unconverted men. Evi- 
dently Dr. Gordon was forgetful of the 
universal significance and profound truth 
in the dictum of Lucretius: “It was fear 
that first made gods in the world”. Is it 
mot the old story over again,—One inevit- 
ably finds what one is looking for? The 
times require a God of love at the expense 
of justice and equity. 

But is it not a foolish begging of the 
question to say, 


“I do not want to believe in a God who 
will damn the finally impenitent sinners? 


I do not believe, and I could not believe, in 
such a God?” 

There is no argument in it. Simply a 
disposition expressed does not decide much 
about the truth of the matter. And that 
should be our concern. This cold subject- 
iveness has, however, bold presumptions in 
an age in which the man-side of religion is 
over-emphasized. 

Now, in proportion as God is our main 
concern we will be less concerned about the 
opinions of men. He who fears God does 
not fear men, whilst he who stands in fear 
of men, can not obey God. To be truly 
obedient unto God is to be supreme over 
men. Obedience to the world tends to make 
a God in agreement with its doings. When 
man feels small, God looms up large; when 
man feels big, God loses His awful majesty. 
The moods of men differ, and the impress 
of God upon their minds differs accordingly. 

There is, indeed, a valuation by man of 
even God. A free moral agent he is, with 
personal responsibility to a personal God! 
So far as he responds does he recognize 
himself as responsible. But exactly on this 
score it can not therefore be only a ques- 
tion of subjective appreciation. Value- 
judgments must have objective reference 
corresponding to our subjective suscepti- 
bility. Dorner expresses, profoundly and 
truly, the quintessence of Christianity when 
he says, in his great classic “On the Person 
of Christ” (vol. iii., p. 235): 


“The idea of the world as it stands eter- 
nally before God is not terminated and com- 
pleted with susceptibility to God, but, ac- 
cording to his unfathomable gracious will, 
includes also that this susceptibility be ab- 
solutely filled in itself; and, at the point 
where the central fulfilment corresponding 
to the central susceptibility takes place, the 
world, too—which, as merely susceptible to 
God, or even sinful, was outside of God,— 
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entered into the circle of Divine Life, into 
the life of the triune God himself, even as 
the immanent Divine Life explicated itself 
here’. 

It is quite in order to remind the senti- 
mental preacher of to-day that his sub- 
jective valuation is rather unreliable with- 
out other basis than his exhibit of moral, 
or sometimes immoral, character. 

Rev. Clayton J. Potter, an able young 
Congregationalist minister, once delivered 
an impressive sermon on this point from 
the text which enjoins man against the 
making of graven images, and on Isaiah’s 
denouncing with scathing ridicule the mak- 
ing of idols. He showed most convincingly, 
how this idolatry of shaping one’s God is 
prevalent now. The stern features, forbid- 
ding to human weakness and self-indulg- 
ence, are eliminated from the idea of God. 
People make the very teachings of Christi- 
anity fit in with their desire. They compro- 
mise the qualities of Christianity. Yet, we 
are not to fashion our God as we would 
have Him, but we are to accept Him as He 
comes to us objectively. 

Such a sermonic appeal is, however, in 
more than one way exceptional in New 
England Congregationalism of to-day. The 
general tone is rather a tactful catering to 
the good-will of moral people of respecta- 
bility, flavored with the emotional gush of 
religious feeling. The liberal preacher is 
suave, oratorically of good diction, and lit- 
erary, sometimes demonstrative in delivery, 
but almost always an artful dodger of all 
issues and angular situations. He makes 
the very God a reflection of his moods and 
furnishes an example to the dictum of the 
gifted pagan-poet Goethe, that one fashions 
his God after himself. 

Goethe himself furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of the phases of belief in God’s puni- 
tive righteousness. Most competent com- 
mentators on his Faust take it to be a fact, 
that the gifted, dissolute youth had such 


intimations of his evil doings as to depict’ 


himself in the first part of the drama as 
Jost. Only later, when more engrossed in 
worldly pleasures and less sensitive to the 
solemn warnings of conscience, did he join 
the second part to it, as a continuation of 
the Faust who had only lost his wild hairs, 
but was to redeem himself as— 


“The active, ever-striving soul 
Works out his own salvation”. 


Browning’s “Easter-Day” leaves us with 
a closing note of hope. Solemn things are 
not to be hastily invoked upon another’s 
course: 


“But Easter Day breaks. But 
Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is infinite, and who can say?” 


Yet, in the poem it is made clear how the 
grovelling soul is left to its desires, unre- 
strained by God’s Spirit. He who might 
have judged that the use of the flesh was 
to refine the nerve beneath the spirit’s play, 
who might have followed “the spirit’s fugi- 
tive gleams until they issued in the unveiled 
light of God”, has fixed himself, where 
“God’s free Spirit that makes an end” no 
longer penetrates. The crux of the whole 
poem is in the lines: 


“I promise not thou shalt forget 

The past now gone to its account, 

But leave thee with the old amount 

Of faculties, nor less nor more, 
Unvisited as heretofore 

By God’s free Spirit that makes an end”. 


Realizing the soul’s undying nature, we 
are made to feel, that “as we are making 
it now so will it start beyond death with 
larger powers, a greater scope, an unfor- 
gotten past”. 

In our busily engaged modern life, when 
the religious stock seems dying out; when 
the small philosophers scoff at Jonathan 
Edwards, that master spirit of the “Great 
Awakening” in New England, because he 
wrote a sermon on “Sinners in the hands 
of an angry God”,—in our age there is little 
sympathy with the disclosure of the grave 
things of life. And yet, who can oppose 
the inevitable, who can debar the truth 
from access to the soul, or who suppress 
the facts of our own consciousness? 

I shall long remember the profound im 
pression made by an address in Marquand 
Chapel by Professor Edward Curtis,—when 
the students said yea to his solemn procla- 
mation with sincere earnestness: “We be- 
lieve in hell and we ought to preach it!” 

Alas, that few resolved to pass on the 
old-time solemn warning. It does not 
sound up-to-date to preach the things that 
no one believes “any more”. 
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It occurred to me, however, that an apt 
and perfectly analogous rejoinder to this 
argument against old-time beliefs would be 
to say: Your up-to-date new-fangled no- 
tions and theologies are to be discredited 
because the little babies do not believe them 
yet! For, as I endeavored to show, in these 
matters much as to actual belief depends on 


the temperament and disposition. 

Nevertheless, as truth is the primary con- 
cern, the truth on this most momentous 
question of human destiny ought to be 
brought forward with utmost distinctness, 
and pressed with arguments that can not be 
gainsaid. It is the purpose to do this in a 
future paper. 


“Blasting at the Rock of Agest 


Rev. JAMes M. Gray, D.D., DEAN of THE Curcaco Moopy BIBLE INSTITUTE 


The title of my address will be recognized 
as borrowed from a recent magazine article, 
in which the author is giving the views of 
certain college and university professors on 
the great moral and religious problems of 
the day. They are quoted as affirming 
among other things that religion is the 
child of custom; that nothing is funda- 
mentally correct; that moral perceptions are 
passing shibboleths; that the Decalogue is 
no more sacred than a syllabus; and that 
of course the Bible is not a revelation from 
God, and Christianity nothing more than 
one, and scarcely the best, of the natural 
religions of the world. 

It is not assumed for a moment that all 
our colleges and universities stand for these 
opinions; or that they are common to our 
professors of learning; or that there are 
none of the latter who repudiate them and 
bear witness to the truth of revealed re- 
ligion. It is affirmed, however, that these 
Opinions are typical of the times, and that 
they illustrate a present trend of things and 
forecast a more serious defection in the 
coming generation. 

As corroborating this I should like to 
give you, did time permit, what one of 
these professors himself says. He is not 
one of those interviewed in the magazine 
article, but his frank utterances were re- 
ported in our Chicago papers not long ago, 
and never contradicted or qualified as far 
as Iam aware. I should like to quote them, 
not because they come from an enemy, but 
an avowed friend of revealed religion, who 
deprecates what he is obliged to admit, and 


*An Address given at the Summer Term Gradu- 
ation of the Moody Bible Institute, August 19, 1909. 
Rev. James M. Gray, D.D., Dean of the Chicago 
Moody Bible Institute. 


who says that, “When it comes to religion 
all the earlier conceptions of the student 
slip away. He fnds that the reverse of 
everything he once believed to be true is 
now the only acceptable truth’. 


How Religious Teachers are Affected 


The opinions of these professors, I am 
sorry to say, having percolated through the 
class-room, are already beginning to affect 
our religious teachers to a most serious ex- 
tent. 

General Grant relates that when he was 
still only a lieutenant in the army, he was 
one day travelling on horseback in company 
with a brother lieutenant across our West- 
ern prairies. A sound of wolves was heard 
and his companion, more familiar with the 
habits of those animals than he, asked how 
many he thought were in the pack? Grant 
really believed there were, about 150, but 
fearing too extravagant a guess, he rplied 
nonchalently, “A dozen”. By and by they 
reached a hillock from which the animals 
could be seen, when it was discovered that 
there were but two! 

There are religious teachers to-day who, 
like Grant, judge of the weight and influ- 
ence of some of these university professors 
by the attention they create; and so, multi- 
plying their numbers and magnifying their 
importance beyond bounds, feel it necessary 
to echo their vagaries in pulpit, editorial 
chair, and other places of opportunity to 
the destruction of the hope and faith of 
many. 

The extent, indeed, to which these opin- 
ions have begun to influence even our theo- 
logical seminaries in some cases, has re- 
cently been set before the church in earnest 
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but judicious utterances of Bishop Charles 
Edward Cheney, of this city, in replying to 
the question as to why the supply of young 
and educated men for the sacred ministry 
is steadily diminishing. I wish there were 
time to quote his words, as well as those of 
the university professor, but must content 
myself with a single paragraph, in which he 
says that the zeal of the young theological 
student is often cooled at the door of the 
seminary by “the admonition that the busi- 
ness of the twentieth century minister is to 
lead in sociological reform instead of try- 
ing to convince of sin and show the way of 
salvation. Leading men to Christ has been 
superseded by leading the poor to a better 
environment. Hygiene instead of heaven— 
food rather than forgiveness—country air 
in place of creeds and confessions of faith— 
constitute the mission of the modern min- 
ister”. 


The Cry of a Despairing Soul 


We thus see, therefore, that the mere 
fact that one is a religious teacher does not 
in itself constitute an endorsement of all he 
says. He may have been very imperfectly 
trained at the beginning, both in the word 
of God and in Biblical theology. In the 
activities of his work he may have had no 
time to give profound thought and attention 
to subjects of current debate. He may be 
incapacitated intellectually to do so, or in- 
deed, he may never have been converted or 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 

A sad illustration of the truth of this 
came to me recently. At a social function 
I was standing by the side of a gentleman 
of more than three score years and ten. We 
were speaking of the recent decease of a 
mutual friend, and I remarked upon the 
Christian faith in which he lived and died, 
and the blessed hope with which his loved 
ones placed his body beneath the sod. His 
reply was pathetic. The precise language 
I do not recall, but it was the case of a 
drowning man grasping at a straw. It was 
the cry of a despairing soul. Was there a 
Christian faith any more? Have we any 
justification for such a hope? And when I 
quoted to him the sweet and comforting 
words of John iii. 16, “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 


perish, but have everlasting life”, he replied, 
“Ah, yes, but can we believe the Bible any 
more as we used to do? What about the 
ministers [waving his hand toward the 
street] who say that these things are not 
true?” 

I was so glad to be able to reply that they 
were true, just as they had ever been, and 
to bring to his attention some of the ground 
and basis for that testimony. 


A Personal Testimony 


I may be pardoned if, in this friendly at- 
mosphere and amid these familiar associa- 
tions, I draw an illustration from my per- 
sonal history. When I was preparing for 
the gospel ministry I came face to face with 
the question as to whether the Bible was 
the Word of God. So impressed was I 
with the vital and primary importance of 
the question that, laying aside all other 
studies as far as possible, I gave undivided 
and concentrated attention to its settlement. 
Every known difficulty was faced, every 
doubt analyzed, evry inquiry pursued to the 
farthest point of investigation possible to 
me. Not only my life-work but my life it- 
self depended upon the outcome, and before 
T could take another step in the direction 
of what I thought my calling, that question 
must be settled. Could I have stood in a 
Christian pulpit, or assumed to preach the 
gospel to perishing men, with a divided 
mind or a disquieted heart? The question 
was settled beyond a peradventure, and 
permanently settled to the satisfaction of 
my reason and the deepest necessities of my 
soul. 

From that day, more than half of my 
ministry has been spent in the instruction 
of youth who have been preparing for a 
somewhat similar work to mine. It has 
been my duty to instruct them not only in 
the English Bible and theology, but in apol- 
ogetics, or the defense of that Bible and 
theology, involving an examination of the 
questions which from time to time have 
arisen in antagonism thereto. The alertness 
of these students have made this not only 
a duty indeed, but a necessity. 

Now I do not profess “scholarship” in 
the sense of these university professors, and 
as the world commonly understands that 
term. But I profess to have average intel- 
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ligence, to be able to read and think, to 
analyze and compare, and to form reason- 
ably accurate conclusions. I also profess 
to be honest and sincere with my own soul 
and the souls of others under my spiritual 
care. I am familiar with the teachings of 
the higher criticism. I know something of 
the so-called evolutionary hypothesis, and 
I am not altogether ignorant of other phi- 
losophical speculations concerning the crea- 
tion of the universe, the religions of hu- 
manity, and the nature of man himself. I 
am not indifferent to criticism or impervi- 
ous to the effect of sarcasm and ridicule; 
and yet in the face of all that has been said 
to the contrary so far as I am cognizant of 
it, I now bear witness that nothing has been 
discovered, or declared, by men in all these 
years, to weaken my conviction one iota in 
the integrity and authority of the Bible as 
the Word of God. 


What Constitues a Critic? 


Some time ago a Washington music 
critic sang in opera to prove that she knew 
her business, and, of course, made a failure 
of it. But, as a secular daily asked, Does 
that prove that she is not a critic? Nay, 
though every singer and every actor who 
has felt the lash of her criticism should 
say so! 

Must one be a cook to know whether a 
dinner is well-prepared? Must he under- 
stand how to build a ship before he is fitted 
to say whether she sails well? Does only 
a watchmaker know whether a watch keeps 
good time? No more is it necessary for 
intelligent and converted men and women 
with the Bible in their hands and the his- 
tory of the world before them, to become 
professors in our universities, or even grad- 
uates thereof, before they are able to deter- 
nine for themselves whether that Bible is 
the Word of God, and whether the evi- 
dence, moral and historical, is sufficient to 
determine it. 


Where the Moody Bible Institute Stands 


And now, my dear young friends of the 
graduating class, you are at the parting of 
the ways. Some are to enter other schools 
of learning for literary work and scientific 
study; but others are about to engage at 
once in their life-work in the service of 


Jesus Christ, even to the ends of the earth. 

You believe the Bible to be throughout a 
supernatural revelation from God. You 
believe Jesus Christ, His Son, to be 
Very God of Very God. You believe He 
was incarnate of the Holy Ghost by the 
Virgin Mary, and that He “died for our 
sins and rose again for our justification”. 
Your believe that this God-man now sit- 
teth at the right hand of God ever living 
to make intercession for us, and that He 
is coming again in power and great glory 
to bring His reward with Him. 

You believe that “by nature we are chil- 
dren of wrath”; that “except a man be 
born again he can not see the kingdom of 
God’; that “whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved”; and 
that “those who know not God and obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord and the 
glory of His power”. 

You believe that it is your duty and your 
joy to proclaim this message unto men 
wherever you go, that by all means you 
may save some. 

You believed these things before you 
entered this institute; for you were con- 
verted to Jesus Christ through faith, and 
regenerated by His Holy Spirit. But your 
knowledge of them has been deepened and 
broadened by your instruction and fellow- 
ship among us. You are now acquainted 
with the contents of the Holy Bible and 
familiar with the doctrines it teaches; you 
know the lines of defense of its authen- 
ticity, its truth and its inspiration; you 
know how to deal with men in the different 
phases of spiritual experience; how to win 
them to Jesus Christ by His grace, and 
how to do Christian work along practical 
lines. 

We congratulate you and thank God on 
your behalf; and we desire that the last 
word you hear from us in your present re- 
lationship and within these sacred walls 
shall be one of courage and faith and hope. 
“For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?” 1 Cor. xiv. 8. 


In conclusion, Dr. Gray sent forth the 
graduates to brave and helpful work. 


—_—_ 
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Literary Setting 


Constructive Studies in Acts---Part Third---Section 4 


DanigL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


The first Three International Lessons for 
September, as furnished by the Commit- 
tee, are drawn from the Acts; the Fourth, 
a Temperance Lesson, from 1 Corinthians. 

The Topics for September are: 

September 5: “Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey (Continued). Farewells”. Its 
Scripture is Acts xx. 2-38. 

September 12: “Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey (Concluded). Closing Scenes”. 
Its Scripture is Acts xxi. 1-17. 

September 19: “Review of Second and 
Third Missionary Journeys”.—Acts xv. 36 
—xxi. 17. 

September 26: 
PECOT 23-33) 


“Temperance Lesson”.— 


“The Constructive Analysis of Part 
Third, Section 3”, as given in the July 
number, p. 53, suggests Studies Thirticth to 
Thirty-Second (making provision for Three 
Lessons instead of Two as in the Inter- 
national Lessons). The Topics are there 
stated in accordance with the Historical 
and Literary requirements. If any one pre- 
fers, however, it is easy to combine Studies 
Thirtieth and Thirty-First as Study Thir- 
tieth; so as to keep in touch with the or- 
der of the International Committee. 


The Topics and Order will be as follows 
for the month of September: 

September 5:— Study Thirtieth. — Paul’s 
Completion of the Greek-Gentile Evangeli- 
zation of Europe and of West Asia (Acts 
KX I=10): 

September 12:— Study Thirty-First. — 
Paul’s Preparation (at Miletus) of the 
Leaders of the Greek-Gentile Christian 
Church at Ephesus for Carrying on its 
Work as the West-Asian Center of Influ- 
ence (cis) xx 17-38). 

September 19:—Study Thirty-Second.— 
Paul’s Hindered Journey to Jerusalem, and 
his Official Report to the Church there of 
the Completion of his Work for the Greek- 
Gentile World, Ending in a Jewish Riot 
(Acts xxi. 1-26). 

[Or, Review of Studies of the Quarter, 
in the Third Missionary Campaign.] 

September 26:—Temperance Lesson. 

The Constructive Studies are now to be 
taken up at the point where they were laid 
down, in the lesson for August 22, in the 
July number, p. 58; where the Theme of 
the Twenty-Ninth Study is set forth as the 
“Pagan Reaction Providentially Baffled by 
the Roman Shield Being Thrown over the 
Christians for Their Protection” (Acts xix. 


23-41). 


C. Constructive Studies in Acts---Part Third---Section 3--- 
Continued 


(C) Constructive Unfolding of the Thirtieth Study 


Part Third, Section Third—Acts xxi 1-16—Lesson for September 5 


THIRTIETH Stupy.—PAUL’S COMPLETION OF THE GREEK-GEN- 
TILE EVANGELIZATION IN EUROPE AND WEST ASIA -— 
LEAVING EPHESUS AFTER THE Riot, PAUL CROSSED OVER INTO EuRopE 
AND FINISHED HIS WORK IN MACEDONIA AND GREECE; WHENCE ACCOM- 
PANIED ON HIS WAY TOWARDS JERUSALEM BY REPRESENTATIVE CHRIS- 
TIANS BEARING GIFTS FROM THE CHURCHES, HE RETURNED To TROAS 
AND EVANGELIZED THE Upper AsIANn Coast.—Acts xx, 1-38. 
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[This is a condensed record of a most important part in Paul’s work in Evangel- 
izing the Greek-Gentile World, which it rounded out and completed. The Points for 


Study plainly present themselves. ] 


1. Study Paul’s Crossing Over from Ephesus into Macedonia and Greece and the 
Completion of his Work of Evangelizing the European Greek-Gentiles; and the Thwart- 
ing of his Purpose to Sail, with the gathered Representatives of the Churches, direct 
from Corinth to Syria, by the Plot of the Jews (probably to Assassinate him on Ship- 


board).—Acts xx. I-6. 


(1) When the Riot had Ceased Paul Car- 
ried out his already formed Purpose of 
bearing the Gospel again over Macedonia 
and Greece (Acts xx. I-3a). 

[The Riot did not cause Paul’s departure 
(Acts xix. 21), although it may have has- 


tened it. His going, however, was deliber- 


ate, following upon the gathering together 
and special instruction of the Christians.] 


“The journey of many months through 
Macedonia and Achaia is condensed into 
three verses. The writer seems almost 1m- 
patient to get his subject turned, if not to- 
ward Rome, at least toward the Jewish 
capital, These months spent in Macedonia 
and Achaia were full of work. The Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to 
the Romans, the latter written at this time 
from Carinth, show how very much the 
busy, tireless apostle did. It was in these 
months that he evangelized Illyricum away 
to the Northwest (Rom. xv. 19)” (Stifler). 

[Illyricum, on the Adriatic, represents 
“the utmost boundary of the civilization of 
Greece” (Baumegarten).] 

The student will find some particulars of 
this journey, with glimpses of the Apostle’s 
“anxieties and consolations” in Troas and 
Macedonia, in 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13; vii. 5, 6. 
Two Ephesians, Tychicus and Trophimus, 
who frequently accompanied him on subse- 
quent journeys, probably attended him on 
this one (see verse 4). Luke, whom Paul 
had left at Philippi five or six years be- 
fore, also joined him some time during the 
journey, as is shown by the use of “We”, 
in the account of Paul’s return to Asia, be- 
ginning with Acts xx. 13. 

Paul started for Europe by land by way 
of Troas, where he expected to meet Titus, 
but being disappointed (2 Cor. ii. 13) went 
on to Macedonia without him. He went 
first over Macedonia and Achaia (the Ro- 
man province), and then to “Greece” proper 


(“Hellas”, used only here, in verse 2, in all 
the New Testament); where, at Corinth, 
he spent 3 months in preparing that Chris- 
tian Center for its future.] 


(2) When his work for Greece was Com- 
pleted Paul gathered a body of Representa- 
tive Greek-Gentile 
pany him on his Return to Jerusalem, bear- 
ing Gifts to the Mother-Church; but, in- 
stead of Sailing directly from Corinth 


Christians to Accom- 


(Cenchrea) to Syria, he was Providen- 
tially forced by a Plot of the Jews to go 
by land across Macedonia and sail from 
Philippi (Neapolis) 
important Work for West Asia Remained 
to be Done (Acts xx. 3b-6). 


The Plot of the unbelieving and apostate 
Jews (probably to assassinate him on the 
voyage) marks their increasing hatred of 
Paul and the Gospel. The failure of their 
former attempts to check the progress of 
Christianity through stirring up the popu- 
lace and by appealing to Gallio, led them to 
change their policy to one of “lying in wait” 
for Paul’s destruction (verse 3b). 

The Seven Persons (Eight including 
Luke) would seem to have been Repre- 
sentatives of the Greek-Gentile Churches, 
who were to Accompany Paul when he 
should go up to Jerusalem, to Corroborate 
his Report of the Completion of his Mis- 
sion to the Greek-Gentile World (verses 
4-6). 

“What must we conceive to have been the 
object of the presence of so many compan- 
ions? St. Paul travels to Jerusalem with 
the consciousness of having brought his 
task of preaching the Gospel to the [Greek] 
heathen to a satisfactory preliminary close. 
He had avowed this conviction both in 
Ephesus and in Corinth, and in both these 


places he had associated his design of going 
to Jerusalem with this conviction. . . . 


to Troas, where an 
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“The whole group is held together by the 
predicate, and they are divided only by the 
diversity of their birth-places. : 

“We shall find that it gives us three dis- 
tinct classes which belong to the three dis- 
tinct fields of the Apostle’s [Greek-Gentile] 
labors. The first three [or, if Luke is in- 
cluded, four] form a class, and represent 
European Greece; the two following form 
2 second class, and bring before us the first 
region in which the Apostle had labored, 
the remoter parts, namely, of Asia Minor 
{the Central Asian Region, or Greater Gala- 
tia]; finally, the last two, which constitute 
the third class, belong, as Asians, to the 


last scene of the Apostle’s missionary oper- 
ations—to Ephesus, the capital of Asia in 
tana sense of the word” (Baumgar- 
ten). 


Paul and the seven Associates, now ac- 
companied by Luke (who continued with 
him to the end of the history, as shown by 
the use of “we” from xx. 6 onward), went 
by way of Philippi against head-winds to 
Troas from which he had originally been 
sent on his Macedonian Mission, and where 
he now remained for a week. 


2. Study Paul’s Completion of the Evangelization of the West Asian Coast, from 
Troas southward; from which he had been turned aside in his former Campaign (Acts 
xvi. 6-8), by Jesus and the Holy Spirit—Acts xx. 7-16. 


{The Evangelizing of this West-Asian 
coast, which was necessary to Complete 
Paul’s Asian Work, began at Troas and 
ended at Miletus a hundred miles to the 
southward. “The moment that Paul turns 
south from Philippi (xx. 6), Luke writes 
with the utmost detail. The days and 
nights are given all the way from the chief 
city of Macedonia to the chief city of the 
Jews”.] 

(1) Paul’s Great Evangelistic All-Night 
Sermon, Preached in Troas on Sunday, the 
day before his departure from the City, 
was providentially accompanied by Paul’s 
Greatest Miracle, in Restoring Eutychus to 
Life; whereby the Faith of his Companions 
that went on with him and of the Church 
that remained behind was greatly Strength- 
ened (Acts xx. 7-12). 


It appears that the first day of the Week, 
as commemorating the Lord’s resurrection, 
had already become the customary day for 
the assembling of the church. Compare 1 
Cor. xvi. 2. 

{The Church at Troas had already been 
founded, probably as a result of Paul’s la- 
bors in Ephesus. “That they met at night 
signifies that they observed the evening of 
the first day, and that the time of these 
disciples was not their own. Many of them 
may have been slaves who had to toil dur- 
ing the day. But they had nothing to con- 
ceal, and this was not a secret meeting, for 
there were many lights in the upper room 
(verse 8) where the Church came togeth- 
er”.] 


The Crisis was just such a one as made 
Paul’s Greatest Miracle—in Restoring to 
Life Eutychus, who, overwhelmed with 
sleep (probably from the day’s toil), had 
fallen from the third story—peculiarly ap- 
propriate. 

“The story of Eutychus comes in appro- 
priately here. That extraordinary power 
which induced Paul to enter on his present 
course had not deserted him. He has now 
fairly set out for Jerusalem, and it is at 
this supreme moment that the apostle works 
his greatest miracle. Eutychus is restored 
to life. No wonder that when in the morn- 
ing they led the young man alive they 
were ‘not a little comforted’ [strength- 
ened]. For how could Paul have gone 
away from Troas in peace of mind, if as a 
result of the meeting a mangled corpse 
must be left behind. As it is, he can now 
go forward assured that God is with him” 
(Stifler). 

(2) Luke records the Evangelizing of the 
Coast a Hundred Miles Southward to Mile- 
tus; and gives Paul’s Reasons for Passing 
by Ephesus (Acts xx. 13-16). 

[Paul must hasten on to Jerusalem, as 
half the 50 days between Pentecost and the 
Passover were already gone. As Miletus, 
formerly the chief commercial city of Asia 
Minor, was 30 miles from Ephesus, his 
stay there must have consumed several 
more days. 

Moreover, Paul probably feared to trust 
himself again at Ephesus, where the impor- 
tunity of his friends, the condition of the 
church, and the malice of his enemies who 
had forced him to fight with wild beasts, 
would make the time of his stay uncer- 
tain. ] 
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“The Acts of the Apostles, in the account 
of Paul’s work at Ephesus, conveys to us 
but a faint impression of the difficulties he 
had to meet, and the perils and toils he had 
to undergo during the three years of his 
residence there. In his farewell address at 
Miletus to the elders of Ephesus he speaks 


of himself as ‘serving the Lord with all 
lowliness of mind, and with tears, and with 
trials which befell me by the plots of the 
Jews’ (verse 19); plots of which we find 
hardly a trace in Luke’s narrative” (Iver- 
ack). [See 2 Cor. i. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 31, 32.] 


(D) Constructive’ Unfolding of the Thirty-First Study 


Part Third, Section Third—Acts xx, 17—38—Lesson for September 12 


Tuirty-First Stupy—PAUL’S PREPARATION OF THE GREEK- 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTER AT EPHESUS FOR ITS FUTURE— 


PAUL, IN HURRYING ON TO JERUSALEM, INSTEAD OF REVISITING EPHES- 
US, SUMMONED THE OFFICIALS OF THE CHURCH TO MEET HIM AT 
MILETUS; WHERE, IN AN ADDRESS OF INSTRUCTION, COUNSEL AND 
DIRECTION, HE SouGHT To PREPARE THEM FOR THEIR STRENUOUS 


MISSION AS THE WeEstT-ASIAN 
ENCE.— Acts %x. 17-38: 


The great importance of this Address of 
Paul appears from the fact, to which he 
calls attention at the outset (v. 18), that 
the Church at Ephesus was to shape the 
future of West Asia. There is call for 
thorough study, to which an entire Lesson 
might well be devoted (as was suggested 
in the July number, p. 53). 


GREEK-CHRISTIAN CENTER OF INFLU- 


“When we observe how, at the very open- 
ing of his speech, St. Paul lays especial 
stress on the relation subsisting between 
Ephesus and the whole domain of Asia 
(ver. 18), and see that St. Paul conse- 
quently, at this moment, was deeply con- 
scious of the prominent position which that 
city occupied in the whole of the wide do- 
main around (see xix. 10), the force and 
importance of the whole speech must be 
thereby greatly increased” (Baumgarten). 


1, Study Paul’s Justification to the Elders of his Authoritative Counsels and 
Directions, by his Rehearsal of his own Ministry among them, his Prophetic Outlook 
upon his Future in “Bonds” and Affliction, and his Challenge to the Ephesians to Wit- 
ness to his Fidelity in giving them the Gospel.—Acts xx. 17-27. 


Note carefully Stifler’s Outline Analysis 
of this portion of the Scripture: 

(1) Paul Reviewed his Three Vears’ 
Ministry (Acts xx. 18-21), marking— 

a. The Spirit of it: he was lowly minded; 
he was tender, working often in tears; he 
was patient under the plots of the Jews 
against him (vs. 18, 19). 

b. The diligence of it: he made the whole 
matter of salvation known to them; he 
taught both in public and in private; he 
neglected no class, whether Jew or Greek 
(vs. 20, 21a). 

c. The Theme of his ministry—repentance 
and faith (ver. 21b). 


(2) Paul Casts a Prophetic Outlook upon 
his Future of Affliction, with which the 
Ephesians were Sympathetic (Acts xx. 22- 
25). 


a. Announcing his immediate purpose— 
to go to Jerusalem (ver. 22). 

b. Portraying the shadows lying across 
his path—bonds and affliction (ver. 23). 

c. Declaring his fixed purpose notwith- 
standing the shadows—to complete his min- 
istry (ver. 24). 

d. Uttering a sorrowful farewell predic- 
tion—that they all, among whom he had 
gone preaching the Kingdom of God, shall 
see him no more (ver. 25). 


(3) Paul Challenged the Ephesians to 
Witness for him, that in his departure he 
was leaving no debt of obligation behind 
(Acts! x3. 26,27), 

a. He is pure from the blood of all (ver. 
26). 

: Because he had declared among the 
Ephesians the whole body of truth,—prob- 
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ably with particular reference (Eph. iii. 2- 
11) to God’s Counsel of mercy to the Gen- 
tiles (ver. 27). 


Nothing could have been better fitted to 
prepare the Elders to listen to and heed the 
Apostle’s Counsels, 


2. Study Paul’s Apostolic Counsels and Directions and his Farewell 


Benediction 


to the Leaders of the Church at Ephesus, to Prepare them for their Responsible Mission 
as the Asian Greek-Christian Center of Influence for the Future—Acts xx, 28-38. 


(1) Paul Laid Down and Impressed the 
Duties that 
rested upon these Elders as Overseers 
(Bishops) of the Flock of God, and In- 
structed them how to Meet them (Acts xx. 
28-35). 

[The word episcopoi, translated “over- 
seers” (ver. 28), is everywhere translated 
“bishops” (the English word being merely 
a corruption of the Greek. The elders of 
the Ephesian Church (ver. 17), presbu- 
teroi, are here called bishops, as designating 
their official function in the Church. “While 
the titles are two, the office is but one”. 
This is recognized by Alford. 

The textual authorities differ in opinion 
as to whether the best text is that trans- 
lated “Church of God”, or that rendered 
“Church of the Lord”. Notwithstanding 
the preference of the Revised Version for 
the latter form, the other seems most in 
accordance with Pauline usage, being found 
elsewhere in Paul’s writings no less than 
eleven times. It is hard to see why the 
Apostle should have substituted the weaker 
word Lord in this single instance where 
the stronger word seems to be required. 
“But having written the word God it is 
easy to conceive how some later hand in 
the interests of Arianism should change it 
to Lord” (Stifler). 

a. As Divinely Appointed Leaders and 
Superintendents they were to Recognize and 
Fulfil their Duties (Acts xx. 28). 

They were therefore to give constant 
heed: 

(a) To themselves, — maintaining the 
faith in the Gospel and the character and 
conduct becoming them as Leaders; 

(b) To the Sacred Office to which they 
had been exalted by the Holy Ghost; 

(c) To the Shepherding of the whole 
Flock of God which was His great Treas- 
ure because He had Acquired it by the Pur- 


grave and Responsibilities 


chase of His own Blood. 

b. As the Divinely Authorized Witnesses 
and Teachers of the Gospel, they were to 
Watch and Guard against the deadly Er- 
tors of the False Teachers (grievous 
Wolves), that were to arise among the 
baptized Christians and from the outside 
world,—and to do this with an Earnestness 
and Devotion patterned after the Example 
of the Apostle in his Three Years of Plead- 
ing and Weeping among them (Acts xx. 
29-31). 


“He foresaw that both from without and 
within perils would arise which would 
threaten the peace of the flock. bee ELIS 
fears were too soon realized. He found 
himself slighted and forgotten, after all his 
care and sufferings in their behalf. He 
writes with great sadness to Timothy (2 
Tim. i. 15): ‘Thou knowest, that all that 
are in Asia turned away from mes) Of 
whom are Phygelus and Hermogenes’. The 
old magic arts and superstitions had re- 
sumed their ancient sway and false 
and apostate teachers were at work with 
their profane babblings (1 Tim. iii. Tar 
Pe Mistery cele hich Ae © We need not be 
surprised that these tendencies should have 
shown themselves in this home of Greek 
speculation about the nature and the law 
of things. From the time of Heraclitus on- 
wards Ephesus had been a center of Greek 
speculation, rivalling Athens in this respect” 
(Iverach). 


(2) As imperatively needing Aid and In- 
spiration in their Arduous Labors, Paul 
Commended these Ephesian Elders to the 
only Source of such Aid, in God the Au- 
thor, and the Word of His Grace as the 
instrument in building them up and making 
them heirs with the Saints; and Summoned 
them to Follow his own stimulating Exam- 
ple and the plain Teachings of the Lord 
Jesus, in Devoting themselves to Unselfish 
Christian Service, especially to the Weak 
(Acts xx. 32-35). 
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3. Study Paul’s Affecting and Impressive Farewell and Benediction as, with Prayer 
and Fears, he took Leave of the Ephesian Elders and Proceeded on his last Journey to 


Jerusalem.—Acts xx. 36-38. 


“So ended this memorable farewell dis- 
course, which has been so fruitful in the 
guidance of the elders of the Church from 
that day to this. It is one of the 
most pathetic scenes of Holy Writ, and the 
pathos is brightened by the simple words 
which follow: ‘And they brought him on 
his way to the ship’” (Iverach). 

“If Paul had the bitter hate of the Jews, 
he had the burning love of the disciples of 
Jesus” (Stifler). 


(E) 


Constructive Unfolding 


The Stormy and Strenuous Future, for 
which Paul’s Address was intended to pre- 
pare the Elders of the Church at Ephesus, 
is graphically sketched in the First of 
John’s Letters to the Seven Churches in 
Asia, the one to “the Angel of the Church 
of Ephesus” (Revelation ii. 1-7). Let the 
Address be studied in the light of the Let- 
ter and the History. 


of the Thirty-Second Study 


Part Third, Section Third—Acts xxi. 1-26—Lesson for September 19 


THIRTY-SECconD Stupy—PAUL’S OFFICIAL REPORT AT JERUSALEM 
OF THE COMPLETION OF HIS WORK FOR THE GREEK- 
GENTILE WORLD :—Paut, AccoMPANIED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE THREE GREEK-GENTILE REGIONS, URGED ON HIS JOURNEY TO 
JERUSALEM ; WHERE ON HIS ARRIVAL HE OFFICIALLY REPORTED TO THE 
LEADERS OF THE CHURCH WHat Gop Hap DONE FoR THE GENTILES 
THROUGH HIM; THE TRANSPIRING OF WHICH ARRIVAL AND REPORT 
CULMINATED IN A GENERAL Riot BY THE APOSTATE JEWS, FROM WHOM 
THE APOSTLE WAS RESCUED BY THE ROMAN COMMANDER AS THEY WERE 
DRAGGING HIM TO DEATH,--WHEREBY HIS CAREER AS A FREE MISSION- 
ARY FOR THE GREEK-GENTILE WORLD IS BROUGHT TO A CLOSE, AND THE 
Way OPENED FoR PAUL AS A ROMAN PRISONER TO ROME AND TO HIS 


New Work For THE RoMAN-GENTILE WorLD.—Acts xxi. 1-36. 


[As already suggested, the International Committee has assigned September 19 te 


a Review of “The Second and Third Missionary Journeys” of Paul. 


For Outline for 


such Review, see under ‘Special International Lessons”, in Aug.-Sept., p. 122.] 


1. Study Paul's Journey with the Representatives of the Greek-Gentile Churches, 
by Sea and Land from Miletus to Jerusalem, Urged on in the face of Hindrances and 
Premonitions of disastrous Results.—Acts xxi. 1-16. 


(1) Begin with the First Stage in Paul’s 
Journey, from Miletus to Tyre, where the 
Disciples affectionately sought to Persuade 
Paul “through the Spirit” not to Go up to 
Jerusalem; but without Avail (Acts xxi. 
1-6). 

[The Seven Representatives of the Greek- 
Gentile Christian Churches, although not 
mentioned by name here, are doubtless in- 
cluded with Luke in the “We” in verse 1, 
etc. One of them, Trophimus of Ephesus, 
is mentioned later as with Paul in Jerusa- 
lem and as one of the occasions of the 
Jewish Riot (verse 29). 


Baumgarten’s view, that Paul Went up 
to Jerusalem to Report Officially the Re- 
sults of his Completed Work for the Greek- 
Gentile World, and that he took with him 
Representatives of its three great Sections, 
as “presenting a living representation of the 
Gentile world thus converted to the living 
God, will be found quoted under Study 
Thirtieth (Aug.-Sept., p. 108.] 

(2) Take up the Second Stage of the 
journey from Tyre, by way of Ptole- 
mais, to Caesarea, the Gentile Center of 
the Work of Philip the Evangelist; Where 
the Prophet Agabus impressively Foretold 
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the Bonds and Sufferings that awaited him 
at Jerusalem, and All sought to Dissuade 
him from his Great Purpose, but appar- 
ently Confirmed him in It (Acts xx. 7-14). 


[The prominence of women in the Chris- 
tian Church in the work of the Gospel, is 
brought out in the preaching, or proclaim- 
ing of the Gospel, by the four Daughters 
of Philip. Women had prophesied in the 
Old Testament times (Isa. viii. GG le. bah 
20; 2 Kings xxii. 14; Neh. vi. 14; Jud. v. Ty 
1 Sam. ii. 1); and they taught and pro- 
claimed the Gospel in New Testament times 
(Luke ii. 26; Acts xviii. 26; 2 Tim. iv. 19; 
Rom. xvi. I, 12). 

“The propresying of women is a fulfl- 
ment of Joel ii. 28-32, and was approved at 
the Pentecost: ‘Your daughters shall pro- 
phesy’ (Acts ii. 17); of course it was a 
public act at Pentecost. Paul’s pro- 
hibition to the Corinthians in regard to 
women was intended to correct an abuse 
there, and did not apply to a prophet or 
prophetess speaking under the special in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. He clearly says 
a woman may prophesy with her head coy- 
ered, in the same Epistle that contains the 
prohibition. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 5, 6, 10, 
13 with xiv. 34, 35” (Rice).] 

Paul, while Bearing conciliatory Gifts 
from the Greek-Gentile Christians, was 
urged on especially by the Conviction that 
he was carrying out a Purpose of the Lord 
(i. e., the Exalted Jesus) which was essen- 
tial to the completion of the first half of 
his work as Apostle to the Gentiles, that 
for the Greeks, and necessary to open the 
way to the second half, that for the Ro- 
mans. When the Christians at Caesarea 
were convinced that Paul was guided in 
his decision by the will of God, they were 
ready to say (ver. 14), “The will of the 
Lord be done”. 

“But St. Paul remained as immovable as 
a rock. He knew that it was desirable that 
this exhibition of the Gentile Church should 
be made in Jerusalem, and that a 


final manifestation of grace should be made 
to the hardened people of Israel. . . . 


And in this great work, he was conscious 
of having been deemed worthy and chosen 
to be the instrument. By this thought it 
was made irrevocably clear to his mind, 
that the prospect of personal danger to him- 
self ought so much the less to effect the 
least change in his determination and pro- 
ceedings, as personal sufferings had from 
the very first been set before him by the 
Lord Himself (Acts ix. 16) as a part of 
his vocation” (Baumgarten). 


(3) Follow Paul in his Journey, with an 
added Band of Gentile Christians, from 
Caesarea to Jerusalem; and note the Pro- 
vision made for their Lodging with Mnason, 
that they might Enter the City Unobserved 
ACES I xcxemS nO) 


A surprising feature in this narrative is, 
that the principal object of the disciples 
from Caesarea in accompanying the Apostle 
to Jerusalem, seems to have been to pro- 
vide him with a suitable lodging (ver. 16). 
Peter and the other Apostles had officially 
forsaken Jerusalem after the martyrdom of 
James the son of Zebedee (see Acts xii. I- 
17); and James the Brother of our Lord 
still remained as the head of the Jerusalem 
Church. Paul, who on his first visit after 
his Conversion had been driven out of 
Jerusalem with the threat of death, had no 
reason to expect a warm and open welcome 
even from the numerous genuine Chris- 
tians in the Church there; James did not 
receive him under his roof; hence, the pro- 
vision for his quiet entry and lodging by 
the Gentiles with a comparatively unknown 
man. He did not report to the Church 
immediately. 


“For the first time in his long journey 
which has reached its last stage now, the 
baggage is mentioned. This is not without 
significance. Paul was going into the city 
with everything he had. He was leaving 
nothing behind to which to flee. We know 
well what was in this baggage (Acts xxiv. 
17), but Luke makes no point of that here, 
for he aims only to show that Paul went 
forward as deliberately as if nothing but 
friendship awaited him” (Stifler). 


2. Study Paul’s Report to James and the Elders of his great Work for the Greek- 
Gentiles; and its Compromising Reception by the Jerusalem Church, Occasioned by their 
Fear of the Jewish Christians Opposed to Paul.—Acts xxi. 17-26. 


(1) The Critical Condition in Jerusalem 
induced Caution in the Coming and in the 


Reception of Paul and his Companions, and 
delayed his detailed Report (made only to 
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the President and Leaders) of what God 
had Wrought through him among the Gen- 
tiles, until the Second Day (Acts xxi. 17- 


IQ). 

{The condition of affairs in Jerusalem 
furnishes the key to what occurred at this 
time. There was apparently a small body 
of Gentile Christians, perhaps making 
Mnason’s house their center.—There was a 
much larger body of Hebrew Christians 
claiming to be the Jerusalem Church, with 
James at the head. Some of these were 
ready to tolerate Gentile Christians when 
incorporated with themselves; but many of 
them belonged to the Judaizing class that 
perverted the Gospel by insisting that the 
Gentiles should become Jews before being 
admitted to their fellowship—Then there 
was the great mass of Unbelieving Jews 
(who hated and rejected Jesus and the 
Gospel) under the Leadership of the Apos- 
tate and Doomed Rulers. These consti- 
tuted the Mob that set upon Paul, and 
probably outnumbered the Hebrew Chris- 
tians a hundred to one. Into a Jerusalem 
so made up, and dominated by the Roman 
Rulers political and military, Paul went to 
Report his Gentile Work.] 


“God’s Spirit guided Paul to the city of 
his fathers that it might be demonstrated 
that the ascended Lord is finally rejected by 
his own people. It is pretty plain that the 
body of Jewish believers might be tolerated 
in Jerusalem as a sect of Judaism. But 
Christianity, as it had now wrought itself 
out and established itself in heathendom, 
could not be allowed for a moment. A 
church in Jerusalem made up exclusively 
of Jews might be admitted, but a church 
composed of Jews and uncircumcised Gen- 
tiles meeting on a level was an abomination 
to Israel. James was the leader of the for- 
mer, Paul of the latter. The two are 
brought face to face at this time” (Stifler). 


(2) Luke records how ingeniously the 
Jerusalem Leaders Planned for a Crisis 
(Acts xxi. 20-25). 


It was a delicate situation for James to 
handle, and the Apostle’s party seem to 
have understood it to be such. There was 
only an informal welcome by “the Chris- 
tians” (i. e., probably the little body of 
Gentiles affiliated with Mnason’s party). 
Paul did not seek out James and make his 
Report and present his Gifts until the sec- 
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ond day, and then only “James and all the 
Elders were present’; thereby avoiding the 
conflict between (and with) the two Ele- 
ments in the Church, which (as in the first 
Jerusalem Council) would inevitably have 
followed a report to all the members. 

(3) The Church President and Officials, 
when they heard the detailed Wonderful 
Report, Glorified the Exalted Jesus; but un- 
derstanding the Situation they devised a 
Plan for Conciliating the Thousands of 
Zealous Observers of the Law so as to pre- 
vent an Outbreak when Paul’s Coming and 
the facts of the Report should Transpire,— 
which Plan Paul cheerfully Undertook to 
Carry out (Acts xxi. 20-26). 

The “detailed” character of Paul’s Re- 
port is brought out by a literal translation 
of the Greek: “He rehearsed one by one 
the things which God had wrought”. Paul 
went voluntarily to make it in carrying out 
the great divine purpose that controlled 
him, and without any apparent recognition 
of authority in the Church to require it. 

As James put it, there were literally 
“myriads” (i. e., very large numbers) in 
Jerusalem (at the Feast) who were “zeal- 
ous for the law”, and who had been “thor- 
oughly taught” (so the Greek word means, 
ver. 21) by the violent Judaizers, that “Paul 
encouraged the converted Jews to neglect 
all the religious institutions of their na- 
tion”. 

The seemingly wise plan devised to coun- 
teract this false and hostile sentiment was 
for Paul publicly to join some poor Nazar- 
ites in their vows and devotions, and “as a 
devout Jew bear the expenses of their re- 
lease,”—thereby showing his regard for the 
Mosaic jnstitutions. Paul could consistent- 
ly fall in with it, as it agreed with his own 
Principles of action (1 Cor. ix. 20), and 
with his attendance at the national religious 
festivals (Acts xviii. 21; xx. 16). 

“What Paul’s opposers in Jerusalem de- 
clared was partly true and partly false. 
Paul did teach that the observance of the 
ceremonial laws of Moses was not neces- 
sary to salvation, He also taught that it 
was not essential for Gentiles to become 
Jewish proselytes in order to become good 
Christians. But he did not teach that all 


Jews should neglect the Mosaic worship in 
which they believed” (Rice). 
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(3) The Plan Worked till the day after 
the advice was given, or until the Third 
Day after Paul’s Arrival, when he went up 
to the Temple to Notify the Priests of the 
Arrangement and to Assume the Responsi- 
bility for the Expenses of the Four Nazar- 
ites (Acts xxi. 26). 


[The promise of success was bright thus 
far, but the Scheme seems (to the present 
writer) to have been of the nature of a 
Compromise when a straightforward course 
might have had better results. But, how- 
ever that may be, the Jerusalem Church, 
leaders and members, now disappears from 
the Apostolic History as recorded by Luke 
in narrating the subsequent career of Paul. 


Was it not a mistake, and a mark of de- 
terioration that ended its public mission? 
There is no indication that it ever lifted a 
finger to aid Paul in his distress, 


“That such men [the Judaizing Chris- 
tians] should nevertheless possess so great 
an influence on the majority of the believ- 
ing Jews, awakens our attention to the dan- 
gerous position of the Church in Jerusalem. 
For in this false conception of Paul 
(Goh y- ) there is not only revealed a 
totally culpable disposition to listen to these 
false teachers, who had been publicly con- 
demned, but also a no less blameworthy es- 
trangement from their proper teachers and 
guides, who had on a former occasion ac- 
knowledged and commended St. Paul and 
his labors (see xv. 25, 26). We can not but 
see in these facts the sign of a very re- 
markable change for the worse in the Jew- 
ish community” (Baumgarten).] 


3. Study the Outcome of the Ingenious Plan of the Jerusalem Church Leaders, as 
its Execution is made the Occasion of Combining All the Hostile Jews in a Final Re- 


jection of the Gospel by Mobbing and Attempting 


to Kill Paul; and his Providential 


Rescue by the Roman Commander of the Jerusalem Garrison,—bringing the great 
Turning-Point whereby the Apostle’s Career as a Free Missionary for the Greek-Gentile 
World was brought to a Close, and the Way Opened for his Work as a Roman Prisoner 
for the Roman-Gentile World.—Acts xxi. 27-36. 


Luke proceeds to sketch, with great brev- 
ity and yet with marvellous power, the 
Popular Cyclone that brought to a Close 
Paul’s Career as a Free Missionary to the 
Greek-Gentile World, and began his Course 
as a Prisoner in the Hands of the Riman. 

(1) Luke records the Outcry Raised 
against Paul by the Asian Jews (who 
had before conspired to Assassinate him 
on his Voyage, Acts xx. 3), with their 
Charges, that he had Profaned the Temple 
and Sought to Destroy the Religion of 
Moses ; whereby a Mob was swept together, 
in which All the Unbelieving Jews Joined 
in Dragging Paul out of the Temple and 
Closing the Holy Place forever against the 
Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 27-30). 

[These Asian Jews were probably from 
Ephesus, and recognized Trophimus as a 
fellow-townsman. The charge against Paul 
was similar to that which he as Saul had 
urged when he led the mob against Stephen 
(Acts vi. 13). “Greeks”, i. e., Gentiles or 
Foreigners were strictly excluded from the 
inner court of the Temple. The falsity of 

(Vol. xi—8) 


the charges concerning Paul’s treatment of 
the Mosaic institutions has already been 
shown. The Cry raised against Paul was 
the same as against Jesus, “Away with 
him !” 

This was the Culmination of the long and 
bitter Opposition of the Jews to a Gospel 
which extended equal privileges to the 
Gentiles. “All the city was moved”—the 
Unbelieving People and _ their apostate 
Rulers. To these were doubtless added 
multitudes of the Foreign Jews who had 
come up to the great Festival (like the 
Asian Jews referred to as raising the Riot), 
who had everywhere shown their deadly 
enmity and opposition to Paul and the Gos- 
pel as he had preached it over the Greek- 
Gentile World. This may be looked upon 
as the formal and visible explosion, the 
final Ratification by the Jewish Nation of 
the judgment by which their Apostate Rul- 
ers had Rejected and Crucified Jesus, and 
brought down upon themselves His Sen- 
tence of Doom whose Execution was now 
rapidly approaching. ] 

(2) Luke narrates their further deter- 
mined Attempt to Kill the Apostle, which 
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the Commander of the Garrison Thwarted 
when the Tidings reached him by Sending 
Two Centurial Bands of Roman Soldiers, 
who Rescued Paul from the Jewish Mob as 
they were Beating him to Death (Acts xxi. 
31-32). 

“Literally, ‘a report went up’, i. e., to the 
officer in command of the Roman Garrison, 
in the tower of Antonia, which overlooked 
the Temple, and communicated with it by 
flights of steps (‘the stairs’, ver. 35). The 
garrison was at this time a (‘band’ or) 
cohort of 1,000 men; and the (‘chief cap- 
tain’ or) tribune in command was Claudius 
Lysias (ch. xxiii. 26)” (Par. Bible). 

(3) Luke relates that, as All Jerusalem 
was in an Uproar, the Tribune Double- 
Chained Paul (supposing him to be a noted 
Egyptian Bandit, ver 38); and that having 
Inquired in Vain the Reason for the Tu- 
mult he Commanded that the Prisoner be 
Carried for Safety to the Barracks in the 
Castle——in Carrying out which Command 
the Soldiers on the Stairs of the Castle 
were again obliged to Rescue the Apostle 
from a Violent Death at the hands of the 
Angry Mob,—Paul becoming from this time 
a Prisoner in the Hands of the Romans 
(Acts xxi. 34-36). 


“Paul is arrested, not to say rescued. The 
chief captain tries to find out what is the 
cause of the disturbance. He can make 
nothing out of the discordant howls of the 
crowd, and so he starts with his captive to 
the castle. Luke gives an idea of the vio- 
lence of the mob by showing how they 
pressed upon the soldiers. Paul is lifted 
from his feet and borne up the stairs of the 
castle on the shoulders of the Romans” 
(Stifler). 

“The Tribune therefore causes St. Paul 
to be carried out of the camp of Israel (see 
Heb. xiii. 13), into the camp of the Roman 
garrison—into the camp of the heathen. By 
this proceeding, Lysias hopes to be able to 
inquire more fully into the offence com- 
mitted by the prisoner, and according to the 
result, to assign to him his merited punish- 
ment. But in the purposes of the history 
we are examining, it was designed that, by 
the eventual determination of the Roman 
soldier, the Apostle should be more cer- 
tainly delivered from the malice of the 
Jews, and committed to the power of 
Rome” (Baumgarten). 


Paul’s Arrest was thus the Turning- 
Point in his Career. The Enmity of the 
Jews had been shown to be so deadly, that 
his Divinely Directed Purpose to bear the 
Gospel to Rome could be carried out in 
safety, only as he went to the Imperial 
Capital a Prisoner Protected by Roman 
Power. So important was that Purpose in 
the Divine Plan that even the Imperial 
Power was subordinated to its Execution. 


Special International Lessons for September 19 and 26 


i. Lesson for September 19---Review of Third Quarter 


The Second and Third Missionary Campaigns 


It is suggested that the Teacher, in pursuing such a Review, follow the order and 
treatment indicated in the Constructive Studies under Sections 2 and 3. 


1. For “Outline View of Part Third’, as Embracing in Three Sections Paul’s 
Three Campaigns, or Missionary Journeys, in Carrying the Gospel from the New Gen- 
tile-Christian Center at Antioch, over the Entire Greek-Gentile World, from Antioch 


to Illyricum, see April, p. 264. 


2. For Outline View of Paul’s Second Gospel Campaign, see “Constructive Analy- 
sis of Section 2”.—Acts xv. 36—xviii. 22 (June, p. 427). 


It Covered the Revisiting of the Central 
Asian (Galatian) Churches by way of 
Syria and Cilicia, and the Evangelization 
of Eastern Macedonia and Southern Greece. 
It is set forth in Studies Twenty-Third to 
Twenty-Seventh. 


Twenty-Third Study.—The Campaign 
Proposed and the Work in Asia (Acts xv. 
36—xvi. 10). See June, p. 428. 

Twenty-Fourth Study.—Entrance upon 
the Conquest of Grecian Europe at Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 11-40). See June, p. 432. 
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Twenty-Fifth Study—Evangelizing Thes- 
salonica and Berea—and being driven out 
(Acts xvii. 1-15). See June, p. 437. 

Twenty-Sixth Study.—At Athens in Con- 
flict with Greek Philosophy (Acts xvii. 16- 


34). See June, p. 440. 

Twenty-Seventh Study.—European Greek- 
Christian Center Founded at Corinth (Acts 
Xvill. I-20). See June, p. 443. 


3. For Outline View of Paul’s Third Gospel Campaign, see “Constructive Analysis 
of Section 3”.—Acts xviii. 23—xxi. 16), see July, p. 53. 


It covered the Completion of Paul’s 
Work for the Greek-Gentile World,—em- 
bracing the Founding of the New Greek- 
Christian Center of Influence at Ephesus, 
the Finishing of his Evangelization of 
Greece and West Asia, and his formal and 
official Report at Jerusalem of his entire 
Greek-Gentile Career. It is set forth in 
Studies Twenty-Eighth to Thirty-Second. 

Twenty-Eighth Study—Founding of the 
Ephesian Center by Special Manifestations 
of Divine Power (Acts xviii. 23—xix. 22). 
See July, p. 54. 

Twenty-Ninth Study—Riot at Ephesus, 
or Pagan Reaction Baffled by the Roman 
Shield Thrown over the Christians (Acts 
Xvill. 23-41). See July, p. 58. 


Thirtieth Study.—Paul’s Completion of 
his Greek-Gentile Evangelization in Europe 
and West Asia (Acts xx. I-16). See Aug.- 
Sept., p. 113. 

Thirty-First Study—Paul’s Preparation 
of the Greek-Christian Center at Ephesus 
for its Future (Acts xx. 17-38). See Aug.- 
Sept., p. 115. 

Thirty-Second Study.—Paul’s Official Re- 
port at Jerusalem of the Completion of his 
Work for the Greek-Gentile World (Acts 
xxi. I-26). See Aug.-Sept., p. 118. 

The way is thus prepared for Paul’s 
Work, as a Roman Prisoner, for the West- 
ern, or Roman-Gentile World; which Luke 
records in Part Third of Acts (xxi. 27— 
XXVili. 31). 


ii. International Lesson for September 26 


Temperance Lesson—1 Corinthians x. 23-33. 


This Lesson is a fragment from a far 
more extended Scripture, the General 
Theme of which is— 

Paul’s Special Counsels to the Christians 
in Corinth, 

Paul, in these Two Corinthian Epistles, 


Counsels the Corinthian Christians How 
to Live the Christian Life in the midst of 
what was probably the very worst form of 
Greek-Pagan Corruption existing in that 
age of Corruption. 


I. Study the Condition of the Christians in Corinth, especially in the First Epistle, 


and to which Paul’s Counsels were Directed. 


Farrar gives a graphic picture of the Out- 
ward Coditions in the Corinth of Paul’s 
time. It had a population of 400,000, made 
up of the most heterogeneous elements— 
“a mass of Jews, ex-soldiers, philosophers, 
merchants, sailors, freedmen, slaves, trades- 
people, hucksters, and agents of every form 
of vice—a colony ‘without aristocracy, with- 
out tradition, without well-established citi- 
zens”. 

But the Greek Theory of Life—rather 
than these outward conditions—furnishes 
the key to the Corinthian character. To 
the Greek, Man was the supreme thing in 


the universe. He made his gods in his own 
image. And he deified all of man—what 
was base as well as what was truly noble 
and godlike. To him, the passions—even 
to the basest—were as godlike as the vir- 
tues, and even more so; Venus and Bac- 
chus and Pluto as much gods as Jupiter 
and Apollo and Minerva. 

His theory was that Life is the free evo- 
lution of what is in man, under the impulse 
(rather than guidance) of “Wisdom”, or 
Philosophy, of which he made so much 
(1 Cor. i. 22). And long before Paul’s 
day this Wisdom had culminated, on the 
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one hand, in Epicureanism or ( in its ex- 
treme form) the incarnation of self-indul- 
gence all the way down to bestiality; and, 
on the other hand, in Stoicism, or the ex- 
altation of egoism with its self-sufficiency 
and selfishness and sublime indifference to 
human wants and woes and destiny. His 
was a system that held, planted in its heart, 
the seeds of moral decay and death, and 
which must therefore end in debasing man 
and in perishing of internal corruption. 
And in Corinth this evolution of Carnal 
Human Nature reached its extreme, in an 
atmosphere of reckless debauchery and li- 
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centious idolatry, in which virtue in every 
form was ostracised. It was a dreadful 
place in which to try to live a Christian life, 
of faith and self-denial and purity and god- 
liness, in devotion to Jesus Christ; espec- 
ially so for Christians who until lately had 
spent their lives as a part of this mass of 
seething corruption, and all whose social 
relations left them still enmeshed in mani- 
fold and insidious forms of evil! 

For the Greek Character and Mission, see 
“Why Four Gospels?” under “Luke, the 
Gospel for the Greek”. 


2. Study in detail the forms of Vice and Evil into which the Christians in Corinth 
were Drawn by the gross Corruption, and from which Paul in his Epistles Sought to Win 


them. 

Among these will be found with others: 

(1) The Eating as Food what had been 
Offered in Sacrifice to Idols, and sold as 
such in the Markets; and of which the 
Pagan Members of the Family Freely Par- 
took. See especially 1 Cor. x. and the pre- 
ceding Chapter. 

(2) The immodest Prominence of the 
Women in the Public Services, into which 
they probably Fell through their past Ex- 
periences in Pagan Idolatry. See 1 Cor. xi. 

(3) The gross Licentiousness which nat- 
“trally and inevitably Arose out of their 


Paganism, and which was so wide-spread 
as to threaten to Disrupt and Destroy the 
Church. See 1 Cor. vy. and elsewhere. 

(4) The Turning of the Lord’s Supper 
into a Common Meal and a Drunken De- 
bauch; probably suggested by the Idolatrous 
Orgies to which they had been accustomed. 
See 1 Cor. xi. 17-34. 

(5) The Divisions that Grew out of their 
Philosophical Perversions of the Gospel in 
the interests of their False Wisdom. See 
1 Cor. i.-iii., and elsewhere. 


3. Study the General Principles Laid Down, especially in the Scripture of the 


‘Lesson, by which the Apostle Sought to Save the Corinthian Christians from these 


Evils.——1 Cor. x. 23—xi. 1. 


(1) The Underlying Principle of all the 
Teachings of the Apostle is, that a Chris- 
tian should always Do what God has Re- 
vealed to him to be Right, and avoid doing 


what is Wrong. 

This is in accordance with the funda- 
mental Law embodied in the World and in 
the Religion of the Old Testament: “Obedi- 
ence to God is Life, Disobedience is Death”. 
The principle covers a wide range of Posi- 
tive Duties; but it leaves a larger region of 
Human Conduct that is made up of acts 
that, in themselves considered, are neither 
Right nor Wrong, but Morally Indifferent. 
It is in this latter region that some of the 
chief problems of the Corinthian Christians 
had their origin. 


The Apostle here proceeds to lay down 
Two Principles applicable respectively to 
the Special Case under consideration and 
to their General Conduct as Christians. 


(2) In Matters not in themselves Sinful, 
the Practical Principle laid down for their 
Guidance was, that they Control the Law 
of Liberty by the Law of Love,—in Church- 
ly Dealings making their Aim Its Edifica- 
tion (ver. 23), and in their Social Rela- 
tions respecting their own Conscience and 
that of their Fellows (1 Cor. x. 23-30). 


In such things the Christian is under the 
Law of Liberty, that is,e. g., in the matter 
of eating; “all God’s creatures and gifts are 
for his use, and may properly be enjoyed, 
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when there is no scruple in the way” (see 
I Tim. iv. 4). Abstinence is, however, re- 
quired where partaking would wound the 
conscience of the weak or scrupulous. 

This principle covers not only Temper- 
ance in the narrow sense, but also in the 
wider sense of Self-Restraint and Self- 
Control called for by the evil evolution of 
the false Greek Theory of Life. Its appli- 
cations are obvious, in this age of at- 
tempted establishment of Neo-Paganism, 
especially in aristocratic anti-Christian cir- 
cles, which is reproducing the identical 
Corinthian immoralities and vices. 

(3)In all this Discussion Paul leads up 
to the Greater Principle, that the Chris- 
tians in Corinth, following the Examples 
of Jesus and Paul, should Aim to Glorify 
God in the Gospel Way,—i. e., in the Ex- 
tension and Establishment of the Kingdom 
by transforming the Pagan World—in 
Every Action of their Lives (1 Cor. x. 31— 
Xiaey)s 

This would subordinate everything to the 
One Work that Christ had intrusted to the 
Church, in carrying out the Great Commis- 
sion for which it was instituted and for 
which alone it exists. 

(4) The Superior Principle, which Paul 
Embodied in these Two Epistles, is, that 
the Only Way to Correct the Evils was for 
the Transformed 
through Availing themselves of the Way of 
Salvation provided by Divine Wisdom— 
including Justification by Faith in Christ 
The 
key-passages are I Cor. i. 19-31, and xii. 
1-3. 

The Law, under the Old Dispensation, 
had clearly pointed out what sinful man 
ought to do, had commanded him to 
do it and condemned him for not do- 
ing, but was unable to help him to do it. 
The First Three Principles stated all in- 
volved the impossible way of the Law. That 
there could be no Evolution of a Right 
Christian Life until Man was Saved from 


Christians to become 


and Regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 


his Sin by the Transforming Faith of the 
Gospel, had been shown by the long experi- 
ment of the ages that which God, in His 
Wisdom, had seen fit to let the Nations 
make. From Evil there could be no Evo- 
lution except of Evil. This is the record 
of the Gospel: 

“For after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe. But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption: that, ac- 
cording as it is written (Jer. ix. 24), He 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord”. 

In this Gospel Salvation lay the Only 
Hope for the Corinthian Christians. The 
Supreme Principle alone could meet their 
needs. 

The experience of the Church of Corinth 
is the best possible illustration of the An- 
archy wrought in the soul and life of the 
man of Greek type, by the attempt to give 
full sway in Christian development to the 
principle of Natural Evolution of what is 
in man. The only Remedy is to be found 
in the Restoration of Spiritual Monarchy, 
by the Holy Spirit taking possession of the 
soul with power (1 Cor. xii.), making 
Christ its wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion and redemption, and installing Chris- 
tian Love (1 Cor. xii. I—xiii. 13) as the 
Central principle controlling that develop- 
ment. 

The Neo-Paganism that is taking posses- 
sion of modern life, and trying over again 
the experiment in which the Corinthians so 
signally failed, calls for renewed emphasis 
on this teaching of Paul on the Gospel as 
the only Saving Power. 

Note—For a brief statement of the pur- 
pose and scope of Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians see “Bible League Primer No. 


MEPIS Yh 


Part Fourth of Acts, containing the rec- 
ord of Paul’s Career as a Prisoner, until 
the Gospel Center for the Western Roman 
Empire has been Established at Rome, will 
be taken up in the October Lessons, and 
will occupy the Fourth Quarter of 1909. 
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Constructive Studies in the Book of Acts---Part Fourth 


Introductory to the Studies in Part Fourth 


“A Working Outline of the Book of Acts, December, 1908, p. 408, is sub- 
stantially the following statement of what is contained in Part Fourth: 

Part IV.—The Providential Extension of the Work of the Christian 
Church—by Paul in Bonds and under Roman Protection through the deadly 
Opposition of the Unbelieving and Apostate Jews—from Jerusalem which had 
finally Rejected the Gospel to Rome where he Established the Center for the 
Evangelization of the Roman-Gentile Part of the Roman Empire—Acts xxi 
37—XXViii. 31. 


I. The Church Ready for the Roman-Gentile Movement 


As has been indicated in the course of 
these Studies, Luke records the Spread of 
the Gospel in its Successive Stages,—from 
its beginnings in the Founding of the 
Church in Jerusalem at Pentecost (Part 
I.), and in its Extensions over the Oriental- 
Gentile World (Part II.), over the Greek- 
Gentile World (Part III.) ; and now (in its 
beginnings) over the Roman-Gentile World, 
—fulfilling the Prediction that it should 
reach the “uttermost parts of the earth” 
(Acts i. 8). 

The Setting of Part IV. in the Acts may 
be profitably studied in connection with “A 
Working Outline, by the Application of the 
Key”, December, 1908, p. 406. 

The Events recorded in Part IV. belong 
to the years 57 or 58 to 62 or 63 A. D., and 
follow upon Paul’s return to Jerusalem at 
the close of the Third Missionary Cam- 
paign. 

The Reception given to Paul’s Formal 
Report of God’s great Work (“what things 
God had wrought’, Acts xxi. 19) through 
him among the Greek-Gentiles (Acts xxi. 
20-25) showed that the Jerusalem Church, 
under the leadership of James the Brother 
of our Lord, was too “Judaistic” in its 
make-up and views to prosecute the Work 
of the World-Gospel among the Gentiles, 
according to God’s Plan of comprehending 
the Gentiles with Israel in the One Church, 
the Body of Christ. 

The Mob and Riot that had resulted from 
the last Attempt to Conciliate the Jewish and 
Judaizing Elements, by Falling in with the 


futile Scheme Proposed by the Authorities 
in the Jerusalem Church; and in which all 
the Unbelieving Jewish elements gathered 
at the great Festival had combined to bring 
to an end the Apostle to the Gentiles and 
end his Work for the World with him,— 
had shown the Hopelessness of bringing 
the Jewish Masses to Accept Jesus and the 
Gospel. 

The Carrying out of the World-Program 
of Jesus for the Apostles was now—for a 
time at least—to be taken from the Jews 
and Transferred to the Gentile Church, of 
which Paul was the Representative. The 
next movement was to have as its objective 
the Imperial Capital itself. 

Rescued by the Romans, Paul’s Bonds 
Providentially Resulted in his Transfer to 
Rome (as he was a free-born Roman citi- 
zen), where he was to Establish the last 
great Gospel Center, for the Extension of 
the Gospel over the Western Roman World. 

Paul’s Going to Rome as a Roman Pris- 
oner with an Appeal to Caesar Took him 
(where as a Free Missionary he could never 
have gone) into the Heart of Nero’s House- 
hold where some of his cherished Converts 
were found. After a time spent there he 
was permitted the freedom of “his own 
hired house” for two years, during which 
the Foundations for the Future Work were 
laid. 

As usual the Apostle went, according to 
Divine direction, first to the Jews with the 
Gospel; and, having been rejected perhaps 
with more than the usual emphasis, he fin- 


od 
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ally broke with the Jews of the Western 
Roman World and devoted himself to the 
Roman Gentiles. 

Luke’s record of Paul’s Career ends with 
these Two Years in Rome. Tradition has 
it that he was subsequently released to 
carry on his work to the Western limits of 


the Empire (to Spain and even Britain), 
but the record in Acts breaks off without 
relating this. The author’s purpose was 
completed when the last Center for World- 
Evangelization had been Established, six or 
seven years before the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 


If. Outline View of Part Fourth—Acts xxi. 37—xxviii. 31 


In Part Fourth Luke shows how the Ex- 
alted Jesus (see Acts xxiii, 11) providen- 
tially Used Paul in Bonds (through the 
deadly Hostility of the Apostate Jews), in 
the Extension of the Gospel to Rome, where 
he Established the Center from which the 
Roman-Gentile Part of the Roman Empire 
was to be Evangelized—Acts xxi. 37— 
XXViil. 31. 

See “Working Outline of the Book of 
Acts”, December, 1908, page 408. 

The time covered by Part Fourth em- 
braces the brief Days in Jerusalem; the 
Two Years spent as a Prisoner in Czxserea, 
the Roman Capital of Palestine; and Two 
Years in Rome itself. These constitute 
Three Stages in the Life of Paul the Pris- 
oner, which are naturally considered under 
as many Sections. 

The Key to the Interpretation is to be 
found in considering it as one of the great- 
est Acts of Jesus (the last recorded by 
Luke) in which He Uses the World-Empire 
to Protect the Apostle to the Gentiles and 
Send him to Rome. 

[In December, 1908, p. 404, “The Key to 
the Book of Acts” was found in Luke’s 
statement (Acts i, 1, 2), that he is about to 
narrate, not the Acts of the Apostles, but 
“The Acts of the Risen and Exalted Jesus 
by the Holy Spirit’. Jesus on the Throne 
is throughout the Supreme Actor in Con- 
trol of all Forces and Movements and 
Agents. 

He, “the Lord” to Whom prayer was 
made, directed from heaven, after His As- 
cension, the Filling of the Apostolate (see 
Acts i. 24). He, in fulfilment of His Prom- 
ise (Acts i. 4, 5), Sent the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost, and directed in the Founding 
and Development of the Jerusalem Church. 
He directed the Hellenistic Movement that 
sent the Gospel out from Jerusalem to the 
Oriental Gentiles, Appearing in Person to 
the Martyr Stephen in Approval of his 


course (see Acts vii. 55-59). He, in Per- 
son, met Saul the Persecutor before Damas- 
cus, and called him to be the Apostle to the 
Gentiles and directed him in his work for 
the Greek-Gentile World as set forth in 
Part Third. And here, in Part Fourth, in 
the Lord, the Supreme Actor in Control, is 
found the Key to the Movement on to 
Rome as the last great Gentile Christian 
Center. The real and personal appearance 
and comforting Address of the Lord to the 
Apostle (Acts xxii. 11; see also xix. 2r), 
giving him the Reassurance that he shall 
go to Rome, was followed by His Providen- 
tial Control and Direction of the World- 
Empire and its Constitution, and Political 
and Military Forces to Protect and take 
him to his Destination.] 


Section 1.—The First Stage in the Move- 
ment of Paul the Prisoner towards his 
goal,—in which the Lord Appeared to him 
in Person to Reassure him of his Mission 
to Rome; and in which He Used the Politi- 
cal and Military Powers in repeated Res- 
cues of Paul from his deadly Enemies in 
Jerusalem, and to Protect and Transfer 
him for Safety to Czsarea, the Roman 
Capital of Palestine, with its larger Roman 
Resources and Authority (Acts xxi. 37— 
SKM 5) s 

This furnishes the Scripture for Three 
Studies: 

Thirty-Third Study—Paul Holding the 
Mob at Bay :—The Apostle’s Defense (after 
his Arrest) of his Course, Before the Jew- 
ish People on the Stairs of the Castle; in 
the renewed Riot Resulting from which the 
Tribune and Soldiers were again Used to 
Rescue him and Take him for Safety into 
the Castle (Acts xxi. 37—xxIii. 22). 

Thirty-Fourth Study.—Paul the Prisoner 
Under Investigation:—The Efforts of the 
Tribune, by ordering that Paul be Scourged 
and bringing him before the Sanhedrin, to 
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Ascertain the Cause of the Tumult and the 
Jewish Hatred; in the course of which the 
Prisoner defended himself —before the 
Council which itself became a Mob,—Ro- 
man Law, Authority and Power being 
again Used to Save Paul from Disgrace 
and Death (Acts xxii. 23—xxiii. 10). 

Thirty-Fifth Study.—The Lord’s Appear- 
ance in Person to Paul:—That Night the 
Lord Appeared Personally and Supernatur- 
ally “standing by Paul”, in the critical hour 
when a Plot was being formed (with the 
Connivance of the Sanhedrin) for his As- 
sassination, and declared to him that He was 
assuredly to send him to Rome; and by His 
Providential Interposition Revealed the 
Conspiracy, and promptly Used the Roman 
Military to Remove the Prisoner to 
Cesarea for his better Protection and 
Safety (Acts xxiii. 11-35). 


Section 2.—The Second Stage in the 
Movement of Paul the Prisoner towards 
Rome, in the Series of Trials or Examina- 
tions during two years in Cesarea; the 
Constitution of the Roman Empire being 
used in Vindicating and Protecting Paul as 
against his Jewish Accusers, and in Con- 
straining the Provincial Ruler in Deciding 
that he shall be sent to Rome for Trial be- 
fore Nero (Acts xxiv. I—xxvi. 32). 

This Section furnishes the Scripture for 
Three Studies: 

Thirty-Sixth Study.—Paul’s Formal Trial 
before Felix the Governor on the Sanhe- 
drin’s Trumped-up Charge of Disloyalty to 
Rome, in which his Defense as well as his 
later Preaching before Drusilla, convinced 
his Judge of his Innocence under Roman 
Law; Who, nevertheless, because of his de- 
sire for a Bribe and his Fear of the Jews, 
Postponed his Decision for Two Years; 
but who, in spite of his Venality and Cow- 
ardice, was Constrained by Omnipotent 
Roman Justice and Law to keep Paul in 
Safety (Acts xxiv. 1-27). 

Thirty-Seventh Study.—The Renewed 
Attack upon Paul, under the New Gover- 
nor Festus, by the Sanhedrin who Plotted 
to Remove him to Jerusalem to Assassinate 
him, in which they are Foiled by Paul’s 
Appeal as a Roman Citizen to Caesar, which 
Forced the Governor to decide that to 
Czsar he Must Go; after which, however, 
the Governor brought him before Herod 


Agrippa whose aid he invoked in Formulat- 
ing a Statement to send with a Prisoner ac- 
knowledged Innocent,—Rome again Avail- 
ing for Paul’s Protection (Acts xxv. I-27). 

Thirty-Eighth Study.—Paul’s last formal 
Address in Palestine, before the Governor 
assisted by King Herod Agrippa an expert 
in Jewish Law, in which the Prisoner more 
elaborately Defended his Course in becom- 
ing a Christian; at the End of which the 
King and Governor and Advisory Council 
unanimously Agreed upon his absolute In- 
nocence, but by the Omnipotence of Roman 
Law were Compelled to send him to Rome 
(Acts xxvi. 1-32). 


Section 3—The Third Stage in the Move- 
ment of the Prisoner, in which Paul’s Lord 
Used the Roman Power to Guard the Apos- 
tle amidst the Dangers of the Winter Jour- 
ney to the Imperial City; and after his Ar- 
rival to keep him in Safety in the Shadow 
of Nero’s Palace while he proclaimed the 
Gospel to Jews and Romans, and established 
the Center from which to Begin to Carry 
on freely the Evangelization of the Western 
Roman-Gentile World (Acts xxvii. 1— 
XXVili. 31). 

The Scripture of the Section may be con- 
veniently treated under Three Studies: 

Thirty-Ninth Study.—Paul’s Winter Voy- 
age under Roman Guards, from Czsarea to 
Malta, Ending in Shipwreck; During the 
Experiences of which, the Lord, through 
the Apostle’s Christian Character and his 
Supernatural Endowments, won for Paul 
the Admiration of his Companions, and 
their Conviction of his Divine Mission 
(Acts xxvii. 1-44). 

Fortieth Study—The Experiences of the 
Wrecked Voyagers, in Malta, where the 
Natives were Led to the Belief that Paul 
was a God, and Publius the Chief Ruler 
Entertained them hospitably; the Voyage 
thence to Italy and the Land-Journey to 
Rome; and the Centurion’s Delivery of 
Paul to the Commander of the Imperial 
Guard, who Domiciled him in the Safest 
Place in the Capital and Accorded him the 
treatment of the most favored Prisoner 
(Acts xxviii. 1-16). 

Forty-First Study.—The Opening of Paul’s 
Work in Rome, among the Jews, who 
forthwith Rejected the Apostle and his 
Gospel, and his Subsequent Devotion, un- 
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der Roman Protection and with largest Lib- 
erty, of Two Years to the Work of Evan- 
gelizing the Roman Gentiles, and of Estab- 


lishing the Gentile-Christian Center that 


should Furnish the Point of Departure for 
the Conquest (not recorded by Luke in the 
Book of Acts) of the Western Roman 
World (Acts xxviii. 17-31). 


A. Constructive Studies in Acts---Part F ourth---Section 1 


The Extension of the Gospel to the Western Roman-Gentile 
World 


Studies Thirty-Third to Thirty-Fifth—Acts xxi. 37—xxiii. eis 


SEcTIon I—FIRST STAGE OF THE MOVEMENT OF PAUL THE 
PRISONER TOWARDS ROME:—Tue_ Lorp In tuis Crisis AP- 
PEARED TO HIM IN PERSON TO REASSURE HIM OF HIS MISSION TO RoME; 
AND WIELDED THE LOCAL POLITICAL AND MILITARY Powers In RE- 
PEATED RESCUES FROM HIS DEADLY ENEMIES IN JERUSALEM, AND TO 
PROTECT AND TRANSFER HIM FOR SAFETY TO CAESAREA THE ROMAN 
CAPITAL OF PALESTINE, WITH ITS LARGER RoMAN RESOURCES AND AU- 
THORITY.—Acts xxi. 37—xxiii. 35. 


(A) Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Third Study 


Acts xxi. 37—xxii. 22—Lesson for October 3—Part Fourth, Section 1 


Tuirty-THIrp Stupy—PAUL HOLDING THE MOB AT BAY:—THE 
APOSTLE’S DEFENCE (AFTER HIS ARREST) OF HIS COURSE, BEFORE THE 
JewisH People WuHo Soucur To KILL HIM, ON THE STAIRS OF THE 
CASTLE; IN THE RENEWED Rior RESULTING FROM WHICH THE ROMAN 
TRIBUNE AND SOLDIERS WERE AGAIN USED To RESCUE HIM AND TAKE 
HIM FOR SAFETY INTO THE CASTLE.—Acts xxi. 37—xxii. 22. 


[The Scripture of this Study is in part that of the International Lesson for October 
3. The Topic of that Lesson is “Paul a Prisoner—the Arrest”. Its Scripture is Acts 
xxi. 17—xxii. 29; or in shortened form (as treated) Acts xxi. 27-39.] 


1. Study Luke’s Account of How Paul Obtained the Privilege of Addressing the 
Raging Mob, and How he Held them at Bay and Won a Hearing for his Defence.—Acts 
Xxi. 37—xxii. 2. 


[Part Fourth opens with Paul, in the 
hands of the Romans, as representing the 
Religion of Jesus in Death-Grapple with 
Apostate Judaism. Luke opens the Book 
of Acts with the Ascension and the Found- 
ing and Development of the Church at Jeru- 
salem; and then proceeds to set forth in 
succession, its Extension from Jerusalem 
over the Oriental-Gentile World, and from 
Antioch over the Greek-Gentile World. The 
Gospel is now to be pushed on to Rome as 
the Center from which to reach the re- 


mainder of the World, the Western or 
Roman-Gentile part of the Roman Empire, 
—thereby to Complete the Apostle’s work. 

The Key with which the constructive un- 
folding of this Scripture is to be carried 
on is (as already suggested), Jesus’ great 
Final Act in Using the World-Empire in 
preparing for the Completion of the Great 
Commission for World-Evangelization. 

Acts xxi. 37 has been selected as 

The point of division, as it is there that 
Paul recognizes the fact that he is a Pris- 
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oner in the hands of the Roman Tribune.]} 

(1) Paul Obtained Leave to Address the 
Mob by the Startling Revelation to the 
Commander of Who He Was,—Not an 
Egyptian Bandit and Outlaw as had been 
Supposed, but a Roman Citizen and there- 
fore Entitled to have the Power of the Ro- 
man Empire Used in the Maintenance of 
his Rights (Acts xxi. 37-39). 

[Josephus gives an account of this 
Egyptian, who had led out into the Desert 
4,000 Sicarii or assassins with the intention 
of collecting an army sufficient to over- 
whelm the Roman Garrison. 

The Tribune, impressed with Paul’s 


Claim, at once granted him the privilege 
he asked.] 


(2) Paul Won a Hearing from the Mob 


for the Defense of his Course in becoming 
a Christian, by his conciliating Gesture, his 
fraternal Greeting and his Hebrew (Ara- 
maic) Speech (Acts xxi. 40—xxii. 2). 

[ Paul, standing on the Stairs of the Cas- 
tle (into which he was being taken for 
Safety), addressed the multitude below in 
the Aramaic, then spoken by the Jews. The 
use of the term “fathers” would seem to 
indicate the presence of some of the Jewish 
Rulers in the crowd below him. It was to 
be the last great Effort of Paul to win the 
Apostatizing Nation to the Faith of the 
Gospel. The “great silence”, considered 
simply from an oratorical point of view, 
was certainly a remarkable achievement. 
The Address was something still more re- 
markable; most remarkable of all was the 
Outcome of it all.] 


2. Study Luke’s Record of Paul’s unanswerable Argument to the Mob in Defense 


of his Change from Judaism to Christianity; for which he was so Hated and Persecuted 


by the Jews who were Unwilling to Admit Gentiles on Equal Terms to the Privileges 
of the Gospel Salvation; Which Defence was Ended by their Mad Rejection of the 
Gospel, and the Renewed Riot and Attempt to Kill Paul, from which he was again 
Rescued with difficulty by the Roman Soldiers—Acts xxii. 3-22. 


“The ‘defense’ which follows is not an 
abstract, intellectual piece like that on Mars’ 
Hill, nor is it like that in the synagogue 
in the Pisidian Antioch. It is the story of 
Paul’s personal religious experience. It is 
a narrative of facts in his own history, but 
so arranged as to be a powerful plea for 
his course of life and for the truth of the 
Gospel” (Stifler). 

The Points in the Address, as set forth 
by Stifler, who strictly follows Luke’s nar- 
rative, are Three, which may be profitably 
followed in the treatment: 


(1) First Argument:—His Present Be- 
liefs and Course of Life could Not have 
Issued from Any Difference between him- 
self and his Hearers, for there was No Such 
Difference (Acts xxii. 3-5). 


This the Apostle enforces by three con- 
siderations : 


a. He is a Jew, like themselves; 

b. But, while of Foreign Birth, he was 
Educated in Jerusalem by one of the most 
famous Masters of Judaism, and in accord- 
ance with the strict law of the fathers; 

c. He was originally as zealous against 


the Gospel (the “Way”) of Christ as any of 
his hearers are now; in proof of which he 
appealed to the records in the hands of the 
High-Priest and Elders (some of whom 
were probably among the listeners). 

In brief, “in blood, in training and in re- 
ligious opinion he had been just what his 
hearers were”. 

(2) Second Argument:—The remarkable 
Present Difference between himself and his 
Hearers was to be Accounted for by God’s 
direct and immediate Transforming Agency 
brought to bear upon him,—in urging which 
he relates how God had strikingly Arrested 
him in his Former Course, and Ananias 
an Orthodox and Reputable Jew had 
Guided him into his Present Course (Acts | 
xxii. 6-16). 

a. God had Changed him; in proof of 
which Paul appealed to the Scene on his 
persecuting Journey to Damascus when the 
Lord Jesus Appeared in Person to him by 
a Supernatural Light and Voice,—the 
Proofs of which were available in the Rec- 
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ords of his Mission by the Sanhedrin and 
the Testimony of his  fellow-travellers 
(Acts xxii. 6-11). 

b. Ananias, “ a devout man according to 
the Law” and having a “good report” of 
all the Jews in Damascus, was divinely ap- 
pointed to Guide him in what he should do, 
proof of which was his Miracle in restoring 
Paul’s Sight; by Whom he was Led to Ac- 
cept and Confess Jesus as his Savior and 
Called to Enter upon His Service (Acts 
Xxii. 12-16). 

(3) Third Argument:—Paul’s Work had 
been Devoted to the Gentiles, because God 
had directly Sent him to Preach to them, 
instead of to his Countrymen, as he De- 
sired; imperatively Commanding him to Go, 
in a Trance, in the very Temple (v. 17) 
which the Mob charged him with Polluting 


(B) 


Acts xxii. 23—xxiii. 


when he came to Report his Obedience to 
17-21). 


“The argument is complete and unan- 

swerable. But the moment Paul utters the 
hated word Gentile, kept back in the fif- 
teenth verse, the smothered fire of fanatical 
rage burst forth. The Jews will not believe 
in God’s mercy toward the Gentiles. And 
Paul, who was not permitted to preach be- 
fore in Jerusalem, is now utterly rejected 
in his very first address to the people whom 
he loved. God’s Gospel is rejected with 
him. The hostility which greeted him on 
his utterance of the word Gentile is unmis- 
takable in its violence. There is every Ori- 
ental expression of hatred and abhorrence. 
They cried out, they cast off their outer rai- 
ment, they threw dust into the air. . 
The people have rejected the Gispel in the 
person of Paul, that Gospel which must em- 
brace the Gentiles or it is not of God. 
What will the Council do? The Tribune 
incidentally brought an answer to that 
question” (Stifler). 


that Command (Acts xxii. 


Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Fourth Study 


10—Lesson for October 10—Part Fourth, Section 1 


THIRTY-FourTH Srupy.—PAUL-THE PRISONER UNDER INVESTIGA- 


TION :—TuHeE OrriciAL EFrrorts oF THE TRIBUNE 
THAT PAUL BE SCOURGED, AND BY BRINGING 


BY ORDERING 
HIM BEFORE THE SANHE- 


DRIN—TO ASCERTAIN THE CAUSE OF THE TUMULT AND THE HATRED 


OF PAUL 


; IN THE COURSE OF WHICH THE PRISONER DEMANDED HIS 


Roman RIGHTS, AND DEFENDED HIMSELF BEFORE THE JEWISH CoUN- 


CIL WHICH ITSELF BECAME A Mop,—RoMAN Law, 


AUTHORITY AND 


POWER BEING AGAIN USED TO SAVE PAUL FROM DISGRACE AND DEATH. 


—Acts xxii. 23—xxiil. IO. 


[The Scripture of this Study is in part that of the International Lesson for October 


10. The Topic of the Lesson is 
is Acts xxii. 30—xxXiii. 35.] 


“Paul a Prisoner—the Plot’. 


The Scripture Assigned 


1. Study the Course of the Tribaae— Perplexed by this latest and most Dreadful 


Outbreak, and apparently Forgetting Paul’s Claim of Roman Citizenship—in Ordering 
him to be subjected to the Outrage of Scourging,to Extort from him the Crime of which 
it seemed he must have been guilty; whereupon Paul Revealed more clearly Who he 
Was and Demanded his Roman Rights,—thereby Invoking Roman Justice and Balking 
the Tribune’s Plan.—Acts xxii. 23-29. 


sired to Guide him in Dealing with Paul 
(Acts xxii. 23, 24). 

[The perplexity of the Chief Captain may 
be better imagined if it be remembered that 
he probably had not understood a word of 
Paul’s Address. 


(1) The Chief Captain, more than ever 
Perplexed, Hurried the Prisoner into the 
Castle and officially Ordered a Centurion to 
subject him to the Disgrace of Scourging 
to Extort from him the Information he De- 
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“The Roman officer supposed that this 
new outburst of rage against Pau! must be 
caused by some flagrant crime on his part, 
and determined to extort a confession by 
scourging; a severe infliction, but light as 
compared with the tortures which profess- 
edly Christian tribunals have employed for 
similar purposes” (Par. Bible). 

They were already “stretching him for- 
ward with the thongs”, i. ¢., binding to the 
post that he might be scourged. He was 
actually bound (ver. 29), though not 
scourged. } 


(2) At this juncture Paul Challenged the 
Right of the Centurion who was superin- 
tending the infliction to Scourge “a man 


that is a Roman, and uncondemned”; 
whereupon that Officer in Alarm Warned 
the Chief Captain, Who hastened to the 
Barracks, inquired into Paul’s Citizenship 
and summarily Dismissed the Inquisitors, 
Terrified lest he should be Called to Ac- 
count by the Roman Government (Acts 


Xxii. 25-29). 


“This timely assertion of his rights as a 
Roman citizen saved Paul not only from a 
painful and disgraceful infliction on this oc- 
casion, but also from many subsequent dan- 
gers at the hands of the Jews”. 


2. Study the Investigation by the Chief Captain, when he Brought Paul Unbound 


before the Jewish Sanhedrin, to learn their Views of the Prisoner, in the Course of 
which their hopelessly Partisan Character was made Plain; Seeing Which the Apostle, 
by Introducing the Central Doctrine of the Gospel—Jesus the Incarnate Son of God 
Crucified for the Redemption of the World, but Raised from the Dead and Crowned 
Lord of All—Precipitated a deadly Quarrel between the Pharisees and Sadducees; 
Whereupon the Council became a raging Mob, from Death at Whose Hands the Roman 
was again Forced to Intervene to Remove Paul to a Place of Safety.—Acts xxii. 30— 


XxXiil. 10. 

(1) On the Morrow, that he might Learn 
Why Paul was Pursued by the Jews, and 
whether the Affair was merely one of their 
National Religion or something that called 
for his Political Interference, the Chief 
Captain Called together the Sanhedrin, and 
Brought Paul Before Them (Acts xxii. 
30). 

The Council met, not as formerly in the 


Temple, but in a hall on Mount Zion, where 
less exposed to tumult and danger. 


“The Council that had passed upon Jesus 
and passed upon Stephen, shall have one 
more opportunity, and its last, to endorse 
the truth. The nation’s supreme hour is 
come” (Stifler). 

(2) Paul, with a Searching Gaze at the 
Council, Began where he had Left off the 
Night before in his Defense before the Pop- 
ular Mob (in which the members of the 
Council were doubtless present), Claiming 
as an Advanced Point Personal Integrity in 
his Conduct, namely, that as “he was Con- 
scientious in his Zeal when he Persecuted 


the Church, he has been Conscientious in 
Planting and Serving the Church”; for 
which the High Priest Ananias Command- 
ed to Smite him, thereby illegally Deciding 
the Case before it was Heard (Acts xxiii. 
I-5). 


[“Paul’s reply has been variously ex- 
plained. It may mean that he did not rec- 
ognize Ananias as high priest, either be- 
cause the succession was illegal, or because 
the office itself was superseded by the true 
High Priest. Or it may be an apology for 
his hasty words, as being disrespectful to 
the office, though true of the man” (Par. 
Bible). 

Paul affirms that God shall appropriately 
punish such injustice. His word was liter- 
ally fulfilled; for this Ananias was assassin- 
ated at the beginning of the great Jewish 
War. ] 


(3) Paul, Seeing at once the Hopeless- 
ness of Defense before such a Body of Par- 
tisan Judges, Made the Differences between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees the Occasion 
of a Quarrel that Disrupted that Body, and 
Transformed it into a Mob with no Com- 
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mon Interest save their Rejection of Jesus 
and their Zeal to Destroy Paul and the Gos- 


pel,—thereby Constraining the Romans 


again to Intervene to Save the Prisoner 
from Death (Acts xxiii. 6-10). 


[At the time of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
the Sadducees, the agnostics of their day, 
were the predominant element in the San- 
hedrin. In the interval, with the growing 
hatred to the Roman rulers, the Pharisees, 
or patriotic party, would seem to have 
grown in influence. 

The discussions doubtless brought out 
their differences—probably Paul’s remarks 
in connection with the high priest—which 
Paul perceiving skilfully took advantage of 
by declaring himself a Pharisee and a be- 
liever in their doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Dead, and especially of Jesus Who 
had been crucified. The quarrel became a 
fight, in which there was danger that Jesus 
would be “pulled to pieces”. 


“The Sadducees tried to seize and kill 
him; the Pharisees tried to rescue and pro- 
tect him. The Council itself became as bad 
as the mobs of the day before in their 
hand-to-hand fight over Paul. Lysias knew 
Paul was a Roman citizen, and therefore 
felt specially responsible for his safety; so 
he ordered a company of soldiers to rush 
down quickly and rescue Paul by force, and 
to bring him into the ‘castle’, properly the 
‘fortress’ or ‘barracks’, where he would be 
safe” (Rice). 

“The interference of the Roman Tribune 
is just at the moment of the complete dis- 
solution of the Israelitish Sanhedrin! After 
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the Sanhedrin has thus precipitately fallen 
from the position assigned to it by Divine 
appointment, it may rend itself in pieces; 
for nothing can remain for it but waiting 
for the fire of Divine wrath. But while the 
Sanhedrin is thus judging and condemning 
itself, there is, in the midst of it the man 
who is the instrument of God’s present will 
and work among Jews and Gentiles. He 
must not, by any means, be allowed to per- 
ish, or be endangered in this crisis of the 
Sanhedrin. And in the moment of danger, 
the Roman Tribune, who commanded his 
soldiers to come down from the Castle of 
Antonia, interferes in this uproar of the 
Council, saves Paul out of the midst of the 
Sanhedrin, where his life was in danger, 
and brings him within the precincts of the 
Roman camp where his life is secure (ver. 
10). Thus, in the same moment that the 
Sanhedrin, as the head of the Israelitish 
constitution, seems to be delivered up to the 
evident judgment of God, the constitution 
of the Roman Empire, whose instrument we 
must acknowledge the Roman Tribune, with 
his soldiers, to be, is appointed and sanc- 
tioned as that organization which God will 
employ for the farther progress of His 
kingdom on earth” (Baumgarten). 


The Scriptures of the Thirty-Third and 
Thirty-Fourth Studies are thus seen to 
mark the Sealing, by Jerusalem and its 
Rulers, by their own deliberate act in re- 
jecting the last recorded offer of Jesus and 
the Gospel, of the Sentence of Doom long 
since pronounced on them by Jesus when 
they rejected Him and sentenced Him to 
the Cross. And they are at the same time 
Paul’s farewell to the Apostate City and its 
Rulers, 


(C) 


Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Fifth Study 


Acts xxiii. 11-35—Lesson for October 17 


TuirtTy-FirtH Stupy.—THE LORD’S APPEARANCE IN PERSON TO 
PAUL :—Tuat Nicut THE Lorp APPEARED PERSONALLY AND SUPER- 
NATURALLY, “STANDING BY PAUL”, FOR HIS ENCOURAGEMENT IN THAT 
CriticAL Hour WHEN A PLOT WAS BEING FoRMED (WITH THE Con- 
NIVANCE OF THE SANHEDRIN) FOR HIS ASSASSINATION, AND ASSURED 
HIM THAT HE WAS ASSUREDLY TO SEND HIM TO ROME; AND By His 


DIRECT INTERPOSITION 


REVEALED THE CONSPIRACY, AND PROMPTLY 


UsED THE RoMAN MILITARY TO REMOVE THE PRISONER TO CAESAREA 
FOR HIS BETTER PROTECTION AND SAFETY.—Acts xxiii. II-35. 


[The Scripture of this Study is in part that of the International Lesson for October 


to. See under Thirty-Fourth Study, p. 131.] 
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The Entrance of Paul upon the Second Part of his Work as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles—that to the Roman-Gentile World—was appropriately signal- 
ized by one of the Most remarkable Supernatural Occurrences in his Career. 
His Lord, Who had first met him, in Person on the road to Damascus to Call 
and Commission him for his Course of Labor and Suffering, here again Ap- 


peared in Person to Cheer and Gird him for the Completion of his Task. 


1. Study the brief, terse Record of the Lord’s Supernatural Appearance to Paul 
the Prisoner, to Approve his Course and to Cheer and Gird him for his Future, and to 
Assure him that he shall Bear Witness for Him in Rome as he had done in Jerusalem. 


—Acts xxiii. II. 

(1) The great Peril of the Hour called 
especially for Supernatural Intervention,— 
it was a dark Night after Two Awful Days 
(Acts xxiii. IIa). 


“For two days Paul had seen nothing but 
strife and turmoil. He was but flesh and 
blood. God comes to cheer him (ver. I1). 
The divine voice endorses what he had 
done: ‘Thou has testified of me in Jerusa- 
lem’. Then the Apostle’s calling the high- 
priest a whited wall was not in human pas- 
sion, it was not a sin, and his cry in the 
Council, ‘I am a Pharisee’, was not a piece 
of worldly cunning. Heaven approves the 
whole of his two days’ utterances, and as- 
sures him that the goal for which he longed 
shall be reached” (Stifler). 


(2) The Lord, “Standing by Paul’, Gave 


him just the Assurance that he needed in 
Going Forward,—Paul should Assuredly 
Bear Witness for Him in Rome, the 
World’s Capital (Acts xxiii. 11b). 


“The real appearance and comforting ad- 
dress of the Lord to the Apostle Paul (ver. 
11) exactly corresponds to the great crisis 
in the relations of the world which had 
taken place on the preceding day. In a 
comforting word, the Lord confirms to Paul 
what he had formerly, at Ephesus, felt to 
be essentially necessary, viz., that his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem should lead to Rome 
(Acts) xix. 25 ys This word of the 
Lord became to Paul the star which shone 
upon him during the dark period through 
which he had still to pass, before arriving 
at the mark pointed out to him” (Baum- 
garten). 


2. Study the Story of the Plot to Assassinate Paul,as Showing the Utter Moral 
Degradation of the Sanhedrin, in Contrast with the Order and Justice of the Roman 
Barrack in Jerusalem, which the Lord Used to Deliver and Preserve the Apostle— 


Acts xxili. 12-22. 

(1) Luke Sketches a Dark Picture of the 
Plot of the Forty Assassins, with its Of- 
ficial Endorsement by the Sanhedrin, to 
Murder Paul (Acts xxiii. 12-15). 


The Jewish Council were only too willing 
to endorse and use these Murderers in car- 
rying out their settled purpose to destroy 
Paul and Christianity. The Tribune held 
them alone responsible for the deeds of the 
butchers who were merely their tools. 


“The Council showed itself ready to 
work through these men of infernal spirit. 
The Council had become a Synagogue of 
Satan; the last vestige of truth had disap- 
peared from it, its rejection of the Gospel 
was complete, and we hear but little more 
of it. Its ruin will soon come and the once 
august body will assemble no more on 
earth. Not only its members, but the very 
office will be destroyed” (Stifler). 


(2) There follows the Story of the Dis- 
covery of the Plot, in all its Details, by 
Paul’s Sister’s Son; and of his Revelation 
of it to Paul, and then (through a friendly 
Centurion) to the Chief Captain; Who at 
once Took up the Case with Consummate 
Prudence (Acts xxiii. 16-22). 

The readiness with which Paul’s nephew 
gained access to the Chief Captain, and the 
courtesy of his reception, show a remark- 
able change in the feeling towards Paul. 


“The Roman officers were careful to treat 
Paul with kindness, for they now knew that 
he was a Roman citizen. Moreover, their 
previous treatment of him, when they 
thought he was only a Jew, exposed them 
to severe penalties of the law should Paul 
or his friends lodge a complaint against 
them. It was therefore wise policy for the 
officers to give the largest freedom possible 
to Paul, and to grant his friends free access — 
to him” (Rice). - 


. eee 
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3. Study Luke’s Record of the Plan-Formed and Executed by Lysias (impressed 
with the Gravity of the Situation)—in which the Roman Forces in Jerusalem were 
Used to Preserve Paul and Remove him (in spite of the Wily and Murderous Jews) 
beyond the reach of Danger, to Felix the Governor in Caesarea the Roman Capital of 
Palestine, with its ampler Means for Protection.—Acts xxiii, 23-35. 


It would be difficult in all literature to 
find a parallel to this brief Scripture of 13 
verses so packed with details and yet so 
graphic in its portraiture. 

(1) Note the wonderful Secrecy, Dis- 
patch and Completeness of the Orders Is- 
sued and Directions given by the Roman 
Commander to Insure Paul’s Safe Removal 
(Acts xxiii. 23-30). 

a. The strength of the escort shows how 
serious the emergency must have seemed to 
the Commander. He understood the possi- 
ble danger involved in the band of 40 men, 
backed by the Sanhedrin and Jewish au- 
thorities, and having with them the sympa- 
thies of vast numbers of the Mob that had 
made such desperate efforts to kill Paul. 
He knew also the desperate fanaticism of 
the Jews. He sends a small army with 
Paul. 

“Luke omits everything else to write min- 
utely how the order and discipline of the 
Roman world rescued Paul and defeated 
the hate of Judaism. He tells the number 
of soldiers, the number of their command- 
ers; he describes the [night] journey and 
makes us see the whole event as distinctly 
as if we had been there. We can almost 
hear the rattling of the soldiers’ sabers, and 
the clang of the horses’ hoofs as they start 
down the road to Antipatris. If Luke lin- 
gers thus over the story and fills it with de- 
tails he must intend to show how God’s in- 
visible hand could use the World-Power, 
which He had ordained, to serve Him in 
protecting His servant from apostate Juda- 
ism” (Stifler). 

b. The Letter which Lysias sent to Felix 
—a copy of which Luke has secured and 
preserved in his narrative—explains Paul’s 
Case from the point of view of the Chief 
Captain. He has preserved it “because it 
exhibits again the general care of the Ro- 
man for Paul when the Jews would de- 
stroy him, but more than all, to set forth 
that it was Romanism itself that saved 
Paul, and not the man who administered 
it. For Lysias is guilty of a falsehood in 
this communication to the governor”, 


“Tt is no doubt from this point of view, 
that Luke considers the measures of the 


Roman commander for the protection of the 
Apostle Paul; and it is just for the purpose 
of clearly and directly exhibiting the secret 
influence of Divine power upon the Roman 
representative of the world’s power, that he 
communicates the document itself. The let- 
ter of Lysias is, moreover, the official con- 
firmation of the fact, that we ought to re- 
gard the seizure and continued imprison- 
ment of the Apostle by the Roman garrison, 
chiefly in the light of a protection, by which 
he is delivered twice, or, as the account 
states, thrice, out of the murderous hands 
of the Jews” (Baumgarten). 


(2) Note the Precision and Dispatch with 
which the Chief Captain’s Orders were Ex- 
ecuted, and the Prisoner and Letter Deliy- 
ered, to Felix the Governor; Who, after 
Inquiring into his Antecedents, Promised 
to Hear his Case when his Accusers Ar- 
rived, and in the interval Placed him for 
Safety in Herod’s Judgment Hall (or Pal- 
ace, which was now the Governor’s official 
residence) (Acts xxiii. 31-35). 


[The entire narrative makes it plain that 
this whole movement is under Divine direc- 
tion and control. The record is a proof 
“of the secret power which the God of Is- 
rael exercises over the mighty and powerful 
ones in the ungodly kingdoms of this 
world”; of which examples are found in 
the Old Testament in Daniel iv.; Esther 
Vill. 10-13; Ezra i. 2-4; vi. 1-12: vii. 11-28, 

Baumgarten, recognizing the fact that 
Paul is providentially in Roman hands for 
protection, rather than as a prisoner, in 
commenting on the conclusion of Acts 
xxiii., remarks: “On the arrival of Paul at 
the residence of the Roman Procurator, 

from the whole first reception by 
the Procurator, the prevalence of order and 
right is again recognized. And knowing 
that the Apostle is kept in the palace of 
Herod we must feel quite satisfied and at 
ease”. 

The Lord will assuredly use—as He had 
done in the past—the power of the World- 
Empire for the Safety of Paul and the 
Progress of His Kingdom.] 
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League Wotes.and Points 


Ways of Helping to Carry 


In the June number of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher was printed, for the use 
of members, an Outline of the Program, 
proposed by the Education Committee at 
the last Annual Meeting of the Board, for 
guidance in the future work of the League 
in order that it may meet the requirements 
of the present situation. This has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form as “Tract No. 4” 
for use in pushing the work. For the ben- 
efit of some whom the Tract may not reach, 
we here reprint (in view of the Autumn 
opening of the work) from its last page, 
what there appears under the above head. 


There are Three Practical Questions, the 
Answers to which will point the Way to 
Success in an Enterprise so momentous as 
to afford to Christians, who believe in the 
Bible as the Word of God, the opportunity 
of a life-time, and indeed, of the century. 


Ist. Appeal to Christian Wealth 

To what Christian Men and Women pos- 
sessed of more or less Wealth can you un- 
dertake to bring home this present duty, in 
such a way as to lead them to Contribute 
liberally to the Capital required for the 
speedy accomplishment of this supremely 
important Work? 

There are in almost every community 
persons of great wealth who should be 
convinced that giving munificently to some 
one or more of the Five Proposed Objects 
laid down in the Program should be looked 
upon as an unspeakable privilege. The dif- 
ferent objects will appeal to different 
classes, some preferring one and some an- 
other. 

There are others of moderate means who 
might be able to sustain the work of the 
League by gifts of ten, one hundred or 
even one thousand dollars a year; and 
might be made to see that it would be a 
privilege to do this. 
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But the work of enlightenment is a neces- 
sity: since the ordinary man who is capable 
of amassing much wealth is too wise to 
throw it away, is so busy as to need wise 
counsel in selecting the worthiest objects, 
and is unwilling to give largely except for 
the best of reasons. 

2nd. Appeal to Christian Scholarship 

What strong and trained Leaders and 


Scholars can you induce to Cooperate in 
the Preparation of the Popular Addresses 
or Lectures, and the Works for Study and 
Reference needed to replace the Books of 
Error that are now everywhere poisoning 
the fountains of spiritual life? 

There are some men with these qualities 
in almost every community, who understand 
the great questions at issue and are able to 
put their knowledge in such shape as to 
make it intelligible and telling to men of 
average intelligence who are in need of 
such help. These men should be brought 
to an understanding of the crisis and the 
demands of the hour, and to a comprehen- 
sion of what is required to Save the Church 
from Scholastic Apostasy and Spiritual 
Disaster. 
3rd. Appeal to Christian Administrative 

Ability 

What men of Light and Leading, skilled 
in Administration, can you induce to use 
their Energies in Organizing and Pushing 
the various Departments of the Work? 

Second only to the united and universal 
Cooperation of the Conservative financial 
and scholastic Forces, if this task is to be 
accomplished, is that of the consecrated 
Administrative Ability, found sometimes 
developed in the Ministry but oftenest in 
the Laity. There are such men everywhere, 
some of whom have been providentially re- 
leased from active business with a compe- 
tency while still in the prime of life; who 
need to be interested in just such work as 
is here proposed, if they are to be saved 
from the early imbecility and death brought 
on by the change to a life of inactivity. 
To these men, the offer of a part in an all- 
important Christian work, in which they 
would utilize their powers and possessions 
without being involved in the care and 
worry of competitive business, should 


easily be made to appear as a godsend and 
a benediction. 
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The Rev. Theodore S. Wynkoop 
went early as a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board to India, where 
we heard from 
him almost fifty 
years ago as one 
the instructors of 
the native students for the ministry 
in the Seminary at Allahabad. Re- 
called to this country by the death of 
his father to perform a filial duty, he 
became a pastor in Washington, D.C. 

This duty performed, he returned 
to India, where he has been for many 
years Secretary of the North India 
Auxiliary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, with headquarters in 
Allahabad. In a recent address be- 
fore the North India Missionary 
Conference, which he has himself sent 
us, after speaking of the danger that 
threatens the missionary work by 
preachers and teachers tampering with 
the Word of God, he calls attention 
to the advantages of the printed Word 
over even much of the work of the 
preacher. He says 

“We speak and pass on. Our hear- 
ers hear in fragments and do not un- 
derstand. But the printed book re- 
mains. It may be read and re-read, 
until the mystery of God is unfolded 
by his Holy Spirit to the dull heart 
of man. It may be hidden for years, 
like corn in the encasements of the 


(Vol. xi—9) 


The Printed 
W ord 


Egyptian dead, and then in some 
strange way come forth into our 
hands to be the seed of life. Here is 
a typical instance: 

““Where did you get that page?’ 
asked a missionary of a fakir, who 
came to him for instruction with a 
fragment of St. John, containing that 
wonderful 3, 16. 

“‘T found it by the wayside under 
the snows of Badrinath.’ ” 


In a personal letter of later date, 
Mr. Wynkoop laments that such great 
and wide-spread evil is being wrought 
by the “preachers and teachers tam- 
pering with the Word of God”, re- 
ferred to above. It places a power- 
ul weapon in the hands of the Hindus 
and Mohammedans, who urge against 
Christianity, that ‘“‘a religion that has 
been discredited and discarded in the 
Occident does not deserve consider- 
ation in the Orient”. 


* 7K 2 2k * ok ok 


This colloquy was reported not long 
ago in one of the comic sheets, as 
occurring between 
two representative 
characters ; and 
were it not so 
tragic it might pass for comic: 

Mr. Sapleigh:—Why is it that the 
poets are always talking of an “ach- 


An “Aching 
V oid” 
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ing void”? Such a thing is impos- 
sible! 
Miss Mentality:—Why, Mr. Sap- 


leigh, did you never have a headache? 


Is it to be wondered at, that, in this 
age when in the Universities, as one 
of the Presidents puts it, “the side- 
show has crowded out the main cir- 
cus’, the so-called educational insti- 
tutions are flooding the trade avenues 
and the professional markets with un- 
available hordes of the ‘Sapleigh” 
ilk? The tragic thing is that the 
“aching void” is left in such shape 
that, when the all-absorbing features 
of college games and shows drop out, 
it has no capacity for being filled with 
anything else! Is it any marvel that 
there is so loud a call, from so many 
quarters, for educational reform and 
reorganization ? 

* ok * * * * * 

The Church of the present day 
seems to be entering upon the great 
Ks Forward Move- 

The Church ment for which we 
Awaking have long been 
pleading. We have 

always contended that the blind and 
aimless and unbelieving prayer for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, of 
which there has been so much, would 
inevitably prove futile; that the 
Church must be brought to under- 
stand its one Mission—for which 
alone the Spirit, “the Helper”, was 
prophesied in the Old Testament, 
promised by Jesus when on earth, and 
given at Pentecost—the Conquest of 
the World for Christ through the 
Witnessing of Believers for the Gos- 
pel. That the Church universal is 
slowly coming to the consciousness of 
its one business, the Execution of the 
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Great Commission, and is actively en- 
gaging in carrying it out, warrants 
that believing prayer for the Holy 
Ghost that can not fail of an answer. 

On later pages of this magazine 
will be found evidence of a twofold 


movement in re- 

A Twofold sponse to _ this 
Movement long-neglected Calt 

of the Captain of 

Salvation. One, “Why a National 


Missionary Campaign?” calls the 
rank and file of the Church to take 
up the Conquest of the World 
abroad; the other, “Call to a Confer- 
ence on Lay Evangelism in America”, 
voices the call to the Evangelization 
of the home lands. This covers the 
World of Mankind, acknowledges the 
obligation of the Christians of to-day 
to give it the Gospel, and proposes to 
meet that obligation by actually en- 
gaging all Christians in carrying out 
the Master’s last Command. 

There are two dangers that must 
be specially guarded against: degen- 
eration in aim, and 
ambition for lead- 
ership. Every such 
attempted living 
movement is liable—after the first 
wave of enthusiasm has subsided, and 
even when the outward show of en- 
thusiasm is kept up—to degenerate 
and become a dead machine, a thing 
of resolutions and words and of show 
and sham, a mere “derelict” on the 
ocean surface. The course of Church 
History is strewn with such “dere- 
licts”. Equally great—perhaps even 
greater—is the danger from personal 
ambitions for leadership—against 
which Christ so repeatedly warned 
His Disciples and which in all ages 
has been one of the chief curses of 


A Twofold 
Danger 
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the Church—which puts incompetent 
man in the place of Christ the only 
competent Leader, and makes “bosses” 
instead of “leaders”. There is al- 
ways some Diotrephes, some one that 
“loveth the preeminence” (3 John 9), 
who is ready to mount his hobby- 
horse and play the role of Don Quix- 
ote in leading the way to failure or 
disaster that merits only ridicule; 
such men must be kept from vaulting 
into the saddle and forging to the 
front. Indeed, we have never known 
them to be of any use in the ranks, 
much less at the fore! —True, as 
suggested by one of the religious 
journals, in order to avoid these dan- 
gers the “Preachers” have been left 
out of the movement; but it will be 
found that the talkers and resolution- 
mongers and machine-men are not all 
in the pulpits; and it should be re- 
membered that even Diotrephes ap- 
pears to have been a “layman”. 
* * * * 2k * % 

In the early part of the Construc- 
tive Study of Acts, attention was 
called to “The Epic of Saul”, by Rev. 
Dr. William C. Wilkinson, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Chi- 
cago, as an admirable help to the his- 
torical and spiritual interpretation of 
the first stage in the Career of the 
man who later became the Apostle to 
the Gentiles. That Epic ends when 
the risen and exalted Jesus in person 
met “Saul” before the gates of Dam- 
ascus and transformed him _ into 
“Paul”. Of even greater value for the 
purposes specified 
is the same author’s 
companion poem, 
“The Epic = of 


“The Epic 
Paul” 


Paul.” It deals—so the poem says— 
with— 


“Paul, the new man, retrieved from Per- 
ished Saul”. 


The Poem narrates an Action of 
Epic proportions, which is matched 
by its great design; and we agree 
with competent critics that, tested by 
Epic canons, it has few equals in the 
entire range of Epic Poetry. Here is 
the legend with which the author pre- 
faces it: 


“The action of Tue Epic or Paut be- 
gins with that conspiracy formed at Jeru- 
salem against the life of the Apostle which 
in the sequel led to a prolonged suspension 
of his free missionary career. It embraces 
the incidents of his removal from Jerusa- 
lem to Czsarea, of his imprisonment at the 
latter place, of his journey to Rome for 
trial before Cesar, and of his final mar- 
tyrdom. 

“The design of the poem as a whole is 
to present, through conduct on Paul’s part 
and through speech from him, a living por- 
trait of the man that he was, together with 
a reflex of his most central and most char- 
acteristic teaching”. 


Although the poem is more than 
twice the length of Milton’s Epic 
masterpiece, Paradise Lost, we have 
read and re-read it with sustained in- 
terest; and we feel sure of the grati- 
tude of any intelligent reader whom 
we can induce to give it the consid- 
eration it deserves. We know of no 
portraiture of the great hero of the 
Apostolic Age, and the seething 
forces in interplay and conflict, at all 
comparable with it. For the author 
has that gift of historic imagination 
which is essential to control the poetic 
imagination and make its workings 
sane and safe. 
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“« Heresy-Hunting ”’ in Chicago as a Heresy-Center 


The recent death of Rev. Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, the founder of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, and the 
expulsion of Prof. George Burman 
Foster from the Baptist Ministers’ 
Association of Chicago, revive some 
recollections of the Windy City as 
the modern storm-center for the de- 
velopment of and conflict with heresy. 
It is remarkable that in the life-time 
of a generation three notable Heresy 
Cases originating in this one city 
attracted wide attention for the time 
being: the Swing-Patton, the Thomas- 
Hatfield, and the Foster-Myers,—in- 
volving the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Baptist Churches respectively. It 
is likewise remarkable that the defec- 
tion in each case took the direction of 
Unitarianism, involving Universalism 
and the negation of all the essential 
doctrines of the Evangelical Creed. 

What is not remarkable is, that a 
Unitarian paper, in commenting upon 
the recent occurrences, ventures to 
declare that “the ministers who led 
in the prosecutions against Rev. Dr. 
David Swing and H. W. Thomas are 
not kindly remembered”—4t means by 
Unitarians of course! And why 
should they be? These were all com- 
plete and overwhelming discomfitures 
of Unitarianism! It is a matter of 
common knowledge, however, that 
the Presbyterians “kindly remember- 
ed” Dr. Francis L. Patton by making 
him by nearly unanimous vote Mod- 
erator of their next General Assem- 
bly, and later by placing him success- 
ively at the head of Princeton Uni- 
versity and of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. And we had the pleasure, 


after the Thomas-Hatfield case, of’ 


seeing Rev. Dr. Robert T. Hatfield 
“kindly remembered” by the great 
Methodist Church of the West, in its 
recognition of his leadersrip. And we 
anticipate that Dr. Johnston Myers 
will long be “kindly remembered”— 
not by Unitarians, indeed!—by the 
great Baptist communion of whose 
faith he came forward as the cour- 
ageous champion in a critical hour. 

Commenting upon this disingenuous 
Unitarian “whine”, the Iowa Meth- 
dist clearly sets forth the real and 
vital matter at issue: 

“But Drs. Patton, Hatfield, and Myers 
performed a religious duty, in demanding 
that the accused ministers who taught 
Unitarian doctrines should be honest 


enough to leave the orthodox Church and 
go where they properly belonged”. 


Of the question, Will Chicago 
ever cease to be a center of heresy? 
an editorial in The Advance, com- 
menting on what the editor of an Eng- 
lish paper, manifestly not an advocate 
of “heresy-hunting”’, says of the re- 
cent “heresy-hunt” in Chicago, may 
suggest a possibly one-sided answer: 


“An English exchange speaks of a 
‘heresy hunt’ in Chicago. It is a mistake. 
Mr. Roosevelt may have thought it neces- 
sary to go to Africa to hunt lions and 
hippos and rhinos, in order that they might 
enjoy a stuffed immortality in our national 
museums. But nobody in Chicago need 
hunt for heresy. When the thing has the 
front page and big head lines of the morn- 
ing papers and the screaming type of the. 
evening papers, when it is going up and 
down the highways with a brass band and 
fantastic attractions, and when it is spout- 
ing like a young volcano on a university 
campus, why should anybody think it nec- 
essary to hunt for it? The English paper 
is entirely mistaken. No one in Chicago 
thinks it one whit more needful to hunt for 
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heresy than he does to hunt for dust when 
a typical wind is raising real estate”. 

But whether The Advance is right 
or wrong, of one thing we are sure, 
and that is that, in the future as in 


the past, the Lord will, when occasion 
* Ok Ok 


comes, raise up other like brave and 
successful champions of the Evangeli- 
cal and Biblical Faith, and throw out 
His Banner over them and against 
all the advocates of error. 


* * 


Why a National Missionary Campaign? 


J. CAMPBELL WuitE, New York City, GENERAL SECRETARY LAYMEN’S 
Missionary MovEMENT 


If the Church of Christ in America 
is to make her legitimate contribution 
to world-progress during the first half 
of the twentieth century, her plans 
should be laid for it before the end 
of the first decade of that period. To 
define in specific terms America’s 
share in the evangelization of the 
world, and to adopt plans looking to 
the discharge of her international re- 
ligious obligations, is the inspiring ob- 
jective of the National Missionary 
Campaign. During the first decade of 
this new century, wonderful progress 
has been made by the Church toward 
the adoption of what may be called a 
comprehensive policy for a _world- 
campaign. The missionaries of the 
two greatest missionary fields, India 
and China, containing together nearly 
three-fourths of the non-Christian 
population of the world, have each is- 
sued definite calls to Christendom for 
forces and funds to evangelize these 
peoples in this generation, stating in 
definite terms the number of foreign 
workers they believe to be required 
in order to accomplish this result. 

This new hope, on the part of the 
missionary workers at the front, of 
actually evangelizing their fields in 
this generation, has compelled a fresh 
consideration of the problem at home. 


Many individual missionary boards or 
societies have recently been engaged 
in an earnest effort to discover the ex- 
tent of their respective fields, and the 
conditions under which these fields 
may be evangelized. Quite a number 
of denominations have formulated 
and adopted missionary policies, look- 
ing toward the full discharge of their 
missionary obligations. Sufficient ex- 
perience has already been gained to 
demonstrate the fact that the most 
aggressive of these policies is readily 
attainable wherever certain well recog- 
nized conditions are fulfilled. It is 


‘only a question of making . general 


throughout the Church the fulfillment 
of these conditions, in order to pro- 
vide both workers and funds adequate 
to the evangelization of the world in 
this generation. To bring to the 
leaders of all churches in every part 
of this nation the accumulated results 
of experience and observation on what 
constitutes an adequate missionary 
policy, and how to realize it, is the 
immediate purpose of this nation- 
wide campaign of education. 

It should be remembered that it is 
wholly an educational policy. No 
money will be raised for missions at 
any of the conventions. All that is 
aimed at is a fair, comprehensive, pre- 
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sentation of the case, leaving it to in- 
dividuals and to churches to enlarge 
their missionary offerings through 
their own regular channels, as they 
may be moved to do by an intelligent 
grasp of the facts. 

Two considerations emphasize the 
appropriateness of having this nation- 
al campaign of education in America 
this winter: 1. Canada has already 
adopted a national missionary policy 
involving more than a quadrupling of 
her entire foreign-missionary offer- 
ings. This was done at a Canadian 
Missionary Congress attended by over 
four thousand commissioners in April 
of this year. 2. A great World Mis- 
sionary Conference is to be held in 
Edinburgh in June, 1910, where the 
best experience of each nation will be 
given to the missionary leaders of 
Christendom. By that time North 
American leaders should be ready to 
present tested and approved plans for 
placing the missionary operations of 
the Church on an adequate and per- 
manent basis. As the United States 
is now the chief national factor in 
promoting Christianity throughout 
the world, it is eminently appropriate 
that she should be ready at this 
World Conference to state her own 


national missionary policy and to 
x * 


The Unity of the Bible---The 


x 


share her best methods and experi- 
ence with the missionary leaders of 
all nations. 

The possible effect of such a cam- 
paign on the Christian life of the na- 
tion can not at present be fully grasp- 
ed. If it shall lead the churches to 
believe practically that Christ is 
worthy of being known and trusted 
by all men everywhere, and there- 
fore worthy of our fuller trust here in 
America; If it shall lead Christian 
men to see that life and possessions 
constitute a sacred stewardship, and 
that each man’s greatest privilege is 
to help in hastening the day of the 
world’s redemption; if it shall help 
the churches to discover a basis on 
which they can all unite and heartily 
cooperate; if it shall direct the atten- 
tion of Christian men and women to 
spiritual work as the noblest thing to 
which they can devote their own sons 
and daughters, as well as their pray- 
ers and possessions ; if it can help this 
nation to undertake its whole work in 
the world as the only condition on 
which the fullness of Divine blessing 
can be poured out—then we may hope 
that a new era of Christianity shall 
be ushered in at home as well as a 
new day of life for the world. 


* * 


First Three and the Last 


Three Chapters 


Rev. Ropert Stuart MacArtuur, D.D., LL.D., New York City 


The Bible is a unit. One thought 
pervades it from Genesis to Revel- 
ation. One dominant purpose under- 
lies prophecy and history, parable and 
poem. Although it took sixteen hun- 
dred years to write the Bible, and al- 


though perhaps forty human writers, 
representing all degrees of social life, 
intellectual culture, and spiritual at- 
tainment, were employed in this 
sacred composition, still a complete 
unity marks the entire book. There 
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is, indeed, a great difference between 
the Psalms of David and the Epistles 
of Paul; but it is the difference be- 
tween the moon showing us a cres- 
cent of her disk, and the moon in the 
fullness of her beauty; it is the differ- 
ence between the gray dawn of the 
morning and the splendor of noonday. 
One thought pervades the Book as 
the diapason pervades, unifies, and 
dominates a great oratorio. 

The unity of the Bible, considering 
the manner of its human origin, is one 
of its great wonders and one of its di- 
vine beauties. If we deny its divine in- 
spiration, it seems impossible to ac- 
count for its historic and spiritual 
unity. The charm of this unity 
grows upon us the more we study the 
sacred records. This unity is internal 
rather than external, essential and not 
accidental, spiritual rather than mere- 
ly literary. 

It is delightful to note this unity 
in the harmony which marks consider- 
able sections of the Bible. The first 
three chapters and the last three chap- 
ters of the Bible show a harmonious 
unity to a remarkable degree. Those 
who have never studied these six 
chapters with the thought of their 
harmony in mind, will be surprised 


and delighted at its discovery. In the 
* * * 
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first three chapters of Genesis we 
have the first heaven and the first 
earth ruined by the sin of man. In 
the last three chapters of Revelation 
we have an account of a new heaven 
and a new earth, the tabernacle of God 
being with men. In Genesis we had 
the victory of the tempter; in Revel- 
ation we have his utter overthrow 
and his eternal doom. In that first 
section in Genesis we have paradise 
lost; in the last section of Revelation 
we have paradise regained. In the 
first section of Genesis we had Adam 
with his new-found bride, and both 
of them tempted and fallen; in the 
last section of Revelation we have the 
second Adam with his holy and bless- 
ed bride, the Church, forever safe and 
glorious. In the earlier section we 
have death and misery. In the last 
Scripture we have life and felicity. 

In the beginning of the New. Tes- 
tament, as in the beginning of the Old 
Testament, we had the holy and bless- 
ed Emmanuel, God with us; and in 
Revelation, the crowning joy of the 
redeemed in their consciousness of 
God’s presence, their rapturous real- 
ization of God once again as Emman- 
uel. This presence is the grand con- 
summation, the glorious triumph, the 
blessed victory won by the “Strong 
Son of God”, 


x « * 


a 


Our readers are familiar with the 
practice of the Radical Critics to ex- 
plain different but somewhat similar 
incidents in the Scriptures as “dupli- 
cate accounts of one and the same 
event.” 

We had occasion not long since to 
expose the fallacious application of 


this process by Professor Zenos to 
the explanation of the two Goliaths, 
in 1 Sam. xvii., and 2 Sam. xxi. and 
1 Chron. xx.; one of whom was slain 
by David when a young. man and the 
other long after by Elhanan. Pro- 
fessor Orr, in “The Bible Under 
Trial” (p. 90), finds Professor Mc- 
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Fadyen, in “Introduction to Old Tes- 
tament”, taking it for granted, as a 
thing about which there can be no 
dispute, that “the stories in question 
(e. g., Abraham’s denials of his wife, 
Hagar in the Wilderness) are ‘dupli- 
cate versions of the same incident’ ”’, 
—and he shows that all that is needed 
to establish their distinctness is an in- 
telligent reading of the narrative. 

Professor Harnack, in his new 
work, utters a timely and needful 
caution against this popular practice 
of the critics, giving a striking illus- 
tration of the danger in an incident 
which he relates in a foot-note. He 
makes reference to certain historical 
records of the canton of Glarus, in 
which he stumbled upon facts which 
looked at first like a duplicate account 
of one and the same event. Some- 
what more than 10 years apart, be- 
tween 1820 and 1840, two lads were 
drowned in the River Aar, in Aargau, 
and at the same spot; and each of 
them was a son of a pastor, in 
Schwanden, in Glarus, but not of the 
same pastor. Professor Harnack 
cites this case of exact historical repe- 
tition, in trustworthy documents, as 
showing that extreme care is needful 
in treating Scripture narratives, lest 
it be hastily inferred that, because of 
similar features, there is a mere du- 
plicating of doubling of one and the 
same occurrence with different inci- 
dentals or surroundings. Such simil- 
arities do not necessarily invalidate 
the testimony of a record, or prove 
either carelessness or collusion on the 
part of narrators or copyists. 


This foot-note of Prof. Harnack 
led a secular writer to furnish, in the 
Detroit News-Tribune, the following” 
instance of historical repetition or 


duplication which is found in com- 
paratively recent American history, 
and which is not only very surprising, 
but probably the most remarkable fur- 
nished in all historical annals, and 
yet as indisputable as it is unrivalled: 


There were two Jonathan Edwards, 
father and son, the former born in 1703, at 
East Windsor, Conn., and dying in 1758 at 
Princeton, N. J., and the latter, born at 
Northampton, Mass., in 1745, and dying in 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1801. Their ages 
were therefore almost the same, the one 
attaining 55, the other 56 years. 

Both father and son were ministers of 
the gospel, and both sons and grandsons of 
ministers. Both in youth were pious and 
precocious; and, before the age of 10, had 
become remarkable for both intellectual at- 
tainments and religious maturity. Both the 
Edwards were famous for scholarly cul- 
ture, theological learning and metaphysical 
acumen. For equal periods of two years, 
they served as tutors in their respective 
colleges, Yale and Princeton, and then set- 
tled in pastoral charges. 

But thus far the parallelism in their ca- 
reers had only begun, for strange coinci- 
dences followed. Both of them, in their 
respective ministerial positions, succeeded 
their maternal grandfathers; both, after 
settlement in the ministry, were dismissed 
on account of obnoxious doctrinal opinions ; 
and both, after such withdrawals, were 
again settled in more retired fields, Stock- 
bridge in one case, and Colebrook in the 
other, where smaller congregations, pecu- 
liarly attached to them, left them increased 
leisure to pursue favorite studies, and to 
prepare works of great value, afterward 
published, as well as to cultivate extensive 
correspondence with other learned men at 
home and abroad. 

Further than this, both were afterwards 
called from their respective parishes to the 
presidency of prominent colleges; the elder 
Jonathan Edwards to Princeton, and the 
younger to Union College, Schenectady. 
Even yet we have not exhausted the amazing 
coincidence, which extends to even minuter 
particulars; for both of them died, shortly 
after inauguration into their new Office ; 
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and each of them, on the first Sabbath of 
what afterward proved the fatal year, was 
led to preach from the same identical text 
Jeremiah xxviii. 16, “This year thou shalt 
die”—yet with no known presentiment or 
premonition of approaching death. 

Who knows but that some time in the 
far future, when the annals of our times 
are subjected to the microscopic investiga- 
tions of the historical critics, it may be 
plausibly argued and ostensibly proved that 
such marvellous coincidence is incredible, 
and that after all there was but one Jona- 
than Edwards! 


The absolute incapacity of such 
Critics to deal with historical facts 
and evidence; their ignorance of the 
Books of Scripture as literary con- 
structions with a purpose and plan, 
and a place in the Divine purpose and 
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plan of the Bible as a whole; and 
their consequent failure to study and 
interpret the Scriptures conctructive- 
ly,—all this utterly discredits any 
claims they may put forward for 
their conclusions concerning such 
“doubles”, whether found in histori- 
cal incidents of the Old Testament or 
in the miracles or parables of Jesus 
in the New Testament. As Mr. 
Chandler affirms, in his recent re- 
markable great work on “The Trial of 
Jesus from a Lawyer’s Standpoint”, 
such vagaries would be ruled out of 
consideration as worthless by any 
court in Christendom whose proceed- 
ings are governed in dealing with 
facts and evidence by the universally 


accepted principles of jurisprudence. 
x * * 


Recent Books Indicating Conservative Activity 


For a long time it looked as though 
the Conservative thinkers of Christen- 
dom were content to leave all the dis- 
cussions in written and printed form, 
of the fundamental and vital prob- 
lems of their religion, to the Radical 
Critics and their friends. The super- 
ficial quality of the work seemed to 
the ablest scholars and thinkers to 
make it not worth answering, and s0 
gave even its shallowest utterances 
immunity from criticism. The sheer 
hardihood of their assertion, that all 
the accepted principles of the ages 
had been superseded by their bold and 
baseless assumptions, dazed men for 
the timne being, 

The first activity in refutation of 
the Critical assumptions naturally ex- 
hibited itself in the region of Biblical 
Criticism, and resulted in such works 
as those of Professors Green, Orr, 
etc., which showed the baselessness of 
the erroneous principles involved. 


The present activity seems to be the 
beginning of the exposure of the false 
principles in general that have so long 
been assumed and asserted. 
Considerable space has been given, 
in the present issue and the previous 
one of this magazine, to one of these 
works, that of Judge Lamb on 
“Miracle and Science”. Its conten- 
tions on the functions of “Evidence” 
and the “Evidences of Christianity”, 
are basic and will require increasing 
consideration in the future. 


“Orthodoxy”, by the Essayist, Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, will be found to 
contain a fresh, concrete application 
of the assured principles of logic and 
of the natural philosophy to the fun- 
damentals of Christianity as em- 
bodied in the Apostle’s Creed. The 
work and its methods as setting forth 
the true Transcendentalism, should 
be placed beside, and in sharp contrast 
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with, those of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the exponent of a false Transcenden- 
talism, whose centennial is being ex- 
ploited by Unitarianism. 


“Brain and Personality; or The 
Physical Relations of the Brain to the 
Mind”, and “What Is Physical Life? 
Its Origin and Nature”, are by 
William Hanna Thomson, M.D., 
LL.D., son of the celebrated au- 
thor of “The Land and the Book”, 
and himself one of the ablest of 
living thinkers. It is expected that 
the arguments of these works will 
be outlined in subsequent numbers 
of The Bible Student and Teacher, 
as they absolutely sweep away all 
“scientific” basis for the Sensation- 
alism and Evolutionalism that claim 
to hold sway in “Modern Thinking”. 


“The Philosophy of Revelation; 
The Stone Lectures for 1908-19009, 
before Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary”, by Professor Herman Bav- 
inck, of Amsterdam, deals with the 
basal questions of Divine Revelation, 
in its Philosophy, and in its Relations 
to all the modern claims to having 
furnished substitutes for God’s mani- 
festation of Himself in the Bible and 
Christianity. Professor Bavinck, the 
associate of Abraham Kuyper, and 
the foremost of Dutch theologians 
and philosophers, proposes to go to 
the bottom of the questions involved, 
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and to settle with Scientific precision 
the problems connected therewith. 


In “Side-lights of Christian Doc- 
trine’”, Professor James Orr, of Glas- 
gow, gathers up the substance of his 
popular “Addresses on Christian Doc- 
trine given at various Conferences 
and Bible Schools in America”, dur- 
ing his recent tour of the United 
States and Canada. He takes the 
ground that, 


“There is an essential content in the 
Christian system which does not change. 
One truth is related to another, and can 
not be essentially altered without detriment 
to the whole system. There is a testimony 
to that truth in the living organism of 
Scripture—held here to be the self-attest- 
ing record of God’s revelation of life and 
salvation to the world—and on that Scrip- 
tural basis, not on the changing thoughts 
and speculations of men, a sound theology 
must be reared”. 


This work, in contrast with all the 
“New Theologies”, will be found to 
bring within the popular grasp such 
a sound, self-consistent, constructive, 
Biblical system of Theology. We ex- 
pect to compare its methods with 
those of some of the other books, 


These, we have reason to believe, 
are but samples of what is being made 
ready in hundreds of conservative 
workshops, and that will come forth 
in due time, to overwhelm the hosts 


that are advocating error. 
*x* *K x 


Dr. Buckley’s Estimate of the “Scientific ” Explanation of 
Revivals by <«“ Hypnotism ” 


[The so-called “psychologists”, of lim- 
ited capacity but unlimited conceit, are at 
Present devoting themselves assiduously to 
the psycho-physical, or natural, explanation 
of what have commonly been regarded as 


the supernatural features of religious ex- 
perience. “Revivals” in particular have, in 
these days of “hot-house” methods, natur- 
ally, come in for a large share of consid- 
eration. 
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Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley, in The 
Christian Advocate of July 22, 1909, gives 
his sharp attention to what one of the 
Professors is reported to have said recently 
in a popular lecture, accounting for the 
religious experience in connection with the 
work of revivalists, whether professional 
or non-professional, as the result of “well- 
known methods of hypnotism’. While 
conceding the evils connected with high- 
pressure and false revivalism, the Metho- 
dist editor exposes in a practical way the 
shallowness of the psychology and the criti- 
cism, by showing that the method of the 
critic proves too much. He suggests per- 
tinently, in the title to his editorial, that 
Paul, in 1 Tim. vi. 20, “Describes Such 
‘Oppositions of Science Falsely So-Called’ ”. 

The fact is that all such attempted ex- 
planations ignore the real supernatural 
facts in conversion and religious experi- 
ence—it matters little whether from lack 
of personal experience or from failure in 
exact observation—and are therefore ut- 
terly “unscientific” —Editor.] 


It is reported that Professor Ed- 
ward Scribner Ames, in a lecture on 
“The Development of the Personal 
Religious Experience’, declared that 
revival converts are likely to be un- 
desirable additions to the church. 
“The fixing of attention, the manipu- 
lation of the subjects through a series 
of suggestions, the final mandatory 
exhortation to surrender and to indi- 
cate it by a simple motor response— 
all these are the well-known methods 
of hypnotism”. 

Well, then, all our court political 
proceedings are “essentially” the 
methods of hypnotism. ‘The fixing 
of the attention” of the jurors, “the 
manipulation” of the same “through 
a series of suggestions” by the Coun- 
sel and Judge, and the “final manda- 
tory exhortation” to bring in a par- 
ticular verdict and “to indicate it by 
the simple motor response” of voting 


for or against—“all these are the well- 
known methods of hypnotism”. The 
same is true of a political campaign, 
all to end in indicating, by the “simple 
motor” response of voting the party 
ticket. 

It is sickening to hear “scientists”, 
in many instances wholly unacquaint- 
ed with religious experience, talk on 
the subject. One of them recently 
told a large assembly of Sunday 
School teachers that it was wrong to 
talk to children about sin. If he was 
correctly reported, he showed himself 
to be ignorant of the true principles 
of educating children in morals. 

To talk to children about “sin 
when they are not old enough even to 
know when they disobey their mothers 
would, indeed, be folly, but so soon 
as children are able to know what 
they ought to do in recognizing their 
parents’ authority and, knowing it, 
disobey it, they should be taught that 
such conduct is wrong and deserving 
of reproof and restraint. The au- 
thority of the schoolmaster must also 
be explained to them. He or she who 
can not teach children gradually the 
nature of sin, so that they will under- 
stand their duty to their parents, their 
teachers, and their God, is not suited 
to be entrusted with such teaching. 
We have seen a Sunday School 
as thoroughly interested in an address 
on the origin and nature of sin as 
ever they were in a graphically told 
anecdote. 

Undoubtedly there are so-called “re- 
ligious revivals” that might come un- 
der the description given; but when the 
lecturer says, “In no respect is there 
greater agreement among the psycho- 
logists of religion than that the meth- 
ods of revivals are essentially meth- 
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ods of hypnotism”, he might as well 
say that all conversation, exhortation, 
instruction, and all patriotic appeals, 
all exhortations to turn from destruc- 
tive vice, are methods of hypnotism. 

That some “revivalists” and “re- 
vivals” are worthy only of denuncia- 
tion is true. But to denounce the 
methods by which Christ and His 
Apostles, the great modern reform- 
ers, and arousers of sleepy Christians, 


and the greatest missioners, both 
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Catholic and Protestant, have added 
millions to religious communions, is 
puerile. 

In point of fact, Professor Ames 
was, in his lecture, himself using the 
method he reprobated—trying to “fix 
the attention” of his hearers, “to man- 
ipulate them through a series of sug- 
gestions”, and to indicate it by “the 
simple motor response” of denouncing 
revivals by pen or voice! 


* * * 


Clinging to Defunct Scientific Dogmas 


Pror. LUTHER T. TowNSEND, 


Few things are more amazing than 
the tenacity with which some of our 
teachers and scientists, who claim to 
be among the advanced thinkers, are 
still advocating theories that are clear- 
ly shown to have not the slightest 
scientific basis. 

As acting-president of one of our 
Methodist universities, who stands at 
the head of the scientific department 
of that university, in this year’s bac- 
calaureate sermon before students, is 
reported to have made these state- 
ments : 


“A half century ago a theistic argument 
was developed by Thomas Chalmers and 
Hugh Miller, which seemed to many almost 
demonstrable. The principle of causality 
requires an adequate cause for every com- 
mencing phenomenon. While science has 
no answer to the question whether the uni- 
verse had a beginning within finite time, or 
is eternal, geology makes it very certain 
that particular species of plants and animals 
have originated within finite time. 

“Fifty years ago no natural process was 
known by which a new species could be 
originated. Chalmers and Miller and their 
followers accordingly believed that the 
atheist must be forced to the unthinkable 
position of an uncaused beginning. No 
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chain of reasoning is stronger than its 
weakest link, and the point where this chain 
broke was in the assumption that there is 
no natural process whereby a new species 
can be evolved. Darwin has changed all 
that. Of course the Chalmers-Miller dem- 
onstration of the existence of God is gone. 

“If evolution has shattered the imaginary 
demonstration of God, it has nevertheless 
made possible a larger and nobler faith in 
God. We have come to see God not in the 
supposed gaps in the continuity of nature, 
but in the continuity of nature itself—to 
find the very explanation of that continuity 
in the consistent activity of perfect wisdom 
and perfect goodness”. 


Now the assumption of this acting- 
president of the university, that the 
Darwin hypothesis is established, must 
be a surprise to all well-informed per- 
sons; and his reasoning is so serious- 
ly defective as to be next to unpardon- 
able. On a pure assumption he dis- 
misses the theistic argument of 
Thomas Chalmers and Hugh Miller, 
and accordingly, though perhaps not 
purposely, places a weapon in the 
hands of the atheist to be used against 
supernaturalism. 

Now, while no objection need be 
raised against 
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Charles Darwin as a painstaking stu- 
dent of nature and a devout and 
sincere seeker after truth, yet that one 
who is supposed to be well-informed 
in the sciences, should continue to 
speak as if the theory of evolution 
adopted by Mr. Darwin were still 
current, is, as before stated, an amag- 
ing surprise. 

The facts are that the theory of 
evolution as proposed by Mr. Darwin 
has been abandoned by the leading 
scientists of the world, and with the 
best of reasons. There is not a par- 
ticle of scientific evidence that life 
ever has appeared on the earth except 
through the agency of antecedent bfe': 
or that higher forms of life ever have 
been developed from those that are 
lower. Scientific research has dis- 
covered no intermediate forms be- 
tween clearly marked species, nor is 
there evidence of the transmutation 
of species among any of these inter- 
mediate forms. Darwin himself con- 
fessed that he never had found any 
intermediate forms, and all the scien- 
tific discoveries since his time never 


have found a single clear and satis- 
* Ok 


factory example of such forms. 

Nor is there any escape under the 
plea of what is termed theistic evol- 
ution, There is really no_ essential 
difference between the theory of as- 
sisted evolution and special creation, 
So far as the theistic argument is con- 
cerned. 

George Darwin, a past president of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, abandoned the 
fundamental principle of evolution 
advocated by his father, and Ernest 
Haeckel is at the present time the 
only eminent naturalist holding strict- 
ly to the principle of the elder Dar- 
win; and Haeckel, if all accounts are 
true, is not far from wavering. So 
that so far as Mr. Darwin and his 
views are involved, the theistic argu- 
ment of Chalmers and Miller is to- 
day as unanswerable (we think more 
$0) as ever, 

We are tired beyond measure of 
hearing from university professors 
their talk about evolution as if it were 
still on the throne, instead of being 
in its last squirms in the dust. 


* * Kk Kk x 


Lr: Washington Gladden on “The Call of the New 
Theology oe 


Rev. Wittiam A. Fercuson, D.D., MarsEILLes, OHI0 


* This record of a most extraordinary de- 
liverance for even Dr. Gladden, and its 
criticism by Dr. Ferguson, are drawn from 
“The Presbyterian” of Sept. 1, 1909. We 
knew somewhat intimately, personally and 
through their works, the four great men 
mentioned by Dr. Gladden at the outset, as 
among the greatest leaders of the Congre- 
gationalism of their day. We likewise know 
something of the four men who are con- 
trasted with the first four “mighty men”,— 
enough we think to judge of the relevancy 
and the value of the comparison, and its 
cogency as an argument to lead “Congre- 
gationalists” to accept the “New Theol- 
ogy”’.—Editor. 


On a June Sabbath the Rev. Dr. 
Washington Gladden gave a discourse 
in his own church, Columbus, Ohio, 
on the beautiful text (Is. Ix. 1): 
“Arise, shine for Thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee”, strangely finding from 
the text’s ode of congratulation to 
Zion, the call to the New Theology. 

Dr. Gladden speaks of the change 
of views as to God’s relation to the 
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world, within half a century, naming 
Edwards A. Park, Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, Leonard Bacon and Austin 
Phelps, and compares their theology 
views with what is taught to-day by 
President Harris, of Amherst, Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth, Borden 
P. Bowne, “the Methodist Leader”, 
Boston, and William Adams Brown, 
Union Seminary, New York. 

The first four distinguished men 
are of fragrant memory with the 
Church of every name, as men of 
profound thought, learning, eloquence 
and orthodoxy. We thank God for 
their imperishable influence. They 
were men who like Paul preached a 
whole Gospel. 

Of the second four men, Dr. Glad- 
den says in the comparison: 

“Not one of the later leaders whom I 
have mentioned would deny that there is 


no world in which the Divine Love would 
not stoop to save the penitent”. 


The change of view, he says, is as 
to the Atonement, the punishment of 
sin, and the Bible, which he regards 
as no longer an infallible Book. 
“Once we were bound to accept the 
whole of it”, he declares, “as binding 
on thought and life’. He continues: 

“We can not find expression for the re- 
ligious consciousness of this generation, in 
terms that were adequate fifty years ago”. 

These utterances tell the ground on 
which is held the alleged New Theol- 
ogy, namely: The wrong estimate of 
the sacrificial work of Christ, the 
punishment of sin, the Bible as an 
errant Book and the Christian Con- 
sciousness. On these grounds, Dr. 
Gladden thinks “the light has come”. 

1. The first blow is aimed at the 
Atonement. Dr. Gladden, at the out- 
set asks and adds: 
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“Is there not a new power to stir men’s 
hearts in the new way of thinking of the 
Sacrifice of Christ? To-day the 
atonement is a revelation of God in self- 
sacrifice”. 

This is the same unscriptural view 
held by Dr. Bushnell, sixty years ago, 
and is therefore nothing new. Now, 
according to the Biblical and Evan- 
gelical view, the essential purpose of 
the Atonement was to save from “the 
Curse of the Law”, so named by St. 
Paul, by satisfying Divine Justice. 
The sufferings of Christ were due to 
the transgression of the Law, He tak- 
ing our place. “With His stripes we 
are healed” (Isa. liii.). 

Jesus Christ suffered and died, but 
he having no sin, must have borne the 
sin of others. His Atonement was 
vicarious. He took our place. What 
says the Saviour himself? “The Son 
of Man came to give his life a ranson 
for many”,—i. e., Christ’s death is 
our ransom, the price paid for our 
release. In the Law’s view sin is of 
infinite import. St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 
56) says: “The strength of sin is the 
law”; and St. Paul tells us in the same 
breath (1 Cor. xv. 57): “Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ”. Sat- 
isfaction to the Law and victory over 
sin: “I lay down my life for the 
sheep”, says Christ (John x. 17). Hear 
Paul again (Romans iii. 24): “Him 
hath God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion”. 

2. The second contention is, that, 
in the New Theology, the “Christian 
Consciousness” of the believer has 
superseded the Sacred Scriptures as 
the only rule of faith and practise,— 
the Bible being an Errant Book. 


Dr. Gladden names “the religious con- 
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sciousness” as the decisive authority in re- 
ligion. The heart is made the test of the 
Word of God itself—that is, that the per- 
son renewed and sanctified is able, out of 
his experience (Christian Consciousness) 
to detect what is true and what is not, in 
the Bible. An earnest advocate of the New 
Theology says, that “the infallible author- 
ity to which the believers must bow is not 
the Church, not the Scripture; it is God 
speaking in Christ to the soul”. 

Now, every orthodox believer con- 
fesses the attesting value of experi- 
ence certainly, but the alleged New 
Theology makes religious experience 
the highest source of authority. This 
view stands against the completeness 
of Scripture as an inspired volume ; 
since Christian consciousness looks 
for continuous revelation—they know 
more and more! It may be this feat- 
ure that leads some to misinterpret 
St. Paul’s words, “increasing in the 
knowledge of God”, and thus compro- 
mise the unique character of the Di- 
vine Word as an inspired and com- 
pleted revelation. It is easy to see 
whither this leads. With Christian 
consciousness exalted to the place of 
the highest source of authority and 
knowledge, we should outstrip the 
Bible and each man make a Bible of 
his own. 

3. The Natural Outcome of the 
New Theology, with its minimized 
view of sin (the Atonement being re- 
duced to the Divine grief for trans- 
gression), this system finds no diffi- 
culty in broadening to the “Larger 
Hope” for the next world. 

Dr. Gladden and his fellows say, “God is 


too benevolent to punish sin forever. Be- 
hold the goodness of God” 


The Bible theology says, “Behold 
the goodness and severity of God?— 
Mercy and Justice both. 


Dr. Gladden, and they of his view 
keep saying, “Back to Christ”. Let 
it be remembered, however, that John 
and Peter and Paul and Christ stand 
together. They do not part company, 
Yes, “back to Christ”, we too say, if 
he is Christ to whom we go back, 
The real Christ will have his own in- 
spired Scripture writers in his com- 
pany. When back to Christ, you will 
hear Him say of the “Larger Hope”, 
“Where their worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched” (Mark ix. 44). 


In truth, the central thought of Dr. 
Gladden’s discourse js Universalism, 
deftly introduced. We do not know 
whether the four men named, Drs. 
Harris, Tucker, Bowne and William 
Adams Brown, are Universalists, as 
he claims. But even if they are such, 
the claim to a New Theology is not 
thereby established, and is in the face 
ofa united Christendom which stands 
against that blighting error. 


To sum up, there is in fact no New 
Theology. Every one of its tenets 
when historically traced has been can- 
vassed and rejected by the creeds of 
Evangelical Christendom. 


Universalism is not new. It is as 
old as Cain, the rationalist who 
brought the first fruits of the soil, and 
was rejected; while Abel brought the 
lamb, an accurate type of Calvary’s 
Lamb and the Soul’s offering of faith, 
and was accepted. Universalism is 
rationalism. Rationalism always low- 
ers the Divine Law, and makes 
Christ’s redemption a mere exhibition 
of self-sacrifice on His part, rather 
than, as Peter teaches with such, per- 
fect clearness (1 Pet. ii. 24), the vi- 
carious “bearing of our sins in His 
own body on the tree”. 
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Wholesome Truths for Present-Day “Thinkers” 


Pres. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 


Men say to us, “We will go back to 
Christ”, and there is a great deal with 
which I am in the fullest sympathy 
with regard to the idea of enforcing 
as the lesson of to-day the teachings 
of Jesus. Very true. But let me ask 
you this question: Is it true that the 
value, that the authoritative value of 
what Jesus says does not depend upon 
the question who Jesus was? I think 
it does. And when you have degraded 
Jesus to the place of a mere human 
being, however exalted, you have rob- 
bed what he says of any exceptional 
authority. 

Men tell me to-day that the Chris- 
tianity of the nineteenth century, and 
more particularly the Christianity of 
the twentieth century, must be specif- 
ically ethical. I have no objection 
to that. The Christianity of the first 
century was ethical, and the Chris- 
tianity of all the nineteen centuries 
has been ethical. I venture the as- 
sertion that the first epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians has done more for the 
moralization of society than all the 
ethical treatises of all the pagan 
writers put together; Christianity has 
always been ethical. But I wish to 
say, and I say it responsible for what 
I say and speaking advisedly, that 
Christianity must be more than eth- 
ical, or it will not be even ethical. 

There are but two positions. We 
are at the point where the roads fork. 
It is not a question of more creed or 
less creed; it is not a question of re- 
vising this or revising that. Let us 
not be deceived by raising a false is- 
sue. The sharp antithesis is before 
us. Christianity is either a piece of 


information supernaturally given with 
respect to a way of salvation, or else 
it is simply a phase of a great cosmic 
process, explicable in terms of a mere 
naturalistic evolution. That is your 
issue. 

If you take the latter view, then 
there is nothing supernatural—no vir- 
gin birth, no resurrection, no atone- 
ment, no sin, no need of atonement, 
no hope for the future—nothing dis- 
tinctly in your Christianity worth 
keeping. If you take the former view, 
then the evangelical Christianity of 
Jesus Christ and him crucified stands 
in all its power; and we may say to- 
day with as much assurance as the 
apostle said it: “I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation”’. 

Now men think that when ‘they 
have given up the supernatural in the 
Christian religion they still have a 
basis for honest trade and for a pure 
home. The societies of ethical culture 
have already constituted themselves 
the executors of this moribund reli- 
gion, as they suppose it to be, and are 
already considering the question as to 
how they shall distribute among 
themselves the estate. I tell them that 
when under the influence of a false 
philosophy that denies the supernatur- 
al, they give up Christianity, they 
can’t hold their morality; that the 
earthquake that pulls down the steeple 
of the church, will not leave one stone 
upon another of the hall of ethical 
culture. 


I am a little tired of hearing men 
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tell us that @ crisis in religion is com- 
ing. I heard a philosopher say the 
other day that philosophers weren’t 
doing very much, and that the theo- 
logians were doing less; that there 
was a great need of the philosophers 
doing some constructive work in order 
that the theologians might go on. 
That is to say, the philosophers have 
struck work. and therefore the theo- 
logians can’t build, and that we are 
waiting for some great architectural 
genius to put two and two to- 
gether and bring order out of chaos, 
in order that we may rehabilitate our- 
selves. 

I tell you that crisis is here. 1 tell 
you that dislocation of philosophy and 
religion has already come. You may 
try to put your philosophy in one 
pocket and your religion in the other, 
and think that, since they are separate, 
they will not interfere. But that will 
not work. You may try, as philos- 
ophers of the lua mundi school are 
trying, to accept all the results of the 
higher criticism, and yet at the same 
time hold on to the traditional doc- 
trine of an unbroken historical testi- 
mony. And that will not work. You 


may try, as the Ritschlians are trying, 
to let philosophy go and build simply 
on sympathy and mysticism, And 
that will not work. You may think 
that religion is a sort of illogical thing 
and you can’t reduce it to logic; but 
that is exactly what Tertullian said 
so long ago. 

You have to bring your theory of 
the universe and your theory of reli- 
gion together ; that is the work of this 
age, this great synthesis of literary 
criticism and history and philosophy ; 
and it is because we believe that 
Christianity came down from heaven, 
from God, God’s blessed gift to man 
for man’s salvation, that we are op- 
timistic to the last degree. I believe 
that sooner or later, if it were only 
through the simple doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality and our inherent 
belief in it, that men will assert their 
birthright, claim their kinship with 
God; or from their hearts’ depths of 
their unreadiness to see him, and meet 
him, will cry out for some way of be- 
ing justified with him, and that they 
will rest not until they find it in the 
Gospel way. 


ss * * * *&£ * & 


Fosterism : 


A Review of Professor Foster and His Latest 


Book 


Rev. F. P. Ramsay, Pu.D. (OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO) 


Dr. George Burman Foster, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago, has 
written a book entitled “The Function 
of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Ex- 
istence”. It is the aim of this paper 
to indicate the views set forth in the 
book and to make some observations 
upon them. 

(Vol. xi—10) 


What positions to expect him to 
take may be inferred, in some degree 
from certain significant facts. Among 
these facts, it may be mentioned that 
he quotes from the following authors, 
or refers to their statements, with ex- 
plicit approval or with sympathetic 
appreciation: Abbé A.  Houtin, 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Kant, Fitche, Paul- 
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sen, Nietzsche, Lessing, Herder, 
Thomas Paine, Spinoza, Fechner, Ar- 
istotle, Charles Darwin, T. H. Green, 
the Cairds, Hegel, Ingersoll, Feuer- 
bach, Lucretius, Xenophanes, Bousset, 
Rey. Leonard Ragaz, Hermann of 
Marburg, Schleiermacher, Poincaré, 
Starbuck, Wm. James, Hoffding, Mat- 
thew Arnold, F. W. Robertson, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Emerson, Zeno, Gibbon, 
Prof. Ostwald, Titius, Johannes Muel- 
ler, Rade, J. R. Graves, Neumann, 
Schmiedel, Dewey and Tufts, Otto 
Pfleiderer, Gustave le Bon. Towards 
the following he shows both approval 
and disapproval: the Bible, Plato. 
Towards the following he shows dis- 
approval: Descartes, Calvin, Luther, 
Wesley . These are the authors whom 
he uses. That he uses this or that 
one, or has occasion to approve or 
disapprove something said by this one 
or that one, would signify nothing; 
but the list taken as a whole has a 
significance which need not be stated. 

It is also significant that against 
the Church he is almost always criti- 
cal, generally hostile, and sometimes 


even bitter. Although bitterness is 
not characteristic of his temper, and 
he is usually suave and conciliatory, 
he shows none of this suavity and con- 
ciliatoriness toward ecclesiastics and 
theologians of the Church. 

In this connection it may be also 
mentioned that he manifests every- 
where the same degree of confidence 
in the conclusions of modern science 
that the orthodox manifest in the 
teachings of Scripture; and the same 
dogmatism in deciding what are and 
what are not the conclusions of 
modern science as the theologians are 
supposed to show in determining 
what are the teachings of Scripture. 
Such expressions as “all scientific stu- 
dents” agree in so and so are as nat- 
ural to him as to them are such ex- 
pressions as “the word of God says” 
so and so. This dogmatic confidence 
in a contemporary phase of one sec- 
tion of critical opinion would be 
amazing, if it were not so common 
among those who break away from 
the infallibility of the Bible. 


I. The Question the Author Proposes, and the Answer He Gives 


to 


Passing to the Discussion itself, it 
is well to note: (1) The Question 
which he sets himself to answer; 
(2) The Answer which he gives to 
that Question. 

The Question which he undertakes 
to Answer is, What is the Function 
of Religion in Man’s Struggle for 
Existence? 

The phraseology assumes the theory 
of evolution in which the struggle for 
existence has so large a place. It also 
regards each man as an organism, 
and mankind as an organism. The 


It 


author defines an organism to be a 
system directed to its own develop- 
ment and preservation. Each organ- 
ism has its own predisposition, which 
predisposition is the cause of itself; 
and in the business of self-preserva- 
tion it generates organs. So far as 
one may distinguish between soul and 
body, the soul is the psycho-physical 
organism, including the nervous sys- 
tem. This soul, or the individual, is 
engaged in preserving and developing 
itself according to its predisposition, 
and in so doing sprouts and grows 
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such organs as it may need. Like- 
wise human society as a whole is an 
organism engaged in a like task. 
What the function of religion is in 
this individual and social struggle for 
existence, is the question. 

But to understand this question we 
need to know what the author means 
by religion. He says that “religion is 
the conviction that cosmic existence is 
such that man is an ideal-achieving 
being, and that the achievement of 
his ideals is possible. Or, religion is 
the conviction of the achievability of 
universally valid satisfactions of the 
human will’. It is worth while to 
note that religion is not a desire or 
volition or emotion or perception, but 
a conviction. “Such a conviction”, 
says Professor Foster, “may be cher- 
ished as a faith by him who has the 
courage to do so, and it does not ap- 
pear that science can dislodge him 
from that position’’. 

The essence of religion is a convic- 
tion, a creed. That conviction in each 
man is that he can achieve his ideals, 
and that all other men can achieve 
their ideals. Scientifically speaking, 
this conviction may turn out to be a 
mistake, and science may yet dislodge 
us from it; but it does not yet appear 
that it can. Accordingly “the ques- 
tion of the ‘truth of religion’, as 
former generations used the phrase, 
has died out of the consciousness of 
the modern man”,—which means the 
consciousness of Professor Foster. 
He calls the antithesis between true 
and false religions offensive, and de- 
clares that “there never was a false 
god”, and that “there never was a 
false religion’. 

Special notice must be taken of one 
word, if we would understand the 
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author’s definition of religion: “reli- 
gion is the conviction of the achieve- 
ability of universally valid satisfac- 
tions of the human will”, The 
achievable ideals which he has in 
mind are not ideals of what is true, 
but of what is desirable. To attain 
to truth except in the narrow limits 
of science is impossible; but religion 
is the conviction that I can realize my 
ideals of what it is desirable for me 
to have and to become. 

It is noticeable that he makes no 
mention of God in his definition of 
religion. That is because there is no 
God. There has been no creation out 
of nothing; strictly speaking, nothing 
is made, but things grow. The human 
organism creates its own gods, or, to 
be more particular, “our god-faith 
had its origin in human fantasy”. 
But “Modern experience would not 
create the Trinity-God of the Church, 
any more than it would create the 
Messiah of the primitive Christian 
community” ; which is Professor Fos- 
ter’s idiom for the ordinary English 
that these doctrines are false. 

Yet “there never was a false god”, 
neither Baal nor Jehovah, although 
“Jehovah” was not “an actual indi- 
vidual”. “The word God is a symbol 
to designate the universe in its ideal- 
achieving capacity”, which is Foster- 
English for God is the universe re- 
garded as having  ideal-achieving 
capacity,—although we do not know 
that the universe has such capacity. 
Of course, this “God never speaks”. 
“Once Perfect Reason was put at the 
threshold of the world process, and 
the irrational, the capricious, the im- 
perfect came in as chance and excep- 
tion. Men incline to the reverse of 
this proposition to-day’’, that is, those 
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men who have got away from the old 
superstitions. If “we have the cour- 
age and venturesomeness” to cherish 
the conviction that the universe can 
form ideals and has ideal-achieving 
capacity, “we are to bear in mind that 
it belongs to the very nature of spirit 
to grow, to be self-creative”; that is, 
if the universe has ideal-making an 
ideal-achieving capacity at all, it is 
now in process of developing this 
capacity, and may yet outgrow such 
low ideals as the individual and social 
good of man, and in the course of the 
evolution man may become an extinct 
species. 

To sum up: the human organism 
has the predisposition to make ideals 
of what it regards as desirable, and 
the conviction that it can realize its 
idealsis religion; and the question is 
of what use is this conviction to the 
human organism in ‘its struggle 
against extinction and towards fur- 
ther development. Or, to put it in 
plain English, Of what use is the ex- 
pectation of success 

The answer to this question is so 
simple that the book nowhere gives 
it: but we may gather it from the 
whole discussion: the function of 
faith in success is to promote success; 
or, the function of religion is to move 
man to struggle on. 

To complete our understanding of 
the doctrine of the book, we must 
look at some corrollaries to its main 
contention. 

There is no place for prayer 
in the orthodox sense. “So the only 
prayer we have a moral right to 
pray is precisely the prayer which 
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after all we ourselves must an- 
swer. The function of prayer comes 
to be the filling us with hope 


and confidence and courage, so that 
we may do in our own strength what 
men so often idly entrusted to the 
gifts or to the activities of some god- 
spirit apart from life’. In other 
words, when a man prays he is sim- 
ply a child whistling in the dark to, 
keep his courage up. 

So there is no authority. The 
Scriptures are not to be “held to be 
true”. “Regard for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures is a duty for the Christian; but 
to require assent to its thoughts and 
commandments is to lead into sin; 
and such requirement is itself sinful’. 
Our Bible is only one among many 
bibles. Accordingly Christianity is 
only one religion among many reli- 
gions; and it should not be classified 
as true over against others as false. 

But what about Christ lwmself? 
The deity of Christ is denied. There 
may come a time when the world shall 
have forgotten Jesus and the very 
name of Christianity shall have pass- 
ed away; and yet the world may then 
be more truly Christian than now. 
Jesus is not alive to-day; and science 
may yet show that Jesus never lived. 
The Professor still believes that such 
a man as Jesus lived, but he does not 
now think that Jesus was as impor- 
tant in the past development of reli- 
gion as he thought when he wrote 
his former book, and it may be that 
Jesus will become less important in 
the future. It would make no essen- 
tial difference to religion, if it should 


turn out that Jesus never lived at all. 
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This review of Prof. Foster’s book 
must confine itself to a few observa- 
tions. 

The first observation will be con- 
cerning Prof. Foster personally. The 
writer has a slight personal acquaint- 
ance with him, and a considerable ac- 
quaintance among his students; and 
it is the writer’s impression that the 
man is a lovable man. He was 
brought up on the old faith, and the 
fruit of that early faith abides. 

Concerning his scholarship and lit- 
erary ability the writer is disposed to 
a high estimate. Concerning his 
scholarship the writer has not the 
data for a_ settled judgment, but 
thinks that there is no reason to ques- 
tion its range and accuracy, if by 
scholarship we mean acquaintance 
with what others have thought and 
said. And as to literary style, the 
book itself shows a style of many ex- 
cellencies. Some recent criticisms of 
it seem exaggerated. Certainly he 
holds the interest, and writes with 
great persuasive force. 

But there is ground for severe ani- 
madversion upon his philosophic abil- 


ity, upon his qualifications for a uni- 


~~ 


versity professorship. In ability to 


to absorb the thought of others, in 


liability to become possessed of it, he 
stands conspicuous. But in critical 
ability, in awareness of what these 
views involve, in intuition to escape 
from the dominance of currents of 
thought, he is as much a child in the 
control of his “modern scholars” as 
his simplest student is in his control, 
or as the most docile disciple of Jesus 
is in the control of the Master. No 
child is more completely possessed 
and dominated by the counsels of its 
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mother and the tales of its nurse than 
Professor Foster by the doctrines of 
his Modern Scholars. He is over- 
whelmed in the flood himself, and 
lacks the faculty of guiding his stu- 
dents through it. If there is one 
thing that a professor of philosophy 
in a university should be able to do 
it is to make thinkers; if there is one 
thing that Professor Foster is not 
able to do it is to make thinkers. He 
can not teach his students how to 
criticize him; he does not know how 
to criticize his own masters; he does 
not know how to criticize himself. 

This judgment is founded upon his 
book ; upon the admiration of his stu- 
dents for him without pointing out 
definitely what they learn from him; 
upon the absence of progressive work 
in definite directions by his former 
students in the lines of what they 
have been taught by him; and upon 
the outstanding fact that a man of so 
sincere a spirit can he holding and 
teaching his views and still imagine 
himself a defender of Christianity. 
He denies the distinctive truths of 
Christianity and of theism; yet he 
still regards himself a Christian min- 
ister! The only explanation is the 
lack of critical discrimination. 

In the name of original scholarship, 
of that intellectual freedom which is 
the breath of life of a university, a 
freedom that can not be conserved 
by a man _ himself the victim of 
streams of ideas that have flowed in 
upon him and drowned him as a 
thinker, I beg to utter a protest 
against the putting of such a man, 
lovable and learned and absorbent as 
he may be, to train graduate stu- 
dents how to think, and to raise up 
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investigators of the problems of com- 
parative religion. The ship sails well; 
it catches the gales and all the breezes, 
and responds perfectly. The ship sails 
beautifully. But there is need of a 
captain aboard who will not imagine, 
when driving on the currents into 
the regions of eternal ice, that 
he is following a better route 
over the Atlantic into the harbor of 
New York. Otherwise there will be 
no exploration of the icefields, but 
only wreck without return. Professor 
Foster is a beautiful ship, but not a 
good captain. 

And in the name of Christianity I 
protest. When a man denies the Cre- 
ator, repudiates Christ, and would set 
me to making for myself a better God 
and a better Savior (even myself in 
my ideal-producing capacity, or my 
Ideals), and encourages me to hope 
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that I can improve in my god-making 
and so kill off my gods one by one, 
each to give place to a better god of 
my creation, I can listen to him with 
pity; but if he telis me that this is 
Christianity, a better Christianity than 
that of the past, better than that of 
the New Testament, I must listen to 
him—with—. Words fail! . 
But, men and brethren, who love 
and worship Jesus Christ, it is this 
pantheistic unitarianism that we must 
meet in the battlefield of historical re- 
search and critical discussion, in the 
schools and in literature, and in 
church and philanthropic endeavor; 
it is this pantheistic unitarianism that 
we must meet, and overthrow in rea- 
soning and surpass in living, or sur- 
render our Christianity to chloro- 
forming by the Oslers among the 
philosophers of religion! 


* *¢« * & & xX * 


« Deuteronomy” in “A Standard Bible Dictionary ”’ 


Rev. Epcar M. Witson, M.A., SANGLI, INDIA 


“A Standard Bible Dictionary” 
(published by Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
has come to my table and I turn to 
it with special interest, as one of its 
editors, Dr. Zenos, was a teacher of 
mine in both college and seminary, 
and another, Dr. Nourse, a college 
classmate. The article on “Deuter- 
onomy” is by Dr. Nourse and is about 
five columns long. In its views it 
does not differ materially from the 
long introduction in Dr. Driver’s 
commentary. Deuteronomy, accord- 
ing to it, was written about 650 B.C., 
probably in the reign of Manasseh, 
by some one anxious to reform the 
abuses of his day. The author says: 
“Since Moses was traditionally con- 


sidered the source of all Israel’s law, 
and as there was probably a tradition 
of a farewell address by Moses, it 
was natural that the whole presenta- 
tion was not only made in the name 
of Moses but that he was represented 
as actually speaking it. In antiquity 
the standards of literary usage were 
not the same as they are to-day”. 
Among its leading ideas we find “the 
heinousness and dangers of all Can- 
aanite forms of worship and of all 
familiar intercourse with Canaanites 
(under these terms the pressing reli- 
gious dangers of the times were indi- 
cated”). The “times” means of course 
the times of Manasseh. } 

Now all this does not appeal very 
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much to me. In fact, to speak frank- 
ly, it impresses me just as Dr. Driver’s 
book does, as being learned nonsense. 
That is my opinion, and, not being 
over-modest, 1 have no hesitancy in 
stating it. But having stated it I ask 
myself, What my opinion on this sub- 
ject is worth. Have I indeed any 
right to have an opinion at all on this 
subject; or is this one of those ques- 
tions about which I in company with 
thousands of others may not open our 
mouths except to swallow the medi- 
cine prescribed by the specialist, 
whether we like it or not? 

Twenty years have passed since 
Dr. Nourse and I sat together as stu- 
dents in the class room of Dr. Zenos. 
Dr. Nourse was a hard student then. 
His articles in this dictionary show 
that he is the same to-day. And he 
has enjoyed the advantages of study 
which come to a theological professor 
in touch with a great library. When 
such a man gives his opinion concern- 
ing a book like Deuteronomy, what 
right have I, who have forgotten most 
of the little Hebrew I once knew, who 
have only caught a few glimpses of 
big libraries in twenty years, and who 
have probably not read one-tenth as 
much on the subject as Dr. Nourse,— 
what right have I to differ with him? 

My right may be expressed in a 
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very few words. It lies in this, that 
the leading questions concerning 
Deuteronomy are comparatively sim- 
ple, and require for their solution 
about three parts of common sense to 
one of scholarship. Such being the 
case, a little knowledge of life in gen- 
eral, of the way in which men actually 
do things in this world, and a little 
knowledge of general literature may 
be of quite as much value as a pro- 
found knowledge of Hebrew or an 
acquaintance with all the technical 
works on the subject of Deuteronomy. 

I do not find myself very deeply 
interested in the question as to who 
wrote the ethnological notes concern- 
ing the Emim and the Avvim and 
others; nor who wrote the account of 
Moses’ death and burial and some other 
similar matters. These questions are 
interesting and have a certain value, 
but they are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The great question regarding 
Deuteronomy is this:—Have we here 
a report of Moses’ last discourses, or 
have we a book written (say) eight 
hundred years later and put into the 
mouth of Moses? In that question I 
feel a profound interest. 

As is well known, there are two 
parts to this question, dealing respect- 
ively with the historical probabilities 
and the moral issues involved. 


1. What are the Historical Probabilities regarding the Date of the Book? 


Here is a book which claims to give 
the record of the last discourses of 
Moses, which recounts the history of 
Israel down to the entrance to the 
promised land but no further, which 
commands the destruction of the Can- 
aanites, forbids a return to Egypt and 
gives directions what to do if Israel 
should ever want a king. All this 


and much more fits well into the his- 
torical situation if the book is what it 
professes to be—a record of Mosaic 
times. And if a few obscurities re- 
main, like for example the law of 
tithes, it is nothing more than one 
might expect in a discourse addressed 
to a people already familiar with an 
elaborate religious system. 
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Now if a man sat down in the sev- 
enth century B. C., even if he had his 
head full of Mosaic traditions, and 
succeeded in producing a book of such 
antique flavor, he certainly was a 
genius. And what a peculiar genius 
he must have been! With a heart 
burdened with the awful apostasy of 
the nation under Manasseh, and with 
the power to urge his ideas, as Dr. 
Nourse notes, “upon the conscience 
of the people with a fervor and 
earnestness that are truly remark- 
able’; instead of “hitting straight 
from the shoulder” like his great ad- 
mirer Jeremiah and all the other re- 
formers of Israel, and “calling a spade 
a spade”, he resolutely suppresses 
himself; writes in the name of 
Moses and keeps out of his book 
almost everything that could possibly 
be construed as suggesting the age of 
Manasseh; and belabors the sins of 
his own generation through the Can- 
aanites who have been dead some 
hundreds of years. 

And then his book was favored by 
a most remarkable set of providential 
circumstances. What he did with it 
when it was written nobody knows. 


2. What are the Moral Difficulties 


Then there is the moral difficulty 
involved. If Deuteronomy is not a 
record of Moses’ discourses, it looks 
on the face of it like a forgery. If 
one does not like the sound of that 
word he might call it a pseudograph, 
as Cornell does. 

Dr. Nourse dismisses this matter 
very lightly. Indeed one would hard- 
ly imagine from his article that there 
was any moral difficulty at all: “In 
antiquity the standards of literary 
usage were not the same as they are 
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But scarcely is he dead and buried, or 
perhaps even before his death, his 
book is discovered in the temple. 
Hilkiah the High Priest accepts it as 
the “book of the law” and sends it to 
the king. The king evidently accepts 
it as the same. He rends his clothes 
when he hears it and sends post-haste 
to the prophetess Huldah; and then, 
strange to say, the Lord seems to ac- 
cept the book also and sends word 
that its curses shall be fulfilled, and 
a great reformation begins in the 
land. Now when I am asked to ac- 
cept a tale like this as being the true 
account of the origin of Deuteronomy, 
I find myself unable to assent. And 
so far as I am able to see, my capa- 
bility of judging this question would 
not be in the least improved if I were 
able to decipher the Moabite stone or 
to read the laws of Hammurabi in 
the original. I do not mean to dis- 
parage scholarship. I believe in it 
with all my heart. But I do not be- 
lieve in handing over questions where 
the issues are mainly those which must 
be decided by common sense, to the 
mercies of any specialist however 
learned. 


in the Way of Accepting the Late Date? 


to-day”. One can not but contrast 
ikuenen’s recognition of the moral dif- 
ficulty as well as his solution of it. 
[le says: 


“It is certain that an author of the sey- 
enth century B. C.—following in the foot- 
steps of others, e. g., of the writer of the 
Book of the Covenant—has made Moses 
himself proclaim that which, in his opin- 
ion, it was expedient to the real interests 
of the Mosaic party to announce and intr 
duce. Men used to perpetrate s 
fictions as these without any qualms of con- 
science. If Hilkiah found the 
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in the temple, it was put there by the ad- 
herents of the Mosaic tendency. Or else 
Hilkiah himself was of their number 3; and 
in that case he pretended that he had found 
the book of the law, It is true, this 
deception is more unjustifiable still than 
the introduction of Moses as speaking. But 
we must reflect here also that the ideas of 
those times were not the same as ours, but 
considerably less strict”. 

Dr. Driver, too, who takes the same 
view as Dr. Nourse, fills a good many 
pages in convincing himself at least 
that “the unknown” of Manasseh’s 
time was justified in his use of 
Moses’ name. 

Dr. Nourse was of course pressed 
for space, but he was scarcely justi- 
fied in so summary a treatment of so 
important a point. For the difficulty 
is there. We may divide the respon- 
sibility among different writers, or 
parcel it out among a “school’’; but 
the question still remains, how it was 
possible for any man or men in the 
seventh century B. C. to write— 

“These are the words which Moses spake 
unto all Israel beyond the Jordan in the 
wilderness, in the Arabah over against 
Suph, in the fortieth year, in the 
eleventh month, on the first day of the 
month “i 
unless there was a deliberate inten- 
tion to deceive. To say that the au- 
thor of Deuteronomy follows the cus- 
tom of his times, “‘since Moses was tra- 
ditionally considered the source of all 
Israel’s law” (when in reality he was 
not), is only to “tar others with the 
same brush’’. 

When one asks for the proof of 
this alleged custom Dr. Driver re- 
plies, 

_ “All Hebrew legislation, both civil and 
ceremonial, however, was (as a fact) de- 
rived ultimately from Moses; though a 
comparison of the different Codes in the 
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Pentateuch shows that the laws can not all 
in their present form be Mosaic: the Mo- 
saic nucleus was expanded and developed 
in various directions, as national life be- 
came more complex and religious ideas 
matured. Nevertheless, all Hebrew laws 
are formulated under Moses’ name,—a fact 
which shows that there was a continuous 
Mosaic tradition, embracing a moral, a cer- 
emonial, and a civil element: the new laws, 
or extensions of old laws, which as time 
went on were seen to be desirable, were ac- 
commodated to this tradition, and incor- 
porated into it, being afterwards enforced 
by the priestly or civil authority as the case 
might be”, 

That is to say, the laws as we find 
them in the Pentateuch are attributed 
to Moses. The critical analysis of the 
Pentateuch shows that they are not 
all Mosaic. Therefore there must 
have been a custom of calling that 
Mosaic which was not really Mosaic, 
and the author of Deuteronomy has 
followed that custom. Now, instead 
of removing my moral difficulties, the 
result of this argument is to cast sus- 
picion on the correctness of the crit+ 
ical analysis which leads to such de- 
plorable moral results! 

The moral questions involved are, 
like the historical, comparatively sim- 
ple. This then is my apology for be- 
ing so bold as to have an opinion 
about the origin of Deuteronomy. 
And if I have succeeded in vindicating 
my right to an opinion on this ques- 
tion, which is a matter of very little 
importance to anyone except myself, 
I have also succeeded in doing the 
same for the thousands of others who 
are situated as I am—which is a mat- 
ter of very great importance. 

If a man is perplexed at the com- 
plexity of the questions surrounding 
the critical reconstruction of the Old 
Testament, and appalled at the mass 
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of details in a critical commentary, 
he could not do a better thing than 
begin with Deuteronomy. Let him 
read the book a few times and make 
a rough outline of its contents. Then 
let him read a few such articles as 


this by Dr. Nourse, and a few on the 
* o %* 


Some Echoes from Dr. Eliot’s New Religion. 


a 


other side like the chapter on this 
subject in Dr. Orr’s “Problem of the 
Old Testament’’, and he will have the 
material for forming an opinion on 
the subject of which he need not be 
ashamed. 


ae “ w 


The Old “New Religion” 


as a Layman Sees It 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the retiring presi- 
dent of Harvard College, appears in print 
as the prophet of what he calls “the New 
Religion”. For substance, the “New Re- 
ligion”’ may be described as the Brother- 
hood and all-sufficiency of Man, free of 
authority or creed. Of course he does not 
know that the same Religion was proposed 
to man many thousand years ago, accept- 
ed, and has ever since been worked out by 
our race, in various forms of native sava- 
gery and folly, until the authority of Jesus 
the Son of God brought in a creed benefi- 
cent to man; that the Serpent is now glad 
to steal its humane principles in order to 
make his religion more plausible than any- 
thing which the propensities of human 
nature had ever been able to make of it. 
Combining the two master-principles of a 
nature alienated from God—self-sufficiency 
and supreme self-interest—the new religion 
runs like wild fire through the church and 
the worid of to-day. “Godliness” is out 


of date, and has always been so since the 
Temptation by the Serpent. The descend- 
ants of Adam inherit the same “religion” 
that the Serpent introduced when he per- 
suaded us that we could “discern good 
and evil” “as gods”, without other author- 
ity. And now, with the modern improve- 
ment, philanthropy, and the way it fills up 
the Churches, no doubt the Deceiver 
(more than ever deceived) thinks that he 
has got the better of his great adversary 
at last. The Protestant Reformation, 
which he has probably agreed with us in 
thinking the finality of God’s religion, is 
going all his way, and this will be the end 
that he has been striving for so long. He 
knows not that in this, as in all else, he 
is the involuntary servant of God’s glory 
in Christ, who will sweep away the de- 
vices when He comes, and will confirm the 
Kingdom and authority of God in the 
world. 


Rev. Dr. Cortland Myers of Boston on the “New Religion” 


Commenting on the recent advent of 
Rev. Dr. Myers, as the Successor of Rev. 
Dr. P. G. Henson in Tremont Temple, the 
Editcr of “Zion’s Herald’ has these strong 
words, prefacing an extract from the In- 
troductory Sermon of Dr. Myers: 

Not only Tremont Temple, but this city 
and New England, are to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon the fact that Rev. Dr. 
Cortland Myers is to live among us and 
to speak the truth as it is in Christ Jesus 
where it is most needed. In his first ser- 
mon, last Sunday, he expressed his opinion 
concerning Dr. Eliot’s New Religion. At 
no place and at no other time could he 
have spoken more fittingly and effectively. 
a iieen unbounded truth’ Dr. Myers 
said: 

“Men talk about the new religion. There 
never will be again in this world such a 
thing as a new religion. The new religion 
is as old as infidelity, and its author is the 
father of lies. It would drive the super- 
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natural out of the world. It would take 
your Bible and cast it into the fire. It 
bows Jesus Christ out without even a 
shudder, and with just as much howling 
and blaspheming as the mob had at the 
foot of His cross. It even puts an inter- 
rogation mark after the name of God 
Almighty himself. 

“My friends, the clock has struck the 
hour again in history. Jesus of Nazareth 
is being crucified again. And it is your 
business and my business to push our way 
this morning down the Damascus road to 
the green hill outside the city wall and 
stand by Him. The new religion is good 
enough, perhaps, for the man who sits in 


the professor’s chair, or is on the retired — 


list and makes other people tired. But I 
declare to you that it has not any value in 
New York City, and I question whether it 
has any value in Boston, to the man who 


pushes his way up against the throbbing — 


hearts of his fellow-men”, 
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« Exodus” An «Ancient Document”, Proof of 


Jehovah’s Existence and Character 
“Once for All” 


Francis J. Lams, ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAw, Mapison, WIs. 


“He left not himself without witness’.—Acts xiv, ye 


“He established a testimony in Jacob. . 


in the field of Zoan’.—Psalin lxxviii. 


... His Signs in Egypt, and his Wonders 


[This paper is a reprint in part of Chapter vi. of Judge Lamb’s book, reviewed in 
Aug.-Sept. number of The Bible Student and Teacher, by Rev. Dr. G. Frederick Wright. 
The title of the Chapter is “Miracle and Doctrine—Jehovah”. As we have space for 
only Sections 2 to 4, it has been found necessary to omit Section 5, which treats of 
“The Righteousness of Jehovah Denied by the Skeptics”, and Section 6, which treats 


of “Dealing with Pharaoh’s Heart”, 
Section 1.—Editor.] 


The briefest summary is all that can be given of 


Section I.—Scope of the Proposed Inquiry—Summary 


[“The miracles of the Exodus involve 
fundamental doctrines regarding Jehovah, 
which are denied by three classes: (1) 
Atheists, ele (2) 


“It is common knowledge that professors 
and instructors in theological schools teach 
that the existence of God is established by 
a series of arguments designated ‘theistic 
rools ee. “Treatises that develop 
these arguments..... are monuments of 
vast learning, ripe scholarship, profound 
reasoning, and are of corresponding value, 
prized and honored by Christians. But it 
is obvious that a real, conscious sense of 
the existence of God, thus deduced from a 
series of arguments thus wrought out by 
erudite learning, profound metaphysical 
reasoning, based on grounds of necessity, 
can be apprehended by but a few com- 
paratively of the millions of the race. The 
mass of men have neither the time, the 
ability, scholarship, or training, for such 
original and radical investigation of the 
question of the existence of God as are 


*From Miracle and Science: Bible Miracles Exam- 
ined by the Rules, Methods and Tests of the Science 
of Jurisprudence as Administered To-day in Courts of 
Justice. By Francis J. Lamb, Attorney and Counsel- 
lor-at-Law. (Published by 
Company, Oberlin, Ohio). 

In this volume of 350 pages, the author makes an ex- 
haustive examination of the question of the credibility 
of miracles from thestandpoint of the methods which 
an attorney sees used in courts of justice every day to 
determine questions of right between man and man 
and of liberty and life between man and the state. 
The closing chapter discusses the responsibility im- 
posed by evidence of the supernatural, and shows con- 
Clusively that it carries with it the grip of “ the moral 
imperatiye”’. 


the Bibliotheca Sacra 


by such arguments and reasoning wrought 
out as ‘theistic proofs’ ”. 

Now, since these arguments are not 
“such as the non-erudite man can readily 
comprehend’? >>... ; and in view of 
these denials of atheists, agnostics, and 
skeptics, the question may be asked, Is 
there evidence available to men to-day, 
evidence ever given to men, evidence which 
ordinary men, using normal human powers, 
could scrutinize, test, understand, and 
know to be verity, which then and which 
now, when tested by rules and standards 
of jural science, proves the existence of 
God? The inquiry may be more specific: 
Has the existence of God been proven as 
a fact, substantially as facts are proven in 
administering jurisprudence in courts of 
HMUSTECE TL: RR esol 

“We have before us the several Penta- 
teuchal as well as other books of the Bible, 
each of which is an Ancient Document. 
Their competency as evidence has been 
stated in a former chapter...... The 
record shows that, from a period shortly 
after the dispersion at Babel, the race of 
mankind apostatized, and forgot God, and 
gave themselves up to base and corrupting 
Td OlatE Vers eh Men worshipping such 
gods grew like unto them, and corrupted 
their moral nature accordingly. This de- 
basement spread until the race seemed 
again as described when destroyed by the 
flood, ‘All flesh had corrupted their way 
upon earth’ (Gen. vi. 12)"%)..... 

“Such was the conception of God or 
gods, and the consequent condition of re- 
ligion, throughout the world at the Exo- 
xAUiSpeeen oie The record discloses that, to 
meet and overcome that corrupt and de- 
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plorable condition of mankind, convert 
and bring men back in life, love, and obe- 
dience to Jehovah, was the purpose of God 
in the new dispensation, initiated in the 
call of Abraham some four centuries be- 
fore the Exodus..... 

“The record shows that an avowed pur- 
pose of Jehovah in the Exodus was to 
prove to men, that he (Jehovah) exists 
and is supreme, ‘the only true God’; that 
the Egyptian and world’s conception of 
God were utterly false; and to prove those 
momentous facts by evidence, just as any 
other matter of fact is proven to men; 
and to do this by evidence which men 
could examine, scrutinize, and test by their 
normal human powers to be assured of its 
wolidtiy’: 5... 


“Further, and momentous in that rec- 
ord, Jehovah proposed that the evidence 
by which he should establish his existence 
and supremacy should be reduced to writ- 
ing, and preserved in that record forever 
for men ‘in all the earth’, even as it was 
done by Jehovah’s recording prophet 
Moses, who participated in the production 
of that evidence, throughout not only the 
Exodus from Egypt, but all through the 
forty years, until the hosts of Israel were 
encamped on the plains of Moab in sight 
of Catiaan seme 

“In line with and emphasizing those pur- 
poses of Jehovah, and others expressly de- 
clared, was his prophecy and pledge, 
‘Against all the gods of Egypt I will ex- 
ecute Judgment’ (Ex. xii, 12”).] 


Section I].—Proof of Jehovah’s Deity and Attributes 


The record shows that Jehovah an- 
nounced expressly, repeatedly, again and 
again, that he would testify and give such 
evidence of himself and his existence, su- 
premacy, and character, that men should 
thereby not only believe, but realize and 
know, that he existed and was supreme. 
Jehovah also repeatedly announced his 
purpose, that the evidence and proof of his 
existence and supremacy should be so given 
and presented that it should be secured for 
“sons and son’s sons”, for future ages pub- 
lished and declared throughout the whole 
earth. All this, as the record shows, Je- 
hovah proposed to accomplish, so to speak, 
juridically, by employing the methods and 
procedure of jurisprudence, by miracle evi- 
dence; for those great purposes were to be 
accomplished by convincing Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians by that evidence that Jeho- 
vah existed and was supreme, and so se- 
cure their consent to obey him. The plan 
was unique. It seems to have been noth- 
ing less than conquering a haughty king 
and stubborn people by convincing them 
against thetr will, by the cogent power of 
evidence. 


The First Question at Issue 


Of the issue between Jehovah and Phar- 
aoh, the particular question of the suprem- 
acy of Jehovah over the gods of Egypt 
was first made prominent and brought to 
trial. We will examine the record in that 
order, although the existence of Jehovah 
is inevitably involved also. 


We have seen the spontaneous consensus 
of men to attribute a wonderful, super- 
natural, and superhuman transaction to 
Deity. The record shows that the corre- 
lative of this is also true, viz., that, for a 
message purporting to come from Deity, 
there may reasonably be required by men, 
as objective evidence, a miracle to authen- 
ticate the message. This was recognized 
by Jehovah as just. He anticipated that 
would be required by Pharaoh. Hence he 
instructed Moses, as already noted, that 
when he communicated Jehovah’s com- 
mand to Pharaoh to free the Hebrews, and 
Pharaoh should demand “Show a miracle 
for you” (Ex. vii. 9), to authenticate the 
message and messengers, that Moses and 
Aaron should perform not only the miracle 
changing the rod to a serpent, but all the 
miracle power Jehovah had intrusted them 
to call into operation: “When thou goest 
back to Egypt, see that thou do before 
Pharaoh all the wonders which I have put 
in thy hand (Ex. iv. 21). Thereupon 
Moses and Aaron appeared before Phara- 
oh, the sovereign of a great nation of, as 
it appears, 7,000,000 or more people, of an 
empire 500,000 miles in area—a nation ad- 
vanced in civilization, arts, and science— 
holding 3,000,000 Hebrews as _ slaves, 
Moses as Jehovah’s commissioner commu- 
nicated his command to Pharaoh, that he 
let the Hebrew slaves go. Considered jur- 
idically, Jehovah was prosecutor in a con- 
test planned and prescribed by Jehovah 
himself, with Pharaoh defendant in a con- 
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test to be determined by evidence and its 
convincing power. 

The claim and demand of Jehovah, as 
Deity, Sovereign and Supreme, against 
Pharaoh was, “Let Israel go”. Emanci- 
pate them. Pharaoh, as defendant, made 
answer to that claim and demand. His 
answer was, “Who is Jehovah, that I 
should hearken to his voice to let Israel 
go? I know not Jehovah, and moreover I 
will not let Israel go” (Ex. v. 2, Am. 
Rey.). In the language of jurisprudence, 
this on Pharaoh’s part was pleading “the 
general issue’; that is, considered jurid- 
ically, it constituted a denial that Jehovah 
existed, and denial of any right in Jeho- 
vah, if he did exist, to command Pharaoh 
to let his slaves go. 

We must contemplate the matter from 
Pharaoh’s viewpoint. That was, that every 
nation and tribe had its own separate god, 
and that the god of the Hebrews, if they 
had one, was the god of Pharaoh’s slaves. 
Pharaoh denied Jehovah’s existence, and 
refused Jehovah’s demand. Pharaoh hay- 
ing denied the existence of Jehovah and 
his alleged right, the application of the 
rule of jurisprudence to the situation shows 
a clear ‘issue’ raised as to the existence 
and supremacy of Jehovah—an issue proper 
to be tried and determined by evidence. 
That trial required, as the first step, that 
the moving party (Jehovah demanding 
freedom for the Hebrews) should produce 
evidence to prove the issue on his part, 
that is, evidence to prove that he existed,— 
was Jehovah God, Supreme and Sover- 
eign “in all the earth’,—and rightfully re- 
quired obedience to his command. That 
was an issue involving supernatural and 
superhuman facts, to be determined and 
proved or disproved accordingly by evi- 
dence of the supernatural and superhuman. 

Further, although Pharaoh’s contention 
did not in literal words demand, “Show a 
miracle for you’, it did so in effect and 
by the rules and principles of jurispru- 
dence; for Pharaoh’s answer, in legal par- 
lance, put the opposite party, Jehovah, to 
his proof, viz., that he existed and was 
supreme. That called for evidence to 
prove the supernatural and superhuman, 
and consequently called for miracle evi- 
dence to determine it; miracle evidence by 
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Jehovah to maintain his claim, and per- 
mitting miracle evidence by Pharaoh, if 
any existed, to oppose Jehovah’s claim. 
Therefore later, as commanded, Moses and 
Aaron appeared “before Pharaoh and be- 
fore his servants” (officials of the em- 
pire), and gave evidence to maintain Je- 
hovah’s demand. Aaron cast down his rod 
and “it became a serpent” (Ex. vii. 10). 
This was a wonderful and supernatural 
and superhuman transaction, a miracle, the 
testimony of Jehovah. It sustained “the 
issue” on the part of Jehovah. It met the 
contention of Pharaoh’s answer and proved 
the issue against Pharaoh, if the matter 
stopped there. 


But, juridically considered, when that 
evidence was introduced, two courses were 
open for Pharaoh, the defendant. He 
might (1) accept the proof, make no de- 
fense on his part, and confess judgment by 
emancipating the Hebrews; or (2) he 
might meet the miracle evidence Jehovah 
had given, by counter miracle evidence, if 
any such counter evidence was attainable, 
i. e., by calling on the gods of Egypt to per- 
form supernatural and superhuman won- 
ders, to controvert the supremacy of Jeho- 
vah, the (to Pharaoh) god merely of the 
Hebrews. 

The record shows Pharaoh chose the 
second course. He called Jannes and 
Jambres, as Paul discloses,* as represent- 
ing the god or gods of Egypt, to perform 
countervailing wonders. The Hebrew word 
in Exodus vii. 11 for the persons Pharaoh 
called to testify is Chartumim, and the lex- 
icons give its English equivalent, first, as 
“scribe”, and after that “magician”. The 
same word is found in Genesis xli. 8, 24, 
where Pharaoh called on the same class of 
persons to interpret his dream foreshadow- 
ing the seven years of plenty succeeded by 
seven years of famine, where, in the Amer- 
ican Revision the Revisers give “sacred 
scribes” as the rendering (see margin). 
They were a class of persons claiming to 
have been, and believed by the nations to 
be, in relation with their gods, and repre- 
senting their gods, as (to them and their 
conceptions) Moses and Aaron represented 
Jehovah as God of the Hebrews. Young’s 


*2 Tim. iii. 8; Davis, Bible Dict. p. 339. 
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concordance gives “scribe” as the primary 
English rendering of the word. Clearly 
the situation and “the issue” in contention 
between Jehovah and Pharaoh justify and 
rationally require that Jannes and Jambres 
be deemed ‘‘sacred scribes”, or mien repre- 
senting the gods of Egypt, and not merely 
men skilled in tricks of dexterity and leg- 
erdemain. 
The Function of the Sacred Scribes 


We must contemplate the proceeding as 
Pharaoh did, imbued and swayed as he 
was by the universal conception of his age, 
of rival gods. We must also contemplate 
Jehovah’s purpose to teach and convince 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians the utter falsity 
of their conception of gods. Therefore, 
whether we now assume or believe that 
what was done by Jannes and Jambres was 
in fact merely trick and legerdemain, or 
whether we assume or believe that Jeho- 
vah, as he did in the case of Job, and as 
Christ did with the spirits named Legion 
in the case of the possessed man and the 
swine at Gadara, permitted Satan or some 
demon to exercise to some extent wonders 
under restriction and control of Deity,—on 
either assumption or belief, the transaction 
was brought forward by Pharaoh as his 
miracle evidence, produced on his part to 
meet and countervail the miracle evidence 
of Jehovah as, in Pharaoh’s conception, 
simply the god of the Hebrews, and to 
show Jehovah not superior to the gods of 
Egypt. Pharaoh was the sovereign of 
Egypt, and to Pharaoh the issue was an 
issue of contested miracle between rival 
gods. The maxim of jurisprudence is, that 
when a transaction is as compatible with 
honesty as dishonesty, honesty is always 
preferred.* Hence conditions compel the 
conclusion that, in calling Jannes and Jam- 
bres, Pharaoh and his counsellors acted 
candidly, and believed they were calling 
sacred scribes of the god or gods of Egypt, 
as Moses and Aaron were such scribes of 
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the god of the Hebrews, and that the acts 
of Jannes and Jambres were not brought 
forward dishonestly by Pharaoh as mere 
tricks of dexterity to cheat and deceive the 
eyes of beholders. 


Other rules of jurisprudence support the 
same conclusion. These rules recognize 
and enforce grades of evidence, evidence 
of a higher and lower degree in character 
and value. An agreement reduced to writ- 
ing, signed, and sealed, is of a higher grade 
than oral testimony. For that reason, such 
sealed document can not be disputed by 
oral testimony. Oral testimony is not 
competent to meet or deny such higher 
grade of evidence. So here miracle evi- 
dence could be met only by what was be- 
lieved to be produced by miracle evidence. 
The dignity of Pharaoh’s office and the 
dignity and seriousness of the issue of su- 
premacy, as Pharaoh and his people under- 
stood it between the god of the Hebrews 
and the gods of Egypt, as Jehovah had 
himself planned the issue, requires us to 
conclude that the evidence Pharaoh pro- 
duced was produced as being in his con- 
ception, and the conception of his people, 
evidence given by the gods of Egypt. It 
was plainly a principal purpose of Jehovah 
in the Exodus to refute and prove the 
falsity of that conception. It is only as 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians deemed Jannes’ 
and Jambres’ acts wonders wrought by 
gods of Egypt that the false conceptions 
of king and people could be affected. 
Hence, when the rods of Jannes and Jam- 
bres, cast down, assumed the same appear- 
ance of serpents that Aaron’s rod did, Je- 
hovah’s case, considered juridically, was 
apparently met and countervailed by the 
evidence produced by Pharaoh. Hence, if 
the trial had stopped there, the claim of 
superiority of Jehovah over the gods of 
Egypt would be held to have failed. The 
preponderance of evidence that the rule on 
that subject requires would be lacking. 


Judgments Executed Against the Gods of Egypt 


But, by the rules of jurisprudence, Jeho- 
vah, as prosecutor or moving party, had 
the right to produce evidence to rebut that 
produced by Pharaoh. That was done by 


*Chapman v. MclIllwrath, 77 Mo. 38, 44. 


the new miracle of Jehovah, when Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up the rods of Jannes and 
Jambres (Ex. vii. 12). So here, at the be- 
ginning of the trial of the existence and 
supremacy of Jehovah, he “executed judg- 
ment against the gods of Egypt”. 
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Following this were the miracles of Je- 
hovah changing waters of Egypt to blood 
and bringing a plague of frogs upon 
Egypt. Again, like results at Pharaoh’s 
order were at least apparently wrought by 
Jannes and Jambres. What Jannes and 
Jambres did was put forward as wrought 
by the god or gods of Egypt to meet and 
confute the evidence of Jehovah. Here 
again, by the rational rule of jurispru- 
dence, unless met by rebutting evidence of 
Jehovah, holding the affirmative of the is- 
sue, the case of Jehovah would fail. 

When Pharaoh could get no relief from 
the plague of frogs from the gods of 
Egypt, he called Moses and Aaron, and 
besought them to entreat Jehovah to re- 
move the plague of frogs. Moses in reply 
took a step which made the next miracle 
of Jehovah to be express evidence of su- 
premacy and also of his existence. For 
Moses proposed to Pharaoh that he fix a 
definite time at which Jehovah by his mir- 
acle should remove the plague of frogs. 
Pharaoh named “to-morrow”. Moses’ re- 
ply was, “Be it according to thy word: 
that thou mayest know that there is none 
like unto Jehovah’ (Ex. viii. 10). On 
Moses’ prayer “Jehovah did according to 
the word of Moses’, and removed the 
plague (Ex. viii. 13). Here again Jehovah 
“executed judgment against the gods of 
Egypt”. But when Pharaoh saw there was 
respite, he hardened (strengthened) his 
heart and refused to let Israel go (Ex. 
viii. 15). : 

Thereupon Jehovah wrought the miracle 
of a plague of lice upon men and beasts of 
Egypt. Pharaoh attempted to meet this 
miracle evidence, by like evidence by the 
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gods of Egypt, but such evidence could not 
be obtained. Jannes and Jambres, believed 
by Pharaoh to be servants of the gods of 
Egypt, confessed that such evidence could 
not be produced, and expressly acknowl- 
edged, “This is the finger of God” (Ex. 
viii. 19). Here again Jehovah “executed 
judgment against the gods of Egypt”. 


All the miracles wrought upon the 
Egyptians by Jehovah at the Exodus in 
effect constituted judginents executed 


against the gods of Egypt. But we notice 
one more that ts express, the miracle of 
boils. It caused Pharaoh to call again on 
the gods of Egypt to protect Egyptians 
against Jehovah’s “miracle of boils’; but 
the record is, “The magicians [sacred 
scribes] could not stand before Moses, be- 
cause of the boils; for the boils were upon 
the’ men representing the Egyptian gods 
(Ex. ix. 11); and here again Jehovah 
“executed judgment against the gods of 
Egypt’. 

It is recorded that Jethro visited Moses 
his son-in-law after the emancipation of 
the Hebrews. Moses recounted to Jethro 
all that Jehovah had done in the miracles 
in Egypt. Jethro’s verdict on that evidence 
was: 


“Blessed be Jehovah, who hath delivered 
you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and 
out of the hand of Pharoah; who hath de- 
livered the people from under the hand of 
the Egyptians. Now I know that Jehovah 
is greater than all gods; yea, in the thing 
wherein they dealt proudly against them”. 


Jehovah executed judgment against “all 
gods” as gods of nations and peoples as 
nations and peoples conceived such gods at 
that time. 


Section III.—Moses’ Specific Proof of the Existence of God 


The contention of agnostics is that the 
existence of God can not be proved by evi- 
dence. But that seems plainly what the 
record shows Jehovah proposed to do, and 
did do, by his miracle evidence at the Exo- 
dus, as already mentioned and shown indi- 
rectly. The “issue” Pharaoh made by his 
denial is stated ante (p. 128). We pro- 
pose to examine the evidence on that issue, 
specifically, by the rules of jurisprudence. 

Proof of the existence of Jehovah began 
at the Burning Bush, the initial communi- 


cation of God to Moses. That communica- 
tion deserves careful and discriminating 
attention, because the record shows that 
Jehovah, then and there, with peculiar 
elaboration and detail, communicated a 
conception of himself to Moses, so that 
Moses could thereafter truly represent Je- 
hovah to men, especially in the Exodus, as 
he did as God’s ambassador and spokesman, 
in giving Jehovah’s words to Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians. Moses’ memory of his 
fiasco, forty years before, when he vainly 
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tried to induce his brethren to believe he 
was then called by Jehovah to deliver them, 
as heretofore noted, may have inspired the 
particular question by which Moses asked 
the name of God. God answered, “I am 
THAT I Am”, and directed Moses to say to 
the people, “I am hath sent me” (Ex. iii. 
14). 

The expression “I am”, in its plain, sim- 
ple import, stands for the concept of “ex- 
istence”,—I am, I exist. The Hebrew word 
translated “I am” is ’ehyeh, identical in 
root derivation with yahve or Jehovah,— 
Jehovah meaning “the existing one”. In 
essence and substance, as scholars an- 
nounce, ’elyeh is, “He who in the absolute 
sense exists, and who manifests his exist- 
ence”’.* Jehovah existing in fact is the es- 
sential content of the language. A miracle 
becomes proof of any fact or truth when tt 
is wrought professedly to attest such fact 
or truth. Hence, to make a miracle such 
proof, the purpose for which it is wrought 
is predeclared, or predetermined, and such 
prestatement communicated to the persons 
to be affected by, or the tribunal to act on, 
the evidence. 

1. The Specific Proof Adduced Through 

Moses 

Applying rules and principles of juris- 
prudence to the evidence, we find that the 
predeclared purpose in ten, at least, of the 
miracles wrought in Egypt, as announced 
by. Jehovah himself in the first person 
through Moses, was to prove his existence 
as fact—to men as facts are usually proved 
by evidence—and to prove that fact so that 
both Hebrews and Egyptians should be 
fully convinced, and in fact should know, 
that God exists, and that they should know 
him as Supreme, as Deity. 

To the Hebrews: Jehovah announced he 
would emancipate the Hebrews from 
Egyptian bondage by his miracles—‘“an 
outstretched arm, and with great judg- 
ments”, whereby “ye shall know that I am 
Jehovah” (Ex. vi. 6, 7). The miracles 
were wrought accordingly, the Hebrews 


*Davis, art. ‘‘ Jehovah,” Bible Dict. 

If, as has been indicated in former issues of The 
Bible Student and Teacher, the name /ahovah is de- 
rived from the future of the Hiphil or causative form of 
the verb, there isin it, besides existence, the added 
essence, he who causes to be, or brings to pass,— 
which, here as elsewhere, adds immensely to the sig- 
nificance,—Editor.) 
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emancipated, and God’s existence was 
thereby proved as fact to the Hebrews. 


To Pharaoh and the Egyptians: 

(1) The first miracle of the Exodus whose 
purpose and function as evidence was par- 
ticularly predeclared to be to prove to the 
Egyptians the existence of God, was that 
of changing the waters of Egypt to blood 
(Ex. vii. 17). Stating that transaction 
with some fulness will suffice as to formal 
statements in the other instances. 

Embodying the conception of God as 
given to Moses at the Burning Bush, the 
function predeclared to Pharaoh of that 
miracle turning water of Egypt to blood 
was, “In this thou shalt know that I am 
Jehovah— ehyeh—this in connection with 
Jehovah’s revelation of himself to Moses 
at the Burning Bush was: ’ehyeh “who in 
the absolute sense exists, and who mani- 
fests his existence and his character”. The 
miracle was wrought according to its pro- 
fessed and declared purpose, and it estab- 
lished the truth it was professedly wrought 
to prove, namely, the existence of God, 
Jehovah. 

(2) In connection with the second miracle 
proof of the existence of Jehovah, when 
the plague of frogs became a scourge, as 
already noted, and Pharaoh could get no 
relief from the gods of Egypt, he called 
for Moses and Aaron and said: “Entreat 
Jehovah, that he take away the frogs from 
me, and from my people; and I will let the 
people go” (Ex. viii. 8). This prayer was 
complied with, and the mew miracle, 
wrought in response, was added proof that 
Jehovah existed, and, as heretofore stated, 
proved the existence and supremacy of Je- 
hovah as fact by autoptic evidence, i. e, 
evidence of Jehovah immediately without 
the intervention of witnesses (see p. 74). 
It was evidence which only God could give; 
and, being given pursuant to its prede- 
clared purpose to prove existence of God 
to the immediate senses of the Egyptions, 
it proved Jehovah existed and was then 
and there acting in the matter. 

(3) Thethird miracle proof of the exist- 
ence and supremacy of Jehovah was the 
plague of lice (Ex. viii. 16-19). Its func- 
tion and force as evidence is stated in the 
verdict of Pharaoh’s people, “This is the 
finger of God” (Ex. viii. 16, 19), i. e., that 
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the miracle was wrought by the hand of 
God, then and there actually living and act- 
ing in the matter, and proved his existence 
and supremacy. 

(4) The fourth miracle proof of God’s ex- 
istence was the plague of flies. To em- 
phasize the probative function of the mir- 
acle, as to both the existence of God and 
his supremacy, Jehovah predeclared not 
only the probative purpose of the miracle 
of swarms of flies, that roam freely in the 
aerial regions, but declared through Moses, 
“I will set apart in that day the land of 
Goshen, in which my people dwell, that no 
swarms of flies shall be there; to the end 
that thou mayest know that I am Jehovah 
in the midst of the earth’, The miracle 
plague was wrought, flies afflicted all 
Egypt, excepting the land of Goshen, and 
proved the existence of Jehovah, the pre- 
declared and professed purpose for which 
the miracle was wrought (Ex. viii. 21, 22, 
24). 

(5) The fifth miracle was a like divided or 
discriminating miracle, proof of God’s ex- 
istence and supremacy, namely, disease, a 
murrain upon the beasts of Egypt, inflicted 
as predeclared. The miracle was wrought 
accordingly, and the cattle of Egypt died, 
“And Pharaoh sent, and, behold, there was 
not so much as one of the cattle of the Is- 
raelites dead” (Ex. ix. 2, 3, 6, 7). It es- 
tablished the fact which it was wrought to 
prove, the existence in fact of Jehovah. 

(6) The sixth miracle evidence was prede- 
clared disease, a boil breaking forth upon 
man and upon beast. It proved Jehovah’s 
existence and superiority over the gods of 
Egypt as admitted by the Egyptians; for 
the sacred scribes, representing Egyptian 
gods, were helpless, could not stand before 
Moses because of the boils, for the boils 
were upon them (Ex. ix. 8, 9, I1). 

(7) The seventh miracle plague of hail and 
lightning was made God’s testimony by pre- 
declaration that it should be wrought the 
next day for the purpose of proving Jeho- 
vah’s existence and supremacy, “that thou 
[Pharaoh] mayest know there is none like 
me in all the earth’ (Ex. ix. 14). The 


Miracle was again divided and did not 


harm the Israelites. 
Pharaoh could get no relief through the 


_ gods of Egypt, and again sent for Moses 


(Vol. xi—11) 


and Aaron, and confessed, “I have sinned 
this time: Jehovah is righteous, and I and 
my people are wicked. Entreat Jehovah; 
for there hath been enough of these mighty 
thunderings [marg. “voice of God”] and 
hail; and I will let you go”. Moses, as 
Jehovah’s agent, said he would go out of 
the city, and then would petition Jehovah 
that the thunders should cease and there 
be no more hail, “that thou [Pharaoh] 
mayest know that the earth is Jehovah’s”. 
The miracle was wrought accordingly and 
proved the proposition (Ex. ix. 27-29, 33). 

(8) The eighth miracle evidence was the 
plague of locusts. The gods of Egypt be- 
lieved in by the Egyptians could give no 
deliverance. The evidence convinced Phar- 
aoh of the fact that Jehovah existed, and 
he confessed to Moses and Aaron, “I have 
sinned against Jehovah your God, and 
against you. Now therefore forgive, I 
pray thee, my sin only this once, and en- 
treat Jehovah your God, that he may take 
away from me this death only’ Ex. x. 4 
16, 17, 18). This was done, and the new 
miracle evidence intensified the proof that 
Jehovah existed, and acted then and there. 

(9) The ninth miracle evidence was the 
predeclared plague of darkness, that was 
felt for three days in Egypt, “but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwell- 
ings” (Ex. x. 21-23). It proved Jehovah 
existing and acting. 


2. Summary of Proofs of Jehovah's 
Existence 


All through these instances of niiracle 
evidence, the personality as well as the ex- 
istence of Jehovah is constantly in proof. 
Jehovah exists, and is acting in every mir- 
acle. Jehovah constantly speaks in the 
first person and in present time, in prede- 
claring the miracle and its function and 
purpose, i. e., as his testimony to prove his 
existence and his supremacy. The mira- 
cles were wrought according to the predic- 
tion, and professedly to prove the tran- 
scendent truths the existence of God and 
the supremacy of God. 

The factum probans, or evidentiary facts, 
constituting the miracle in each case to es- 
tablish the factum probandum, or fact to 
be established or proved—the existence of 
Jehovah and his supremacy—were simple. 
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Each evidentiary fact or item of evidence 
was easily understood, entirely amenable 
ta scrutiny and tests by normal powers of 
ordinary men, whereby they might be as- 
sured of the verity of the evidence. The 
record shows no dealing with Pharaoh’s 
heart until after the harmless miracle of 
changing the rod to a serpent and his re- 
jection of that proof. As the predeclared 
miracles of Jehovah succeeded each other, 
the Egyptians knew the fact—knew the 
waters of their river were changed to 
blood, for they could not drink it—the fish 


died and the river stank—the frogs 
swarmed into their bed-chambers, into 
their ovens and kneading-troughs; they 


knew the flies corrupted their land; they 
knew lice, boils and blains were, as fore- 
told, inflicted upon their sacred scribes; 
they knew murrain destroyed their cattle, 
hail destroyed their crops, and locusts de- 
voured them, and men remained each in 
his place three days of darkness that was 
realized with horror. The people knew 
those predeclared facts, which were per- 
sonally addressed to their immediate physi- 
cal senses and apprehension. When the 
plague of locusts was predicted the people 
said to Pharaoh, “Let the men go 


knowest thou not yet that Egypt is de- 
stroyed?” (Ex. x. 7). 

The testimony of God’s miracles was 
pressed and inflicted on the attention of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians until they 
could neither disregard it, obviate it, or 
flee from it, or in any way escape from its 
presence, its persistence, its meaning, or tts 
convincing potency. Against their will, 
against their pride, and against what they 
deemed their pecuniary interest, the evi- 
dence of God by the miracles compelled 
attention and produced conviction in Phar- 
aoh and the whole nation, and compelled 
them not only to believe, but, as Jehovah 
over and over again declared they should, 
they were made to know Jehovah existed 
—was acting and was supreme. They con- 
fessed it in express words, and indisputably 
by their deeds, in surrendering the enor- 
mous wealth of that age of services of 
3,000,000 slaves, after an additional mir- 
acle, to be examined in another connection. 

The existence and supremacy of Jehovah 
were indubitably proved as facts by that 
evidence, as Moses said later in a great 
oration, “Our enemeies themselves being 
judges” (Deut. xxxii. 31). 


Section IV.—The Divine Arrangement for Perpetuating the Evi- 
dence for All Men and All Time 


1. Giving the Evidence Permanent Form in Writing 


Another rule and principle of jurispru- 
dence should be noticed in connection with 
the evident purpose of Jehovah in the mir- 
acle evidence he gave of his existence and 
supremacy at the Exodus. It is this: 

When any fact or truth may be proved 
by evidence, and may or will affect persons 
or people in the future (persons or people 
it may he not yet horn), jural science pro- 
vides that, on public notice being given, 
the evidence may be produced, put in writ- 
ten form, denominated deposition, and then 
committed to proper custody to be evidence 
of those facts or truths forever thereafter, 
whenever any person or people may be in- 
terested in or affected by that evidence. In 
human affairs it is called “perpetuating tes- 
timony’’.* 


*3 Blackstone, Com, 450. 


Here, in giving the miracle evidence we 
have been examining, public notice that 
God’s testimony by the miracles would be 
given was served with earnest warning and 
given to a whole nation as the evidence 
progressed—given in such terms and effect 
that it could not be ignored—given at the 
seat of government of the nation, at the 
palace of Pharaoh, to king and to coun- 
sellors on whom rested the official duty to 
prevent error or aught of anything that 
was wrong in the evidence. In each in- 
stance the evidence was given as notified. 


Thereupon God’s agent and prophet 
Moses, as required by Jehovah, reduced the 
evidence to writing as part of the word of 
God. The preservation of facts and evi- 
dence by writing, which pervades the Pen- 
tateuch from the fundamental law on 
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tables of stone “written by the finger of 
God”, to the itinerary of their journey 
from Fgypt which Moses wrote , 
by the command of God”, carries convic- 
viction that God’s command to Moses to 
preserve for “sons and son’s sons”—future 
generations—the evidence of the miracles 
God wrought in the Exodus, required 
Moses to do so in writing in a book or 
scroll as God expressly commanded Moses 
in regard to that relatively unimportant 
matter of Amalek, “Write this for a memo- 
rial in a book”, or “the book” (Ex. xvii. 
14, Am. Rev. marg.). Speaking reverently, 
but juridically, that evidence of the exist- 


ence of Jehovah was the deposition of Je- 
hovah himself, proving then and proving 
now the fact, as fact, by legitimate and 
conclusive evidence, produced therefor on 
due issue and actual contest, the existence 
and supremacy of Jehovah, and proving it 
to all men everywhere throughout the 
world, to the end of time; for a proposi- 
tion once duly proved is forever proved. 
That inestimable proof could not be made 
or given by other than Jehovah himself. 
It was Supernatural and Superhuman Evi- 
dence, given to prove Supernatural and Su- 
perhuman facts, the Existence and Suprem- 
acy of God. 


2. Provision for the Proper and Permanent Custody of the Evidence 


That deposition—deposit of truth—as a 
document was committed to the custody of 
the Hebrew Church, and the Church of 
Christ since its institution; and in that cus- 
tody it remains. It should be deemed, as 
the fact is, proved “once for all”. That 
great and Ancient Document—the book of 
Exodus—is to-day, as shown by extended 
examinations of the law on the subject in 
a former chapter, competent evidence, by 
the rules and laws of jurisprudence, as an 
Ancient Document, to prove the facts nar- 
rated in it. It is the testimony of God, 
graciously given to men, once for all, ona 
scale of magnitude appropriate for the 
great truths thereby proved, the existence 
of God and his supremacy, proved in an 
actual controversy, in a real contest, which 
Jehovah himself formulated and employed 
to be tried and proved by his miracle evi- 
dence; an issue between Jehovah and a 
great nation and its king, which involved 
the emancipation from slavery of 3,000,000 
human beings, and the making of a nation 
formed from that emancipated people. The 
transcendent and inestimable value and im- 
portance of that proof was noticed at the 
beginning of the examination of this part 
of our subject. 

Tested by the rules and standards of sci- 
ence, these mighty purposes of God in the 
Exodus were accomplished by the evidence 
he gave by his miracle object-lessons, viz.: 

(1) God’s existence and supremacy as 
facts, proved to men, by evidence, as facts 
are proved to men in administering the 
science of jurisprudence in courts of jus- 
tice. 


- 


(2) Those proofs were written in the 
record of the Word of God. 

(3) The record was committed to and 
has continued in proper and adequate cus- 
tody established in the Exodus and in the 
Church of Christ since it was founded to 
the present time. 

(4) By all these the Name, Character, 
and Supremacy of Jehovah “the only true 
God” were, have been, and still are con- 
stantly “declared” more and more “through- 
out all the earth”. 


Special Importance of the Written Form 


The profound importance in religion and 
theology of these truths, proved and estab- 
lished by the evidence of Jehovah at the 
Exodus, we have already noted for rea- 
sons then briefly stated. But the preserva- 
tion of that evidence and that proof in 
writing embraced in the Word of God de- 
serves special notice in estimating the im- 
portance of that evidence and proof. Be- 
fore the Exodus, evidence and proof of 
those great truths given to Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, and other servants of Jehovah (so 
far as appears) existed in oral tradition. 
In contrast to even carefully preserved 
oral tradition, the record shows that, at the 
Exodus, those truths were wrought out 
purposely and formally as the evidence es- 
tablished them, so that the proof of those 
truths might be recorded and surely pre- 
served and truly promulgated throughout 
all the earth. 

To this should be added Jehovah’s spec- 
tal command, given through Moses to the 
Hebrews, to stand by and adhere to that 
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evidence and those proofs which Jehovah 
had thus made of his existence, supremacy, 
and character at the Exodus, including the 
decalogue spoken by Jehovah personally 
and audibly to all the people at Sinai: 


“Tf there arise in the midst of thee a 
prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and he 
give thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign 
or the wonder come to pass, whereof he 
spake unto thee, saying, Let us go after 
other gods, which thou hast not known, 
and let us serve them; thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of the prophet, or 
unto that dreamer of dreams; for Jehovah 
your God proveth you, to know whether 
ye love Jehovah your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul. Ye shall 
walk after Jehovah your God, and fear 
him, and keep his commandments, and obey 
his voice, and ye shall serve him, and 
cleave unto him. And that prophet, or 
that dreamer of dreams, shall he put to 
death; because he has spoken rebellion 
against Jehovah your God, who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, and redeem- 
ed thee out of the house of bondage, to 
draw thee aside out of the way which Je- 
hovah thy God commanded thee to walk 
in” (Deut. xiii. 1-5, Am. Rev.; see, too, 
the exhortation of Christ to the same ef- 
fect in Matt. xxi. 24; Mark xiii. 22). 


In view of the whole situation, that com- 
mand and exhortation of Jehovah seems 
basal, and to plainly proceed upon the 
proposition that at the Exodus those great 
fundamental truths the existence of God and 
the supremacy of God, he purposely, formal- 
ly, fully, and conclusively, proved to stand 
embraced within the doctrine of dzaé, 
“once for all”, the doctrine that transac- 
tions or truths that are basic, fundamental, 
primary, in religion, when once accom- 
plished or established, and record thereof 
made, are not to be, or need not be, re- 
peated. The doctrine is illustrated in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the imper- 
fection of human priests and their sacri- 
fices is contrasted with the perfection of 
Christ as high priest, “who needeth not 
daily, like those high priests, to offer up 
sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then 
for the sins of the people; for this he did 
(draf) once for all” (Heb. vii. 23-28). 
Again, contrasting Christ’s offices and sac- 
rifice with the tabernacle sacrifices, the rec- 
ord is, Christ, “through his own blood, 
entered (dza&) once for all into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption” 


(Heb. ix. 11, 12, Am. Rev.). Again, in 
further contrast. “But now (@za=) once 
{for all] at the end of the ages hath he 
[Christ] been manifested to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself” (Heb. ix. 23- 
26, Am. Rev.). Again, connecting Christ’s 
sacrifice with the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, the record is, “We have been sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of 
Christ (draé) once for all” (Heb. x. 5, 10, 
Am. Rey.). 

Christ’s express teaching is, he came not 
to destroy the law: “I came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil” (Matt. vy. 17, 18). 
Christ’s work in fulfilling the Old Testa- 
ment Word of God is pictured and pre- 
served to men in the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 
and Revelation, supplementing the Old 
Testament, the whole constituting the Man- 
ual of Christianity, what believers from the 
first have agreed in calling “the Faith”, be- 
cause the cardinal virtue in the system is 
faith, and because, for men, all depends on 
faith. 

But, even in the times of the apostles, 
men had crept into Christ’s Church claim- 
ing to be godly men, but whose teachings 
tended to sap the very foundations of 
truth. Jude tells us that, upon reflecting 
carefully upon what he should communi- 
cate to disciples in view of that defection 
and evil attempted against the Christian 
religion, he was constrained to write and 
exhort believers “to contend earnestly for 
the faith which was (dza&) once for all de- 
livered unto the saints” (Jude, ver. 3, Am. 
Rev.). Additional illustrations of the doc- 
trine are: 


“Christ being raised from the dead dieth 
no more; death no more hath dominion 
over him. For the death that he died, he 
died unto sin (dxa£)once for all” (Rom. 


vi. 9, 10, Am. Rev. margin). 
“Because Christ also suffered for sins 
(dza&) once [for all], the righteous for the 


unrighteous, that he might bring us to 
God” (1 Pet. iii. 18). ; 
) 
That great purpose of God in the Exodus 
——proof of his existence and supremacy hav- 
ing been thus indubitably given by Jehovah 
himself openly before the world on a ie). | 
of commanding magnitude, before and upon 
two nations, by his prerogative miracle evi- 
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dence, profoundly affecting every house- 
hold, every family, and every one of 
10,000,000 people throughout one of the 
great and foremost empires then in the 
world, preserved to be promulgated 
throughout all the earth in the very nature 


of the case and on rational grounds the 
proof from a human point of view—is also 
within the doctrine of (dxa&) “once for all”. 

[Sections V. and VI. complete the chap- 
ter, dealing with apologetic features in- 
volved. ] 


Were the Mosaic « Statutes ” Right ?* 


Rev. CHARLES EDWarp SmitH, D.D., Freponia, N. Y. 


Were the Mosaic statutes righteous? 
This is a question that we are bound to 
ask for more than one reason. 

It is true that David declared in the 
Nineteenth Psalm that “the statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart”, and 
no doubt the poet-prophet of Israel exulted 
at the moral excellence of the laws of his 
own nation when he compared them with 
the codes of other peoples. But the stand- 
ards of the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian era are very different from, and much 
higher than, those of the tenth century be- 
fore that era, and many things which evi- 
dently seemed right and proper to King 
David seem so wrong to us that we can 
not accept his judgment without reconsid- 
ering its grounds. And this we are com- 
pelled to do on account of the reproach 
which is often cast upon these statutes by 


those who desire to disparage the influence 
and authority of the Old Testament. This 
is being done with great acrimony in this 
generation, and, to those who are incompe- 
tent to make personal investigation, with 
seemingly the best of reasons. Under these 
circumstances reexamination becomes nec- 
essary not only to be able to join in David’s 
exultation, but even to escape from the 
depressing conviction that this part of the 
Book is an incumbrance and a disgrace. 

Are what David called the “statutes of the 
Jehovah” so far from being worthy of di- 
vine authorship as to deserve to be stig- 
matized as one of man’s most atrocious 
performances? Or are they, when care- 
fully considered and fairly judged, so right 
and admirable as to afford fresh reason for 
believing in the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch, and the holiness of God? 


I. The Case of Statutes Approved by Fair-Minded Men 


Let us begin with that part of the stat- 
utes which every fair-minded reader must 
acknowledge to be admirable. 

No correct judgment regarding the 
“question we have propounded can be looked 
for from any one who is not candid enough 
to own that not only is a large part of the 
Mosaic statutes most praiseworthy, but by 
far the greater part. One is continually 
impressed with the humanity, the purity, 
‘the great superiority to all other codes 
known in that age, of the laws and regula- 
‘tions contained in the books of Exodus, 


_*This discussion appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
April, Igog, with ihe title, ‘‘Ethics of the Masaic 
aw”. It is here presented with changed title, for 
n that the author has not attempted to prove that 
what Mose called the /aw, in Psalm xix., is perfect, 
“only thal he was correct in saying that the statutes 
the Lord are right) He des not regard the terms 
iw’ , ‘statutes’, “testimony”, etc.,in Psalm xix., 
mere synonymns, but supposes each, peculiarly fits 
lat is said of it.—£ditor. 


Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. To 
cause this to be realized let us examine 
them somewhat in detail. 

We may safely observe that the entire 
body of ecclesiastical statutes, a very large 
part of the whole, deserves the highest 
commendation; first, on account of what 
we miss in it that we might have feared to 
find, the presence of which would have 
lowered it to the common level of a ter- 
ribly corrupt age; and, secondly, on ac- 
count of its lofty religious significance, and 
its remarkable adaptation to the spiritual 
wants of the race to which it was given. 

There is no idolatry in these statutes, 
nothing whatever favorable to polytheism, 
but the most absolute opposition to every- 
thing but the pure monotheism of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. This alone is a merit of 
the highest order, when we remember how 
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universal idolatry was in that age, and 
how it has kept its grip upon the larger 
portion of the world down to the present 
time, even as the masterful element of cor- 
rupt forms of Christianity. Somehow the 
tendency to idolatry is so irresistible to 
manking that it is a surprise to find any 
country or any age which is free from it. 
And the idolatry of that age, while it was 
so gross, so bloody, so revolting, in every 
nation, was yet apparently so fascinating to 
the Hebrews that they fell back into it 
every time they were lifted out, as a stone 
falls to the bottom of the sea; and, after 
a thousand years of tutelage and discipline, 
had to be cured by the heroic method of 
the Babylonian Captivity. 

Surely we might expect to find in the ec- 
clesiastical regulations of such a nation a 
reflection of its character, and the character 
of its environments. And so we should, if 
the laws of Moses were only of human 
origin, and the books of Moses were only 
Hebrew literature. The man who so con- 
siders them is bound to explain why there 
is no idolatry in these ecclesiastical stat- 
utes. The wonder has but one plausible 
explanation, that they are a revelation from 
God. 

There is another remarkable absence in 
these statutes, and that is the lack of any 
faintest indication that they were made in 
the interests of priestcraft. A good many 
are saying, and more are thinking, in these 
days, that the Levitical code was really 
made long after the time of Moses by the 
priestly class, to further the pretensions of 
their own order. If that were true, should 
we not expect to find in the code much 
which, after the manner of priestcraft in 
all countries and ages down to the present 
time, would have bound the Hebrew laity 
hand and foot, and consigned it to the cruel 
thraldom of the Hebrew priesthood? Sure- 
ly we should, for that is what priestcraft 
has always done, from that of Egypt in 
Joseph’s time to that of Roman Catholicism 
in our own time. The story of the friars 
in the Philippines is the story of a petty, 
heartless tyranny, in every village and 
hamlet. Is there nothing in the Levitical 
code which lends itself to such a usurpa- 
tion of human rights under the cloak of 
a spiritual function? Nothing; absolutely 


nothing. There is not a line which can be 
tortured into anything beyond a fair allow- 
ance for the support, and the most inno- 
cent directions for the service, of the class 
upon whom the religious guidance of the 
nation so largely depended. It is an ab- 
sence which becomes more momentous the 
more it is reflected upon, and which may 
well give satisfaction to one who is ready 
to ascribe these statutes to God. 

And if these merely negative considera- * 
tions are such weighty claims for these 
statutes, what shall we say of the positive 
fact, which admits of no reasonable denial, 
that they are all, without exception, ar- 
rangements for a pure, ennobling worship, 
and susceptible of a spiritual interpreta- 
tion which makes them suggestive of the 
great facts and truths of the New Testa- 
ment? What was it for a nation, situated 
in the midst of the degrading heathenism 
of the centuries before Christ, to have 
everything pertaining to that vile worship 
forbidden, and a ceremonial with so grand 
a meaning substituted in its place? What 
was it in that early stage of religious ap- 
prehension, to have all that we know that 
is good, and beautiful, and saving, put be- 
fore the eye in pictorial form, such as we 
may well believe the childhood of the race 
needed? That the Mosaic worship did 
have the pure and spiritual influence thus 
attributed to it may be seen from such 
passages as the Fifty-first and many other 
psalms; and that it was susceptible of an 
interpretation prefiguring Christianity is 
evident from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But if this was the character of the He- 
brew worship and of all the statutes relat- 
ing to it, who can justly find fault with 
those statutes? Are we not ready, so far 
as these are concerned, to join in David’s 
encomium, “The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart”? 

If, then, there be anything objectionable 
to us in the Mosaic code, it must be found 
in that part which is concerned with civil 
matters. But here at once it is only fair to 
say that there is much deserving of the 
highest praise. It is delightful to find the 
golden rule and the law of love embodied 
in the legislation of so early a day, and so 
primitive a people. One’s heart warms as 
he sees that the poor were protected and 
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provided for, that kindness was enjoined 
toward the unfortunate and the stranger, 
reverence for the aged, a fair trial for 
those accused of crime, just penalties to 
those who were convicted, and that even 
the king, instead of being commissioned 
as an Oriental despot, was put under law, 
where England succeeded in putting him, 
not till far on toward our own time, and 
where Russia has not as yet been able to 
put him. Moreover are we not just now 
reading the admiration of medical men for 
the excellence of the sanitary regulations 
discovered in the laws of Moses, and are 


ime 


So far it must be confessed that we have 
found only ideal legislation, ideal accord- 
ing to the judgment and conscience of this 
latest century of human progress. But it 
must now be acknowledged that there is 
much in the Mosaic statutes which is not 
ideal; much which, when not considered 
with reference to the time and circum- 
stances in which it was given, might seem 
indefensible. And if all legislation which 
is not ideal is wrong, then not only do 
most human laws deserve condemnation, 
but some which David calls the “statutes 
of the Lord”, 

We doubt, however, if any, even of the 
severest critics of Moses, are prepared to 
go to that length. A law is right, even if 
not ideal, if it be the best possible law which 
can be framed and executed at the time at 
which it is made. It is too much to ask of 
any legislator that his laws should be so 
exactly perfect, according to the highest 
standards, as would be approved by any 
people in any age. Such laws would often 
be so unappreciated as to be incapable of 
enforcement, and must remain dead letters 
upon the statute-book. No; it would be 
foolish and unjust to judge any code by 
such a principle; and if a ruler promulgate 
the best possible laws which his age and 
people admit, he deserves the gratitude 

‘and admiration of all succeeding ages. If 

all rulers would do as well as that, the 
world would make rapid progress toward 
perfection. 

Our Lord did not blame Moses because 
his ordinance regarding divorce was not 
ideally perfect. On the contrary, he justi- 
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there not praises for the tenure by which 


land was held, which, if it had prevailed 
everywhere, would have made impossible 
these immense landed estates which crowd 
the poor man from off the face of the 
earth? Truly, as we consider these hu- 
mane and wise features of this ancient 
code, it begins to seem as if the statesmen 
of our own time and country, as well as 
of the world, if they would solve the prob- 
lems and heal the open sores which are 
giving them so much trouble, should go to 
school and give earnest attention to the 
great Hebrew lawgiver. 


The Case of Statutes to Which Critics Object as Not Ideal 


fied him as having done the best that he 
could, considering the “hardness of the 
hearts” of his contemporaries. To be sure, 
it does seem to us now simply an outrage 
for any husband to be permitted to get rid 
of his wife by giving her a “writing of 
divorcement”; but in that land and age 
even that regulation was probably an ad- 
vance upon the loose customs of the peo- 
ple, and paved the way for a truer estimate 
of the sacredness of the marital relation. 

The same plea may be made for every 
law of Moses which would seem to us 
reprehensible. The avenger of blood was 
a very imperfect executioner for murder- 
ers; but rude justice is so much better than 
no justice, that, in regions where nothing 
better can be had, we still welcome the 
advent of the “vigilance committee” as the 
best available method of escape from an 
era of lawlessness. The avenger of blood 
was doubtless the officer of justice with 
whom the Semitic people were satisfied, 
and the best Moses could do was to take 
the existing institution, and hedge it about 
with such restrictions and regulations as 
would render its operation as safe and 
equitable as it could be made. The as- 
signment of cities of refuge to which the 
unfortunate homicide could flee, at least 
gave him a chance to escape an undeserved 
death, and secure for him a fair trial by 
an impartial tribunal. 

It is true that Moses did not attempt to 
destroy slavery, and in his code recognized 
its existence, in that way seemingly in- 
dorsing it. But it is unfair to claim that 
legislation indorses all the evils which it 
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recognizes and controls. And while it 
must be granted that slavery was permitted 
by the Hebrew code, it must be acknowl- 
edged that it was always treated as a sys- 
tem to be limited and repressed. The hu- 
manity which is everywhere so apparent 
in the Mosaic statutes, the spirit of love 
and kindness, is nowhere more prominent 
than in the treatment of the relation be- 
tween master and slave. The brutal and 
violent master was punishable for his ex- 
cesses, and if the slave were a Hebrew he 
became free in the year of jubilee. The 
men who were proving the. divineness of 
their peculiar institution in this country in 
the fifties of the previous century, and who 
exasperated the North by the passage and 
enforcement of a fugitive slave law, had 
only to open their Bibles and turn to one 
of its earliest books, to find the return of 
a fugitive to his master expressly forbid- 
den. So much more just and humane was 
ancient Hebrew law than modern Ameri- 
can law, and so much was Moses nearer to 
Christ than Millard Fillmore and Daniel 
Webster. 

But these are lesser grievances; we reach 
the “head and front of his offending” when 
we come to the laws of Moses relating to 
witchcraft and war. The extermination of 
the Canaanites is probably considered the 
most flagrant example of cruel and savage 
barbarity in the commission given to the 
Israelites by their lawgiver. 

As to the punishment of witchcraft by 
death, a subject which has been treated 
more extensively in a former number of 
this Review, it must be sufficient to say 
here that the witch or wizard to be killed 
was a professional sorcerer, one who 
wielded his power over ignorance and su- 
perstition to rob and murder. It was not 
the poor accused witch of the Salem frenzy, 
put to death in spite of many protestations 
of innocence, but that malignant impostor 
who has beguiled and perverted his fellow- 
creatures in every land and age, to ruin 
and destroy them in body, estate, and soul. 
If there was any criminal whatever who 
deserved capital punishment it was he. He 
was a black-hearted villain who was guilty 
of every crime against life and welfare, 
and his taking off was the protection of 
society from one of its worst foes. 


And now as to the destruction of the 
Canaanites; without going to the length 
needful for an adequate treatment of the 
subject, it may be said, If crime is ever 
punishable by death, if the officers who 
execute the penalty are guiltless of mur- 
der, if God be a sufficient judge to order 
such an execution, and if the great inter- 
ests of mankind can ever both justify and 
demand the making an example of those 
who have broken every law of God and 
outraged every instinct of righteousness in 
man; then is the destruction of the Can- 
aanites, however terrible it may seem, to 
be regarded as just and right and neces- 
sary, and therefore casts no shadow of 
blame upon the great Being who com- 
manded it, or the executors of his will who 
carried his orders into effect. 

It does not seem necessary to argue 
either the justice of capital punishment, 
the guiltlessness of those who execute it, 
the competence of our Supreme Judge to 
order it, or the fitness of the Canaanites to 
be made a terrible example of the justice 
that must sooner or later overtake every 
depraved rebel against God and goodness. 
Any one who will carefully glean from the 
books of Moses the description of the peo- 
ples who inhabited Canaan before the 
conquest, can have no doubt that they were 
bad enough to be selected to illustrate the 
righteous severity of the divine govern- 
ment. It has been charged that the He- 
brews were incited to the carnage of the 
conquest by permission to indulge in every 
vicious excess that was characteristic of 
the conquered. But the truth is that the 
conquerors were warned beforehand that if 
they imitated the crimes for which the 
Canaanites were punished, they should 
themselves meet with the same fate. As, 
indeed, it afterwards happened; for having 
fallen into the same sins, and committed 
the like heinous offenses against divine 
authority and human welfare, they, in their 
turn, were spued out of the land, and had 
captivity or death meted out to them as 
the Canaanites had fared before them. 

There is, however, another consideration 
which ought, we think, to put this accusa- 
tion forever out of court with those who 
can rise to any proper estimate of the value 
of the world’s interests in the fortunes of 
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Christianity. If it was really necessary for 
God to become incarnate in order to save 
sinners, then every part of the preparation 
for his advent becomes infinitely import- 
ant, and the plan of God to make a princi- 
pal part of that preparation through the 
religious education of the Chosen People 
is seen to have been fraught with inesti- 
mable value to the whole human race. But, 
at the time we are considering, that plan 
required for its fulfilment the very land 
which the Canaanites polluted with their 
presence and their crimes. There was no 
spot upon the face of the earth where a 
race might be educated to holiness, and 
fitted to be the custodians and messengers 
of saving truth, so universally did the 
enormous wickedness of heathenism pre- 
vail to contaminate and corrupt society. 
A place had to be cleared, the moral at- 
mosphere of some region had to be made 
breathable, before this step could be taken ; 
and moreover Palestine is, in many ways, 
exactly fitted to be the central point from 


which the truth and its teachers should 
radiate to the earth’s circumference. Was 
this necessity not great enough to justify 
heroic measures? Must a weak sentimen- 
talism toward a race of degenerates stand 
in the way of human progress toward the 
Millenium? If war, dreadful though it 
be, is justified when it opens the way to 
freedom and a higher civilization; if the 
world has thought the welfare of its mil- 
lions a good great enough to be secured 
even at the cost of its noblest heroes ; 
above all, if Heaven could spare the Son 
of God to hang upon the cross for our re- 
demption—why should any one accuse God 
or his people of cruelty when the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan were swept from the 
earth to make room for the divine prelude 
to salvation? Had a flood been the instru- 
ment, or a pestilence, who would have ob- 
jected? Undoubtedly the Hebrews were 
used that the fate of their predecessors 
might be a salutary warning to themselves. 


I1f. Conclusion Warranted by the Investigation 


We can then join David in declaring 
that the “statutes of Jehovah are right”, 
in spite of all that may have been said 
against them. High as are our ethical 
Standards, they are not higher than the 
principles which are embodied in the legis- 
lation of Moses. Much of it is ideal in its 
excellence, all of it was the very best that 
was possible in that early age and that 
rude civilization. It may well cause our 
hearts to rejoice, as it did the heart of 
Israel’s great King, to see such an exhibit 
of moral beauty in that far-off land and 
time, shining, like a star in the midnight 
sky, out of the blackness of that remote 
period. We may well wonder at it, and 
realize that it was no natural evolution out 
of human wisdom and worth, but a revela- 
tion from the God of holiness and love. 


And the Nineteenth Psalm, when it pro- 
nounces the rightness of the Mosaic stat- 
utes renders a verdict far higher and more 
trustworthy than the judgment of King 
David, much as that is to be respected. It 
is the voice of Him who gave these stat- 
utes to the Hebrew Lawgiver, looking 
upon his own legislation, and declaring, as 
he did after his work of creation, It is 
good. Let us rejoice that we can find no 
fault with his doings, that “his works 
praise him, and his saints bless him”. And 
let us realize that this noble code, fresh 
from God’s hand in the early centuries of 
human history, has served as a pattern in 
all subsequent ages, and that much of the 
excellence of all later legislation, and the 
benefit to the human race proceeding from 
it, may be traced to this source! 


————_ 
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The “Higher” Criticism Untenable: 


Whence it 


Proceeds and Whither it Leads 


Rey. Gavin CARLYLE, M.A., MEMBER OF THE BRITISH BIBLE LEAGUE 


The Churches have been too much on 
the mere defensive against the “Higher” 
Criticism. It should be itself sifted as to 
its origin and methods. Whence came it, 
and whither does it lead? 

First, as to its Originators—The Dutch 
Kuenen and one or two German founders, 
who united in giving it the name, were men 
who did not believe in the supernatural, 
nor in miracles, nor prophecy, nor Divine 
manifestations. The avowed object of this 
criticism is, and has been all through, to 
account for the Bible as a mere collection 
of ordinary books apart from all inspiration, 
for which the authors were entirely re- 
sponsible. (See Kuenen’s works.) 

Secondly, as to the Methods adopted by 
the Higher Critics Finding the Bible full 
of the supernatural—of the special revela- 
tions of a personal God, and of miracles 


and prophecies—they sought to get rid of 
this supernatural influence by altering the 
dates of the writings, by supposing many 
of them to be forgeries written ages after 
the period represented, and then antedated 
to deceive the people—as gross a literary 
fraud as can be imagined, which would not 
only do away with inspiration, but destroy 
the character of any book in which it was 
found. In this manner the writings have 
been manipulated all through, till one 
can not tell what is genuine and what 
not. By this easy method they got rid of 
the supernatural and the prophecies, and 
the special messages and manifestations of 
God. Contrary to all usage in criticism, 
they ignore the general historic testimony 
of the Jews. Imagine criticizing Greek lit- 
erature without reference to Greek testi- 
mony ! 


1. Their Main Attack upon the Giving of the Law 


Denial of the Testimony of the Jews 


Let us look at their first and greatest at- 
tempt on which they have founded sug- 
gestions of immense importance as to the 
dates and contents of books. 

There is described distinctly, with all life- 
like reality, in the books of Exodus and 
Leviticus especially, the method in which 
the laws were given to Moses at Sinai, un- 
der the direct guidance of God Himself. 

This account was accepted by the Jews, 
and never disputed through the many ages 
that passed to the coming of the Lord, nor 
in His age. 

But it must be got rid of, for is not 
God’s personal presence there specially re- 
vealed? How was it to be got rid of? By 
imagining that the great part of the law 
was written at different periods—ages later 
—and then dated back and inserted where 
it now stands. But there is not the slight- 
est intelligent foundation for the allega- 
tion—apart from disbelief in God and the 
supernatural. 

The Jews during their long history in 


Palestine believed universally that the whole 
law was given by Moses, under the Divine 
direction, at Mount Sinai. This fact was 
never disputed by the doctors of the Jewish 
law—who must have understood Hebrew 
much better than any of our Hebraists of 
modern times, who study it as a dead lan- 
guage. 

Having once devised the weapons, based 
on mere theories, the critics attempted to 
fix the period at which the different sec- 
tions of the law were written, some of 
them not till after the return from Babylon. 


The Revolutionary Changes as to Dates 


It is to be noted that the whole uncer- 
tainty and confusion of the critics as to 
the dates of books results from their own 
inventions. 

If we take the account as it appears, and 
as it was understood by the Jews, without 
question, for thousands of years, there is 
no difficulty whatever as to the dates of the 
books, including the Psalms, referring to 
the law. The order given in the Bible is 
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perfectly natural; for the law, as revealed, 
was well known from the wilderness per- 
iod. All the difficulties arise thus from the 
mere inventions of the critics. 

Thus we have the whole Jewish history 
for thousands of years in complete harmony 


with the Scriptural representation of 
the giving of the law, without one 
hint even of interpolations. This would 


have been quite impossible if the books 


had been constructed in the method 
supposed by the critics. The Jews had 
the Mosaic codes—the giving of the 


law by Moses at Sinai, and the repeti- 
tion of many of its parts in Deuteronomy, 
and this is in perfect harmony with the 
present order of the books, in which the 
law is noted—represented as completed 
from the age of Moses. 

Ezra is represented merely as reading 
“the book of the law’, which he as the 
chief priest, the representative of Aaron, 
had in his keeping, and had brought from 
Babylon. There is no mention of new 
codes. The several codes as given by God 
to Moses in the wilderness, were always 
held by the Jews to contain the whole law. 
Not the slightest notice was taken in Jew- 
ish history, not even in the Apocrypha, of 
any addition to the codes by Ezra after the 


Exile—indicating most clearly that the rep- 
resentation of the Higher Critics is a delu- 
sion, and has no place in history. Other- 
wise it must have been referred to in the 
later post-exilic period. Such an important 
matter could never have escaped notice. 


The Numerous Interpolations in the Proph- 
ets Incredible 


It is a most singular thing, that if there 
were numerous interpolations in different 
parts of the books, prophetic and other, 
there is not the most distant hint of it, 
through the long ages that preceded the 
coming of the Lord. The Jewish doctors 
of the law must have noticed such. Their 
knowledge of Hebrew, then a living lan- 
guage, in its refinements of meanings, 
was necessarily much greater than that of 
any moderns. Imagine a scholar of 1,000 
or 2,000 years hence, when the English had 
become a dead language, dealing with Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus or Cromwell, and at- 
tempting to find interpolations! What mul- 
titudes would he suppose he had found! 

The whole system is a mere attempt to 
get rid of the supernatural. Yet it has 
been accepted by many professed believers, 
who have done the greatest damage in ac- 
cepting and diffusing it. 


2. The Entire Testimony of the Ages is Against Them 


The testimony of Josephus has been at- 
tacked by the critics, and we do not won- 
der, for his plain matter-of-fact statements 
completely undermine their system. He 
says in his treatise against Appian, after 
narrating the books—those of our own Old 
Testament, as can be clearly shown: 

“During so many ages passed no one has 
been so bold as either to add anything to 
them or take anything from them, or 'to make 
any change in them; but it becomes natural 
to all Jews immediately and from their 
very birth to esteem those books to contain 
Divine doctrines, and to persist in them, 
and, if need be, willingly to die for them”. 

Intelligent testimony is thus all in favor 
of the accuracy of the books, both as to 
contents and dates of origin, and entirely 
against the system of manipulations and 
frauds which are really blasphemous when 


connected with Divine records. 

The critics boast of superiority of intelli- 
gence; but their system by which they at- 
tempt to found a Scripture, based largely 
upon fraud and imposture, is as unintelli- 
gent as it is impossible. With all their 
boasting their position is intellectually weak 
and untenable. The Word of God standeth 
sure as a ROCK, not as a shaky pillar to be 
buttressed by frauds and fictions. 

The self-confidence of our Hebraists is 
extraordinary. They seem to forget that 
there were far abler Hebraists, learned men 
devoted to the law during many ages, to 
whom the language as spoken was perfectly 
familiar, who never believed in anything 
but the Mosaic origin of all the codes of 
law, and who proved by their silence on 
the subject that there were no other codes 
ever suggested even after the Exile. 
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The Baptist Conservative, or Evangelical, View of 
the Atonement 


FroM THE WESTERN RECORDER, AUGUST 12, 1909 


Baptists believe in the atonement made 
by Christ as the only basis of salvation, 
the only means of reconciliation, the only 
ground of justification. Man is by nature 
a sinner, guilty, condemned, lost, and, but 
for the atonement made by Christ, helpless 
and hopeless. 

God is holy and just and must punish 
sin, is Almighty and able to punish sin, He 
cannot lie and has said that sin shall be 
punished; but God is also merciful, hence 
a willing, all-sufficient substitute is pro- 
vided, and Jesus “bore our sins in His 
own body”. God “made Him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him”. 
‘Who gave Himself a ransom for all 


to be testified in due time’. “Being 
justified freely by His grace through 


the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in His blood, to declare 
His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of 
God; to declare, I say, at this time His 
righteousness that He might be just and 
the justifier of him believeth in 
Jesus”. 

The law is not made void, but through 
faith we establish the law. Jesus kept, 
made honorable, magnified «and satisfied 
the law, becoming our accepted substitute, 
His righteousness, His right-doing, is im- 
puted to us, by faith and so we through 
Him have kept the law. He took the sin- 
ner’s place, bore his sins, met the penalty, 
and offers the sinner a child’s place, and 
lets the sinner, who trusts him, go free. 

Justice is not bribed nor cheated but 
fully sustained, and God is still just 
though he justifies the believer in Christ. 
Because Jesus has rendered perfect satis- 
faction by His life and atoning sacrificial 
death, God says, “If we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 


which 


eousness”. Here is the sinner’s only hope, 
Jesus and His atonement, “In whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins”. 

He must not, dares not, trust anything 
else. His pennance, church, baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, not even his repentance 
and faith, but only Jesus. Baptists believe - 
that no man cometh to God except through 
Jesus Christ. 


“Venture on him, venture freely, 
Let no other trust intrude. 

None but Jesus, none but Jesus, 
Can do helpless sinners good”. 


Some years ago there was a Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago. Men dared to set 
up Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Confu- 
cianism, etc., as worthy to be compared to 
the religion of Jesus, God’s Son, the only 
Savior of sinners. So to-day some are 
willing to admit that the priest may ab- 
solve your guilt, baptism may wash away 
your sin, works may merit the favor of 
God and secure your salvation, you may 
get to heaven on the faith and piety of 
your parents. “QO, yes, we are all going to 
the same place, but we are going different 
ways”. But Jesus says, “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life. No man com- 
eth unto the Father but by me’. Peter 
said, “Neither is there salvation in any 
other”. 

The hymn-maker truthfully said, 


“There’s no one to save you but Jesus; 
There’s no other way but his way”. 


Let us faithfully teach men that there is 
no salvation except “through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus”. The condi- 
tions are “Repentance toward God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ”, which re- 
pentance and faith is accompanied by the 
regenerating, cleansing, quickening, life- 
giving power of the Holy Spirit, which is 
the new creation in Christ Jesus, called by 
Paul God’s workmanship. 
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Call to a Conference on Lay Evangelism in 
America 


The following call to a Conference on 
Lay Evangelism, to be held at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York, November 
3 to 5, has been issued. Probably no more 
important gathering will be held this year 
than this assembly of Christian men, who 
will have for the sole subject of considera- 
tion the evangelization of the non-Chris- 
tian multitudes in America. Mr. Hugh R. 
Monro, of New York, is Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements. 


To Christian Laymen:— 

There is no evidence that Jesus Christ 
ever intended that the work of winning all 
mankind to Him should be confined to the 
few of His followers who make up the 
trained ministry. The Spirit-given power 
of witnessing was not limited to the apos- 
tles; it was offered to all the disciples. 

A wide-spread awakening to this fact is 
characterizing these opening years of the 
present century; and in this awakening 
there lies more hope than in any other fact 
in modern Christendom. 

If it is true that 40,000,000 people in the 
United States—nearly half the population— 
have no afhliation with the Christian 
Church, the cause is not far to seek. We 
have been expecting the impossible—that 
the few ministers and evangelists of our 
country should reach and win every soul. 
That can never be. 

America will be won to Christ only when 
the Christian people of America accept the 
responsibility of taking definite and per- 
sistent part, as laymen, in urging the Gos- 
pel upon all the unsaved within their reach. 

In Korea, the number of missionaries 
equals the total number of converts. For 
every Korean convert is a missionary— 
and the eyes of the world are fixed with 
amazement on Korea’s Christian growth. 
Christian America should come up to the 
standard of the heathen land that it is 
evangelizing. 

The large evangelistic campaigns in our 
cities—often richly blessed—are necessary 
only because the Christian layman is not 
doing his simple duty in active evangelism 


all the year round. And the large cam- 
paign can never reach all; general lay 
evangelism can. 

There are varied forms of lay evangel- 
ism, all important. Much is already being 
done; much can be learned by laymen from 
each other, in conference, of methods and 
plans that have been tested but are not yet 
generally known. As no united interde- 
nominational effort has yet been made to 
hold a general conference exclusively on 
this work and these plans whereby Chris- 
tian laymen can cooperate with their pas- 
tors in evangelizing the nation, Therefore 

A conference in the interest of evangel- 
ism by laymen will be held in New York 
City on Wednesday to Friday, November 
3 to 5, 1909. The conference will be for 
the sole purpose of considering how a 
greatly multiplied number of strong Chris- 
tian laymen may be led to engage in per- 
sonal effort for the salvation of souls. 

Personnel.—Laymen from any Evangeli- 
cal Church will be welcomed as delegates. 
It is especially desired that men who are 
in places of responsibility and trust in their 
respective Churches, and young men who 
manifest strength and intelligence in their 
business and professional life, should at- 
tend. 

Scope.—It is no part of the plan of this 
conference to form a new organization, 
and no such organization will be formed. 
It is desired that whatever further effort 
is made for the enlistment and organiza- 
tion of the churches for evangelistic zeal 
shall be directed through existing organi- 
zations. 

Opportunity will be given in connection 
with the sessions of the conference for de- 
nominational rallies, in which with thought 
and prayer definite plans for the prosecu- 
tion of the work denominationally may be 
made. 

The great issues at stake make it ex- 
ceedingly desirable that all who receive this 
announcement shall unite most prayerfully 
and zealously to secure the largest possible 
attendance of representative laymen from 
their respective churches. 
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Outcome.—lIt is hoped that this confer- 
ence, under the guidance of God will re- 
sult :— 

(1) In a direct forward movement by 
laymen for the evangelization of the multi- 
tudes outside the Churches. 

(2) In the incitement, through the inter- 
change of suggestions and experience, to 
more intelligent and effective service of 
those who are already awake as to their 
responsibility. 

(3) In the proclaiming of the Gospel 
message by large numbers of intelligent 
laymen, in out-of-door meetings, in shops 
and factories, and in meetings in theaters 
and other public resorts. 

(4) In the leading of laymen to use the 
common opportunities of daily life and so- 
cial intercourse to speak to their fellows 
about religion and to win men to Christ. 

(5) In the gathering of the main results 
of the Conference into a series of pamph- 
lets which will form the basis of a valu- 
able literature on lay evangelism. 

The Call is signed by the following: 

W. L. Amerman, New York City; Orin 
C. Baker, New York City; O. P. Beckley, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; G. N. Bierce, Dayton, 
Ohio; Joseph Buffington, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
George W. Coleman, Boston, Mass.; John 
H. Converse, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. 
Crawford, Allegheny, Pa.; Henry P. Crow- 
ell, Chicago, Ill.; Franklin W. Ganse, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Thomas S. Gladding, Essex 
Fells, N. J.; Fred S. Goodman, New York 
City; S. D. Gordon, Madison, N. J.; E. W. 
Halford, New York City; William Phillips 


Hall, New York City; Ralph W. Harbison, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Charles Wesley Harman, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; H. J. Heinz, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; H. A. Kinports, New York 
City; Silas McBee, New York City; D. 
W. McWilliams, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. B. 
F. Macfarland, Washington, D. C.; A. T. 
Mahan, Quogue, N. Y.; Fred E. Marble, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Frank H. Marston, 
New York City; Hugh R. Monro, New 
York City; William R. Moody, East North- 
field, Mass.; H. W. Moore, Denver, Col.; 
William D. Murray, Plainfield, N. J.; 
Frederick S. Osgood, Boston, Mass.; W. 
B. Patterson, New York City; Charles A. 
Perkins, Boston, Mass.; Delevan L. Pier- 
son, New York City; Edmund P. Platt, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Henry H. Proctor, 
Boston, Mass.; J. A. Richards, New York 
City; George A. Sanford, New York City; 
Don O. Shelton, New York City; Franklin 
P. Shumway, Boston, Mass.; Robert E. 
Speer, New York City; James M. Speers, 
New York City; Charles Stelzle, New 
York City; Andrew Stevenson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Fred C. Tasker, New York City; 
Charles G. Trumbull, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frederick A. Wallis, New York City; 
Franklin H. Warner, New York City; 
Robert R. White, New York City; A. H. 
Whitford, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. M. Willis, 
New York City; H. Wellington Wood, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S. W. Woodward, 
Washington, D. C. 
LAYMEN’s EVANGELISTIC CONFERENCE, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Room 1201. 


Theological Reaction from Ultra-Liberalism 


Principat T. P. Forsytu, D.D., HacKNEy CoLLLeGE, HAMPSTEAD, ENG. 


An ultra-liberalism in a historic religion 
like Christianity has always this danger— 
that it advance so far from its base as to 
be cut off from supplies, and spiritually 
starved into surrender to the world. If it 
is not then exterminated it is interned in 
a region ruled entirely by the laws of the 
foreign country . Gradually it accommo- 
dates itself to the new population, and is 
slowly absorbed so as to forget the first 
principles of Christ, and to live in a re- 


ligious syncretism which is too much at 
home with the natural man to bear the 
marks of the Lord Jesus. It is what hap- 
pened to most of the Jews in the Exile. 
But there a remnant remained, gathered 
the closer round the living word of the 
Lord, so exotic in the world, and yet so 
charged with the true promise and life of 
the world’s future. And this is also the 
effect of the ultra-liberalism of which I 
speak. It elicits a positive reaction which 
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rallies the Israel of faith. 

When we use the word reaction, let us 
note its two meanings. It may mean, pas- 
sively, mere stampede. Or it may mean 
reacting positively; as a chemical reagent 
does, in the way of repelling the effect of 
something else, and even mastering it. It 
is often said that the effect of the reds and 
ultras of undogmatic religion is reaction in 
the passive sense of retreat, in the negative 
sense of merely throwing people back in 
panic to repristinate a stage which is really 
long outgrown. 

What really happens with those who 
grasp the whole situation is not reaction in 
the sense of flight to cover, but it is the 
deploying of reserves. It is a deeper evolu- 
tion, under stress and crisis, of the re- 
sources latent in vital faith. It is a devel- 
opment, adjusted to the new situation, of 
wealth previously unrealized within our 
evangelical religion. Our depths are shaken 
to the top. We discover and work a gold 
mine on our hereditory estate. The hidden 
riches of our secret power are brought to 
light. A new sense dawns on us of the 
depth, sweep, and solemnity of the trust 
God gave us in His Son. And we wake to 
feel anew, about the Gospel in which we 
slumbered, that God is in this place and 
we knew it not. 

The heresy that creates the stampede is 
incompetent heresy. When the one lightly 
comes the other as lightly goes. But the 
beneficent function of competent heresy is 
to correct, but it is still more to elicit, to 
discover the higher truth to itself, and to 
enhance the Church’s sense of power, even 
when the time is not ripe for scientific ad- 
justment. 

There is another effect—ane of sifting 
and sobering within the Church itself. 
Every crisis has this judging, separating, 
selective, steadying effect. It makes clearer 
and sharper the line between the real pos- 
sessors of an evangelical, a living, saving 
faith, and those who are merely spiritual. 
It clarifies. And it brings to their feet 
some who may have been but dabbling with 
belief and toying with negation. 

When we write off entirely the worldly 
people who care for none of these things, 
and the light people who trifle with them, 
the real strife appears as what it was in 
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the first century of Christianity in the issue 
between Jew and Christian. It becomes 
the issue between the men of religion and 
the men of faith; between those who rev- 
erence and those who worship Christ; be- 
tween those who beatify Him and those 
who deify Him; between those who honor 
Him with a certain discrimination and re- 
serve, and those who trust their whole soul 
and world to Him for ever and ever; be- 
tween those who treat Him with admira- 
tion or even affection, and those who give 
Him faith—which is a thing which can be 
given to no created being, even were he 
created before the worlds, but to God 
alone. 

It is an issue between those who regard 
Him as the greatest contribution ever made 
to the human soul, and those who view 
Him as the one consummation and satis- 
faction of the holy will of God. We are 
driven to a vital choice, within Christianity 
itself, between an ego-centric and a theo- 
centric religion. It is not clear enough 
when we talk about a Christo-centric Chris- 
tianity. Even with Christ in the center we 
must go on to ask a question which divides 
Christianity into two streams, one of which 
ends in the eternal kingdom of holy God, 
and the other in the brief sovereignty of 
spiritual man. We have to ask, in the Gos- 
pel’s interest, whether Christ is central to 
a glorified Humanity or to a glorious God; 
whether man’s chief end is to develop, by 
Christ’s aid, the innate spiritual resource of 
a splendid race, or to let the development 
flow from its reconciliation, redemption, and 
subjection to God’s holy will by Him. 

What we are developing at the moment 
is an anthropo-centric Christianity. God 
and Christ are practically treated as the 
means to an end that is nearer to our en- 
thusiasm than anything else—the consum- 
mation and perfecting of humanity. The 
chief value of religion, then, is not its 
value to God, but its value for the com- 
pleting and crowning of life, whether the 
great life of the race or the personal life 
of the individual. Love Christ, we are 
urged, if you would draw out all that it is 
in you to be. Our eye is kept first upon 
our-self-culture, our sanctification, in some 
form, by realizing a divine presence or 
indwelling, with but a secondary reference 
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to the divine purpose. God is drawn into 
the circle of our spiritual interests, the 
interests of man’s spiritual culture, as its 
mightiest ally and helper. 

We have many kinds of effort—some 
genial, some ascetic—for the development 
and deepening of the soul’s life, in some 
of which the spiritual man is thought to 
be a stage higher than the Gospel man. 
Whereas, if we forgot our spiritual life 
after a wise and godly sort, and lived 
more to God, His finished Gospel, and that 
purpose of a kingdom for which Christ 
died, he would take better care of our 
spiritual life than all our forced culture of 
it. In a subtle way this tendency is less 
Christo-centric than ego-centric. It is mo- 
nastic. It is not theo-centric, For in any 
theo-centric faith man lives for the wor- 
ship and glory of God and for the ebedi- 
ence to His revelation of Himself; which 
is not in man, and not in spirituality, but 
in Christ, in the historic, super-historic, 
Christ. Christ is not the revelation of man, 
but of God’s will for man; not of the God 
always in us, but of the God once and for 
all for us. Christ did not come in the first 
instance to satisfy the needs and instincts 
of our diviner self, but to honor the claim 
of a holy God upon us, crush our guilt 
into repentant faith, and create us anew 
in the act. He did not come in the first 
instance to consecrate human nature, but 
to hallow God’s name in it. He came to 
fulfil God’s will in the first place and to 
fulfil human destiny only in second place 
and by consequence. 

These two streams may not seem far 
apart in their origin, but they part widely 
as they flow on. And one flows by the 
City of God and His Kingdom, and the 
other is lost at length in the desert. The 
one makes Christ and Christianity to cul- 
minate and be exhausted in the service of 
man, the other makes their first work al- 
ways to be the honor and worship of God. 
In that worship man grows to all his des- 
tiny, and warms, and even melts, in per- 
petual brotherly love and service. The 
one makes the centre of Christianity the 
ideal of Christ, the other the Cross of 
Christ. One makes the Cross the apothe- 
osis of sacrifice with a main effect on man, 
the other makes it the Atonement with its 


first effect on God. The result of the lat- 
ter is a Church; of the former, a social 
State more or less spiritualized, and more 
or less fleeting. The latter postulates the 
deity of Christ, the other but some rela- 
tive divinity. 

The Godhead of Christ is a faith that 
grows out of that saved experience in the 
Cross which is not only the mark but the 
being of a church; so that undogmatic 
Christianity is foreign, false, and fatal to 
any church. The deity of Christ is the 
necessary expression of such a church’s 
sense of what God has done for the soul in 
Christ. It is the theological expression 
of the experience which makes Christianity, 
the experience that when we commit our- 
selves in faith to Christ we are in actual 
communion with God. God is in us and 
we in God when we are in Christ, when 
we are what Christ makes us to be. It is 
upon this experience that the Church is 
thrown back in every challenge or crisis. 
With all its might the Christian Church 
repudiates the Unitarian position of 
Wernle, that “there is much Christianity 
without faith in Christ’. Christian men 
are made to ask if they really have Christ 
in such a way as to have God in Him and 
Him alone. They are made to examine 
their personal faith and that of their 
Church. They are led to ask if Christ has 
not been ceasing to be the sacrament on 
earth of God’s real presence, and becom- 
ing but the prophet or saint of a God re? 
mote, however immanent. 

They are roused to put such questions as 
these: Would it make a real difference to 
me if Christ were not God, if in Christ 
God were not in His world uniquely and 


‘once and for all? Can the old faith live on 


its new phase? Can we sustain the old 
worship? Can we keep near to a God who 
is only near to us in an immanent sense? 
Can a Christ who only ministers to the 
world by giving it fresh hope, confidence 
in itself, cure the awful and growing ego- 
ism of the world, or only sublimate it? 
Can our souls find rest in a Christ who 
only says, “Come unto Me, and behold 
what you may be if you are true to your 
best self, and true to Humanity, as I am”? 

Such questions are forced on us; and we 
are driven, by God’s grace, to repair a 
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slackness that was coming upon our com- 
munion with Christ, a shallowness too 
easily exploited, and to reduce a distance 
that was growing between us, and that 


failed to alarm us because we dreamily 
took our sympathy with Him for our faith 
in Him. 


Moses’ Provision to Perpetuate His Great System" 


Proressor W. W. Moors, D.D., LL.D., RICHMOND, VA. 


I. The Essential Greatness of Moses and His Work 


Moses the Hebrew law-giver was perhaps 
the greatest mere man that ever lived. His 
influence has probably been stronger, more 
far reaching and more beneficent than that 
of any other teacher and organizer in the 
history of the world except alone our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The teachings of Moses have 
largely determined the history and influence 
of three of the great religions of mankind— 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christian- 
ity. He was a many-sided man. He was 
preeminent both as a man of thought and 
a man of action. 

In the realm of letters he excelled alike 
as a writer of prose and a writer of poetry, 
as shown in the matchless narratives of 
Genesis, the ringing pean of deliverance at 
the Red Sea, and that lofty and melancholy 
hymn, the goth Psalm, the power of which 
is shown in the fact that it has been made 
a part of every funeral service in Christen- 
dom—so that these deathless words about 
death are still read every day over the mor- 
tal remains of many thousands of our fel- 
low men. And when your time comes and 
mine, the minister who officiates, will pro- 
nounce over our lifeless clay the threnody 


_ *A portion of Professor Moore’s Sermon on ‘‘ Re- 
ligion 1n the House”, as Retiring Moderator of the 
ae Presbyterian General Assembly, May 20. 


that Moses wrote three thousand years ago. 
In view of what the Bible tells us about his 
temperament and his defects as a speaker, 
it would hardly be expected that Moses 
should excel in the oratorical style. Yet 
Professor Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, who has made the literary forms of 
Scripture his specialty, says that he once 
read through on three successive days, each 
at a single sitting, an oration of Demos- 
thenes, one of Burke, and the book of 
Deuteronomy, and he had the feeling at the 
time that neither of the other two rose to 
the oratorical level of the speeches of 
Moses. 


According to Josephus, Moses was also a 
brilliant and victorious soldier, and on the 
occasion of an Ethiopian invasion took 
command of the Egyptian army, repulsed 
the invaders from the very gates of Mem- 
phis, drove them back into their own coun- 
try, and captured their capital. His pre- 
eminence as statesman, legislator and or- 
ganizer is seen in the fact that to him are 
traced back nearly all the formative ideas 
and institutions of the most influential peo- 
ple that ever lived. In the wealth of his 
endowments, in the grandeur of his charac- 
ter, and in the massiveness of his work, he 
is a colossal figure. 
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The Essentials of Moses’ System, and His Provision for Per- 


petuating His Work 


But when that towering personality 
passed away, would not the work he had 
done fall to the ground? His work would 
certainly have been incomplete had he not 
made provision for the perpetuation of it 
after his death; and in nothing does the 
greatness of the man appear more clearly 
than in the measures which he adopted for 
‘is purpose. 

(Vol. xi—12) 


In the book of Deuteronomy we have the 
closing addresses of the aged leader to his 
people, and in the paragraph before us 
(Deut. vi. 4-9), we find the three essentials 
of his system, viz., a Theology, a Religion, 
and a Pedagogy. 


1. The Mosaic System Contains a Theology 
“Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is 
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one Lord”. No other portion of the Scrip- 
tures has had so strong an influence on the 
character and career of the Hebrew race as 
this. It is the Holy of holies of their Bible 
—the central article of their faith—the key- 
stone of their creed. It is repeated morn- 
ing and evening in the daily ritual in every 
land where there is a Hebrew synagogue 
or a Hebrew home. It is bound upon mil- 
lions of arms and foreheads. It is nailed 
upon millions of door-posts. In every way 
it has been emphasized to the eye as well 
as the ear. In the original text the final 
letters of the first and last words of the 
verse are majuscula, i. c., printed much lar- 
ger than the ordinary size, so that, as soon 
as the book is opened, this verse leaps from 
the page as it were and seizes the attention 
of the reader. These two letters form to- 
gether a word meaning “witness”, the ut- 
terance of this verse being accounted by the 
Jews a witness for the faith. 

Nor are the Jews alone in stressing this 
doctrine of the Divine Unity. The Moham- 
medans give it an equally conspicuous place 
in their creed. Five times every day the 
muezzin climbs to the minaret and calls the 
faithful to prayer with the words: “There 
is no god but God’. The importance at- 
tached by Christians to the doctrine of the 
exclusive Deity of Jehovah is too well 
known to require further mention. But in 
the time of Moses there was need of special 
emphasis on the Unity of God. He and his 
people had just come out of a land which 
was the very hot-bed of polytheism—where, 
as Herodotus said, it was easier to find a 
god than a man—a land where the people 
had deified the sun and worshipped that, 
where they had deified the Nile and wor- 
shipped that, where they had deified bulls 
and rams and cats and worshipped them. 

Over against this riot of polytheism, 
Moses taught that God is one, supreme, 
almighty, creator and lord of all, loving and 
gracious—“our God”. And it is impossible 
to overestimate the world’s debt to him for 
doing it. For, explain it how you will, 
polytheism degrades and monotheism exalts. 
The product of the one dies, the product of 
the other endures. The religion of Egypt 
has perished, the religion of Israel abides. 
And the explanation is not far to seek. For 
belief in one God, righteous and almighty, 


is the indispensable condition of a calm, 
courageous, conservative mind and a ra- 
tional view of human affairs. It steadies, 
strengthens and lifts the whole character 
and life of the individual and the commu- 
nity to know that this universe is the 
thought of one mind, that it is under the 
control of one hand, and that in all its parts 
it moves to the accomplishment of. one 
great end. To any one therefore who may 
suppose that this is all academic and far 
removed from the practical interests of our 
land and time we would say that a sound 
theology is one of the most practical of 
things because it affects directly the temper 
of the mind, the steadiness of the charac- 
ter, and the quality of the work. 


2. The Mosaic System Embodies a Religion 


Further, Moses not only gave a Theology 
but a Religion. He not only taught what 
we are to believe concerning God, but also 
what duty God requires of us: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul and with all thy 
might”. 

This, as you will remember, is the pas- 
sage cited by our Lord as the first and 
great commandment of the Law. And it is 
a commandment which is “peculiar to re- 
vealed religion”. (That is only to say, in 
other words, that it presupposes redemp- 
tion.) We could not imagine such a pre- 
cept in the religion of Greece or of Rome, 
and, of course, we do not find it there. The 
gods of Greece and Rome were largely 
apotheoses of human prowess or human 
vice, and it was impossible for any one to 
love them in any conceivable sense of the 
word. Could you have asked one of the 
ancient Romans, “Do you love Jupiter?” he 
would have answered, “I fear Jupiter, but 
I can not love an unprincipled omnipotence 
of selfishness and lust”. And so of all the 
deities of their pantheon. “Neither the 
place they hold in the universe, nor their 
characters and relations to each other, nor 
their attitude to men, inspire any such emo- 
tion’. It is altogether different with the 
God of Israel. Of him Moses says, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God. 

It is often said that love can not be com- 
manded, but that has only a limited truth. 
Granted certain relations between persons, 
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and love is demanded by the very nature of 
the case; if it is awanting, its absence is 
the gravest of moral faults, and brings in- 
numerable others in its train; till it comes, 
literally, nothing can be right. 

Thus closely related then are Theology 
and Religion: God revealed to us as one 
and supreme, holy and loving—that is The- 
ology; our love responding to God’s—the 
total self-surrender of man’s being to his 
Maker—that is Religion. 


3. The Mosaic System Formulates a Peda- 
§08sy 

But a third point remains. By what 
means can these two indispensable things, 
Theology and Religion, be preserved from 
generation to generation? How can we se- 
cure the preservation among men of this 
true knowledge of God and this genuine de- 
yotion to his service? 

It is his answer to this question which I 
say puts the cap-stone on the proof of 
Moses’ greatness; for he teaches that the 
only effective method of conserving and 
perpetuating true knowledge of God and 
loving obedience to his will is the training 
of the children in religion, that the respon- 
sibility for this training rests chiefly on the 
parent, and that the home is the mainstay 
of religion. Hear him: 


“These words which I command thee this 
day shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates”. 

The whole matter and form of this in- 
junction assume that religion is the para- 
mount concern of human life. Observe: 
“These words shall be in thine heart’— 
not merely memorized but understood and 
loved—only he can effectually teach God’s 
commands to others who himself obeys 
them from the heart—“Children like teach- 
ers who talk out of their hearts”. 

“And thou shalt teach them diligently’— 
the Hebrew says “sharped them”—unto thy 
children—make the truth pointed—cause it 
to penetrate into their minds”. 

“And thou shalt talk of them” at home 


and by the way, in the evening and in the 
morning, “With all the familiar ease of 
conversation”; no anxiety need ever be felt 
as to the future of children who come from 
homes where the word of God is talked of 
naturally, easily, affectionately. 

“And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thy hand, and they shall be for front- 
lets between thine eyes”. The Jews, as all 
know, have interpreted this injunction liter- 
ally and have based upon it the custom of 
wearing phylacteries at prayers. A piece 
of parchment containing this passage (Deut. 
vi. 4-9) and three other passages in which 
the same command is given (Ex. xiii. I-10, 
11-16, and Deut. xi. 13-21), is sewed up in 
a small cubical leather box, with thongs at- 
tached, by means of which this box is bound 
upon the arm or the forehead. But the 
language is figurative, and the real mean- 
ing of the command is that, as the hands 
are the instruments of action and the eyes 
the organs of direction and the forehead 
the chamber of thought and purpose, God’s 
law should direct all our work and hallow 
all our thoughts—every part of the life 
should be ruled by it—it should be as con- 
stantly present to view as if bound upon 
the person. 

“And thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house and upon thy gates”. 
This also the Jews have interpreted liter- 
ally—hence the Mezuzah, that is the square 
piece of parchment inscribed with Deut. 
vi. 4-9 and ix. 13-21, which, rolled up and 
enclosed in a small cylinder of wood or 
metal, is nailed to the right hand post of 
every door in a Jewish house. On the out- 
side of the parchment the word Shaddai 
(Almighty) is written, and a portion of the 
cylinder is cut out so that this word may 
be plainly seen. The pious Jew when pass- 
ing in or out touches the divine name, 
kisses his finger, and says in Hebrew Psalm 
exxi. 8, “The Lord shall preserve thy going 
out and thy coming in from this time forth 
and even forevermore”. But here too the 
language is figurative and the real meaning 
is that God’s law is to rule the whole 
house—that it is to be kept in view in all 
goings forth to toil and in all returnings 
for rest. 

God’s Ideal of Home Training in Religion 

I have ventured to give this unusual mass 
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of exegetical details in order to show, not 
only how every word of this Mosaic scheme 
of pedagogy emphasizes the transcendent 
importance of religion, but also how every 
detail of this divinely appointed system of 
home training accentuates the responsibility 
of parents. The word of God is to be in 
the heart, it is to be taught diligenily to 
the children, it is to be harpooned into their 
minds, it is to be the subject of talk cs a 
part of our life, we are to speak of it as 


naturally as we breathe or eat; it is to dom- 
inate the whole man—head, eyes, hands, to 
regulate the whole life—thoughts, purpeses, 
actions, it is to rule the whole house—to 
hallow the home in all its phases of activity 
or rest all its goings out and comings in. 
That is God’s ideal of home training in 
religion. If it is ever to be realized it must 
be realized through the faithfulness of par- 
ents. 


Our Seminary Curriculum: What Ought It to Be? 


REv. 


B. B. WarrieLp, D.D., LL.D., PRroressor or THEOLOGY, 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Much of the confusion into which 
opinion as to the proper curriculum of a 
theological seminary is apparently drifting, 
seems to arise from altering, or perhaps 
we would better say varying, conceptions 
of the functions of the ministry for which 
the theological seminary is intended to pro- 
vide a training. A low view of the func- 
tions of the ministry will naturally carry 
with it a low conception of the training 
necessary for it. A rationalistic view of 
the functions of the ministry entails a cor- 
responding conception of the training 
which fits for it. An evangelical view of 
the functions of the ministry demands a 
consonant training for that ministry. And 
a high view of the functions of the min- 
istry on evangelical lines inevitably pro- 
duces a high conception of the training 
which is needed to prepare men for the 
exercise of these high functions. 

Our Episcopalian brethren are complain- 
ing bitterly of the difficulties they are ex- 
periencing in obtaining candidates for 
orders with anything like adequate equip- 
ment. They may enact canons galore re- 
quiring real and precise tests to be applied. 
What they find impossible is to convince 
either examiners or examined that these 
tests should be seriously applied. They do 
not see the use of it, when all that is re- 
quired of the clergy is Ut pueris placeant 
et declamationes fiant. Pretty nearly any- 
body seems to them “to know enough to 
get along in a parish”. 

Similar difficulties are not unknown 


to Presbyterians. All the requirements 
which can be stuffed into a Form of 
Government will not secure that a high 
standard of training will be maintained, if 
a suspicion forms itself in the minds of 
the administrators of this Form of Gov- 
ernment that a minister does not need 
such learning. And this suspicion will in- 
evitably form itself—and harden into a 
conviction—if the functions of the minis- 
ter come to be conceived lowly; if the 
minister comes to be thought of, for ex- 
ample, fundamentally as merely the head 
of a social organization from whom may 
be demanded pleasant manners and exec- 
utive ability; or as little more than a zeal- 
ous “promoter” who knows how to seek 
out and attach to this enterprise a multi- 
tude of men; or as merely an entertaining 
lecturer who can be counted upon to 
charm away an hour or two of dull Sab- 
baths; or even—for here we have, of 
course, an infinitely higher conception—as 
merely an enthusiastic Christian eager to 
do work for Christ. If a minister’s whole 
function is summed up in these or such 
things—we might as well close our theo- 
logical seminaries, withdraw our candi- 
dates from the colleges and schools, and 
seek recruits for the ministry among the 
capable young fellows about town. The | 
“three R’s” will constitute all the literary 
equipment they require; their English — 
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Bible their whole theological outfit; 
zeal their highest spiritual attainment. 
It has not been characteristic of the 
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tionalistic bodies to think meanly of the 
functions of the minister or of the equip- 
ment requisite to fit him to perform them. 
Their tendency has been to treat the min- 
ister rather as an intellectual than as a 
religious guide; and they have rather 
secularized than vulgarized his training. 
For a hundred years, now, our Unitarian 
friends have been urging upon us this 
secularized conception of the ministerial 
functions and of the minister’s training. 
Ex-president Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard, for example, winningly commended 
it to us a quarter of a century ago in a 
much-talked of article in The Princeton 
Review, but was happily set right by Dr. 
F. L. Patton in the next number. What 
now attracts attention is that this secu- 
larized conception has begun to wander 
away from home in these last days, and 
to invade evangelical circles. It is a high- 
ly honored Presbyterian elder whose voice 
carries far over the land, who has lately 
told us that the proper function of the 
minstry is to mediate modern advances in 
knowledge to the people, through the 
churches. Were that true, the ministry 
would no longer be a spiritual office, but 
only an educational agency; and training 
for it should be sought not in the theo- 
logical seminaries, but in the universities. 
He would be the best-equipped minister 
who had obtained the most thorough 
knowledge, not of the ways of God with 
men and the purposes of God’s grace for 
men, but of the most recent currents of 
thought and fancy which flow up and 
down in the restless hearts of men. 
Extremes meet. Pietist and Rationalist 
have ever hunted in couples and dragged 
down their quarry together. They may 
differ as to why they deem theology mere 
lumber, and would not have the prospective 
minister waste his time in acquiring it. 
The one loves God so much, the other 
loves him so little, that he does not care 
to know him, but they agree that it is not 


worth while to learn to know him. 
The simple English Bible seems to 
be the one sufficient equipment for 


the minister, because in the fervor of 
his religous enthusiasm, it seems to him 
enough for the renovating of the world, 
just to lisp its precious words to man. It 


seems to the other all the theological equip- 
ment a minister needs, because in his view 
the less theology a minister has the better. 
He considers him ill-employed in poring 
over Hebrew and Greek pages, endeavor- 
ing to extract their real meaning—for 
what does it matter what their real mean- 
ing is? The prospective minister would, 
in his opinion, be better occupied in ex- 
panding his mind by contemplation of the 
great attainments of the human spirit, and 
in learning to know that social animal, 
Man, by tracing out the workings of his 
social aptitudes and probing the secrets 
of his social movements. 

If the minister is simply an advance 
agent of modern culture, a kind of Uni- 
versity-Extension lecturer, whose whole 
function is to “elevate the masses” and 
“improve the social organism”’,—why, of 
course, art and literature should take the 
place of Greek and Hebrew, and “Soci- 
ology” the place of Theology in our semi- 
nary curriculum. If the whole function 
of the minister is “inspirational” rather 
than “instructional”, and his work is fin- 
ished when the religious nature of man is 
roused to action, and the religious emo- 
tions are set surging, with only a very 
vague notion of the objects to which the 
awakened religious affections should turn, 
or the ends to which the religious activi- 
ties, once set in motion, should be directed, 
—why, then, no doubt we may dispense 
with all serious study of Scripture, and 
content ourselves with the employment of 
its grand music merely to excite religious 
susceptibilities. 

But, if the minister is the mouth-piece 
of the Most High, charged with a message 
to deliver, to expound and enforce; stand- 
ing in the name of God before men, to 
make known to them who and what this 
God is, and what his purposes of grace 
are, and what his will for his people,— 
then, the whole aspect of things is changed, 
Then, it is the prime duty of the minister 
to know his message; to know the in- 
structions which have been committed to 
him for the people, and to know them 
thoroughly; to be prepared to declare 
them with confidence and with exactness, 
to commend them with wisdom, and to 
urge them with force and defend them with 
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skill, and to build men up by means of 
them into a true knowledge of God and 
of his will, which will be unassailable in 
the face of the fiercest assault. 

No second-hand knowledge of the rev- 
elation of God for the salvation of a ruined 
world can suffice the needs of a ministry 
whose function it is to convey this revela- 
tion to men, commend it to their accept- 
ance and apply it in detail to their needs 
—to all their needs, from the moment that 
they are called into participation in the 
grace of God, until the moment when they 
stand perfect in God’s sight, built up by 
his Spirit into new men. For such a min- 
istry as this the most complete knowledge 
of the wisdom of the world supplies no 
equipment; the most fervid enthusiasm of 
service leaves without furnishing. Nothing 
will suffice for it but to know; to know 
the Book; to know it at first hand; and to 
know it through and through. And what 
is required first of all for training men for 
such a ministry is that the Book should be 
given them in its very words as it has 
come from God’s hand and in the fullness 
of its meaning, as that meaning has been 
ascertained by the labors of generations 
of men of God who have brought to bear 
upon it all the resources of sanctified 
scholarship and consecrated thought. 


How worthily our fathers thought of 
the ministry! And what wise provision 
they made for training men for it, when 
they set out the curriculum of their first 
theological seminary! This curriculum 
was framed with the express design that 
those who pursued it should come forth 
from it these five things: ‘‘a sound Bibli- 
cal critic’; “a defender of the Christian 
faith”; “an able and sound divine”; “a 
useful preacher and faithful pastor”; and 
a man “qualified to exercise discipline and 
to take part in the government of the 
Church in all its judicatures’’. 

A well-rounded minister this, one equal 
to the functions which belong to a minister 
of the New Testament order. But that we 
may have such ministers, we must provide 
such a training for the ministry as will 
produce such ministers. And that means 
nothing less than that our theological cur- 
riculum should provide for the serious 
mastery of the several branches of theo- 
logical science. A comprehensive and 
thorough theological training is the con- 
dition of a really qualified ministry. When 
we satisfy ourselves with a less compre- 
hensive and thorough theological training, 
we are only condemning ourselves to a 
less qualified ministry. 


Genius and Its Imitations 


Lord Rosebery’s character sketch of 
Lord Kelvin was fine and felt. He said: 
“What most struck me was his tenacity, 
his laboriousness, his indefatigable humility. 
In him was visible none of the supercilious- 
ness and scorn which sometimes embraces 
the strongest intellects. Without conde- 
scension he placed himself at once on a 
level with his companion, That has seem- 
ed to me characteristic of such great men 
of science as I have met”. We have often 
wondered how it is that while the great 
men of science—the Darwins, Kelvins—are 
like this, the smaller men, the men who 


have never originated anything, but have 
merely tried to suck in the ideas of the 
masters, so often are impatient, spiteful, 
jealous, assertive, impressed as profoundly 
by their own superiority as by the stupid- 
ity of nine-tenths of humanity. That this 
is the attitude of the lesser fry of science, 
its sticklebacks and tadpoles, no one will 
deny. The little scientist is almost invari- 
ably too clever by half. He hangs up pic- 
tures of Darwin in his study. His talk is 
of Darwin. Yet he has as little of the 
heart as he has of the brain of that great 
master.—London Saturday Review, | 


‘ 
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The International Lessons in Their Historical 
and Literary Setting 


Constructive Studies in Acts---Part Fourth---Section 2 


The Extension of the Gospel to the Western Roman-Gentile World 
---Continued 


DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Studies Thirty-Sixth to Thirty-Eighth—Acts xxiv. I—xxvi. 32 


Section II—SECOND STAGE IN THE MOVEMENT OF PAUL THE PRISON- 
ER TOWARDS ROME—IN CAESAREA :—IN THE SERIES OF TRIALS OR EXAMINATIONS 
DURING Two YEARS IN THE ROMAN CAPITAL OF PALESTINE; THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
RoMAN EMPIRE BEING USED IN VINDICATING AND PROTECTING PAUL AS AGAINST HIS 
JewisH AcCUSERS, AND IN CONSTRAINING THE UNRIGHTEOUS PROVINCIAL RULERS IN DE- 
CIDING THAT HE SHALL BE SENT TO ROME ror TRIAL BEFORE Nero.—Acts xxiv. I—xxvi. 32. 

[For the Analysis of Part Fourth and the Studies embraced in this Section see 
Aug.-Sept. issue, p. 121. 


In Section 1 Paul the Prisoner is in Jerusalem; in Section 2, in Caesarea; in Sec- 
tion 3, on the Way to Rome and in Rome.] 


(A) Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Sixth Study 
Acts xxiv. 1-27—Lesson for October 24—Part Fourth, Section 2 


Tuirty-SixtH Stupy.—PAUL’S FORMAL TRIAL BEFORE FELIX FOR 
DISLOYALTY TO ROME:—TueE Jrewisu RULERS AND THEIR EMIs- 
SARIES FOLLOWED PAUL IMMEDIATELY TO CAESAREA AND PRESSED 
AGAINST HIM THE TRUMPED-UP CHARGE OF DISLOYALTY TO ROME; IN 
THE COURSE OF THE TRIAL FOR WHICH HIS DEFENSE, AS WELL AS HIS 
SUBSEQUENT PREACHING BEFORE DRUSILLA, CONVINCED THE GoOv- 
ERNOR OF HIS INNOCENCE UNDER RoMAN LAW; WHO NEVERTHELESS 
PosTPONED HIS DECISION FOR Two YEARS, BUT WHo, DESPITE HIs 
VENALITY AND COWARDICE WAS CONSTRAINED BY OMNIPOTENT ROMAN 
Justice AND Law To Keep Paut 1n Sarety.—Acts xxiv. 1-27. 


[The Topic of the International Lesson assigned to October 24 is “Paul a Prisoner 
before Festus and Agrippa”. Its Scripture is Acts xxv. 6—26, 32. The Committee does 
not attempt to bring out the Historical and Literary Connections, either as a part of the 
Roman Trials preparatory to Sending Paul to Rome, or of the Providential Movement 
taking him thither. ] 


1. Study the Course of the Apostate Jewish Rulers, in Hastening to Caesarea with 
their Emissaries to Press their Suit Against Paul, with False Charges and before the 
Corrupt Roman Governor Felix, and Tertullus’ Weak Presentation of their Case.—Acts 
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[A careful inspection of Luke’s narrative 
will show the Rapid March of Events. It 
was only a few days from the time when 
Paul left Caesarea after the Prophecy of 
Agabus until his return to that place with 
the Prophecy literally fulfilled. And in it 
all the promptness of Jewish hate is 
equalled by that of Roman justice alone. 
Paul “is in prison, but he is safe from the 
malice of the Jews, and no doubt feels a 
sense of rest”.] 


(1) Five Days after Paul’s Departure 
from Jerusalem, the High Priest, Accom- 
panied by Representatives of the Council 
and a Hired Advocate, Followed Paul to 
Caeserea to Prosecute the Case before Fe- 
ix GACtsscxlyael a 


“Jewish hatred is hot after the prey. It 
is but twelve days (ver. 11) since Paul 
landed at Caesarea on his way to Jerusalem. 
But when two long years have elapsed 
(ver. 27) Paul is still in bonds. Mercy de- 
parts with slow steps. The Jew has abund- 
ant time for reflection and repentance. But 
after two years he is no better. The period 
embraced here is from the early summer of 
58 A. D. to the autumn of 60” (Stifler). 

“The reckoning may be this. Arriving at 
Jerusalem in the evening Paul meets the 
elders (1st day, xxi. 18); joins the devo- 
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tees (v. 26); on the fifth day after this 
he is seized (v. 27); he appears before the 
Sanhedrin (xxii. 30); is sent to Caesarea 
(xxill. 31); and makes his defense on the 
fifth day after he had left Jerusalem 
(xxiv. 1)” (Par. Bible). 


(2) Tertullus, in behalf of the Jewish 
Authorities, formally and falsely Charged 
Paul before Felix with Sedition, Heresy 
and Profanation of the Temple; in which 
the Jews “Joined in Assailing” him (Acts 
XXiv. 2-9). 


Tertullus artfully began with flattering 
Felix, whom, although a vigorous ruler, 
Tacitus and Josephus agree in pronounc- 
ing one of the worst men ever sent out as 
ruler of a Roman province.—He skilfully 
put the charge of sedition first, as the only 
one of which Roman Law could take cog- 
nizance, concealing the fact that the Jews 
were beating Paul to death when Lysias 
rescued him; denounced the prisoner “ora- 
torically’ as a Universal Pest, instead of 
furnishing evidence of his charges.—The 
Jews not merely “assented” to the plea of 
Tertullus, but (as the Rev. Ver., agreeing 
with the Greek, reads), “joined in the 
charge”. 


2. Study Paul’s Masterly Defense of himself,—in which he Denied the Charges; 
Appealed to the Governor’s own Means of Knowledge of the pertinent Facts Involved; 


and Challenged his Accusers to Prove Anything Against Him,—Convinced by which of 


the Prisoner’s Innocence, the Governor nevertheless Postponed his Decision for Fear 


of the Jews.—Acts xxiv. 10-23. 


(1) Paul in Replying to the Representa- 
tions of the Sanhedrin, after a courteous 
Address to the Governor, Denied all their 
Charges, Appealed to the Ruler’s Knowl- 
edge of the Situation in Confirmation of 
his Denials, and Challenged the Jews to 
furnish Proofs (Acts xxiv. 10-13). 

The Denial of Paul was absolute and 
sweeping. The fact of his going up to 
Jerusalem for the very purpose of wor- 
shipping in the Temple exposed the folly 
of their charge that he intended to dese- 
crate the Temple. 


“Neither had they caught him engaged in 
the discussion of controversial questions, 
nor had he by speaking in public caused 


any tumult. He had done none of these 
things either in the synagogue or on the 
streets. He had in no way or manner 
caused any disturbance; and it was not 
possible for his accusers to prove to the 
Governor the least item in what they had 
charged him with” (Weiss). 


(2) On the contrary, however, Paul just 
as positively Declared his Adherence to the 
Christian Faith, which he confidently Af- 
firmed to be but a Form of Judaism, and 
indeed the True Judaism (Acts xxiv. 14- 
Zrys 


“To the charge of the accusing Jews, that 
the Gospel was the by-way of a sect, St. 
Paul then farther opposes the assurance 
that after this way he was serving the God 
of his fathers (ver. 14). In this assurance, 


~~ 
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he again declares that faith in Christ is 
only a peculiar kind of Judaism; or rather, 
since Paul does not, at the time, think any 
other Judaism admissible, that it is the only 
form of true Judaism.. This is just the re- 
verse of the supposition according to which 
the Sanhedrin treated the Apostles from 
the outset, as if, by proclaiming the name 
of Jesus, it was intended to set up, and get 
acknowledged, some god strange to Israel. 
Since, then, Paul asserts that, aiter the way 
of the Gospel, he worshipped the God of 
his fathers, the reply serves the same pur- 
pose as that which St. Peter had in view, 
when he showed that the name of the sal- 
vation, which he proclaimed with his com- 
panions, was none other than the name of 
Jehovah” (Baumgarten). 


Paul’s ground taken here is that of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in which Christian- 
ity is presented as the ultimate outcome of 
true Judaism, and indeed its foreordained 
completion and consummation. 


(3) Although Convinced, from his knowl- 
edge of the Gospel and through Paul’s De- 
fense, of Paul’s Innocence, Felix neverthe- 
less adopted the Suggestion of Tertullus 
(ver. 8) and Deferred his Decision,—grant- 
ing the Prisoner in the meantime all the 


Freedom consistent with safe Custody 


(Acts xxiv. 22, 23). 


“Felix knew too much of Christianity 
(see ver. 10), and of the Jews’ hatred of 
it, to be easily deceived by their misrepre- 
sentations: but he was unwilling to dis- 
please them or lose his chance of a bribe 
(ver. 26) by at once acquitting Paul. He 
therefore put off the matter, adopting the 
suggestion of Tertullus” (Par. Bible). 


Those of Paul’s “acquaintance” to whom 
he had access probably included Philip and 
his household, Trophimus, Aristarchus, and 
Luke. See Acts xxi. 8, 9, 29; XXvii. 2. 


3. Study Paul’s later Summons to Explain the Christian Faith before Drusilla and 


Felix; by which the Governor is Conscience-Smitten, yet, Seeking a Bribe and being 
Disappointed, leaves Paul in Custody for Two Years, “to Lay Up Favors with the 


Jews”.—Acts xxiv. 24-27. 


Paul, in his presentation of “the faith to- 
wards Christ”, did not hesitate to unfold 
His requirement of personal holiness (Rom. 
vi.) or His character as the future Judge 
(Rom. ii. 6). 

The preacher made closest application of 
his message to his two principal (if not 
sole) hearers. The character of Felix, al- 
ready hinted at, is here set forth in its ve- 
nality and cowardice. Drusilla—daughter 
of Herod Agrippa I. who had sought to 
annihilate the Apostles and the Church 
(Acts xii.), a Jewess of unsavory life who 
had been influenced by Felix to desert her 
husband Azizus, King of Emesa, in order 
to live with himself—was a fit double for 
such a man. 

As Paul, in Expounding the Gospel, set 
forth with unflinching fidelity its require- 
ments of righteousness (rectitude or right- 
ness in all things) and temperance (in the 
broad sense of self-restraint, and especially 
continence), which his hearers had so 
grossly outraged, and announced the com- 
ing judgment, the Roman Governor, in ex- 


treme terror sent Paul quickly from him 
with the promise to call him again when 
he had the time. 

These were not the words of a half- 
penitent man, procrastinating repentance; 
but the brusque words of a wily and venal 
profligate, alarmed and angered: “Go away 
for this time; when I have time I will send 
for you!’ The traditional “convenient 
season” came often enough; for Luke says 
that he sent for Paul “the oftener and 
communed with him”, with the sole pur- 
pose of extorting a bribe from him (as he 
probably supposed him to be rich). 

What with the venality of Felix and his 
cowardly desire to please the Jews (who, 
he feared, would accuse him to the Em- 
peror), Paul was left in prison for two 
years; at the end of which time Felix was 
summoned to Rome to answer the accusa- 
tions of the Jews, and Porcius Festus took 
his place. In spite of the unrighteous 
Rulers, the Lord was still using Roman 
Power (according to His promise, Acts 
xxiii. 11) for Paul’s protection. 
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(B) 


Acts xxv. 1-27—Lesson for October 31—Part Fourth, Section 2 


Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Seventh Study 


THIRTY-SEVENTH Stupy—THE RENEWED ATTACK BY THE SANHE- 
DRIN BEFORE FESTUS :—Taxkine ADVANTAGE OF THE ACCESSION 
OF Porcius FESTUS, THE SANHEDRIN PLOTTED TO REMoveE PAUL TO 
JERUSALEM (TO ASSASSINATE HIM ON THE WAY); IN WHICH THEY 
WERE THWARTED BY PAUL’s APPEAL AS A ROMAN CITIZEN TO CAESAR, 
WuHiIcH ForcEeD THE NEW GovVERNOR TO DECIDE THAT TO CAESAR HE 
Must Go (EVEN THOUGH DeEcLARED INNOCENT By Roman Law); 
AFTER WHICH, HOWEVER, HE APPEALED, IN HIS PERPLEXITY, TO HEROD 
AGRIPPA AS AN EXPERT TO AID HIM IN MAKING A STATEMENT TO 
SEND TO ROME WITH THIS PRISONER AGAINST WHOM THERE WERE NO 
CCHARGES,—ROMAN POWER BEING AGAIN USED To SEND PAUL ON HIS 
Way To Rome.—Acts xxv. I-27. 

[The Scripture assigned to this date by the International Committee is Acts xxvii. 
1-26. The Topic is “Paul a Prisoner. The Voyage’. This will be found treated in 
the Thirty-Ninth Study, November 14. 

The present Study (Thirty-Seventh) is Luke’s narrative of Three Points: 

(1) ‘The New Plot of the Sanhedrin (to Assassinate Paul), and the way in which 
Paul Thwarted it by Appealing to Roman Power; 

(2) The Visit to Caesarea of Herod Agrippa, and the Statement of the Case by 
Festus in his Perplexity to this Expert in Roman and Jewish Law. 

(3) The Gathering of the great Assembly, before which Festus publicly Laid 
Paul’s Case and his own Perplexity in View of the Prisoner’s Innocence. 

Paul’s Explanation of his Course before King Agrippa follows in chapter xxvi., the 
the Scripture of the Thirty-Eighth Study.] 


1. Study the New and Desperate Plot of the Apostate Sanhedrin to Destroy Paul 
and Christianity, in which they Petitioned the New Governor to Send Back Paul to 
Jerusalem, Ostensibly for Trial but Really to Assassinate him on the Road; which Paul 
Thwarted by Appealing as a Roman Citizen to the Roman Government.—Acts xxy. I-12. 


[This is the last desperate and despicable 
official act recorded in the Scriptures, of 
the series that make up the long Tragedy 
of their Rejection of Jesus and the Gospel, 
by which they inevitably and justly brought 
down upon themselves and their Nation the 
Doom which Jesus as Judge pronounced 
before His Crucifixion. This Tragedy 
should be studied in all its Acts. 


“That the Jews as a nation refused to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah and so lost 
their religious standing in the world was 
one of the most stupendous facts of the 
period embraced in Luke’s history. The 
profound impression which this failure 
made is reflected in the constant notice of 
it in the New Testament books. Its 


writers, themselves Jews, are painfully af- 
fected by it. It would not be difficult to 
show that the Gospels, especially Mat- 
thew’s, never forget the Jew’s fatal con- 
duct. It is noted again in the Epistles 
(Rom, ix: 1-5; x. 1, 2; 2 Coreiieeemaat 
iv. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 14-16; 1 Pet. ii. 8). The 
Jew’s course, so carefully exhibited, fur- 
nishes, though seldom condemned, an un- 
colored history to the reader as a 
sufficient justification of Israel’s Rejection” 
(Stifler).] 


(1) Luke records how the Sanhedrin 
now officially Adopted the Plan of the 
Forty Assassins to which they had merely 
Assented or Connived Two Years before 
(See Aug.-Sept. number, p. 128), and Ap- 
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pealed to Festus for his Aid; Who De- 
clined their Request to Return Paul to 
Jerusalem and Required them to Press the 
Case in Caesarea (Acts xxv. I-5). 

This New Move marks an advance tn 
their reckless Enmity to Paul and the Gos- 
pel. Festus saw through the scheme of the 
Jews as readily as Felix had done, but be- 
ing on the whole an upright ruler (which 
Felix was not) refused their request. The 
imposing delegation of the Sanhedrin, 
headed by the High Priest, notwithstand- 
ing their vehement accusations and be- 
seechings, were commanded to appear in 
Ceasarea ten days hence to press the case 
there before the Governor himself. 

(2) At the Appointed Time Festus, Sit- 
ting as Judge, Brought the Case to Trial; 
at the Close of which, “Desiring to gain 
Favor with the Jews”, he Proposed to Paul 
that he should go up to Jerusalem to be 
Tried in the presence of himself; where- 
upon Paul, Seeing the Hopelessness of ob- 
taining Justice at his hands, fell back on 
his Rights as a Roman Citizen and Ap- 
pealed to the Emperor; which Appeal the 
Governor, after consulting his official Ad- 
visers, was Forced to Grant and to Act 
Accordingly (Acts xxv. 6-12). 

a. Paul’s Case was Taken up Promptly, 
Ananias the High Priest leading the Hos- 
tile Forces, and Pushed to Completion, the 
Eagerness of his Accusers brooking no De- 
lay (verses 6-8). 

[It is significant of the depth and inexor- 
able character of the Jewish hatred of 
Christianity that the hostile forces were 
still led by the same Ananias who figured 
so largely in the Trial and Crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

The bema, or judgment seat, on which 
Festus seated himself for the Trial, was 
the symbol of authority of a Roman judge. 
(See verses 6-8.) Matt. xxvii. 19; John 
xix. 13; Acts xviii. 12, 16, 17, etc. 

There was Nothing New in the Charges, 
except perhaps increased vehemence on the 
part of the accusers. Paul’s denials were 


as clear and as absolute as ever; as Luke 
has already recorded them in his account 
of the Trial before Felix, he merely sum- 
marizes them here. 

It has been suggested that “Paul does 
not appear to have convinced Festus, or 
rather did not lead him to see that the 
charges were wholly groundless”. It would 
rather seem, however, that his extreme de- 
sire to curry favor with the Jews (the one 
pestilent element in the Province) had 
overcome for the time being his sense of 
Roman Justice.] 

b. When Festus Proposed (by a wily in- 
terrogative) that Paul should Voluntarily 
Go up to Jerusalem for Re-trial before the 
Sanhedrin, Paul saw on the instant the 
Danger, and as promptly met it in the only 
possible Way (verses 9-11). 

Festus was “willing to pervert justice to 
secure popular favor”. What he proposed 
was to have the charges investigated in 
Jerusalem by the Sanhedrin, although to 
gain Paul’s assent he promised to be pres- 
ent (“before me”) at the trial. 


Paul promptly and bravely confronted 
him, first, with the facts of his standing as 
a Roman citizen: “I am standing at Cae- 
sar’s Judgment seat”, i. e, “I am to be 
judged by Roman, not by Jewish, law”. 
That was the proper place for him as a 
Roman citizen. The case against him hav- 
ing failed he had a right to a discharge then 
and there. Providentially he was not dis- 
charged; if he had been he would have been 
assassinated forthwith. 

But the prisoner, forecasting the weak 
and cowardly subserviency of Festus, pro- 
ceeded, secondly, to Confront Festus with 
the one only thing that Roman Rulers 
feared with an unspeakable dread—the Om- 
nipotent Power and Justice of Rome—by 
demanding (the right of every Roman citi- 
zen) to be tried before Caesar. The unex- 
pected Appeal to Caesar at once confounded 
the Governor, dashed the last hope of the 
Sanhedrin, and ended the Trial. 

c. There was nothing left for Festus but 
to advise his Cabinet of Advisers, register 
the decree of Roman Justice, and proceed 
to execute it (ver. 12). 
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2. Study the Providential Visit of Congratulation of Herod Agrippa to Caesarea 
while the New Governor was Perplexed over the Situation; to Whom as Expert, after 
many Days of Perplexity, Festus privately Rehearsed the Case of Paul (making the 
Resurrection of Jesus from the Dead the Central Feature), and with Whom he Ar- 


ranged to Hear Paul himself on the Morrow.—Acts xxv. 13-22. 


(1) Herod Agrippa’s Visit of Congratu- 
lation was most opportune in the New 
Governor’s Perplexity over the Situation; 
as he was able to Consult him about this 
Prisoner who was to be sent to Rome but 
against whom there were No Charges 
(Acts xxv. 13). 


“Herod Agrippa II. was the son of Herod 
who was eaten by worms, great-grandson 
of Herod the Great, and grand-nephew of 
Herod Antipas, who beheaded John the 
Baptist. He was about thirty-three years 
old at this time [was living in incest with 
his sister Bernice], and died in the year 
too A. D., the last of the Herods, and, as 
descendant of Marianne, the last of the 
Maccabees. He ruled the little country 
east of the Jordan called Trachonitis, and 
had been king now ten years. It was be- 
fore him that Paul was brought” (Stifler). 


Herod’s dominions were extended be- 
yond the territory over which he was origi- 
nally made ruler, the tetrachy of his uncle 
Herod Philip and that of Lysanias having 
been added, and Nero haying granted him 
parts of Galilee and Perea. He had the 
power to appoint high priests, which re- 
quired knowledge of Jewish conditions; 
but when he visited Festus he was only 
“King” by courtesy. 


(2) The Governor’s private Statement of 


Paul’s Case to the King is remarkable for 
its Clearness and Comprehensiveness, as 
appears from Luke’s Narrative; and espec- 
ially for fixing upon the Heart of the 
Whole Matter in Controversy; and it led 
to an Arrangement for Agrippa’s Hearing 
Paul on the Morrow (Acts xxv. 14-22). 

Festus admitted that he had been con- 
vinced—by the representations of the San- 
hedrin at Jerusalem and the records of the 
Trial at Caesarea—that no disloyalty to 
Rome was involved in Paul’s doctrine of 
the Kingship of Jesus. He had got at the 
heart of the case, as a Conflict between the 
Old Judaism and the Central Doctrines of 
Christianity, in the Death, Resurrection and 
Living Reign of Jesus. 

[The Revised Version corrects some mis- 
apprehensions or misrepresentations of the 
Old Version. The controversy was over 
their “religion”, i. e., Judaism, which Fes- 
tus would scarcely have characterized be- 
fore Agrippa as Jewish “superstition”. — 
The Greek brings out vividly the heart of 
the Christian Doctrine of Paul; it was not, 
“of one Jesus, who was dead”, etc.; but, 
“of one dead Jesus, whom Paul affirmed to 
be alive’. The issue lay between the Old 
Judaism, and the Gospel with its crucified, 
atoning, risen, living, and reigning Jesus.] 


3. Study the Gathering of the great Provincial Assembly, with Herod Agrippa as 


Judge, before which Festus Publicly Laid Paul’s Case and his own Perplexity in View 


of the Prisoner’s Innocence,—thereby preparing for Paul’s last great Public Defense 


of himself and Christianity in Palestine—Acts xxv. 23-27. 


(1) The Imposing Character of the Great 
Assembly, with Herod presiding as Arbiter, 
and the Roman official and military Dis- 
play, Luke sets forth as the Special Feature 
in this Trial of the humble Missionary 
(Acts xxv. 23). 


“Agrippa and Bernice came with great 
pomp. The son followed in the steps of 
his father. Agrippa I. was gorgeously ar- 


rayed on a great throne when he was 
struck with death (Acts xii. 21). Bernice 
was a woman of beauty and fond of great 
display, and had great powers of fascina- 
tion, which she knew how to increase by 
magnificent ornaments and dress and by a 
certain queenly bearing. Moreover this ap- 
pearance would be heralded by a splendid 
military parade, the chiliarchs (‘chief cap- 
tains’), the heads of the Roman cohorts 
and the great men joining in the proces- 
sion. When they were all present, prob- 
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ably in the praetorium, the usual hall of 
judgment, Festus ordered Paul to be 
brought before them” (Rice). 


(2) When the Assembly was gathered, 
Festus made an Opening Statement of some 
Facts that brought the whole Case into 
very small Compass, and set its main Feat- 
ures clearly before the Judge and the Au- 
dience (Acts xxv. 24-27). 


“First, it was not simply a Jew, but the 
multitude of the Jews that desired the 
death of Paul (ver. 24). Secondly, Paul 
was already found to have done nothing 
worthy of death. Thirdly, as candor would 
not suit Festus here, he says Paul has ‘him- 
self’ appealed to Caesar, omitting the fact 
that official injustice compelled the appeal. 


And fourthly, we are here present now to 
find, if we can, some reason for sending the 
prisoner to Rome. Especially is the Jewish 
King looked to for aid on this Itst point” 
(Stifler). 


And so Paul is now ready to make his 
last appearance and defense of himself and 
the Gospel in Palestine, before Agrippa 
who, as King and having authority to ap- 
point the high priests, was the Representa- 
tive of Jewish Civil and Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority—as his father had been when he, 
in combination with the Sanhedrin (see 
Acts xii.), had attempted to blot out the 
Church, beginning with the murder of 
James and the scattering of the Apostles. 


(C) Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Eighth Study 


Acts xxvi. 1-32—Lesson for November 7—Part Fourth, Section 2 


Tuirty-E1icutn Stupy.—PAUL’S LAST DEFENSE OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN PALESTINE, BEFORE FESTUS AND HEROD AGRIPPA :— 
In nis Last ForMAL ADDRESS IN HIS SERIES OF TRIALS IN CAESAREA, 
PAut, SPEAKING BEFORE AN EXPERT, DEFENDED MORE ELABORATELY HIS 
CoursE 1n BECOMING A CHRISTIAN; AT THE END OF WHICH THE KING 
AND GOVERNOR AND Apvisory CouNcIL UNANIMOUSLY AGREED UPON 
HIS ABSOLUTE INNOCENCE,—BUT WERE NEVERTHELESS COMPELLED BY 
THE OMNIPOTENCE OF ROMAN LAW AND JUSTICE TO SEND THE PRISON- 


ER TO RoME.—Acts xxvi. 1-32. 


[The Scripture of this Study, so far as it is taken up by the International Commit- 
tee, is assigned to October 26. The Lesson is made up of fragments (Acts xxv. 6— 
xxvi. 32. The Topic given is “Paul a Prisoner Before Festus and Agrippa”. 

The Thirty-Eighth Study (Acts xxvi. 1-32) as here taken up is devoted to Paul’s 
Address before the great Assembly in Caesarea. It was Payl’s Farewell as the Repre- 
sentative of Gentile Christianity to the Old Judaism and its Apostate Rulers in Pales- 


tine. 


Three Points may be noted in Luke’s Narrative: 


(1) Paul’s Free Explanation of Himself and his Course; 

(2) The Abrupt Ending of Paul’s Explanation by Festus’ Rude Intervention, and 
Paul’s Use of it to Urge the Gospel upon Agrippa and the Audience; 

(3) The Deliberation of the Council Apart, and the Unanimous Verdict Neces- 


sitated by the Power of Rome.] 


1. Study Luke’s Summary of Paul’s Free Explanation of his Course in Becoming 
a Christian, and of the Christian Faith; in which, Speaking as one already Vindicated 
and no longer on Trial, before a Less Bigoted Audience, he was able to Preach the 
Gospel and Apply it to his Hearers—Acts Xxvi, 1-23. 


[This address is similar in subject to that 
on the Castle stairs (Acts xxii.) ; but the 
changed circumstances resulted in differ- 


ences that should be carefully observed by 


comparing the two narratives in detail. In 
this case Paul was primarily and princi- 
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pally addressing Herod, a noted expert 
(according to Rabbinical writers) in Jew- 
ish matters. The Sanhedrin was not for- 
mally and officially present, although some 
of its Cesarean supporters may have been.— 
Paul had not only been vindicated in the 
former Trials, but by his Appeal to Caesar 
he had established his position as a Roman 
Citizen so that no one in the Empire but 
Nero himself would dare to assail him. He 
could therefore on this occasion handle 
both himself and the Gospel as he could 
not have ventured to do two years before. ] 

The Points in his Explanation may be 
briefly Noted: 

(1) The Exordium, in which Paul, per- 
mitted by Agrippa to speak for himself, 
placed himself on the best of terms with 
that Noted Expert in Jewish Customs and 
Questions (Acts xxvi. I-3). 

(2) First Point—Statement of the Of- 
fense Charged—Defection from the Faith 
of the Fathers; which had been brought 
about by the Proved Fact of Jesus’ Resur- 
rection (Acts xxvi. 4-7). 

“«And now I stand here to be judged for 
the hope of the promise made of God unto 
our fathers’, the ancient and intense hope 
of the Messiah, which still binds together 
our scattered tribes, and sustains us in 
‘assiduously’ attending upon our national 
rites (ver. 7). I am accused because I be- 
lieve that this hope is fulfilled in Jesus, as 
demonstrated by his resurrection; which 
you surely do not think impossible, and 


which I can prove to be a fact. Compare 
Acts xiii. 32, 33” (Par. Bible). 


The Change was not inconsistent in his 


case with True Judaism. He was a Strict 
Pharisee (vs. 4, 5) ; He Believed the Prom- 
ise made to the Fathers (v. 6); His Faith 
was the same as that of his opponents 
Cye7ae 

(3) Second Point—He had Preached the 
Resurrection of Jesus only by Divine Ap- 
pointment and Commission, so that God 


was Responsible for his Course (Acts 


xxvi. 8-18). 

In Explanation he urged: (a) That his 
predilections were all against the Resur- 
rection of Jesus, as shown by his terrible 
record as a Persecutor of the Christians 
(8-12); (b) That his Course had been 
Revolutionized by an extraordinary Super- 
natural and Personal Revelation of the 
Risen Jesus, as he was on his way to De- 
stroy the Church in Damascus (13-18). 

(4) Fourth Point—That in Preaching the 
Resurrection he had simply been Obeying 
Christ's Command then and there Issued 
and subsequently Confirmed; and that it 
was for this that the Jews Sought to Kill 
him, although his Preaching was the Doc- 
trine of the Prophets (Acts xxvi. 19-23). 

To the Fact that in his preaching he had 
followed Christ's Commission he could 
testify and bring confirmatory evidence; 
that his Preaching of the Resurrection to 
the Gentiles was Consistent with the teach- 
ing of Moses and the Prophets, in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, was plain, since they 
taught that the Christ should Suffer; that 
He should Rise from the Dead; and that 
He should show Light to the Gentiles. 


2. Study the Abrupt Ending of Paul’s Explanatory Address, by the Rude Inter- 
ruption of the Pagan Governor, and the Covert Irony of the Degenerate King; which 
Paul, in concluding, courteously Met and tactfully Turned to Account for the Gospel.— 


Acts xxvi. 24-20. 


(1) The Governor, the 
Length of Paul’s Explanation, rudely In- 
terrupted him, Charging him with having 
been made Insane by his great Learning; 
Whom Paul Tactfully Answered and Over- 
whelmed, by Affirming his supreme Sanity, 
and by Appealing to the Royal Judge as 
holding these same Views that Festus 


wearied by 


deemed Irrational (Acts xxvi. 24-26). 


The Explanations addressed to Agrippa 
as a Jew and an Expert, the strangeness of 
the Topics, and the increasing Vehemence 
of the Speaker, naturally led the Pagan 
Governor to think him Insane; his Ap- 
peals to the Scriptures as naturally sug- 
gested a Cause for his Insanity,—hence the 
Rude Interruption which showed at once 
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his ignorance and his lack of genuine cour- 
tesy. 

In sharp contrast was the conduct of 
Paul, who, after declaring that he was not 
mad but that his words expressed not wild 
fancies but sober realities, tactfully re- 
minded Festus that “what he thought irra- 
tional was firmly believed by his Royal 
Guest”, who was also cognizant of the 
events which Paul had been setting forth; 
since they had “occurred not in some ob- 
scure place, but in the metropolis of Judea, 
and during a great public festival” attended 
by millions. 

(2) This gave Paul Opportunity to Call 
directly upon Agrippa himself for a Con- 
fession of his Faith in the Prophets; Whose 
Answer—whether Enigmatical or Ironical— 
Furnished the Apostle an Occasion to Call 
upon All Who Heard him to Accept his 
Gospel Faith (Acts xxvi. 27-29). 

“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian”, as in the King James, could 
hardly be understood except as ironical.— 
The Revised Version substitutes, “With 
but little persuasion thou wouldst fain make 
me a Christian’.—The ordinary Greek read- 


ing is, to say the least, enigmatical. It may 
mean literally, “In little [time, argument, 
labor or degree] thou persuadest to make 
me a Christian’; which would indicate that 
Paul’s Explanations had done as little as 
possible towards leading the voluptuous 
monarch to accept Christianity. 

Paul’s indirect Gospel Call, based on the 
answer of Agrippa—“I would to God, that 
whether with little or much, not thou only, 
but also all that hear me this day, might 
become such as I am, except these bonds’— 
Alexander justly pronounces, “A noble per- 
oration of this great discourse, and an ap- 
propriate winding up of the whole series of 
apologies, which occupies the history of 
Paul’s last visit to the Holy Land”. 


Paul’s reply had long been pointed out 
as a model of earnest, courteous, direct ap- 
peal to the conscience, and a fine rhetorical 
close. He takes up Agrippa’s courteous 
but ambiguous response, and with graceful 
art changes it into a forceful appeal for all 
to become decided Christians at once. With 
a delicate blending of severity and tender- 
ness he alludes to the injustice of his bonds 
in the wish that they may be set free from 
the bondage to sin, and yet not have the 


lesser chains which they had left upon him” 
(Rice). 


3. Study the Deliberation of the King, Governor and Advisory Council Apart, and 
the Unanimous Verdict Necessitated by the Power and Justice of Rome; which finally 
Settled Paul’s Case and Sent him to Rome.—Acts xxvi. 30-32. 


' The verdict, reached Unanimously by the 
Council, was: “This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or bonds”. The King en- 
dorsed that verdict: “This man might have 
been set at liberty if he had not appealed to 
Caesar”. 

And so, after four formal trials, one in 
Jerusalem and three in Caesarea, in every 
one of which he had triumphed, Paul was 
ready to start towards Rome an innocent 
and vindicated man, and to leave the Apos- 
tate Jews “to the doom which their mur- 
derous hate of the Gospel insured”, and 
which was now less than a decade away. 

Luke makes no record of the statement 
formulated by Festus to send with the 
Prisoner to Nero. Festus and Agrippa 
were but light weights, easily negligible, in 
the scales of that “Lord”, Who, as Baum- 
garten (followed by Stifler) so convinc- 


ingly shows, was providentially using the 
Omnipotent Justice and Power of the Ro- 
man Empire, and everything it included, 
in bearing Paul safely to his promised des- 
tination,—of which marvellous Providence 
Part Fourth of the Book of Acts is the 
record. Everything but the Divine Purpose 
and its Execution Luke has thrown out of 
the account as irrelevant. 


“If there was no miracle to rescue him 
[Paul] in the last two years, like that which 
had delivered him from Philippi’s jail, or 
like that which had rescued Peter, there 
was what was greater, not only most con- 
vincing speech on the part of Paul, but also 
the order of the great Roman Empire. If 
the Jews were murderous and the Roman 
officials false, God was over all for the 
furtherance of his Word in preserving its 
great preacher, delivering him from the 
people and the Gentiles to whom he was 
now sent (ver. 17). The God who prom- 
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ised him that he should see Rome brought 
it about, just as when in Corinth he as- 
sured him that no man should set on him 
to hurt him (xviii. 10) it came out so. The 
Jews then did their best to defeat the 
Lord’s promise, but the Roman Gallio de- 
feated them” (Stifler). 


Thus far in the Study of Part Fourth, it 
has been seen, in Section 1, how the Lord, 
in “standing by Paul”, used the Local Ro- 
man Power to deliver the Apostle and pro- 
tect him against the Jews in Jerusalem and 
to remove him to Caesarea for greater 


safety; in Section 2, how He used the 
Provincial Roman Power to deliver and 
protect him for two years in Caesarea, the 
Capital of Palestine, and to arrange to send 
him to Rome; in Section 3 it will appear 
how He used the Roman Empire to trans- 
port him safely to the Capital and enable 
him to establish there the Center for the 
Spread of the Gospel over the Western 
Roman-Gentile World. With this Luke 
closes the Book of the Acts of Jesus the 
Lord. 
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Deague Wotes and Points 


Responses to the League’s Call for Suggestions 


The League announces with pleasure 
that the publication of the Program for its 
future work, outlined in the June Number 
of the Magazine, and summarized under 
League Notes and Points in the Aug.- 
Sept. Number, has brought most helpful 
suggestions from many quarters of methods 
and plans for carrying out that Program. 

The suggestions have touched upon all 
the five principal objects proposed, and 
have shown thoughtful and prayerful con- 
sideration of the problems involved. They 
will be carefully canvassed by the Exec- 
utive Committee, and used in formulating 
the practical plans for pushing the Fall 
and Winter campaign in which all our 
readers are invited to join. 


On Three Points the hints have been 
particularly enlightening and valuable: 
The Dictionary perhaps has been given 
the most consideration, and a scheme Fas 
been drafted, whereby an extensive, com- 
prehensive and thorough work, embracing 
all the best Biblical Encyclopedic thought, 
can be issued at an early day and at a 
mimimum of expense. The maintenance 
of the Branches at the various Centers has 
also received careful attention, and the 
best ways of giving increased energy and 
efficiency to the work and making it self- 
sustaining and aggressive have been can- 
vassed. The proposals of personal service 
on the part of organizers and scholars have 
likewise been most encouraging. 


Generous Financial Aid in Time of ‘Need 


When the Summer opened we found 
ourselves under extreme financial pres- 
sure, due to the results of the panic in re- 
ducing the income of so many of the 
Christian men and women who delight to 
give but for the past two years have been 
unable to do so. Personal appeals were 
made to the friends who had so generous- 
ly supported the work of the Leaugue all 
through the years, to contribute an extra 
sum towards a special fund to meet this 
emergency, and carry the work over till 
the Autumn should bring better times and 
larger gifts through other regular channels. 

It is with peculiar appreciation and grat- 
itude that we acknowledge the generous 
responses with which our call was met, 


showing the deep and genuine interest of 
the members of the League in the cause 
in which they have enlisted. It was the 
purpose to make personal acknowledgement 
to each of the contributors to this fund, 
which purpose will yet be carried out, al- 
though delayed by the handicap of having 
to conduct all correspondence with pen. 
In the meantime we are permitted to send 
out the assurance that these extra gifts— 
so often coming out of much self-denial— 
have prepared the way for opening and 
pushing the forward movement announced 
in our June issue, in which we desire the 
sympathy and cooperation of every friend 
of the Bible. 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


The late William Allison, who so 
long represented the State of Iowa in 
the United States 
Over-Cautious, or Senate, was noted 
Under-Cautious for the extreme 
caution with 
which he reached and expressed his 
conclusions, even in unimportant mat- 
ers. A life-long friend of the Sena- 
tor, whom we recently met, told us 
of a traditional Iowan story in illus- 
tration of this spirit. As the Senator 
was riding in the State one Spring 
with a farrner—so the story goes— 
the farmer remarked in passing a 
shorn flock of sheep that the time of 
sheep shearing had arrived. The 
Senator responded: “Yes—on the side 
of the sheep turned towards us!”’—the 
side that was visible to them. He was 
not willing to hazard a conclusion as 
to the invisible side of the sheep! 
That will probably be regarded as 
a little over-cautious—for any one but 
a politician ; but it is not so very com- 
mon in real life. Under-caution is 
doubtless the common fault. That is 
illustrated by the case of the “green- 
horn” who, on seeing the smooth bare 
nose of a sheep thrust under the 
fence for a bit of grass, undertook to 
convince the farmer that the invis- 
ible animal must be devoid of hair and 
wool! 
This latter danger is undoubtedly 
the one to which enterprising Biblical 
(Vol. xi—13) 


students are especially exposed at the 
present time. We have had frequent 
occasion to expose the under-caution 
manifestedin reaching necessary truths 
from false assumptions and universal 
propositions from questionable facts. 
But just the other day one brought us 
a case of under-caution based on sheer 
ignorance. The man had read in 
the Sunday School Lesson (Acts 
xxviii. 13), where Luke says (as 
translated into English), that on 
leaving Syracuse “thence we fetched a 
compass and came to Rhegium”. His 
swift conclusion was that Paul and 
his companions had the benefit of the 
Mariner’s Compass in getting on to- 
wards Rome! Who has not seen 
worse-based conclusions from sup- 
posed or assumed Biblical data? 
Clearly there is more danger in these 
days from under-caution than from 
over-caution ! 
eR! Se ESCs Rk Seebeck 

For several years organized agen- 
cies, generously backed by the money 
of rich “liberals”, have been flooding 
the general public, through the press, 
with literature calculated to discredit 
the claims of Christ and Christianity. 
Foremost among such agencies in 
this country is the National Associa- 
tion for the distribution of Unitar- 
rian literature in general, the thor- 
oughness and completeness of whose 
propaganda we had occasion to set 
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forth in this magazine not long ago. 
On the other side of the Atlantic the 
Rationalist Press Association has 
been making a specialty of books di- 
rected against the Uniqueness of the 
Person and Work of Christ, by bring- 
ing Him into false contrast with the 
“Mythic Christs’ of which so much 
of late has been made. We have been 
asked for works that furnish a refu- 
tation of the “romancings” of these 
writers who are arguing—or rather 
falsely asserting—with all confidence 
that “everything that is best in Chris- 
tianity comes from Mithraism, Budd- 
hism, and Eastern mythology”. 

The North London Christian Evi- 
dence League has just published a 
cheap and compact work, by Rev. Dr. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall, entitled “Mythic 
Christs and the True”, in which the 
shallowness of these attacks is ex- 


posed, and their 
“Mythic so-called facts and 
Christs arguments met 


and disposed of. Dr. 
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Tisdall is not only able to show that 
the claims are baseless, but that they 
are both ignorant- 
ly and dishonestly 
put forward and 
urged. Ina series 
of chapters he treats respectively of 
“Mithra and Modern Myths”, “The 
‘Indian Christ’ of some Modern Myth- 
ologists”, “The Historical Buddha 
and Modern Mythology”, “The Myth 
of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris”, “Our 
Modern Mythologists v. the Virgin- 
Birth’; discussing them (as The 
Churchman of London affirms), with 
all the learning, accuracy, and fearless 
loyalty to Holy Scripture which we 
have learned to value in Dr. Tisdall’s 
writings”. 

We trust that many of our readers 
will avail themselves of the aid of this 
fresh and up-to-date work in meeting 
these current objections to the Chris- 
tian faith. It is a good book to put 
into the hands of intelligent Chris- 
tian laymen and workers. 


and The 
True” 
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The Chicago Moody Bible Institute 


We have just a few brief paragraphs 
in which to note the pleasure and profit 
that came from a short visit just made 
to the Chicago Moody Bible Institute. 
We knew Mr. Moody personally from 
the early years of his great work, but 
had never before come into close 
touch with the institution that most 
fully embodies the spirit and aims of 
the noted Evangelist. It was a pe- 
culiar privilege to occupy Mr. 
Moody’s own rooms, and from that 
sacred center to feel the swing and 
sweep of the mighty work which there 
received its inspiration and impulse, 
and with which we hope to become 


more closely associated through Mr. 
John H. Hunter, one of the strong and 
devoted workers, who is Secretary of 
the Chicago Branch of the Bible 
League. 

The first thing that strikes one at 
the Institute is the Immense Propor- 
tions of the Work, of which the out- 
side world has only the slightest con- 
ception: the main Institute Building, 
where centers the work of the Dean, 
Rey. Dr. James M. Gray, and his as- 
sociates, Messrs. Fitt, Pope, Hunter, 
Evans, Towner and so many others; 
the Moody Church, over which our 
old friend, Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
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presides, and where he preaches the 
Gospel that is “the power of God unto 
salvation” ; almost a score of buildings 
stretching away in every direction and 
increasing yearly, in which are housed 
the many hundreds of earnest men 
and women who are being prepared for 
Christian work, and from which while 
in course of instruction they are sent 
out daily or weekly over a wide re- 
gion to gain the practical experience 
that will best fit them for their future 
mission—through all of which Mr. 
Moody is still reaching and influen- 
cing the world. 

A second thing, everywhere appar- 
ent, is the Supreme Place given to the 
Bible as God’s Inspired Word, The 
Institute has always stood for the 
Bible as the revealed and inspired 
Word of God. 

Under its present Dean it stands 
distinctively for the Constructive 
Study of the Bible that has always 
been advocated by the Bible League, 
as is made plain in his “Synthetic 
Bible Study”, his other works and 
his present teaching. He is probably 
the best-known practical exponent of 
it. He treats the Bible as a unit em- 
bodying God’s Plan of Redemption, 
and aims constantly to help his stu- 
dents to grasp it as a whole and in all 
its parts from that point of view. 

There is nothing to be heard of the 
crude and ignorant exegesis and ex- 
position, claiming to be half-inspired, 
that is in vogue in some so-called 
Bible Schools; and nothing of the dis- 
credited history and perverse inter- 
pretation exploited in some of the 
Theological Schools in the name of 
“high scholarship”. The instruction is 
of the same sane and coherent quality 
that the venerable President J. W. Mc- 
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Garvey—who probably knows more 
of the Bible in the English and in the 
original tongues than any other man 
of his generation—has been giving to 
the Disciples, in the School of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky., in taking 
thirty successive classes through the 
entire Bible. Many others are doubt- 
less doing like work by like method 
in other Bible Schools over the land, 
with whom we hope to come into 
touch and cooperation when the 
League is able to carry out its Pro- 
gram for interesting the Churches in 
its Plan for Extending the Natural, 
Constructive and Cumulative Bible 
Study for which it distinctly stands. 
President Patton is reported to 
have said of Moody Institute, that he 
was glad to know that there is one 
place where the Bible is taught with- 
out discount or discredit. And we are 
glad to add our assurance that in that 
institution the Bible, in its unity, in- 
tegrity, inspiration and divine author- 
ity, is the one supreme text-book; and 
His Great Commission—sending out 
His followers to proclaim a full sal- 
vation through the atoning sacrifice 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—the only 
marching orders with which its stu- 
dents are sent forth to the conquest 
of the world of sin and unbelief. 
Athird thing that impressed us is that 
the Institute has not lost the Evangel- 
istic Note that Mr. Moody gave it, 
and which entitles it to represent his 
name and the higher Name of his 
Master. As we were leaving Chicago 
there was placed in our hands a Call 
to a Conference of the Christian 
Workers from the outside, later in 
the season—signed by the President of 
the Board, Mr. Crowell, to whom the 
Institute owes so much, and who is 
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so largely the inspiration of the pres- 
ent Evangelistic Campaign in Chica- 
go under Gipsy Smith, and by the 
Dean, Rev. Dr. James M. Gray—of 
which Evangelism is to be the central 
theme. In this way the influence of 
our great American Lay Evangelist is 


reaching out more and more widely 
* * * 
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over the world,—in which the Church 
and the world may well rejoice. 
“The Institute Tie, or Magazine for 
Christian Workers”, edited by Rev. 
Dr. R. A. Torrey, the former Dean, 
and Rev. Dr. James M. Gray, the 
present Dean, is the literary organ of 


the Institute. 
* * > 


The Inspired Word: Mistranslation of 2 Timothy iii. 16 


Rev. W. C. SHERMAN, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


We have felt constrained to set 
forth a few facts eminently worthy of 
consideration by the reader of God’s 
Word who has been tempted to ac- 
cept as authoritative and conclusive 
the Revised Version’s translation of 
that fundamental text on inspiration, 
2 Tim. iii. 16. If fidelity and con- 
sistency be demanded anywhere, sure- 
ly they should be in matters pertain- 
ing to God’s Word. Honorable and 
honest scholarship invites investiga- 
tion and the other kind deserves it 
unsolicited. We have no desire to 
seem wise above that which is writ- 
ten, nor do we lay claim to superior 
learning, but we wish to state in sim- 
plest phrase, in our own words and 
in the words of others, facts eloquent 
and unimpeachable which we believe, 
lead irresistibly to the rejection and 
condemnation of the revised transla- 
tion of this particular text. 

The testimony of Scripture con- 
cerning itself is entitled to reverent 
and superlative consideration. “If we 
receive the witness of men, the wit- 
ness of God is greater“ (1 John v. 
9). He has “magnified his Word 
above all His name” (Psa. cxxxviii. 
2), and our hearts should “stand in 
awe” of it (Psa. cxix. 161). Rev. 
erently then, let us examine the afore- 


said text and the Revised Version’s 
Thanslation thereof. 

The only true and justified trans- 
lation is, “All or every Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God (literally, 
God-breathed), and is profitable for 
doctrine”, etc. One scholar has said: 
“This passage stands like an angel 
with a drawn sword in the path of 
every mad prophet who would seek 
to deny the plenary inspiration, infal- 
libility, and supreme authority of 
God’s Word, in order to make room 
for his ‘criticism’ ”’. 

This great text has been translated 
by the revisers: “Every Scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable”, etc. 
The two are utterly inconsistent and 
irreconcilable. The revision is wrong. 
“It was riddled by many bullets from 
the best scholars on earth when it ap- 
peared as an old perversion of the 
text long ago rejected, and the Geneva 
and King James versions of it were 
held to be the true renderings”. Dr. 
S. P. Tregelles, that crowned scholar, 
the latchet of whose shoes few, if any, 
of our present-day scholars are 
worthy to unloose, says concerning the 
futile attempts to set aside the re- 
ceived rendering of this verse: “In 
the year 1839 I called it much mis- 
spent labor and false criticism, and so 
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I advisedly call it still”. 

But the revisers have condemned 
and repudiated their own translation. 
They have not been bold enough to 
follow it in other texts where the form 
and the construction are identical 
with those of 2 Tim. iii. 16. Lawyers 
call this “confession and avoidance’. 
I can give at least eight cases of this 
kind, and, so far as I can recall, this 
is the only passage in which they have 
deliberately violated all laws of Greek 
grammar and syntax. The defense 
made at the time, that “it is difficult 
to tell whether the adjective ‘inspired’ 
belongs to the subject or the:predicate, 
that is, comes before the verb ‘is’ or 
after it”, is a weak one. The position 
of the adjective, and the construction, 
settle this. There is not a solitary 
instance in any classic author, or in 
the New Testament, where two ad- 
jectives, as “inspired and profitable”, 
connected by a conjunction, as these 
are, and either both belonging to the 
subject or both belonging to the predi- 
cate, are violently sundered, and the 
conjunction manipulated into a sense- 
less “also”. So says a great Ameri- 
can scholar, and so declared the great- 
est English scholar. 

Again: native-born Greeks who 
understood their own tongue and how 
to translate it are against the revisers. 
Clement, of Alexandria, says: “The 
apostle calls the Scriptures inspired 
of God”. Origen, a critic: “Every 
scripture is theopneustic and is profit- 
able”. Gregory of Nyssa: “Every 
scripture is, by Paul, said to be in- 
spired of God”. Chrysostom: ‘“Every 
scripture is, by the apostle, said to be 
inspired of God”. So also Theodoret, 
Basil, Cyril. As another has said: 
“When Greek fathers unite to trans- 


late their own language for us, mod- 
esty would require us to sit at their 
feet”. Again: many years ago Bishop 
Middleton challenged the production 
of a solitary instance, in the compass 
of the whole Greek language, where 
the divulsion of the two adjectives 
standing and connected as these two 
in 2 Tim. iii. 16, could be found and 
justified. Dr. John Pye Smith sought 
to do this and dismally failed, as Dr. 
S. P. Tregelles showed, and that 
challenge still stands unanswered. 
Yet in the face of this, our revisers 
do this very thing. 

Again: the rendering is made in 
violation of the “rules” agreed upon 
by the Committee of Revision. The 
rule was “to make no new translation 
except where necessity required it”. 
Now, if the two translations of this 
2 Tim. iii. 16, as found in the margin 
and the text are equivalent, then no 
“necessity” required a new transla- 
tion. If they are not equivalent, then 
fidelity to the text demanded the new 
rendering, but the old should have no 
place in the margin. Yet they placed 
it there. 

Bishops Moberly and Wordsworth 
and Archbishop Trench, of this com- 
mittee, have expressly disclaimed any 
responsibility for the revisers’ ren- 
dering of 2 Tim. iii. 16. The Bishop 
of St. Andrews openly condemned it, 
and so have others of the committee. 
Such a scholar as Dean Burgon called 
it “the most astonishing as well as 
calamitous literary blunder of the 
age”, and Dr. Scrivener, a prince 
among critics, said: “It is a blunder 
such as makes itself hopelessly con- 
demned”. In the face of such facts, 
we may be pardoned for still believing 
that “every scripture is God-breathed 
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and profitable’. “Cease ye from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils: for 
wherein is he to be accounted of”. 


“Yea, let God be true”, etc. 
22; Rom. iii. 4. 


saan ti: 
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Isaiah’s Knowledge of the Sudan 


“RECORDS OF THE Past’, JULY-AUGUST, 1909 


Professor Sayce has recently spent 
some time in the Sudan on the White 
Nile, and returns with great respect 
for the geographical knowledge which 
Isaiah possessed. That region is cov- 
ered with swamps called the “sudd”. 
There is a dense growth of papyrus, 
sword grass and a plant with yellow 
blossoms, known as “‘ambach”, all of 
which reach a height of fifteen feet 
in places. Much of the vegetation 
grows on cakes floating on the series 
of lakes through which the White 
Nile forces its way. Many poisonous 
insects make their home there, but 
little other animal life is present. On 
spots where the mud rises above the 
water level, the Dinka and Shilluk 
negroes build their huts of thatch. 
These negroes are the poorer rela- 
tives of the surrounding tribes. 
They are tall and smooth faced. They 
are lazy, but are submissive to mili- 
tary discipline, forming the backbone 
of the black regiments in the Anglo- 
Egyptian army. 


“Tn the Revised Version of the Old Test- 
ment, Isaiah’s prophecy [chap. xviii.] begins 
as follows: ‘Ah, the land of the rustling 
wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethi- 
opia; that sendeth ambassadors by the sea, 
even in vessels of papyrus upon the waters, 
saying, Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation 
tall and smooth, to a people terrible from 
their beginning onward, a nation that 
meteth out and treadeth down, whose land 
the rivers divide!’ 

“The sea’, it must be remembered, is the 
name still given by the natives of Egypt 
and the Sudan to the Nile, which at the 


from before the city. 


time of the inundation looks like a veritable 
sea; and the word translated ‘papyrus’ is 
properly a ‘reed’, and denotes, as acquaint- 
ance with the sudd has now informed us, 
not the papyrus, but its companion reed, the 
ambach. 

“The Revised Version, ‘a nation that 
meteth out and treadeth down’ is, moreover, 
less accurate than the Authorized render- 
ing, ‘a nation meted out and trodden down’, 
though neither is quite exact. The reading 
of the Hebrew original, in fact, is uncer- 
tain; as it stands, the word rendered ‘meted 
out’ is literally ‘line of line’, in which some 
commentators have seen a reference to the 
custom of which we have a record in 2 
Samuel viii. 2, where we are told that David 
measured his Moabite captives with two 
lines, ‘to put to death and one full line to 
keep alive’. 

“In any case, Isaiah alludes here to slave 
hunting; the nation of whom he speaks was 
bound with the fetters of a slave and 
‘crushed’ by slavery”. 


The Ethiopian king was planning a 
campaign against the Assyrian invad- 
ers of Palestine, and accordingly sum- 
moned recruits from the semi-subject 
negro population of the Sudan. It 
was with these soldiers that the Ethi- 
opian kings subjected Egypt to their 
control. With their help the Ethio- 
pian kings of Egypt, So or Shabaka, 
and his successor, Tirhakah, checked 
the Assyrian advance and drew away 
Sennacherib’s army when he first 
threatened Jerusalem. This deferred 
the siege of Jerusalem till the un- 
wholesome season; pestilence follow- 
ed, and the withdrawal of the army 
[See Sunday 
School Times, May 1, 1909.] 
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Modifications of Old Testament Criticism, Especially by the 
Successor of Kuenen 


EpitoriAts By Rev. Dr. W. H. GrirFirH THoMAs, IN “THE CHURCHMAN” 


It is always valuable to obtain the 
opinion of able scholars who can view 
a question of im- 
portance from a 
standpoint out- 
side of specialism. 
For this reason we are particularly 
interested in a recent speech made by 
Dr. James, Head Master of Rugby. 
‘After expressing very truly and 
worthily his appreciation of the debt 
we owe to Biblical criticism in en- 
abling us to understand the Bible 
better, Dr. James added these signifi- 
cant words: 


Old Testament 
Criticism 


At the same time, I am bound to say 
that my own study of it has convinced 
me that a great deal of this criticism is 
absolutely indefensible—that the tempta- 
tion to show ingenuity has been too much 
for a great many of those who pose as 
critics of the Bible text. I do not believe 
that the claims made nowadays to cut up 
the various books into four or five differ- 
ent parts, and to allocate one particular 
passage to one writer and another passage 
to another, one writer being of one date 
or class, and another of another—I do not 
believe that these claims (at any rate, to 
the extent in which they are put forward) 
can be substantiated or can be paralleled 
in the case of any other ancient literature 
with which I am acquainted. I do not 
think that conclusions ought to be regard- 
ed as certain in the case of the Bible when 
they would not be so regarded in the case 
of other books; and I believe we shall see, 
probably before many years, a very con- 
siderable modification in such critical 
claims. 


This anticipation of considerable 
modification is already being realized. 
Dr. Eerdmans of Leiden, writing in 


the July Expositor, expresses his 


opinion as follows: 

Personally, I am convinced that critics 
are on the wrong track, and that we shall 
never be able to explain the composite 
character of the Hexateuch, if we do not 
do away with the Jahvistic, Elohistic, and 
Priestly writers, which are indicated by 
J2-3, E2-3, P2-3, etc. 

This is a bold thing for one who is 
himself a very definite Higher Critic 
to say, and it thoroughly justifies 
those who, in spite of not a little ob- 
loquy and scorn for being narrow and 
obscurantist, have felt compelled from 
conviction to refuse assent to the crit- 
ical dissection of the Pentateuch. It 
is abundantly evident that, as Profes- 
sor George Adam Smith said more 
than two years ago, questions which 
were supposed to be quite settled are 
found to be still matters of debate and 
difference of opinion. 


Dr. Eerdmans, in the article above 
referred to, goes on to say that— 


Evidently the ar- 
gument of the criti- 
cal analysis is not 
merely analytical. A 
good deal of belief 
in Evolution is involved in it. 


Evolution and 
the Old 
Testament 


This is undoubtedly true; and as 
Dr. Orr has urged, and has been 
blamed for urging, the fundamental 
question is not literary, but religious. 
Dr. Eerdmans also contributes an ar- 
ticle to the current Hibbert Journal, 
entitled “A New Development in Old 
Testament Criticism”, in which he 
confesses that while he once thought 
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that the main lines of Old Testament 
Criticism might be traced with prac- 
tical certainty, he no longer holds 
that opinion. He points out that the 
dominating school of criticism arose 
prior to many archeological discoy- 
eries, and did not understand so clear- 
ly as we now do the essential differ- 
ences between the Oriental and the 
Western conceptions of life. Then 
he adds that 


The Pentateuchal criticism was in every 
respect a product of Western thought, 
Western logic, and Western combinations, 
which too ofter forgot that the history of 
religions and the living Orient were con- 
tradictory to the principles of the critical 
theories. 


We observe that the Guardian, re- 
ferring to this article, says that it 
“will gladden the hearts of the few 
traditionalists left among us if they 
do not read it”, because Dr. Eerdmans 
holds other views which are by no 
means orthodox and traditional. But 
this contention is hardly convincing. 
We do not need to hold everything 
that Dr. Eerdmans accepts to be able 
to call him as a witness to the need of 
a new development in Old Testament 
Criticism. We are quite ready to 
argue with him on points at issue. It 
is enough to endorse his words that 
“present Old Testament Criticism has 
to reform itself”. We do not wonder 
that the dominant school thinks light- 
ly of all such opinions, for not only 
would it mean the destruction of a 
great deal which has become second 
nature to those who have adopted it, 
but it would render obsolete a large 
number of modern books, including a 
great part of some recent Bible dic- 
tionaries. But that the entire ques- 
tion is being reopened is as certain as 
anything can be, and Dr. Eerdmans’ 


articles are a striking and significant 
testimony in this direction. 


We referred in our August number 
to the remarkable articles by Profess- 
or Eerdmans. In 
the Glasgow Her- 
ald for August 28, 
under the heading 
of “A Critical Revolt”, Dr. Orr calls 
attention to Professor Eerdmans’ two 
recent volumes on the subject. Here 
is Kuenen’s own pupil and successor, 
a long-convinced defender of the 
Wellhausen theory, now coming forth 
as its avowed antagonist, and saying 
that he renounces his connection with 
the Wellhausen school, and contests 
generally the documentary hypothesis. 
Well may Dr. Orr speak in the fol- 
lowing words: 


The Critical 
Revolt 


The phenomenon is certainly startling, 
though doubtless efforts will not be want- 
ing to show that, like an adverse by-elec- 
tion, it means nothing. Eerdmans is not 
a scholar whose erudition can be despised. 
He is not a “traditionalist”? whose bias 
may be supposed to incline him to con- 
servative positions. He is not—and this 
may be noted at once—a “conservative” 
in any sense. His standpoint, so far as 
appears, is as “rationalistic’ as his pre- 
decessor’s, and his own theories are prob- 
ably in many ways as open to criticism as 
those which he opposes. This, however, 
only adds significance to his uncompro- 
mising revolt from the reigning school. 
The theory which he assails he knows 
right well, for he himself was trained in 
it, he has lived in it, and every page he 
writes shows his minute acquaintance with 
its details. And his condemnation of it 
is complete. The reasonings, too, by 
which his contention is supported are, if 
far from new, of a character which, com- 
ing from such a source, can not be lightly 
set aside. This, too, from Kuenen’s own 
chair! One can say, without risk of ex- 
aggeration, that, given a few more as- 
saults, a good many of our Bible diction- 
aries will have to be written anew. 
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It is perfectly evident that we are 
not by any means at the end of Old 
Testament problems. What the dom- 
inant school of modern criticism has 
spoken of as “assured results” are as 
far from certainty as ever, and all this 
discussion justifies to the full the hesi- 


tation of conservative scholars, and 
their determination not to be carried 
away by the stream that has been 
running so free and full in the direc- 
tion of a denial of that view of the 
Old Testament which has come down 
to us from Apostolic times. 
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Some Illustrations of “So-Called Duplicate Versions of the 
Same Incident’”’ 


Rev. A. F. ScHAuFFLER, D.D., NEw York CITY 


Mr. Editor: I notice in the last issue 
of your periodical with much interest, 
an article on the duplication of nar- 
ratives in the Old Testament alleged 
by higher critics. There are many 
incidents in modern history where sin- 
gular coincidences occur of a nature 
which might be perplexing to histori- 
ans three thousand years from now. 
Among such I would call your atten- 
tion to the following taken from the 
American Encyclopedia: 

“Henry Ustick Onderdonk was born in 
1879 in New York, and graduated from Co- 
lumbia in 1805. In 1836 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. In 1844 he was tried 
on charges of intemperance and removed 
from his office. He was followed by Al- 
onzo Potter who became Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania in 1845. 

“Benjamin Treadwell Onderdonk, brother 
of the above, was born in 1791 in New 
York. He graduated from Columbia in 
1809. In 1830 he was consecrated Bishop 
of New York. In 1844 he was tried on 
charges of immorality and was deposed 
from his bishopric. On his death Horatio 
Potter, a brother of the above named Al- 
onzo Potter, became Bishop”. 

Now imagine a history of these 
Bishops having been written and be- 
ing scrutinized three thousand years 
from now with the same spirit which 
animates many modern higher critics. 
How easy it would be to see that here 


we have a confusion of facts, as it is 
claimed we have with regard to the 
deceit practised by Abraham and by 
Isaac in regard to their wives, and yet 
this singular collocation of coincidents 
stands as a historic fact to-day. 
Many critics find fault with the 
New Testament narratives because of 
their apparent inconsistency, and that 
in spite of the fact that we are not 
given by any of the evangelists all the 
details of any given occurrence. This 
reminds me, that years ago when one 
of the Atlantic Liners of the French 
line went down, I read in the same 
number of the Tribune an account of 
the disaster by two different passen- 
gers. One said, that there was no 
panic among the passengers, but that 
all behaved themselves with remark- 
able self-control. The other declared 
that the panic among the passengers 
was terrific, and that only by stern re- 
pression were they prevented from 
rushing to the boats and swamping 
every one. Had the reader stopped 
here in these two narratives he would 
have been forced to the conclusion 
that one of the two accounts must be 
false, since both can not be true. 
Reading further, however, we learn 
that the first narrator stood among 
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the first-class passengers, who were the whole thing would be cleared up 
able to control themselves; while the to our entire satisfaction. What we 
second narrator was among the steer- need in criticism of by-gone events as 
age, who were wild with excitement. set forth in the Bible is some measure 
I doubt not that if full details were of confidence in the writers, as well as 
on hand with regard to the healing an appreciation of the fact that what 
of Bartimaeus at Jericho, where one is apparently contradictory would be 
writer mentions Bartimaeus only and doubtless set right if we knew of the 
the other speaks of two blind men, circumstances of the variant accounts. 
OR x -* * * 


Philosophy or Christ? The Grave Issue in India 


EDITORIAL FROM “THE CHRISTIAN” (LONDON), SEPT. 23, 1909 


When the Apostle of the Gentiles among men save Jesus Christ and 
would warn the Colossian believers Him crucified (1 Cor. ii. 2; Gal. vi. 
against tendencies that qualified the 14). 
unique dignity of Christ and His As from time to time “the tradition 
proper place in the Faith of the Gos- of men, and the rudiments of the 
pel, he used words which have called world’, have asserted themselves in 
for frequent repetition in the passage the ranks of preachers and teachers, 
of the centuries. “Take heed”, said they have had the same deplorable 
he, “lest there shall be anyone that outcome as resulted from their propa- 
maketh spoil of you through his phil- gation in the Apostolic age—they 
osophy and vain deceit, after the tra- have qualified the glory of Christ. It 
dition of men, after the rudiments of is a common observation that “philos- 
the world, and not after Christ”. The ophy and vain deceit”, when brought 
warning was not against something to the supposed help of Christian 
gross or malignant, as men estimate truth, belittle and degrade Him “in 
things, but rather against refinements whom dwelleth all the fullness of the 
of thought—doubtless eminently re- God-head bodily”. If the New Testa- 
spectable in character—that detracted ment continues to be accepted, its 
from the glory and honor of Christ. language on many points is explained 
Hence the Apostle added: “In Him away; if Christ continues to be named, 
dwelleth all the fullness of the God- He is no longer, in the Evangelical 
head bodily; and in Him, who is the sense, recognized as Master and Lord. 
head of all principality and power, ye And as the resultant amalgam of hu- 
are made full” (Col. ii. 8-10). In man philosophy and Divine revelation 
other words, Christ is all: apart from makes its way among men, it is, and 
anything that philosophy may bring, quite naturally so, destined to carry 
He is all-sufficient; and apart from confusion among believers, and vir- 
anything that we may seek from tually to displace from heart and mind 
other quarters our spiritual needs will Him who is our Lord, sole and su- 
all find satisfaction in Him! Occupy- preme—‘Christ, in whom are hidden 
ing such a standpoint, the Apostle all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
might well refuse to know anything edge” (Col. ii. 3). 
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Points of a Joint-Letter Sent from the Marathi Christians of Bombay to the 


Teachers in the 


These remarks are suggested by a 
singularly painful correspondence, re- 
produced in the Bombay Guardian for 
August 28. Among the Christian 
agencies of Bombay is the American 
Marathi Mission, which has a deeply 
interesting record extending over 
many years. The Mission has its 
weekly organ, also a Theological 
Seminary at Ahmednagar, where men 
are trained for the ministry. It ap- 
pears from the correspondence that, 
of late the paper has been publishing 
articles which, on the one hand, have 
practically denied the Godhead of 
Christ, and on the other hand have 
called in question his perfect human- 
ity; and, moreover, it is alleged that 
students issuing from the Seminary 
have been circulating views corres- 
pondingly “strange”. Hence a jomt 
letter to the authorities of the Mis- 
sion, signed by pastors and minis- 
ters of the various Marathi Christian 
churches of Bombay city, requesting 
a clear declaration “whether these 
things are so”, and also inquiring 
whether the teachings in question 
“have the approval of the Mission 
Committee and the Board”. 

In a word, the Mission authorities 
are asked where they stand in regard 
to the nature of Christ—the mystery 
of His birth and the marvel of His 


Marathi Mission 


resurrection; also in regard to the 
Holy Scriptures, and so forth. In 
reference to the views that have been 
circulated, the pastors write: 


These things have naturally disturbed In- 
dian Christians, and have also given a 
handle to non-Christians to believe that, 
after all, Christians have come to the con- 
clusion that their own view of the person 
of Christ is not very different from what is 
held by the Unitarians and the Prarthana 
Samajists. 


Does anyone question the serious- 
ness of the situation thus suggested? 
Here are people who have “turned 
from idols to serve the living and 
true God”; and after a demonstration, 
more or less convincing, that in the 
person of our Lord the Creator of all 
things has revealed Himself in grace 
for the redemption of men—that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself’—there have come 
changes whereby teaching of an alto- 
gether different kind is sent forth. It 
is not a case of cross-purposes on the 
part of opposing agencies, but 
rather of inconsistency on the part of 
one agency. Out of the same fountain 
there has come the bitter water as well 
as the sweet; and missionary workers 
of to-day are, unwittingly no doubt, 
undoing the work of their predeces- 
sors of a past generation. 


The Answer of the Professors in the Marathi Seminary, Repudiating the 
“Vital Doctrines” 


We could wish that the charges im- 
plied in the letter of the pastors—rep- 
resenting six distinct bodies laboring 
in the field—were capable of such ex- 
planation as would inspire confidence 
for the future. As a fact, there is 


no reassuring outlook; for, in their 
reply, the instructors at the Seminary, 
five in number, make admissions 
which abundantly prove the inroads 
of “philosophy and vain deceit” into 
their body of teaching. They say: 
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In your letter we understand you to call 
five specified matters “the vital doctrines of 
Christianity’, viz. (a) “The Godhead and 
humanity of Christ, (b) His virgin birth, 
(c) His Resurrection, (d) the Trinity, (e) 
the Holy Scriptures as the only, sufficient, 
and infallible guide for salvation”. While 
we believe in the perfect humanity and the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, in His 
resurrection, in the Trinity, and in the im- 
mense and necessary value of the Bible, we 
probably interpret these doctrines somewhat 
differently from you. Yet we do not find 
in our Lord’s teachings warrant for the as- 
sertion that these points and the virgin-birth 
of Jesus constitute “the vital doctrines of 
Christianity”. 

And so on. That which Evangeli- 
cal teachers have been disseminating 
in India, during the past hundred 
years or more, is now called in ques- 
tion by other so-called Evangelicals 
in the same land; that which has been 
built up by men of a past generation 
is at length to be pulled down! The 


From Darkness to Doubt: 


grave view will be taken of the pro- 
ceedings thus outlined. Here are 
Marathi believers, delivered from the 
darkness of heathenism, simply to be 
plunged into the maze of doubt; and 
all because men who have “advanced” 
from the simplicity of Christ have 
chosen to leave behind them the grand 
mysteries of the Gospel. If one thing 
is clear, it is that such “discrimina- 
tion”, as is the ready refuge of those 
who depart from the Faith, makes it 
very easy to bring under suspicion 
those doctrines that have ever been 
regarded as fundamental, and to class 
the same as anything but “the vital 
doctrines of Christianity”. 

The times call loudly for vigilance 
such as that shown by the Marat 
pastors of Bombay city. We trust 
their watchful attitude will be shared 


by others—whether at home or abroad 
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great and mighty Saviour who reveal- 
ed God, satisfying the mind as to His 
goodness and the heart as to His 
grace, is, forsooth, no longer to be 
preached with boldness, but rather to 
be the subject of fine dialectics, deliv- 
ered in the terms of apology, and fol- 
lowed by a glaring note of interroga- 
tion. ‘And, sad to say, while a prac- 
tice so suicidal would command im- 
mediate denunciation if developed in 
connection with some moral propa- 
ganda, there is a disposition to “let it 
pass” in connection with Christian 
missions. Where is passion for Christ ? 
Where concern for the perishing mil- 
lions? Who does not see that the 
long and short of this experience is 
that the Marathi Christians are the 
victims of inflences that would “make 
spoil of them”—not after Christ? 


Most sincerely do we trust that a 


Editorial View of the “Grave Issue” 


—in regions where the Evangelical 
fences are being rudely broken down. 
Before they know it, such teachers as 
those whose action is here called in 
question do inealculable harm. 
Whether we see the harm or not, we 
should recognize that, to accord, in 
any degree whatever, to “God-given 
reason, Spirit-enlightened conscience”, 
or any vaunted Intellectualism, the 
glory which is due to Christ as the 
Son of God, is to yield, foolishly if 
not with treachery, the position for 
which all faithful souls should stand. 
Hence the need for realizing, and af- 
firming with no uncertain sound, that, 
however attractive “the traditions of 
men and the rudiments of the world”, 
they are vain, vain, vAIn. In Christ 
all fullness dwells ; and in Him we are 
made full. (See Col. ii. 9, 10 and John 
i610.) 
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The New Theology and Missions 


Rev. S. M. Zweme_r, D.D., 


The new theology is already old 
by the side of the “new religion” 
which is to be its consummate product; 
but both of them are decidedly new in 
that they put emphasis, not so much 
on depth of thought or experience, as 
on the wonderful breadth and human- 
itarian world-wide sympathy of those 
that preach and teach them. The old 
theology has been defined as narrow 
and exclusive; “cribbed, cabined and 
confined” within dogma and creeds, 
and entirely unsuited to the world- 
wide vision of the twentieth century. 
The new religion, in the words of Dr. 
Eliot, “will not be bound by dogma or 
creed; its workings will be simple but 
its field of action limitless”. 

One would naturally expect, there- 
fore, that an up-to-date theology freed 
from the swaddling bands of the past, 
and a new religion with tendencies to- 
ward liberty and progress for all hu- 
manity, would each be out and out 
missionary. But when we examine the 
matter the facts all seem to point in 
the other direction. 

The new thology, first of all, seems 
to take away much of the missionary 
imperative. If religions differ only in 
degree and not in kind, if Mohammed 
and Buddha were sent of God as truly 
as were Isaiah and John the Baptist, 
then we may put our reliance on the 
laws of spiritual evolution and await 
God’s own time to evolve His own 
purpose for the non-Christian world. 
There is no urgency. 

The new theology, as represented 
by some of its leaders, even denies 
that Jesus Christ was conscious of 
His world-wide mission. They say 


MISSIONARY IN ARABIA 


that Jesus’ universalism was confined 
to the intensive kind and to the Old 
Testament eschatological forecast of 
the ultimate inclusion of Gentiles in 
the kingdom of God; neither of which 
called for positive missionary effort. 
Many of them, including Harnack, 
deny the authenticity of the Great 
Commission in Matt. xxviii. 19 and 
the parallel passages at the close of 
Mark and Luke. But without the last 
command of Christ where will we 
find authority for world-wide mis- 
sions? It is easier to be a globe-trot- 
ter than to be an apostle. There may 
be such a breadth of creed as to lose 
all depth of sympathy, and it is pos- 
sible by higher criticism of a sort to 
eliminate from the Gospels every- 
thing that impels to immediate self- 
sacrificing evangelism. 

“Have you not met that class of 
men who are called globe-trotters?” 
says Dr. P. T. Forsythe. “They have 
time, and means, and health; their 
curiosity and interest are easily ex- 
cited. They travel much, some inces- 
santly. Their world is a plexus of 
hotels connected by sails... .. They 
have seen the outside of many lands 
and cities and men. Their creed has 
a certain breadth, which they parade. 
It is as easy as it is broad. They tell 
you they have seen more good than 
you would think among those ‘black 
fellows’. You say how tolerant, fair, 
generous they are. They have seen 
nothing which raises their gorge, their 
pity, their tears, their shame; nothing 
which shocks them out of their own 
finicking self-indulgence and fribbling 
smoke-room talk; nothing that rouses 
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them to a sense of duty, of kinship, 
or responsibility, of brotherhood to 
these ‘black fellows’. Their creed may 
be broad and brief but it is not 
brotherly. They have never done a 
turn for these people. They never 
helped those who did; they never 
looked with sympathy on those who 
As it is with these griev- 
ous people, so, I say, it is with the 
creeds that sacrifice everything to 
breadth, and are interested in all 
faiths alike. They do not send mis- 
sions, they do not help missions. They 
are globe-trotter creeds, cosmopolitan 
but not universal. They are, in the 
world of mind and belief, what these 
rich tramps, these returned empties, 
are in the world of movement”. 

The new theology not only takes 
away much of the missionary imper- 
ative but saps the strength of the 
highest missionary motive. Without 
the cross of Christ as the center of 
our theology, without a Bible which 
is the very Word of God and there- 
fore our supreme authority over 
against the sacred books of the non- 
Christian world, without a Leader 
who is very God of very God and 
who is therefore able to attempt the 
impossible missions are thrown back 
on the lower motives of humanitar- 
ianism and philanthropy, instead of 
rising to the higher motives of sacri- 
ficial love and a passion for the glory 
of God. 

We are glad to quote again from 
the recent volume, “Missions in 
Church and State”, by Dr. Forsythe: 
“It is not pity but faith, not so much 
pity for perishing heathen, but faith 
and zeal for Christ’s crown rights set 
up forever in the deed decisive for 
all the world. This is steadier than 
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our views of the future, and it will 
carry our mission bettet. yee I 
sink under what has to be done for 
the world till I realize that it is all 
less than what has been done and put 
into the charge of our faith and word. 
The world’s awful need is less than 
Christ’s awful victory. . We 
fling our pebbles at the mighty men 
of old whose views do not meet our 
gentler taste; but their minds and 
souls were oppressed with a sense that 
we have lost of God’s greatness and 
man’s. Their sense of man’s great- 
ness arose from their faith of God’s 
greatness in redemption, not from 
the sense of the dignity of human na- 
ture. They did not indeed prosecute 
missions, but they made the faith 
from which missions grew. These did 
not arise from humanitarian sym- 
pathy, but from an evangelical faith 
largely on Calvinistic lines. It is often 
asked how Calvinism, with its limited 
area of atonement, should have been 
so wide and urgent with its Gospel. 
It is because the width of the Gospel 
really springs from its depth, and its 
pity from its greatness”. 

It is not accidental that those very 
Churches which have remained faith- 
ful to the old creeds have been most 
earnest and passionate in the proclam- 
ation of a world-wide Gospel. We 
are told that in the new religion “there 
will be no deification of remarkable 
human beings and the faith will not 
be racial or tribal”. But it was the 
old theology and the old religion of 
the Reformation that succeeded in 
breaking through all racial and tribal 
prejudice and carrying the banner of 
the cross to the uppermost parts of 
the world. A Christianity that has 
been denuded of all supernatural ele- 
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ments can never keep missions going. 
It could never have started them. A 
Christianity that does not place at the 
forefront the cross of Christ, redeem- 
ing and reconciling the world, will 
never be ardent about missions. 

There is no doubt also that the new 
theology and the new religion—if the 
latter does not die at its birth—will 
ultimately attempt to change mission- 
ary methods in accordance with their 
view of missionary principles and of 
the missionary goal. Regeneration of 
the individual and transformation of 
personal character by the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit will be considered 
mere antiquated terminology. Men 
will be led by a gradual process out 
of darkness into twilight or dawn, but 
not driven to repentance or convicted 
of sin. The aim will be not to reach 
the individual, but society; not to 
transform lives through faith in Jesus 
Christ, but to change environment by 
the introduction of our civilization, 
because “the new religion will admit 
no sacrament except natural hallowed 
customs, and its priests will strive to 
improve social, industrial conditions. 
It will not attempt to reconcile people 
to present ills by the promise of fu- 
ture compensation”. The comfort of 
a social settlement and the glory of a 
soup kitchen will have to take the 
place of Isaiah xl. and Revelation xx. 
According to the new theology mis- 
sions are chiefly related to the life that 
now is and not to that which is to 
come. The Fatherhood of God and a 
vague sense that all will end well will 
take care of the rest. 

But what of the result? Will it be 
possible to evangelize the world in 
this generation on the basis of a new 
theology? Can we do it if we will 
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work hard enough. Or, will the loss of 
the supernatural in our creed, item by 
item, mean also the loss of supernat- 
ural power in our work? Can a mere 
human Christ arouse His Church to 
self-sacrifice and draw the world from 
the seductions of sin to Himself? 
The result of the new theology in 
certain quarters has already been a de- 
cline in missionary enthusiasm and 
consecration. The London corres- 
pondent of the Record of Christian 
Work says: “I think there is but little 
doubt that, with regard to Foreign 
Missions at least, the effect of the new 
theology is to cause a decline of inter- 
est in them. The pastor (who writes 
me) specially asks concerning the City 
Temple, which Mr. Campbell has 
made the London headquarters of the 
new theology movement, as everybody 
knows. It is perhaps only fair to say 
that the City Temple has never been a 
strong ‘missionary’ church, not even 
in the days of Dr. Parker. It is so 
essentially littke more than a great 
preaching station, in the very center 
of London, that the organization of 
the church meeting there, for mission- 
ary or other purposes, is very difficult. 
The congregation is too much only ‘a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms’. Yet 
even so, the missionary interest of the 
congregation seems unmistakably on 
the decline under the influence of the 
new theology. In the report of the 
London Missionary Society for 1907, 
for instance, I find that the City Tem- 
ple contributed 115 pounds. But in 
1908 this sum had sunk to 86 pounds. 
A fact, surely, tolerably significant! 
“T could tell also of other churches 
where the pastors are new theology 
men, which, if the money raised for 
foreign missions is a criterion of their 
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interest in them, are certainly very 
apathetic about obeying the Great 
Commission. In respect of ‘social’ 
work, the new theology churches have 
a somewhat better tale to tell. Yet it 
is very significant that, some two years 
ago; an announcement was made that 
Mr. Campbell and certain friends of 
his were going to establish a center of 
mission work, to be run on new theol- 
ogy lines pure and simple, in a miser- 
able district of South London. Since 
when we have heard nothing more of 
it. I believe the necessary funds were 
not forthcoming. Another fact toler- 
ably significant!” 

Nor need we go to England for 
evidence. The lack of missionary 
dates from many of the colleges in 
New England, and from those univer- 
sities in the West where the new theol- 
ogy has uprooted the old faith, is con- 
spicuous. In some exceptional cases 
old traditions and inspirations of the 
past still linger to produce a real mis- 
sionary spirit. But generally speak- 
ing, where the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith are questioned or as- 
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sailed, the missionary spirit is dying 
out. There is not the surrender of 
life. The apostolic vision is absent. 
The horizon is bounded by mere phil- 
anthropy. 

It would not be difficult to give 
statistics, as in the case of the City 
Temple, of churches where a loose 
theology has ended in loss for mis- 
sions on the contribution plate. Every 
one of the great denominations af- 
fords examples. ‘Truth and activity”, 
says Rev. J. H. Jowett in his sermon 
“Concerning the Collection”, “are re- 
lated as springs and rivers. If we 
want the one to be brimming we must 
not ignore the other. Beneficence 
will soon become thin and scanty if it 
does no take its rise in the hills. Min- 
imize the truth of the resurrection, 
and our beneficence will be only a 
spasm, a transient emotion, and not 
the full and sustained volume of the 
river of water of life”. 

For the sake of missions, if for 
naught else, God save us from the new 
theology. 
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What is a Christian College? 


Rev. SmitH BAKER, D.D., LoWELt, Mass. 


It is not a merely religious College, 
for religion covers any kind of be- 
lief. It may be Jewish or Moham- 
madan, Theistic or rationalistic. 

It is not merely a College whose 
pretended aim is only scientific truth ; 
for the reason that there are many 
men and many institutions that claim 
to be seeking only the truth, but that 
have no sympathy with Christianity 
or the spiritual life. 

It is not always a Denominational 
institution; for there are some Col- 


leges founded by the prayers and gifts 
of Denominations, where all distinc- 
tive religious teaching is omitted, and 
where quite all the religious influence 
there is comes from a voluntary or- 
ganizaion of the students. In some 
of these in the pledge for membership, 
the name of Christ is omitted, and the 
words, “the highest ideal” is substi- 
tuted; so that any one of respectable 
moral characer can be admitted. 

And some of these Colleges, found- 
ed by Evangelical benevolence, have 
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withdrawn from all denominational 
connection in order to secure the aid 
of an agnostic’s money. “St. Carne- 
gie” is placed above “St. Paul”. 

It is not a College where two or 
three of the professors are Christian 
men; that is good so far as it goes, 
but the institution has no right to the 
name Christian. A neutral College is 
not Christian any more than a neutral 
man. 

Some of our so-called Christian 
Colleges seem to be afraid of spirit- 
uality. The Dean of one of these in- 
stitutions recently objected to the stu- 
dents being asked to rise for prayers 
in a religious meeting, saying it was 
too sensational; but the next day we 
stood by his side, when he shouted 
himself hoarse over a base-ball game. 
He was afraid of a little religious in- 
terest, but not afraid of almost rowdy- 
ism in a ball game. 

A Christian College is not a Theo- 
logical Seminary or a Bible Class or 
a place where religious truth and du- 
ties are forced upon the minds of the 
students; it is nothing of that kind. 
But a Christian College is one 
where— 

First, The Christian interpretation 
will be given to the facts of science and 
the laws of ethics, so far as they have 
any religious bearing. An infidel or 
agnostic professor has no right in 
a Christian College. An infidel or 
agnostic book upon ethics can not be 
Christian; and to place young men 
under the influence of such teachers 
is to be,recreant to Christ. Such Col- 
leges have no claim to be Christian. 
While there is to be no going out of 
the way to bring in Christian truth, 
yet the Christian interpretation is to 
be given to all natural and ethical 
science. 

(Vol. xi—14) 
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Secondly, A Christian College is 
one where the religious and spiritual 
character of the faculty is positively 
Christian and Evangelical. The per- 
sonality of the professor or teacher— 
not only in his intellectual and social 
and moral but his religious person- 
ality—is one of the strongest factors 
for religious influence upon the stu- 
dent’s mind and heart. An irreligi- 
ous professor, no matter how pure his 
morals, is a religious stumbling-block 
in the Christian life of the College; 
while a_ positively spiritual man, 
though he have nothing to say upon 
religion in his class-room, is by his 
own spiritual personality a force for 
the Christian life. Some such men 
in non-Christian Colleges almost make 
the College Christian, while some 
agnostic professors in a professedly 
Christian College make the College 
un-Christian. 

Again, A Christian College is one 
whose teaching and spiritual atmos- 
phere will be a strength to the faith 
and consecration of Christian young 
men who are in it. 

When Christian parents send their 
Christian boy to a Christian College, 
they should feel that the influences 
which he there finds will confirm and 
strengthen him in his Christian life, 
and a College which does not do that 
is not a Christian College. There are 
some Colleges which do that and 
young men are helped by the whole 
spiritual atmosphere of the institution 
into a stronger faith; but many of our 
so-called Christian Colleges are the 
most dangerous places to which a 
young man can go for the deepening 
of his spiritual life. A good woman 
recently said: “I have sent two sons 
to a certain college as Christian boys, 
and they both graduated as agnostics. 
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I can not send my third son there”. 

In a company of five pastors re- 
cently, each one said, I will urge no 
more boys from my church to go to 
College, for nearly all gradu- 
ate skeptics, though it is called a 
Christian College. We repeat, a Col- 
lege which does not confirm the faith 
of the Christian boys who enter it, is 
not a Christian College. What is a 
Christian College for, but to supple- 
ment the Christian influence of the 
home, the Church and the Sunday 
School? 

Again, a Christian College will in- 
crease the probability that those who 
enter it not Christians, will become 
Christians before they graduate. 
There are such institutions where the 
probability is that the most of its stu- 
dents will graduate having Christ as 
their Savior, to which a father can 
send his son with the feeling that in 
all probability the lad will return home 
a Christian. Not that there is any 
coercion, but that the evangelical at- 
mosphere is such that he comes into 
the Christian life as a natural result 
of the religious environment about 
him. 

What is a Christian College for, if 
not for such results? If they are 
simply for academic culture, then why 
the superior claim of the so-called 
Christian College over the State In- 
stitution? There is no literary ad- 
vantage, and if not religious advan- 
tage, then the Christian name is a 
misnomer. If the boy is no more 
likely to become a Christian by going 
to a Christian College, than he is by 
going to a State Institution, then let 


us throw all our money into the State 
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Institutions. What is the use of tax- 
ing the Denominations to support 
what are called Christian Institutions, 
when they are no different from the 
State Universities and for scientific 
advantages not so good? A Presi- 
dent of one of our great Institutions, 
has recently published an elaborate 
article, in which he says: 

“The religion of our 
Colleges, with a few exceptions, is no 
longer the old evangelical faith of 
former days, but simply the ethical 
teachings of Christ”. 

Why pretend to be Christian if not 
positively so? Why not, as in all our 
State Schools, drop the pretense of 
being Christian and be honestly only 
secular ? 

In one of our great Colleges, found- 
ed as an evangelical institution, a stu- 
dent recently told us that all the direct 
religious influence in the College is 
the voluntary association of a few 
Christian students. Why call the Col- 
lege Christian? How different from 
another College, one of whose stu- 
dents uses the following words in a 
letter just received! 

“An unselfish spirit runs through 
the whole institution, and every one 
seems to be living and working for 
others. It is expected you will be a 
Christian here. I never before was 
in such a purely religious atmosphere, 
and it is grand. College life seems 
to mean a Christian life. In my own 
home, God is first and foremost, but 
I was never before in a school where 
such was the case”. 

When parents can send their boys 
and girls to such a college, their 


hearts can have faith and hope. 
x * * 
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What is the Matter with the Schools Intellectually? 


Rev. DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


I. Some Indications of Present Defective Methods andi Results 


That something is the matter with them 
has been made more than evident by the 
heated—and only more blind than heated— 
discussion for the past decade of their 
comparative inefficiency or even dead fail- 
ure. We say, “the Schools”, for, while the 
heat has chiefly shown itself in challenges 
directed against the Universities and Theo- 
logical Seminaries, the evils complained of 
manifestly extend to the entire Educational 
System. 

Moreover, the alleged inefficiency, or fail- 
ure, is twofold, intellectual and moral. It 
is the purpose of the present paper to take 
up the first of these defects, the intellectual 
failure, and, if possible, to trace its chief 
cause, and set forth the rational remedy. 
The moral failure, which is of quite as 
grave a nature, and its remedy, will be re- 
served for a subsequent discussion. 


At the beginning of the present decade 
the air was filled with charges and counter- 
charges relative to the comparative eff- 
ciency of the training in the Colleges and 
the Theological Schools. There was ap- 
parently a wide-spread feeling that, not- 
withstanding the abundance of the facilities 
for turning out new ministers as a “finished 
product”, there was a surprising super- 
abundance of poor preachers. In a minis- 
terial body of say seven thousand there 
were perhaps several thousands of us that 
nobody would hear preach; several thou- 
sands more that very few wanted to hear 
preach; many others that were heard more 
and more reluctantly by even good people 
under stress of duty; and comparatively 
few that were heard eagerly and gladly. 
And there seemed to be a growing convic- 
tion that the average preacher, instead of 
passing the dead-line at fifty years of age, 
was approaching it at forty or even earlier, 
And probably, if we were honest with our- 
selves, we were inclined to acknowledge 
that the difference in this regard between 
the various denominations was not so very 


great; the count held about equally against 
all. In the phrase of the late Mr. Cleve- 
land, it was a condition, not a theory, that 
confronted the Churches. 

It is not the purpose to take up the proof 
of these allegations; the editorial attention 
of the writer was first particularly called 
to their seriousness by what was then 
regareded by many as merely an ex- 
traordinary pyrotechnic display in the 
Congregational Council that met in 
Boston at that time. It is sufficient. 
that enough of truth was recognized in 
them to call forth one of the stiffest dis- 
cussions that the vicinity of the “Hub” 
ever witnessed, and to set by the ears the 
leaders in collegiate and theological educa- 
tion there and over the country. In that 
discussion President Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, led off in a rattling paper on “The 
Education of the Ministry’. The things 


that fit a man to preach, he said, are four: 

“First, ‘the call of God’. ‘He who has 
not received it is no minister of Christ’.” 

“Secondly, mental drill. Four years of 
secondary school drill must be required of 
all who are to be ministers, if we are to 
protect ourselves against the dreary drivel- 
ling of rant and cant that invades the pul- 
pit like a flood whenever these reasonable 
requirements are let down”. 

“Thirdly, first-hand secular knowledge. 
The minister must wrest the scientific 
concepts of the age direct from the labor- 
atory. The theological school fails to help 
him to do this”. 

“Fourthly, individual grasp of spiritual 
truth. Theological instruction is not up 
to the educational level of graduate and 
professional work in other departments”. 


Naturally an electrical storm—one is 
tempted to call it in later phrase a “brain- 
storm’—swept over and almost swept off 
their feet the distinguished theological 
instructors who formed a part of that 
body. Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, England, who participated in the 
proceedings, and Prof. George E. Moore, 
of Andover Seminary, quickly retorted, 
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“You, too!” being unwilling to allow the 
blame to rest upon themselves and their 
colleagues in the work of ministerial train- 
ing. Their views can not be summarized 
here; to say the least, the return they made 
for the charges did not fall short of a case 
of “tit for tat’. They left the seamy side 
of academic instruction quite thoroughly 
exposed and appearing equally bad with 
that of the theological school as seen from 
the other point of view. 

It would take us too far afield to enter 
into the merits of the controversy, and de- 
cide which was right and which wrong. As 
the Doctors disagreed in their conclusions, 
we were inclined to accept their testimony, 
as expert educators, to the facts, as proving 
the inefficiency of both kinds of institu- 
tions, and logically and legitimately closing 
out a case of qg. e. d. 


And now, after ten years of more or less 
blind fumbling and incoherent mumbling, 
the controversy seems to have reached an- 
other and final stage, when the Doctors and 
the students agree in maintaining that the 
intellectual defect in the educational work 
of the Schools is, not merely inefficiency, 
but dead failure. 

The voices that ring out the clearest at 
the present time are those of the Presidents 
of Harvard and Princeton Universities. 

President Lowell, in an address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Columbia 
University, published in the June Atlantic 
Monthly, gives an analysis of college condi- 
tions. Emphasizing particularly the preva- 
lent “disdain of rank” in scholarship, he 
declares that competition “suffers to-day 
from a wide-spread feeling among the stu- 
dents that the distinctions won are a test 
of industry, rather than of superior intel- 
lectual power”; which “conviction”, he goes 
on to say, “finds its expression in the term 
‘grind’, which is applied with great impar- 
tiality to all high scholars, instead of being 
reserved, as it seems to me it was formerly, 
to a certain kind of laborious mediocrity”. 

And the Harvard President adds a lame 
and hopeless suggestion of what sounds 
like an “impossible possibility’: “If we 
could make the world believe that high 
rank is a proof of intellectual power, our 
task in instilling among undergraduates a 


desire to excel would be simple”,—which 
suggestion combines with all the rest he 
has to say in proving how far Harvard 
methods fall short of inspiring its students 
to any high order of intellectual effort and 
attainment. 

President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton University, in an address at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., joins the Presi- 
dent of Harvard in warning of the decay 
of intellectual life in our universities. He 
is reported to have used this highly figura- 
tive and significant language: “So far as 
the colleges go, the side-shows have swal- 
lowed up the circus, and we in the main 
tent do not know what is going on!” And 
he expresses his reluctance to continue 
“ring-master” under these conditions! In 
other words, athletics and secret societies 
and social functions have absorbed the in- 
terest and thought of the students, and 
eaten out all high intellectual aspiration 
and life. And the President does well to 
bemoan the decay of what was once the 
glory of the institution. 

Nor does the rejoinder of President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, satisfac- 
torily meet the allegations of the Presi- 
dents already cited. They speak for the 
older institutions based on the literary tra- 
ditions of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
founded for the promotion of high intel- 
lectual culture leading up to the learned 
professions; he speaks for Cornell and the 
newer State Universities founded by the 
Morrill land grant of 1862, as “the peo- 
ple’s universities’—for the help of farmers 
and mechanics and school teachers, and 
largely devoted to the application of sci- 
ence to industrial pursuits and enterprises— 
vast numbers of the great body of students 
taking little or no interest in intellectual 
pursuits as such. And there is reason to 
believe that, in the case of the small ele- 
ment in these newer institutions who pur- 
sue intellectual and literary culture in 
courses that parallel those of the older 
universities, the same failure to inspire 
high intellectual effort and attainment will 
be found to exist. 

It is not possible to dwell upon the re- 
cent criticisms of the Theological Seminar- 
ies—by students and professors and Church 
Assemblies and the general public—which 
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indicate the presence of the same defects 
in intellectual methods and results. 

As a consequence practical men of affairs, 
who are seeking helpers among the younger 
generation, are complaining of the inca- 
pacity of even the high-class graduates to 
handle the problems of life that require 
thought or initiative, or, indeed, to bring 
anything to pass. 

In the presence of these conditions the 
leaders, while dimly discerning the situa- 


tion, apparently stand confused or dazed, 
and are silent save in so far as some unin- 
telligent and incoherent mutterings or 
whisperings of “educational reconstruc- 
tion” are now and then heard. All such 
mutterings as have come to our ear have 
dealt with the merest mechanics of curricu- 
lum or method, and have contained not 
even the remotest hint of the real evil at 
the root of the whole matter. They do not 
therefore open the way to reform. 


II. The Ignoring by the Schools of the Supreme Faculty of the 
Intellect—the Constructive—the Prime Cause of the Evils 


To put the case hypothetically: If man’s 
supreme intellectual interest and work is 
not merely as a gatherer of facts or truths, 
but as a builder or creator and interpreter 
of systems of thought; if for this all the 
lower mental faculties recognized in the 
psychologies exist as, so to speak, the pur- 
veyors, the “hod-carriers”, to gather and 
furnish the raw materials for the use of a 
supreme architectonic power; then the so- 
called Education that leaves out this most 
important fact and this highest relation, 
whether through inadvertence or ignorance, 
does its best to un-man the man it is pro- 
fessing to educate, and to degrade him. 


And now we claim categorically that this 
is just what the Schools have been doing,— 
ignoring that which makes man a man in 
the highest sense, and which alone opens 
the way to high intellectual power and 
achievement. And we maintain that there 
is no scientific justification for such a 
course either in a correct inductive psy- 
chology or in a sound deductive pedagogy. 
The last appeal in the matter is, of course, 
to the facts in the intellectual make-up of 
human nature and in the educational con- 
duct of the Schools. The imperative de- 
mand in this discussion is therefore for at- 
tention to these cardinal facts. 


1. The Constructive Power Exists and is Supreme in Man’s In- 


tellectual 


Even a cursory inspection of the Con- 
stitution of Human Nature—such as the 
average man can make for himself—is suf- 
ficient to make clear as the great outstand- 
ing facts, that man has such a Construc- 
tive or Creative Faculty; that it holds the 
supreme place among his intellectual pow- 
ers; and that the other powers are chiefly— 
if not alone—of value as its servitors. 

It is not a valid objection that no dis- 
tinct place is found for it in even the latest 
books of psychology, if a proper scientific 
inspection of the facts of man’s intellectual 
furnishing shows that it is in its proper 
place in the human mind. 

Now as a result of such inductive inspec- 
tion, we all readily recognize in mind three 
elements or phases, intellect and sensibility 
and will. The second and third of these 
need not here be taken up. And all agree 


Make-up 


that the governing idea of the Intellect, to 
confine ourselves to that, is Knowledge, as 
the governing ideas of sensibility and will 
are feeling and endeavor or action. 

Psychology or Mental Science—which is 
simply the science of human nature on its 
mental side—deals with facts, and is there- 
fore an inductive science. The application 
of the inductive method requires at least 
two things: first, the exact observation of 
the facts in the case, in order that the in- 
vestigator may know what they really are, 
and may know all of them in their integ- 
rity; secondly, the correct interpretation of 
the observed facts, embracing the apprehen- 
sion of their precise meaning, their careful 
classification, and their rational explana- 
tion by referring them to the forces or 
faculties that produce them. 

As a result of a partial application of this 
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method, psychologists are substantially 
agreed that there are three fundamental 
forms of intellectual activity in knowing: 
first, that exercised in the acquisition of 
simple knowledges; secondly, that exer- 
cised in the conservation of knowledge in 
all its forms, making it available for future 
use; thirdly, that employed in the compari- 
son or elaboration of this raw material of 
knowledges in thought. The first of these 
activities is accounted for by an acquisitive 
or presentative or Cognitive Faculty. The 
second is referred to memory or a re- 
presentative or Conservative Faculty—in- 
cluding under it the powers of retention, 
reproduction or recollection, representation 
(imagination in the lower sense), and re- 
cognition or the apprehension of its con- 
nection with the past. The third is ex- 
plained by a faculty of relations, or a 
thought, elaborative, or Comparative Fac- 
ulty—including the powers of conception, 
judgment, and reasoning. 

There is agreement among the psycholo- 
gists thus far: man acquires knowledges,— 
he has a Cognitive Faculty; he keeps 
knowledges for use as occasion may require, 
—he has a Conservative Faculty; he elab- 
orates or works out thought from knowl- 
edges in the processes of comparison,—he 
has a Comparative Faculty,—that is so far 
admittedly the natural system and the sys- 
tem of the books. The claim here made is 
that the psychologists generally have made 
only a partial application of the inductive 
method to the facts of the intellect, and as 
a result’ have failed to recognize and put 
into its right place a fourth form of intel- 
lectual activity—the highest and most im- 
portant of all—its activity in gathering up, 


grouping and compacting the results of all 


the other powers (the knowledges and 
thoughts) in rational systems, the making 
and mastering of which are essential to all 
high intellectual activity and achievement. 
This form of intellectual activity is that to 
which is to be attributed all the great cre- 
ative work in which man glories, and is 
used in producing the Principias and Iliads, 
the Oration on the Crown and the-locomo- 
tive engine, Plans of Campaign and of 
Life,—and we hold that it should be ac- 
counted for by a Creative or Constructive 
Faculty. 
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It is not possible to enter here into an 
extended and detailed inspection of all the 
facts of Intellectual Construction, or to 
give the reasons for the failure of the psy- 
chologists to recognize the existence and 
sphere of the power. Suffice it to say that 
some of the thinkers have caught glimpses 
of it. 

Sir William Hamilton called attention to 
the fact that philosophers have divided the 
imagination into two—what they call the 
reproductive and the productive; and he then 
proceeded to explain away the productive 
or creative element, for which there was 
no place in his system inherited from Reid 
and Stewart. 

Noah Porter treated of construction or 
creative work under “imagination” as a 
phase of the representative power; and 
then, like Hamilton, explained it away, de- 
claring that “its creative function was ren- 
dered possible by the union of the thinking 
power with the imaging power”. In this 
connection he distinguished what he styles 
the poetic, the philosophic, the ethical and 
the religious imagination. But after he had 
used the imaging and thought powers to 
the utmost in the attempt to account for 
the plain facts of constructive or creative 
work, he unconsciously found an unex- 
plained residuum of the highest rational 
activity—in grouping, molding and fusing 
facts and truths into system; and the un- 
questionable existence of this residuum 
compelled him to add to the elements that 
belong, according to his analysis, to the 
thought faculty, a chapter of two pages in 
length, on “Scientific Arrangement”, or 
“System”,—which had no place in his sys- 
tem of the human intellect, and no place in 
his book, except as a protest against his 
own faulty scientific analysis and induction, 
and a proof of its incompleteness. 

Alexander Bain, in his “Senses and In- 
tellect’, furnished perhaps the most distinet 
recognition of the facts, the process and the 
faculty of construction. He emphasized 
“constructiveness in science”, “practical 
construction” and “fine art construction” or 
“imagination”; but unfortunately, after full 
recognition of what he termed “imagina- 
tion, creation, constructiveness, origina- , 
tion’, he explained them all away, under — 
stress of his Associationalism, practically — 
after the manner of Hamilton and Porter, — 
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by referring them all to “constructive asso- 
ciation”. 

To this unwitting and unwilling recogni- 
tion of this power by the masters is to be 
added the fact—which any one can verify 
for himself—that to this constructive fac- 
ulty belongs, not only all the great historic 
thought and achievement of the world, but 
that it is back of all the common work of 
life that brings anything to pass, from that 
of the carpenter in building to that of the 
housewife in planning and carrying through 
the day’s work in the home. 


—— 


(2) Assuming, then, without further in- 
ductive examination, that the facts compel 
the recognition of a Constructive Faculty, 
it is in order to inquire What the Nature 
of that Power ts. 

As resort can not be had to the text- 
books and books of reference, that inquiry, 
brief as it must be, will necessarily embrace 
a statement of the Elements involved in 
the make-up of the Power, and the funda- 
mental Forms it assumes, and will lead up 
to a tentative Definition to get it before the 
mind with sufficient distinctness for the 
purposes of the present discussion. 

First of all, the process of Intellectual 
Construction under consideration is, in all 
its forms, in the highest degree intelligent 
and rational in its grouping of facts and 
truths. The ancients were inclined to look upon 
constructive work, especially in poetry and 
art, as the result of a sort of divine mad- 
ness; the Greek, e. g., bringing the afflatus 
of the poet and the prophet and the rav- 
ings of the madman together as if of com- 
mon origin. The modern tendency, under 
the influence of Sensationalism, to attribute 
such work to the “imaging power”, has re- 
sulted in connecting it very closely with 
the phantasies of opium-eating, of intoxica- 
tion or of semi-lunacy; thereby making it 
blind and irrational. But this power, so 
far from being unintelligent, involves in 
reality the highest possible exercise of the 
intellect, requiring an acuteness and a com- 
prehensiveness of vision quite beyond the 
range of all ordinary forms of thought. 

Moreover, this Constructive Activity in- 
volves, secondly, as its most important and 
indeed distinctive element, the organization 
of its masses of facts and truths into Ra- 


tional Systems according to definite Laws. 
The Constructive Power may therefore be 
defined as 

That faculty of the intellect by which 
man gathers up his knowledges gained and 
elaborated by the lower intellectual powers, 
and groups and organizes them according 
to definite laws into rational systems that 
constitute his highest thoughts. 

The three fundamental Phases of Idea— 
embodied by God in the Universe, and to be 
apprehended by man as made in the image of 
God, and recognized by him from the days 
of Plato—the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good, give the Forms and Laws of the Con- 
structive Faculty. 

Man intellectual interprets the universe 
and constructs and interprets systems from 
these three points of view. Confining at- 
tention to his own constructions or crea- 
tions, he may fashion: 

a. Systems of Truth, or Scientific Sys- 
tems, in which he seeks to reproduce ac- 
curately in thought some real system in 
nature; as the Astronomy of the Solar 
System, a System of Ethics or Psychology; 
and he succeeds when his System conforms 
to the Law of the True, i. e, when it 
matches the reality dealt with. 

b. Systems of Beauty, or Artistic Sys- 
tems, in which he seeks to construct #s- 
thetic materials, or ideas as beautiful, into 
Systems of Beauty; as in Poetry and Art; 
and he succeeds when his System conforms 
to the Law of the Beautiful, i. ¢., when he 
attains the ideal, or perfection of form. 

c. Systems of the Good, or Practical Sys- 
tems, in which as a being whose chief end 
lies in Achievement, he seeks to adapt his 
materials as means to the accomplishment 
of worthy ends; as in inventions, plans of 
life, administrative schemes; and he suc- 
ceeds when he conforms to the Law of the 
Good; i. e, when he attains to perfect 
adaptation of the means to the accomplish- 
ment of the beneficent, wise or righteous 
purpose in view. 

These three Forms of Construction mani- 
festly require three corresponding forms of 
Power—Powers of Scientific, Artistic and 
Practical Construction. 

It is not necessary to enter further into 
the work of definition of these powers; in 
the light of what has been said any one can 
complete it for himself. 
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2. This Supreme Power Ignored by the Schools, and the Inevita- 
ble Results 


(1) The Fact of Its Having Been Thus Ignored Can Not be Doubted 


Turning from the Facts of Human Na- 
ture to the inspection of the facts of the 
Educational Conduct of the Schools, the 
evidence is everywhere that this Supreme 
Power has been substantially ignored in 
their Psychology, Pedagogy, and Educa- 
tional Methods. 

If this unrecognized power—this lost 
power, so to speak—is what it has been 
shown to be in the true psychological and 
educational systems, then the relation of its 
training to a complete intellectual culture 
of the highest order is self-evidently that 
of the one great and all-essential element. 
Its cultivation is the one only thing that 
can save the Schools from the infinite cram 
and wastefulness and drudgery of the 
methods that have been so long and largely 
in vogue, and attach to genuine hard study 
in the future an interest and a zest that will 
give it a chance for existence in the higher 
schools, in the competition with the now 
often more intellectual pursuits of foot- 
ball and base-ball and boating, that consti- 
tute the “side-show” that (in the expressive 
phrase of one of the Presidents) has taken 
the place of the “circus” in the main tent! 


There is no call here for proof that 
there has been no general conscious aim in 
Modern Education to Develop the Con- 
structive Power in any of its three forms. 
Indeed, as the existence of the faculty has 
not been distinctly recognized, how should 
it find place in the systems of Education? 

As a consequence the power has been 
called forth by providential impulses, com- 
ing fitfully (to all human appearance), now 
in one form and now in another, and leavy- 
ing each of the different periods with an in- 
complete and one-sided development of 
what has always been in human nature. 
This will appear from a glance at the Cre- 
ative Ages in modern English history. 

The Sixteenth Century, for example, was 
an age of surpassing poetic genius, because 
it had providentially the grandest possible 
training in Artistic Construction. The 
printing-press had thrown the supreme 


thought, the best literature of all the world 
and all the ages—the early English, the 
Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Teutonic 
—into the English mind; and the entire in- 
tellectual power of the race was impelled 
perforce to the task of apprehending, grasp- 
ing and putting it all into available form 
for the instruction of an awakened and 
eager age. England became the artistic 
workshop of the world, with two-hundred 
“major” poets working away as for life, 
and produced libraries of poetry and poetry 
so-called, of every conceivable form and 
quality, from the Faery Queen of Spenser, 
and the dramas of Shakespeare, to the 
Polyolbion of Drayton the “biggest” poem 
ever written. 

From the opening of the Seventeenth 
Century onward in England was an age of 
Scientfic Construction. The printing-press 
had thrown into the mind of the intelligent 
masses the vast stores of scientific fact and 
truth which literary explorers had brought 
back from the libraries of the centuries, 
voyagers by ship from all the nations of 
the earth, and investigators by telescope 
from the wide realms of the universe; and 
the entire race, scientifically alert, groaned 
under the long, slow intellectual effort to 
apprehend the meaning of these treasures 
and grasp and explain and systematize and 
make them available for mankind. It was 
an age to call forth Bacon, Newton and 
Boyle, and all the giants greater and less; 
for England was one grand scientific work- 
shop. 

From the closing half of the Eighteenth 
Century, the age has been one of Practical 
Construction. In settling, civilizing, gov- 
erning, molding, developing and bringing 
together into unity one-fourth or one-third 
of the habitable globe with its inhabitants, 
tasks of another order, yet as vast in their 
variety and compass as those thrown upon 
English minds by the inherited and im- 
ported literary and scientific stores in previ- 
ous centuries, have fallen to the hands of 
the English-speaking peoples of this age. 
The English lands have been the inventive 
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workshop of the world, out of which, by 
the mighty hosts of inventors and practical 
men, great and small, have come well nigh 
all the wonders of modern intercourse and 
of this modern material civilization. 

It would appear therefore from this rapid 
generalization that the Constructive Power 
has always been existent and cultivable 
in the English race, and always ready to 
respond to the conditions of development 
when presented by a controlling Providence 
in shaping the national destiny. In other 


words, the Creative Genius of the English 
race has not come down by special miracle 
out of heaven, but has been developed, by 
the largest possible and most varied exer- 
cise out of the germ of Constructive Power 
native in the Englishman; that the form it 
has taken has been determined by the 
special kind of constructive task to which 
the centuries have summoned it; and that 
its achievements have been wrought under 
Providence in spite of false psychological 
and educational views. 


(2) The Inevitable Results are Seen in the Educational Failure that the Presidents Deplore 


The unsatisfactory results of the old Ed- 
ucational method—or no-method—in the 
purposeless, hopeless drudgery of the lower 
powers (to be noted further on), has nat- 
urally led to the introduction of new super- 
ficial and irrational-purpose methods that 
are as fatal—or even more fatal—to the 
activity of the Constructive Intellect as the 
old no-purpose methods have always been. 


Ten years ago, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, the Harvard 
psychologist, pointed out two of the defects 
of these new schemes. 

a. The first is the introduction of the meth- 
od of “electives” with its twofold squint: 
one way towards giving the child or youth 
(“Peter the darling”) a free hand as if he 
had the wisdom that comes only with age; 
the other way towards shaping courses of 
study from the start by the vocation to be 
followed by the man (“Peter the man”, 
worker and wage-earner) on reaching ma- 
ture age. He says, with manifest truth: 


“We have on one side the desire to ad- 
just the school-work to the final purpose 
of the individual in practical life; which 
means beginning professional preparation 
in that period which up to this time has 
been given over to liberal education. We 
have on the other side the desire to ad- 
just the school-work to the innate talents 
and likings of the individual, which means 
giving in the school-work no place to that 
which finds inner resistance in the pupil. 
In the first case the university method 
filters down to the school; in the second 
case the kindergarten method creeps up to 
the school”, 


b. The second defect pointed out by the 
Harvard Professor is “the tendency to im- 
prove the schools by a pedagogical-psycho- 


logical preparation of the teacher”, instead 
of by “the better instruction of our teach- 
ers”. If memory serves, we had in hand 
not long since a list of two thousand books 
and tractates having the former as the main 
object in view, and devoted principally to 
exploiting materialistic, psycho-physical and 
mechanical evolutionary crotchets. We 
agree with the Professor in the conviction 
that a mechanical pedagogy, based upon a 
false or superficial psychology, and em- 
ployed by conceited men without developed 
mental grip and brain energy, is one of the 
measureless curses of the present-day “ad- 
vanced” school. 

And so both these devices, called by a 
question-begging title “school reforms’-— 
the Professor suggests parenthetically, “I 
should say school experiments, or school 
changes, or school deteriorations’’—inevita- 
bly turn out to be methods of educational 
deterioration and demoralization. They 
take out both the intellectual and the moral 
vigor that ought to be the outcome of 
study, if it is to prepare men for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of any worthy task 
in life. 

c. There is probably but one worse “mod- 
ern improvement” in the recent educational 
“reforms”, and that is the turning loose of 
the graduate—who has been the victim of 
these false methods—to devote himself, as 
advanced student or as professor, to exclu- 
sive work as “specialist” on some subject 
of infinitessimal significance and import- 
ance. We had occasion to consider this 
topic editorially in a recent issue of this 
magazine, on “Some Disastrous Results of 
Specializing in Study” (April, 1909, p. 224), 
and to show some of its results in wrecking 
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Education in the Universities; as those re- 
sults are set forth by Stephen Leacock in 
the “University Magazine” of Montreal in 
writing “On Literature and Education in 
America”; and by the Editor of “The Na- 
tion”. It was there made plain that the 
method resulted in making the Students 
pitifully narrow and superficial; in the dis- 
integration of the College Faculty, and mak- 
ing any common vision, or intellectual sym- 
pathy, for united action impossible; in de- 
stroying the force that was so potent, intel- 
lectually, morally and religiously, in the old 
University life, and which alone could give 
the requisite powerful impulse to the At- 
tainment of the highest Ideals. 

d. Undoubtedly, however, the most disas- 
trous of all the results that have followed 
upon this ignoring, by the traditional meth- 
ods of Education, of this Supreme Intel- 
lectual Power, has been its self-propagating 
and self-perpetwating character. 

The incumbent Professors and Teachers 
being all substantially the product of this 
past miseducation, and usually perpetuating 
it in exaggerated form—the men who have 
never been taught anything save in bits and 
scraps, and who probably won their honors 
by remembering and repeating them—may 
be expected to make farther progress on 
the wrong road; since they have not had 
any of the broad “liberal culture” with 
which their teachers started out. Instead 
of gaining from the new Teachers a sys- 
tematic and scientific view of the branches 
that lie at the foundation of all sound, con- 
nected and constructive thinking, the stu- 
dent carries away from the “Lectures”—if 
he carries away anything—an ill-digested, 
incoherent mass of “traditional learning”, 
which he is not led to think his way 
through, and which is merely a clog to 
memory while it remains with him. 

We have asked the question, e. g., of 
hundreds of scholars, preachers and teach- 
ers, “What of practical value for the work 
of life did you bring with you from your 
study of Logic in the University?” And 
we have received, particularly from the 
brightest of them, almost uniformly the an- 
swer, “Nothing of any working-value”. We 
have had occasion to test scores of “schol- 
ars”, many of whom had held high positions 
in the pulpit, and in Colleges and Theologi- 


cal Seminaries, only to find that all the 
logical training in the Schools, added to all 
they had gained in their professional ca- 
reers, had left them without any grip of 
even the simple principles of logical defini- 
tion. And we are sure that the same holds 
true of Rhetoric (as including Invention, 
which Aristotle regarded as its essential), 
Psychology, Ethics, Scientific System, Phi- 
losophy, and indeed all the branches on 
which the foundations of Education rest,— 
the Teacher himself, knowing them only in 
disjointed fragments, being incapacitated 
for giving anything more than that to the 
youth he professes to instruct. Js it not 
manifest that just here is the most disas- 
trous of all the results of the current mis- 
education? 


In all such school-work there is lacking, 
to begin with, that prime requisite, an in- 
telligent and rational theory of what ts to 
be done. Each instructor has his own 
hobby and does his work according to his 
own sweet will. There is no comprehen- 
sion of what constructive education is and 
of what it should aim at. There is little 
thought of the high tasks for which the 
young are to be prepared. Least of all is 
there any coordinating and directive brain 
inspiring and energizing everything for the 
attainment of the one supreme rational end 
in education. If a young man comes out 
of such environment an educated man it 
must be by blundering into it. All work 
done in such surroundings—except as it is 
done independently of them—is stupid 
work, and it stultifies. And—as the Har- 
vard and Princeton Presidents despairingly 
suggest—it is impossible for any man, how- 
ever earnest, to keep up his intellectual and 
moral strenuousness for long in such an 
atmosphere with such incompetent guid- 
ance, even though there should be no essen- 
tially erroneous teaching or instruction 
given. 

We have in mind an institution that well 
illustrates the havoc wrought by the intro- 
duction of these modern elective and easy- 
going methods. It once had a most thor- 
ough and coherent curriculum; but some 
time ago, under stress of patronage of the 
rich and lazy, it inaugurated an elective 
system by aid of which a young man could 
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be graduated an A.B. almost without any 
knowledge of what have always been con- 
sidered the solid branches in a liberal edu- 
cation. And the work of demoralization 
was completed by making the examination 
of each term “final” on the branches stud- 
ied! One wonders if “progress” in this 
direction is to continue until any brainless 
young man can get an A.B. on variations 
of the “three R’s”! 

It does need to be said that such so- 
called education is worse than farce; in 
the seriousness of its results it is tragedy. 
It leaves out all development of high man- 
hood, mental and moral, and entirely unfits 
the good, easy souls subjected to it for the 
strenuous struggles of life. Is it any won- 
der that business men complain of the un- 


practical product of the educational work, 
especially in the colleges and higher 
schools? They object that it does not give 
men the power to see things in their con- 
nection and system, and to grasp and 
handle ideas, forces and things as means 
in compassing industrial, intellectual or 
moral ends. In the estimation of many 
broad-minded men, it is a standing dis- 
grace to the higher schools, that they turn 
out men practically helpless and unfit for 
accomplishment and production along any 
of the great lines of effort, scientific, artistic 
and practical. Is it any wonder that the 
young men, in process of being so mis- 
trained, turn from purposeless study to 
athletics to relieve the monotony and find 
something worth getting or doing? * 


Mie The Only Remedy---Making Constructive Intellect Su- 
preme in the Schools 


1. The Only Remedy in Giving the Constructive Power its Right- 
ful Place 


If the present is a time of chaos in edu- 
cational schemes; if the old and traditional 
method has become so purposeless and use- 
less as to be regarded by leaders as a “dead 
failure’; if the “side-shows” have so ab- 
sorbed interest and attention that prudence 
suggests to those who preside over what 
should be the “main show”, the propriety 
of getting out before “the tent” collapses,— 
the situation is certainly a serious one. 
The Presidents and the People may well be 
asking, What is the matter with the 
Schools? and give their best brain to 
answering the question, and remedying the 
evils. 

The right and rational answer to the 
question, What is Education? must furnish 
the criteria for determining the Correct 
Method in Education. That points unmis- 
takably to the necessity for the installation 
of the Constructive Power in the Supreme 
Place Intellectually. 

Education may be broadly defined to be, 
the development of the whole man—ration- 
al, moral, and spiritual—into the largest 
possible practical energy for the work of 
life appointed for man. 

The answer to the first question in the 


Westminster Shorter Catechism, “What is 
the chief end of man?” was revolutionary 
in its day. It made achievement, the prac- 
tical doing of something with his powers— 
not happiness, nor knowledge, nor culture— 
the supreme thing for man. It makes him 
a rational being, i. e., capable of setting be- 
fore himself ends to be accomplished. It 
lifts out of the many possible and even 
worthy ends, one particular end, and sets 
that before him as “the chief end” to which 
all others are subordinate. It fixes that 
end, not in self nor in fellow man, but in 
God—“to glorify God”—thereby lifting him 
above selfishness and mere humanitarian- 


* The extent to which the “side-shows” have 
supplanted the Circus in the main tent is illus- 
trated by the “College” Reports from “leading” 
institutions in the New York Tribune of October 
15, 1909. The Reports are headed: 


ON COLLEGE GRIDIRONS. 
Test at Hanp FoR YALE. 
Leading Elevens Getting Ready for Hard 
Games To-Morrow. 


The Reports—following as they do so closely 
upon the opening of these Schools, and covering 
nearly two wide and long columns in fine type— 
would naturally be expected to dwell upon their 
educational features; but, marvellous to relate, 
there is not one word in them all from which the 
most skilful logician could infer that any one of 
these institutions ever had anything to do with 
education, or anything intellectual! 
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ism and all the mere interests of this 
world, and directing his uplook and out- 
look, his being and energies, towards God. 
That is clearly the only Biblical and Chris- 
tian ideal for any true man in God’s world, 
whether he be lawyer or doctor, or artisan, 
engineer or business man, or teacher or 
preacher. 

Now a genuine education must develop 
and train the whole manhood as faculty for 
the attainment of this divinely appointed 
end. It ought to give a man such breadth 
of vision as shall aid him to understand 
his position and task in God’s world; such 
largeness of knowledge as shall enable him 
to plan his work with wise reference to 
strategic conditions and utmost accomplish- 
ment; such high aims and moral and spir- 
itual ideals as shall keep him in perpetual 
sympathy with Christ and His one great 
enterprise in establishing the Kingdom of 
God on earth; and such ready command of 
the available and required means and 
forces, and such strenuousness of purpose 
as shall make the success in his work for 
the glory of God the greatest possible. 

So it is evidently not enough that the 
training-schools should leave a man at the 
end of his course, so to speak, a storage- 
battery of manly power, to exhaust itself 
and run down in due time. It may be true 


2. How to Give this Constructive Power Control in the 


The radical defects of which men every- 
where are complaining must be remedied. 
Purposeless theories and professors and 
institutions must somehow get hold of— 
or rather, be gotten hold of by—an educa- 
tional purpose, and that the right one. It 
is a crime against humanity to allow youth 
to waste a half-score or more of years—the 
best and vital years of life—drifting on in 
drudgery, undirected or misdirected,—with- 
out chart or compass or goal. Those re- 
sponsible for such awful waste and wreck- 
age must somehow be brought to under- 
stand their responsibility, and purposefully 
set to mending their educational ways. The 
institutions wrecked educationally by irra- 
tional and demoralizing methods must be 
brought under control of right and rational 
methods. 


to triteness that “knowledge is power’; 
but the knowledge resulting from “cram” 
is a delusive and speedily vanishing power. 
A genuine education should make its pro- 
duct an increasingly expanding, self-replen- 
ishing storage-battery, or rather, an auto- 
storage-battery. The young man who 
comes to his graduation really educated— 
so far as the Schools can do that work for 
him—should be just at the beginning. of 
his development, ready for perpetual 
growth and enlargement, and with an irre- 
sistible impulse towards the highest and 
best possible for him with the gifts God 
has been pleased to bestow upon him. 

The man who has had this work in some 
measure done for him is in so far an edu- 
cated man; and the man who has not had 
it done is not an educated man, though he 
may have been graduated from Oxford and 
all the Universities. He may be schooled, 
crammed, learned, or even cultured, but he 
is not in any true sense educated. He has 
not even begun his education. It is like- 
wise true that the School that does not in 
some measure compass this work of devel- 
opment and enlargement of self-storage- 
power for its students, has no rightful 
claim to be regarded as an educational in- 
stitution. Jt does not educate. 


Schools 


The practical, vital question of the hour, 
is, How can all this be brought about? 

There is possible here only some hints 
concerning the way in which the Schools 
may be revolutionized, and the Unrecog- 
nized Constructive Power be given con- 
trol of the development of all the lower 
intellectual activities that now fill the edu- 
cational horizon. 

Ist. Students and professors and the 
public must become possessed with the 
idea that, from the intellectual side, man 
is super-eminently a Constructive being. 
He knows and feels in order that he may 
be a doer, maker, builder, constructor; 
and he can become the normal and ideal 
man, only as he subordinates knowledge 
and feeling to this higher aim and man- 
hood. 

and. Constructive Work, in Develop- 
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ment, Study and Training, must be recog- 
nized as the Supreme Need of the Hour 
in the Higher Schools of Instruction, and 
most of all, for the man who aims to be- 
come an effective worker in the world. 

3rd. Educators must be brought to un- 
derstand that Using the Constructive Power 
Alone can Remedy the Present Evils. Two 
things are true: (1) That, when properly 
developed and trained, it, and it alone of 
all the powers, never wearies and never 
fossilizes; and (2) that it alone can keep 
every other form of intellectual effort 
from becoming a weariness and a drud- 
gery, and the one who uses the lower 
powers from becoming a drudge and a 
fossil. The higher is the only Savior of 
the lower. 


Now mark the Contrast in Results be- 
tween the present purposeless and weari- 
some Educational Method, that fails to 
recognize these facts, and that Higher 


Method which places the Constructive 
Faculty in Control. 
(1) Memory—the power that has so 


long been made the main dependence in 
education—wearies when used mechani- 
cally and simply for the sake of gather- 
ing up so much treasure of fact, whether 
for the sake of having it or of reciting 
it; the facts gathered, considered apart 
and alone, are so much useless lumber. 
And so nine-tenths of a student’s life is 
often wasted, and worse than wasted; for 
all such knowledge is rubbish—mechani- 
cally gained, mechanically held, if held at 
all, and mechanically lost in the end—be- 
cause there are no connecting links and no 
unifying principle in it all. And the 
longer a man drudges his memory in that 
way the more mechanical becomes the pro- 
cess and the more a machine and the more 
worthless a machine becomes the man. 
God never intended us to be such drudges 
and spendthrifts. 

How different everything becomes when 
one is trained to gather his knowledges in 
system and for the ends of Construction or 
of Accomplishment! Each fact and truth 
has at once its own place and acquires a 
lasting value; the mechanical memory 
gives place to the philosophical; memory 
ceases to be a drudge and becomes the 


willing and glad servitor of reason and 
life and enlarging manhood; and each sys- 
tem of facts and truths, little or great, 
takes care of itself and is ready to become 
part of a greater system and unity. 

As a remarkably brilliant young man 
once said to us: “I don’t have to remem- 
ber a subject when properly presented in 
its constructed system and relations, or 
when I have so studied it; whenever my 
attention is called to it, it thinks itself 
over again; it remembers itself’. And so 
in all spheres the constructive faculty 
transfigures memory. 

(2) In the effort to get away from the 
drudgery of memory, we have attempted 
in these later years to throw the burden 
upon the Powers of Perception. But per- 
ception like memory is finite—almost in- 
finitely limited—and like memory it wear- 
ies. And then the animals can beat us 
in keenness of sense-perception—the eagle, 
the pointer and the rest of them out- 
ranging us in vision, smell, hearing, taste 
and touch. Besides, the specialist in per- 
ception gets so narrow in his devotion to 
the specks and the pin-points of his little 
bailiwick, that he becomes blind and deaf 
and dumb to all the rest of the great uni- 
verse of God. And even if he take and 
ply the microscope and the telescope and 
the spectroscope and the scalpel and all 
the rest, in the pursuit of facts—the end 
of it all is to add a wearier burden to the 
memory already drudged to death. And 
so every living fountain in the man dries 
up, and he becomes in the end a fossil or 
the semblance of a machine. He becomes 
the victim of useless and deadly knowl- 
edge—the victim of cram again. 

Now let the Constructive Power take this 
Power of Perception into its service, set- 
ting to it ends for accomplishment, plan- 
ning for the rational gathering of mate- 
rials for use in gaining these ends, and 
training it to bind all its acquirements 
together into systems of fact and truth, 
small or great, that will take care of them- 
selves, while they become accessions of 
power for new and further progress and 
achievement; let this be done, and the 
perceptive powers are regenerated and 
transfigured, and have wings unwearying 
as the eagle’s given to them. 
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(3) Disappointed in the results of de- 
votion to exclusive observation, some have 
turned of late to the higher Thought-Pow- 
ers to escape the drudgery and the me- 
chanical results; but with little better out- 
come. The ordinary faculties of concep- 
tion, judgment and reasoning are finite 
—infinitely narrow breadthwise. Notably 
limited and limiting do they become when 
used for themselves alone, and without 
any outlook towards the larger purposes of 
life and accomplishment. Groups of con- 
ceptions, strings of judgments, lines of 
reasoning are little worth so long as they 
are simply conceptions, judgments and 
reasonings standing alone, or simply 
groups, strings and lines by themselves. 
The processes of thought by which they 
are reached become a weariness to the 
flesh, and the results mere lumber and 
dead weight to crush out the exhausted 
memory. John Stuart Mill is, perhaps, a 
fair illustration of the utmost that can be 
achieved along that course—and of him 
one of the ablest English thinkers has just- 
ly said that he never enunciated a false 
statement for which he did not, in his own 
writings, furnish a refutation. The most 
wooden of all wooden things is wooden 


logic; the dryest and deadest of all human 
machines in the man enamored of logic 
for its own sake. 

But let the Constructive Power take the 
Thought-Powers in hand; let it wield the 
inductive and deductive methods in the 
interests of system, in science or philoso- 
phy, or shape the wealth of aesthetic ma- 
terials into the artistic creations of art and 
literature, or make application of ascertain- 
ed facts, truths and principles in practical 
systems of invention and building; and 
let it direct the gathering of all the ma- 
terial, true, beautiful and good, for these 
higher ends,—and then exhausted memory 
will ceaselessly renew its youth and re- 
member without trying to remember, and 
the jaded powers of perception will re- 
ceive new inspiration and perpetual im- 
pulse and will lay eager and effortless 
grasp on all the world of pertinent facts, 
and the processes of thought will take to 
them exhaustless and irrepressible wings, 
and move spontaneously and joyfully along 
all systematic and logical lines; and the 
whole man will become a resistless power 
in effort and achievement and a builder 
with the Eternal for eternity. 


3. The Method of Training the Constructive Powers Stated and 
Illustrated 


Now the rational method of training the 
Constructive Faculty is the same as that 
of training any other power. It is by in- 
telligently, systematically and abundantly 
exercising that power. The exercise must 
be intelligent; for this infinite beating 
about the bush in the dark and for nothing 
is worse than useless—it is positively 
harmful. The teacher must know the 
power and its possibilities and laws, and 
direct his work accordingly. It must be 
systematic; for only by system can the 
maximum of results be reached with the 
minimum of effort. The procedure must 
be from the simple to the complex, from 
lower part to higher part, until the whole 
field is intelligently compassed; and that 
completeness must be the goal clearly in 
view from the beginning. It must be 
abundant, taking in the whole work and 
period of education. The bee, building 


his cell by instinct, reaches perfection un- 
consciously on the first trial; man, build- 
ing by reason, must make progress through 
many attempts and failures, and approxi- 
mate perfection only as the result of in- 
numerable repetitions. 

Moreover, the Creative Method must 
proceed in the usual two-fold rational way: 
First, by direction of the pupil in studying 
the constructions of others as construc- 
tions; secondly, by training him to con- 
struct for himself—and it must push both 
these educative processes along the three 
lines of scientific, artistic and practical 
system, if it would make its product com- 
plete. 

The starting-point in this training is in 
the study of the constructions of others as 
constructions. This should always be ac- 
companied with constant exercises in con- 
struction. Just here is where much of the 
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educational work—especially in the higher 
institutions—utterly fails. There is an in- 
finite difference between the critical, mi- 
croscopic and painful study that charac- 
terizes the present methods, in which there 
is nothing educative in any high sense, and 
the large-minded study of constructions, 
as such, that is required, if the results are 
to be educative. 

Let us suggest—rather than present—an 
illustration of what is meant, by an ex- 
ample drawn from one of the three great 
forms of system: Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar’. 

A poem is an artistic system and should 
be studied, if at all, as an Artistic Con- 
struction. Especially should the master- 
pieces of the great poets be so studied. Such 
study requires a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of artistic construction, and of the 
canons of artistic criticism based upon 
them. It requires knowledge of the na- 
ture, kinds, principles and laws of poetry, 
and an appreciation and application of them. 
It requires a knowledge of the nature, en- 
environment, development and character of 
the individual poet studied—say of Homer 
or of Shakespeare or of Milton or of Ten- 
nyson. 

But what really happens by the present 
method? The boy studies the Iliad, for 
example. He ordinarily gets out of it a 
little mediocre Greek mythology and lexi- 
cography, a little indifferent Greek ety- 
mology, a modicum of halting Greek pros- 
ody, and an infinitesimal amount of super- 
ficial Greek syntax; but absolutely nothing 
of Epic poetry, nothing of Greek inspira- 
tion and genius, nothing of Homer, noth- 
ing of the Iliad. Just a little parsing and 
a little analysis, and a mass of useless 
lumber—that is all. 

The same is true of Shakespeare. We 
have long lists of editions of his plays 
prepared for the schools on just this plan, 
or rather this no plan—the study of which 
in all cases has the same outcome. 

Now suppose we take one of Shakes- 
speare’s plays—say Julius Caesar—and see 
how it should be studied Constructively. 
Let the teacher begin with helping the 
pupil to gain for himself an idea of the 
nature and laws of dramatic poetry, and 


of tragedy in particular, including the fact 
that any example of such tragedy always 
has some one action that constitutes its 
organic or organizing idea, by means of 
which all its thoughts and facts are organ- 
ized into a complete whole. 

Then let him read and re-read the poem 
until he has, with the teacher’s suggestive 
help, found its organic idea, “the Death- 
Struggle of the old Roman Republicanism”. 
That will give the key to every Act in the 
tragedy. 

Let him use that key. As usual he will 
find two stages in the action as a whole: 
First, the Conspiracy for the Murder of 
Caesar; secondly, the Military Death- 
Struggle. Proceeding in his study, he will 
find in Act I., The Inception of the Con- 
spiracy to Destroy Caesar; in Act II., The 
Organization of the Conspiracy; in Act 
1II., The Execution of the Conspiracy and 
Death of Caesar, and the scattering of the 
Hostile Elements after Anthony has pre- 
pared by his oration over the Dead Caesar 
for the whirlwind of reaction. Act. IV. 
will give the Gathering of the Military 
Forces for the Death-Struggle by the op- 
posing leaders; and Act V., the Death- 
Stuggle itself and the Death of Republi- 
canism at Philippi. 

Returning again to Act I.—The Incep- 
tion of the Conspiracy—let the student 
trace the progress of Shakespeare in his 
consummate art as Scene after Scene, each 
as an essential part of the whole, is 
wrought into that Act. He will see how 
the thoughts and facts fall into place; how 
every sound of drum, every shout, every 
shadow or train passing across the scene, 
takes its place as part of the unique whole 
into which only the master mind of 
Shakespeare could organize it. 

Let him, in this way, study all the Acts 
and Scenes in the light of the organic 
idea of the play until it stands out before 
his mental vision in its unity and com- 
pleteness. 

Then, and not till then, will the student 
be prepared to grasp and master the dram- 
atic and philological facts, and the facts 
of rhetorical and poetic form, and to lay 
hold of them in such a way that they will 
not weigh down his memory and confuse 
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his judgment and exhaust his patience and 
disgust his soul with the ghosts of petti- 
ness and worthlessress. The following of 
the master mind and hand of Shakespeare, 
in this constructive fashion, through one 
drama, will make him eager for like work 
with his other great dramas, and with the 
productions of other leading authors, and 
will be worth more to him educationally 
than would be the study of all the Eng- 
lish courses of all the colleges, in the old 
hum-drum and dead-and-alive way. Be- 
sides getting something of Shakespeare, 


and something worth while about this 
drama itself and dramatic poetry in gen- 
eral, he would get vastly more of the 
grammatical, philological, historical and 
other details, and get these in such 
a way that he would not need to 
make a weary and fruitless effort to 


remember them, for they would remember 
themselves, springing freshly and vividly 
into place again as the mind reverted to 
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the drama. 

Did space permit, it would be helpful 
to illustrate the Constructive Method in its 
application to Scientific System—showing 
how a specific science, such as Psychology, 
or Ethics, or Logic, should be studied; and 
how the training in direct Scientific Con- 
struction should be carried on along with 
it. The same might be done by way of 
illustrating Practical Construction—taking 
some great sermon or oration constructed 
to gain some specific end—as the Sermon 
on the Mount, or Demosthenes’ Oration 
on the Crown, or the Book of Deuteron- 
omy—and tracing the marshalling and re- 
lations of all the other parts or truths as 
means to the end proposed by the con- 
structor. But this must be left with sug- 
gestion only. “The Constructive Studies 
in John and in the Acts of the Apostles”, 
in recent numbers of The Bible Student 
and Teacher, are illustrations of the pro- 
cess. 


An Oriental’s Christmas 


Rev. WILi1amM H. Bates, D.D., BREAKABEEN, N. Y. 


Pressed and oppressed with the insistent 
and unescapable demands of another ap- 
proaching Christmastide—meeting the like 
of which had cost more and more of intel- 
lectual strain as the years, not a few, had 
come and gone—almost in despair, I 
leaned back in my study chair, closed my 
eyes, and had—a Vision! 

I saw one coming from the East, very 
much as the Three Wise Men came to see 
the infant Savior. He was of high degree 
in station, wealth, and intelligence. He 
was what we would call a heathen, as the 
three wise men were, yet, like them, sin- 
cere, devout, and moved by an inward di- 
vine impulse. Moved by this impulse, he 
went Westward, as did his ancient proto- 
types. He crossed hill and valley, reached 
sea-coast, took shipping, and in due time 
landed in the metropolis of this new world. 

Open-eyed, alert, observing, while he was 
profoundly impressed with the magnificent 
and energetic evidences of our Occidental 
civilization which he saw, he was espec- 
ially struck with the number and beauty of 
the city’s religious temples. 


Christmas celebrations were in full tide. 
Devout, seeking and improving every op- 
portunity, he attended all the religious 
services that circumstances would permit; 
and they were so timed that he could at- 
tend many. He heard much, and it was 
all concerning Him who, nineteen centu- 
ries ago, came, professedly the world’s 
Saviour, the world’s light, the world’s 
hope. And deeply did he ponder the 
things which he heard. 

By one of those easy transformations 
that take place in visions, though in the 
metropolis he was in my study and talking 
with me. Though not knowing a word of 
our language, he had no difficulty in un- 
destanding what he had heard or in en- 
gaging in religious conversation; for the 
revealing Spirit came upon him and upon 
those with whom he talked, causing each 
to understand the other, just as the Spirit 
at Pentecost caused the people of different 
tongues to hear in their own language the 
one and the same apostolic speech. 


Deeply sank into his heart the utterances 
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concerning the Messiah, the man-like God 
and the God-like man. He had much in- 
ward querying, especially in regard to the 
antecedents of His coming to Earth; for 
that ground had not been covered in what 
he had heard. As I had just been travers- 
ing this field, I sought to take him over it 
with me. 

I told him that according to our Sacred 
Books, which had a divine authentification 
that no other sacred books had, a great 
many centuries ago a holy humanity was 
created; but, by the entrance of tempting 
sin, humanity fell from its blessed, holy 
estate, and there ensued all those miseries 
of human experience which we see in the 
world. But immediately the Creator gave 
promise of a Deliverer, which promise 
commenced shining as a glimmering star 
of hope, faint though it was, to the race. 
The promise was that the Seed of the 
Woman should bruise the tempter’s head, 
i. ¢., destroy his power (Gen. iii. 15). 
Who this deliverer should be, whether col- 
lective or individual; whether a race, a 
nation, a tribe, or a single person; whence 
he should come, or how perform the work, 
did not appear. But hope filled the heart 
and lifted the head. The first mother, in 
her elation, thought her first child the ful- 
fillment of the promise. But the world was 
not ready for the deliverer. It must be 
made ready for him, and he must be pre- 
pared for the world. Now, as we look 
back, we can see not only what germs lay 
infolded in that promise, but we can see 
what a setting it has had; for at once— 
and here is a marvelous wonder !—at once, 
the promise given, a tendency appeared, 
forces began working in history, consenting 
to and striving with all-embracng compass 
and effective sweep, toward the great end 
indicated. 

At the enouncement of this great 
thought, the Oriental opened his eyes with 
inexpressible astonishment, for he saw that 
we were having to do with facts that were 
the direct concern of the Power that pre- 
sides over the world with supreme control ; 
and he was therefore most intent to see 
what the issue would be. 


I resumed: In the ongoing of the cen- 
turies, as a preparation of the world for 
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the Deliverer, it became necessary for the 
world to see that it could not deliver itself; 
and so, as it wrought, instead of deliver- 
ance there was constant degeneracy, a 
course sadly, sorrowfully downward. Even 
the knowledge of Deity, of Him who had 
promised the deliverer, was corrupted, and 
in danger of being altogether lost. To 
preserve this knowledge, Deity, after about 
two thousand years, chose a man to found 
a nation that should be the repository and 
custodian of the Divine oracles. God cov- 
enanted with him, saying: “In thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed” 
(Gen. xii. 3). 

A fresh surprise irradiated the eyes of 
the Oriental, for he saw that the first, in- 
definite, general promise had now become 
definitely limited to a single nation—that 
founded by the chosen Abraham; and he 
also saw that, as to the contents of the 
promise, instead of being negative as be- . 
fore, involving simply the destruction of 
the power of the tempter, here it was posi- 
tive, announcing blessing, and that, too, for 
all nations. A decided advance, this, on 
the idea presented to the first parents. The 
star of hope had become a sun! and, 
though still below the horizon, it was flam- 
ing out with a brightness that, as its beams 
shot upward athwart the blue vault of 
heaven, at least began to scatter the dark- 
ness of the world’s night. 

I went on: Centuries pass, and one with 
divinely anointed vision foresees that the 
deliverer shall come out of Jacob (Numb. 
xxiv. 17). Now fulfillment is limited to 
a iribe of the Chosen Nation, Again, an- 
other is permitted to foresee that he will 
come out of Judah: “The scepter shall not 
depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be” (Gen. xliv. 10). Now limited 
to a family of that tribe. Still later, Moses, 
himself a deliverer, but a prototype of the 
greater Deliverer, was permitted to see, 
and to say to his people: “The Lord, thy 
God, will raise up unto thee a Prophet 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me: unto him shall ye hearken” 
(Deut. xviii. 15). Now it is seen that the 
deliverer shall be, not a nation, a tribe, a 
family, but a person. Generations follow, 
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and it is revealed that he shall come of the 
house and lineage of David. Now limited 
to a single branch of a family. About 
three hundred years later it is revealed 
that he shall see the light at Bethlehem. 
So said Micah (v. 2). Now we know the 
place where he shall appear. 

This was the age of prophets and proph- 
ecies. The prophets, whose hearts were 
pervaded with longing for the Promised 
One, one after another and independently 
of each other, added line after line and 
touch after touch in the portrayal of his 
character and condition, descending even 
to minuteness of detail. Most definite and 
precise were the prophetic statements. Yet 
so diverse, so incongruous, in a word so 
apparently contradictory were they, that :t 
seemed impossible for them to be fulfilled 
in One person. On the one hand, he was 
described to be the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, King in Zion, Prince of 
Peace. Indeed, the most glowing language 
of everlasting, divine and human rulership 
was used concerning him. This made ex- 
pectation mount high. Yet, on the other 
hand, it was declared that his character 
and condition were to be most humble and 
lowly, even to abject debasement. He was 
to be without form or comeliness, as a root 
out of a dry ground, despised and rejected 
of men, stricken and smitten of God. 

Then, as if to teach the world its utter 
helplessness and to produce a hopelessness 
of all relief from any source except the 
divine, prophetic voices ceased, and there 
was silence for four hundred years. Hu- 
manity seemed orphaned of God. But ten- 
dency and striving wrought on, desire and 
expectation grew. The world’s darkness 
seemed to become more dense; but it was 
the darkness preceding dawn. At length, 
one night watching shepherds heard a 
rustling drawing near in the Judean sky. 
A heavenly brightness smote the air. From 
out the radiance a voice sounded: “Fear 
not, for behold I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people; 
for unto you is born this day, in the city 
of David”—i. e., in Bethlehem—‘“a Saviour 
which is Christ the Lord’ (Luke ii. 10, 
ir). And on the instant a grand chorus 
swelled out from a heavenly multitude: 
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“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will to men”. Here, surely, 
was the commencement of the realization 
of the promise made at the outset, renewed 
and made more definite as the ages went 
on. The one that was born was of divine 
paternity and of human maternity, thus 
uniting God and man in his one person. 
And here is the solving of those prophetic 
enigmas. It must suffice now to say that, 
as the years have passed, those diverse 
and apparently contradictory prophecies 
have had such exact fulfillment as to real- 
ize the seemingly impossible and to prove 
beyond all question that he whom Christ- 
mas celebrates is the divinely Promised 
One, the one for whose coming the forces 
of history have wrought through the ages 
to make ready, the one foretold by proph- 
ets, the world’s Saviour, the world’s light, 
the world’s hope. 


It was a study, indeed, to watch our 
Oriental’s face as the recital of these facts 
went on, now illumining with hope, or 
darkening with despair, as the statements 
seemed to make for or against the desired 
end, until the angel’s song seemed to light 
up his countenance with triumphant joy. 

“Ah!” said he, “I see it. What you 
have narrated forms a fitting prelude to 
what I heard in yonder metropolis’. 

At my suggestion, he proceeded to re- 
count somewhat of what he heard there. 


Said he, “I went into one temple, and 
there a noble looking man eloquently dis- 
coursed concerning ‘Christ in History’. 
He told of the effect of Christ’s advent 
upon the affairs of the world—its govern- 
ment, its civilization—fortifying his dec- 
larations with abundant historic allegations 
and he showed that Jesus was the center 
around which the affairs of mankind re- 
volve, giving them orbit and orderly con- 
trol, just as the sun is the center around 
which the planets of the solar system re- 
volve, their orbits and control determined 
by it. Strange, passing strange; wonder- 
ful, most wonderful, seemed his statements 
to me. Of course I could but allow they 
were true, for surely a man in his position 
would not attempt to palm off, as proofs 
of his utterances, historical allegations 
that were not true”. ) 
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Said he, “I went into another temple, 
and there I heard discourse concern- 
ing ‘Christ in Art’, showing the inspir- 
ation which religion had given to paint- 
ing, to sculpture, and to architecture; and 
indeed the temple in which I was, was 
itself testimony to the creative architec- 
tural power which Christianity had exer- 
cised. I saw what Christ had become, and 
was, to the world’s art”. 


He continued: “I went into another tem- 
ple, and there I heard a discourse concern- 
ing ‘Christ in Literature’, and I saw how 
he had given new life to the world’s 
thought”. 


He went on: “I went into another temple 
and heard a discourse concerning ‘Christ 
in Song’, and saw how he, too, had be- 
come the inspiration of all that was purest 
and noblest in music; and as I heard the 
swelling strains of the wonderful ‘Halle- 
lujah Chorus’, which, according to the pro- 
gram, was from Handel’s oratorio of ‘The 
Messiah’, it did indeed seem, aS was 
quoted, that 

“Such harmony alone, 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth in hap- 
pier union”. 

He still continued: “I went into another 
temple and heard a discourse concerning 
‘Christ in Human Experience’. Most ten- 
derly and touchingly did the speaker show 
that Christ, coming to earth and to human 
hearts, meets human needs in the various 
experiences of life: in joy and in sorrow, 
in prosperity and in adversity, in health 
and in sickness, in acquisition and in loss, 
in strength and in weakness, in the light 
and in the darkness, in pleasure and in 
pain, in realization and in disappointment, 
in triumph and in trial, in life and in 
death”. 


“T am free to say”, he added, “that in the 
religions and philosophies of the Orient 
we have nothing that even pretends so to 
bring the helpful divine into the sphere of 
the needy human. Here was a new and 
most inviting realm of thought to me. My 
affection went out in strong tide unto this 
Christ, and my adoration would have been 
compelled except for the lurking suspicion 
that possibly there was more of rhetoric 
than of reality in what the speaker said. 


What I desired was the personal testimony 
of some one who had actually experienced 
what had been preached, who had received 
help from Christ in time of need”. 

After a moment, in which there seemed 
to be a struggle between emotion and 
thought, he told how his desire was ful- 
filled. 


Said he, “As I went from that place I 
passed by a portal, at the entrance to which 
was a large poster bearing the legend, 
‘Myth and Miracle’, a lecture by So-andSo. 
A crowd was entering. I joined the 
throng, and by the payment of fifty cents 
I was admitted to a seat in the hall. There 
had been no charge for admission to the 
temples I had visited; instead, all were 
freely welcome. I found the atmosphere 
of the place pervaded with jocular levity, 
in strong contrast to the solemn sobriety 
from which I had just emerged. Presently 
appeared upon the platform a _ well-fed, 
rubicund-visaged man, who, for an hour 
and a half, with pertly specious pleading 
and with ribald jest, sought to persuade 
his audience that the Christ whom Christ- 
mas celebrates is a myth, a fiction of the 
imagination, and that his religion is a 
priestly delusion. 

I gathered from the remarks of some 
sitting near me, that this address on ‘Myth 
and Miracle’ was in large part a rehash of 
a lecture on the same subject by a previous 
teacher, a noted apostle of Agnosticism, 
whom they familiarly called ‘Bob’, who- 
ever that might be. Again and again the 
hall rang with laughter at his well-turned 
quips, but somehow the applause seemed 
hollow and insincere. Comparing what I 
was hearing with what I had heard, I was 
both bewildered and greatly saddened; and 
I saw no way out of my distress. 

But at the conclusion of the speech @ 
plain man near the stage, whose face spoke 
of suffering and struggle and yet of vic- 
tory, arose and begged permission to say 
a word. 

Said he: ‘I am an operative in a mill.* 
Thirty years ago I was a curse to the town 
in which I lived. Everybody that had any 
self-respect shrank from associating with 
me. The temperance people got hold of 


* This incident and two following are not all 
“visionary”, but are actual facts. 
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me, but I broke their pledges so often they 
said there was no use trying me longer. 
Then the police got hold of me and took 
me before the magistrates, and they tried 
what they could do; but to no purpose. I 
was sent to prison, and the wardens tried 
what they could do: I was no better, but 
rather worse. Now, you say Christ is a 
myth. But here is a fact: I tried; the tee- 
totalers tried; the police tried; the magis- 
trates tried; the wardens of the prison 
tried—all tried in vain: then Christ took 
hold of me and touched my heart, and he 
made me a new man. Now I am a mem- 
ber of a church and the superintendent of 
its Sunday School, leading day by day a 
new life. And the question I have to ask 
is this: If Christ is a myth, how comes it 
that a myth, a nothing, is stronger than 
all these others put together?’ A murmur 
of applause ran around the hall, for the 
man seemed to be well known. No at- 
tempt was made to answer his question. 
A sober thoughtfulness, in marked con- 
trast to their former levity, seemed to take 
possession of the dispersing crowd”. 


His narration continued: “Passing from 
thence, in a little while I came to a sign, 
‘Midnight Mission’. I heard the song of 
Christian praises. I went in thither. Such 
a mixture of good and bad, judging by 
the indications of countenance, I never saw 
before. Many testimonies were given, 
from which I learned that some of the 
witnesses, both men and women, had been 
leading shameless lives, but had been res- 
cued from infamy and pollution by the 
power of Christ, and were now joyfully 
leading clean, useful, devout lives. Here 
was abundance of the testimony which I 
desired. I indeed saw what Christ is in 
human experiences”. 

Said our Oriental: “Among incidents 
that were narrated, let me give this one: 
Near the close of the meeting, one speaker, 
to point his appeal, said: ‘After my recoy- 
ery, I found a position as nurse in a hos- 
pital, where I now am. Not long ago there 
was brought to us an outcast little girl, 
seven years old, to die. Last night, upon 
my watch, nothing was heard to break the 
silence but the ticking of the great clock 
in the hall as the pendulum swung back- 


wards and forwards. Eleven, twelve, one, 
it struck, when there came from the cot 
of the little sufferer a voice of sweet mel- 
ody. It was a verse of a hymn learned 
in Sunday School: 


“Jesus! the name to sinners dear, 
The name to sinners given; 

It scatters all their guilty fear, 
It turns their hell to heaven”. 

Then all was silent again, and nothing 
was heard but the ticking of the great clock 
in the hall, until she broke out, after a 
little while, with another verse: 


“Happy, if with my latest breath, 
I may but gasp his name, 

Preach him to all, and cry in death, 
Behold! behold! the Lamb!” 


I hastened to her bedside, but I was too 
late. The angels had been there before me 
and had carried the soul of the little Sun- 
day School girl away from beholding the 
Lamb in the hospital ward, to his bosom 
in the sanctury above. I saw what Christ 
was in the dying experience of childhood”, 


And he gave still another incident. “An- 
other rose and said: ‘I have just received 
a letter giving an account of the death of 
a friend across the sea. During her last 
moments speech had quite left her; but 
she managed to articulate the word, 
“Bring”. Her friends, in ignorance of her 
meaning, offered her nourishment; but she 
shook her head and again repeated the 
word, “Bring”. They then offered her 
grapes, which she declined, and for the 
third time uttered the word, “Bring”, 
Thinking she desired to see some loved 
ones, they came to her, but again she shook 
her head; and then, by a great effort, she 
succeeded in completing the sentence: 


“Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all”; 


and passed away to be with the Lord whom 
she would crown’ ”. 


As our Oriental finished this recital, a 
strange light illuminated his face. I say 
“strange”: it would have been strange had 
I not seen it so often. Said I: “Consid- 
ering the first promise and its unfolding 
which I have portrayed to you, and con- 
sidering what you have heard from pulpit 
orator and from personal testimony, what 
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have you to say? What think you of 
Christ?” 

“Say?” replied he: “The evidence is too 
powerful to gainsay or resist. He is none 
other than ‘the Desire of all nations’, the 
Promised Deliverer, more than human, not 
less than divine”! 

Having made this confession of his faith, 
I could but put to him the question: “Fel- 
low man what is he to thee?” 


After a moment’s pause, his face mir- 
roring the workings of a heart in which 
surrender and trust had secured the au- 
thentication of a divine assurance, he re- 
sponded in the language of one of old: 
“My Lord and my God” (Jno. xx. 28)! 
Like the three Orient kings, our Oriental 
had become a worshipper of Christ—a 
CHRISTIAN ! 


Christian Truth for the Far East* 


Tue Ven. ArcHDEACON H. C. G. Moute, D.D., Bishop or DuRHAM 


It would seem probable, from the asser- 
tions and proposals of some who regard 
themselves, no doubt honestly, as friends 
of the great and fast-awakening Far East, 
that the extreme and destructive views of 
Biblical and religious critics are to be 
transplanted from Christendom to the 
Eastern lands from which and about which 
I write, and are to be offered for the con- 
sideration of thinking men in China and 
Japan. 

Now, if I understand anything of their at- 
titude of mind, I do not think that they want 
such offers. I speak advisedly of the 
awakening, not of the new-born, intellect 
of Eastern thinkers. Lao-tsu is described 
as, 2,600 years ago, teaching China to 
think; and China, with some dormant in- 


tervals, has been thinking hard ever since. 
What thinking men in the East want now 
is some justification for our coming to 
them with a message claiming to be higher 
because Divine. They want the cer- 
tainties of the faith—some well-defined and 
strongly-attested statement of God’s truth. 
They do not want that truth tentatively re- 
stated and reconstructed. They care not 
for our doubts and disputations; and these 
restatements and reconstructions must be 
carefully and dispassionately, but with the 
sure persuasion of faith, themselves recon- 
sidered, reconstructed, and restated, both 
at home and in the Far East. My paper is 
offered as some small contribution to this 
object. 


I. The 


Reconstruction of the Bible and its Faith to Meet 


Twentieth-Century Ideas, as Absurd as the Recon- 
struction of the Cosmos and Science 


The Bible, then, and the faith learned 
from the Book, are no more to be recon- 
structed and restated to meet twentieth- 
century ideas and prejudices than Nature 
herself—the great Cosmos which true sci- 
ence loves to explore—can be reconstructed 
and restated. The Bible as it is, rightly 
understood, and Nature and her laws as 
they are, rightly understood, are not (so 
we believe), and can not be, antagonistic or 
mutually contradictory. It is the Bible im- 


*This paper, from ‘‘ The Churchman” for October, 
1909, isa conclusive answer, by one of the ablest men 
in Great Britain, to the ‘‘ Reconstructionists” who are 
seeking to substitute Philosophy for Faith, especially 
in the Oriental mission fields. The October Churele 
man is one of the ablest issues of that magazine we 
have ever read.—£ditor. 
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perfectly understood, and Science (for 
which criticism is by some supposed to be 
a synonym) still with a mere ’prentice hand 
framing opinions about matters which she 
has not yet fully explored—it is these alone 
that come into collision. But writers of 
the school of which I am speaking would 
make the Bible in many parts but the work 
of a tyro, a novice, a “mythical dreamer in 
the infancy of the race” or the infancy of 
the religion, and reshape, and prune, and 
reject this and that, leaving Science, espec- 
ially in this new century, to plume herself 
on her achievements as if on a nearly-won 
omniscience. 
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1. The Dogmatic Utterances of this School Really Annihilate their Con- 
clusions 


I select, then, some of the dogmatic ut- 
terances of this school of reconstruction 
and restatement, and found on each a brief 
argument for widely different affirmations 
and conclusions. I have attempted to fol- 
low the order of statement in a lecture 
lying before me. 

(1) “Man can not remain stationary in 
a state of arrested development amidst the 
play of forces by which he is surrounded”. 

This may be perfectly true of man’s in- 
tellectual power in discovery of the forces 
and materials stored in the world around 
him, and in a mechanical application of 
these forces; though there is a strong sus- 
picion that some of the most recent dis- 
coveries were anticipated and lost again 
very long ago. It is significant that the 
discovery and application of the art of 
printing, which the Chinese enjoyed four 
centuries before Europe, were apprehended 
by the Chinese 700 or 800 years yet earlier, 
and by them lost again or neglected till the 
eleventh century of our era. And it is 
very doubtful whether the intellect of man 
now is keener and stronger than in Crete, 
for example, 3,000 years ago, at Athens in 
Plato’s time, or in the Augustan age. It is 
quite possible for dark ages to succeed 
golden stretches of time, and for men to 
experience backward as well as forward 
evolution. Professor Sir William Ramsay 
argues that the course of religious history 
has not been one of continuous evolution 
upward, but includes a story of degenera- 
tions. The spiral nebular process of the 
formation of worlds may as probably (1 
think I am right in saying) be a sign of a 
vast dissolution of elements already in pro- 
cess, the spires being thrown off from their 
bright centers in the process of dissolution, 
not whirling into these centers—a process 
to be complete at the end of all things. 

At any rate, it is extremely doubtful 
whether, in the apprehension and discern- 
ment of revealed truths (those “metaphysi- 
cal propositions”, as the school I am speak- 
ing of would call them), seeing that this 
discernment may imply the highest devel- 
opments of intellect—it is doubtful, I say, 
whether intellect is really advancing, and 


not rather deteriorating. Yet some mod- 
ern thinkers appear to arrogate to them- 
selves the power to judge the intellects of 
tong-dead thinkers, and to test and regu- 
late those of their own time, and to fore- 
cast the progress of the next age of 
thought. 

(2) “Eternal truth never changes, but 
the perception and apprehension of it does 
change”. 

It is permissible, perhaps, to ask, What 
is eternal truth, and where is it to be found 
save in this very Book?—which, neverthe- 
less, “the keen perception of modern 
thought deems partly the myth of an in- 
fant race, partly the glowing fancy of in- 
fantile disciples’. Is it rather that eternal 
truth is eternal, and shines, speaks, and 
thrills all through this Book of the Revela- 
tion of God, but that modern intellect is 
deteriorating, and truths which early 
scholars and early peasants did apprehend 
are now “unintelligible”? 

Is this a grave libel on modern thought? 
Why can not men to-day understand and 
apply truths which arrested St. Augustine’s 
mind and St. Paul’s, and also that of 
Lydia, the seller of purple, and the gaoler, 
and slaves in thousands, and fishermen, 
and Czsar’s household, too? It is a start- 
ling thought that this self-confident cen- 
tury may be really sliding back, and that 
evidence, analogy, history, fail to open and 
inform its intellect, and arouse its faith and 
love, and arrest it adoring wonder any 
longer. At best it looks like “arrested de- 
velopment”. Are men nowadays con- 
demned to this— 


“No time to learn, no leisure to be wise!” 


(3) And all this is glossed over, and the 
serious prospect obscured by the dogmatic 
assertion that “decay and death are pro- 
cesses inseparable in the order of Nature 
from the principle of life”. 

I challenge the fact, unless the words be 
added: “the present order of Nature”, in 
which, notwithstanding the solemn truth 
of the Reign of Law, decay and death are 
accidents, exceptions, and marks of the 
infraction of law; in other words, of that 
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very sin which is now so commonly min- 
imized or explained away. “Death came 
by sin”, 

But the application of this doubtful dic- 
tum is yet less defensible: 


“No advance in thought is possible with- 
out involving some change, some abandon- 
ment of earlier, less advanced thought. In 
ethics, as in morals, men advance as ‘on 
stepping stones of their dead selves’. In 
religious thought no progress is possible 
save by the renunciation of some earlier 
beliefs once held sacred in the childhood of 
the race”. 


To all which we answer that a series of 
assertions without proof can not demon- 
strate. “I hold it true with one who 
sings”, perhaps to a higher and fuller harp, 
“that men may rise on stepping stones” of 
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their living selves, with their old faith, and 
old virtue, to other, but not necessarily 
truer, or holier things. “From glory to 
glory”; “add to your faith” (not first 
abandoning it) “virtue”; “add to your vir- 
tue” (not first letting it decay and die) 
“knowledge”; and so rise from life to life, 

Can not earlier and less advanced 
thought be really the parent and source of 
more advanced thought without severing 
the connection we presume? Is it not con- 
ceivable that those earlier beliefs so sacred 
in the childhood of the race were true, and 
therefore sacred, as immediately derived 
from Him who walked with primal man in 
Eden? Never to be renounced, for they 
formed the prophecy, the sign, the assur- 
ance, the promise, and the type of what 
Christ has fulfilled and perfected for ever. 


2. The Neutral Attitude of this School towards Established Facts and Ac- 
credited History Discredits its Conclusions 


I am further impressed with the unreli- 
able character of this system of “the rev- 
erential open mind, the reservation of be- 
lief, the deliberate suspense of judgment, 
the deliverance from partisanship”. 

It makes me pause, not merely by its 
dogmatic assertion of negatives, but also 
by its tone of confidence in stating scien- 
tific guesses in terms of certainties; in this 
differing from the sober tone of Darwin, 
as a modern instance, and the great seekers 
after the secrets of Nature in earlier days, 
where no assertion but well-reasoned sug- 
gested probabilities guided their speech. 

(1) It is not surely the language of ac- 
curate science to assert that we are any 
nearer now to the explanation of the mys- 
tery of force by the definition of what are 
called the principles of energy and the law 
of thermodynamics; and nearer to the 
basis and fount of life by the discovery of 
radium and electrons. 

To tabulate the ways, methods, and en- 
ergies of force and of life does not bring 
you face to face with the origin and primal 
secret of force and of life. “Power and 
strength are with Him’. “With Thee is 
the fountain of life’. “The mystery of 
life”, said Professor G. Darwin, only two 
years ago, “remains as impenetrable as 
ever”, save when thus (I may add) revealed 
and explained. 


Then from this uncertain ground the 
theorists proceed to apply assertions of the 
like kind to religion. 

We are referred to Frazer’s “Golden 
Bough” for an “immense and clarifying ef- 
fect upon our study of the ancient relig- 
ions of the world”, and we are assured that 
the facts of this author remain, whatever 
we may think of his conclusions. And one 
thing we are told to accept as abundantly 
clear, namely, that in every primitive re- 
ligion of mankind there is an admixture of 
folklore and myth, interwoven almost in- 
extricably with glimpses of truth. 

From this, we are further assured, the 
conviction must be borne in upon the mind 
that not even the purest of religions (i. e., 
presumably, the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment as revealed and instituted by God for 
primitive man, and more fully given to 
Moses, and the religion of the New, inex- 
tricably interwoven with the Old) has “in 
the historic past escaped from the inevitable 
consequence of its human environment”. 

(2) Notice the fallacies both of the prem- 
ises and of the conclusions. 

I gather from what follows in the essay 
which guides the current of my thoughts 
that, amongst primitive religions, this 
school of theory would not refuse to in- 
clude the three great religions of China: 
Confucianism, and Taoism, indigenous to 
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the soil, and Buddhism, introduced from 
Ceylon and India. 

The significant phrase used, but with 
danger to the argument of the theorists, 
the “historic past”, is applicable to each of 
these religions. We know a good deal 
from history about the foundation of the 
system of Confucius, about his birth, life, 
death, teaching, and followers. There is 
singularly little myth or folklore here. 
What few details there are as to his mys- 
terious birth (551 B. C., probably the only 
approach to the mythical in our accounts of 
this entirely historical personage) owe 
their origin to a far later date. 

As to Buddhism and its founder, the 
story versified so powerfully in the “Light 
of Asia” is notoriously myth, and very late 
myth, too. It does not appear in genuine 
and authentic Buddhist literature till nearly 
a thousand years after Buddha’s death. 

As to Lao-tsu, the founder of Taoism, 
the same is probably true. The myths as to 
his mysterious birth at the age of eighty, 
and his mysterious disappearance at last 
from the world, are phenomena not inex- 
tricably bound up with the singularly clear 
guesses at truth of all three of these great 
religious or moral leaders. I doubt very 
much whether any one of the primitive re- 
ligions of the world emerged through myth 
into truth, and whether evolution has ever 
produced a true religion out of a false, a 
pure one out of an impure original.* 

(3) But now to the point of this doubt- 
ful assertion of the complexion of other 
religions, as an argument for the implica- 
tion that “the purest of all religions” is 
defiled and confused by “accretions of hu- 
man origin and consequences of human 
environment” — phraseology which thinly 
hides the implication that there is abundant 
myth and folklore embedded in the Penta- 
teuch, for example, and inextricably bound 
up with the Gospel history. 

There are proofs positive that myths do 
abound in the story of Buddha, and in that 
of Mahomet; we would hope that all is 
evil myth in the stories of Vishnu. Yet 


*Dr. H. U. Weitbrecht, in ‘‘ The Gospel of Animism’ 
(C, M.S. Review, May 1909), said: ‘‘ If we are to re- 
gard the history of religion as moving by evolution 
that term must be stretched to include processes of 
degeneration. Animism in Sumatra and elsewhere 
dose not tend to evolye a purer idea of God.” 


such elements in those quarters were chiefly 
after-thoughts by non-contemporaries. But 
no one has the right to assert positively 
that Adam and Eve are mythical person- 
ages without taking upon himself the bur- 
den and responsibility of proof. For he 
brings God’s revelation into question—the 
revelation of events far older than Egypt 
or Assyria, in documents collected and 
edited in early times. The same burden of 
proof rests on the man who denies the his- 
toricity of Abraham, of whom Christ spoke 
as a historical personage. What are “the 
pious legends woven about the Christ’? 
Whence came they, and who is responsible 
for them? Are they “unnecessary of be- 
lief’? Would the Blessed Virgin, from 
whom St. Luke must surely have drawn 
his narrative of the Incarnation, and the 
apostles and apostolic men who narrated 
what they had seen and heard, or had gath- 
ered from eye-witnesses and hearers of 
Christ’s wonderful words and deeds—of 
His death, of the occupied and empty 
tomb, of His physical rising again, and of 
His going up to heaven visibly—would 
they, I ask, find it a consolatory, inspiring, 
strengthening task, with martyrdom before 
them and a hostile world all round, to pro- 
mulgate fancy as history, and rest their 
faith and hope on conscious myth? 

(4) But the assault now develops itself 
more openly. We are told that “if all cer- 
emonies and creeds instituted and revealed, 
not obscurely, in the Book so discredited 
were wiped out, there would remain the 
revelation of God to man in the soul, and 
the revelation of God to man in the face of 
Jesus Christ”. 

Yet the expounder of these views sus- 
pends judgment, reserves belief, is not sure 
even of his own selected revelation, is 
neither Trinitarian nor Unitarian, and is 
unable to say (for no book or teacher shall 
guide him) who Jesus Christ really is. He 
knows little, if anything, about God and 
about Christ outside the Bible, and yet that 
Bible he deems to be obscured and per- 
verted by human myth and accretions. How 
does he know that Christ Himself is not a 
myth, and God but the creation of folklore? 
And why, I ask the second time, does he so 
mercilessly belittle his own intellect, and 
that of the socialistic writers whom he 
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champions, as to assert that doctrines and 
dogmas which to the sixteenth century and 
to the sixth were not unintelligible or non- 


essential, are beyond the comprehension of 


the minds of this century? Am I right, 
then, that evolution is turning backwards, 
and development passing from light into 
darkness? 


II. The “ Reconstruction and Restatement” of Religion by this 
School Utterly Indefensible 


Passing from the destruction of Christian 
beliefs, observances, 
come to the “reconstruction and restate- 


and evidences, we 


ment” of religion, strangely enough still 
called the Christian religion. 


1. The First Point is the Assertion that Man Possesses a Religious Faculty 


But here again the inveterate dislike of 
outside evidence to aid this religious faculty 
in realizing religion is shown by the asser- 
tion that it is the peculiar property of the 
individual—that the conviction from within 
is far more cogent than the conviction from 
without. We are told, moreover, that 
Christians, Brahmins, Buddhists, Moslems, 
Jews, are alike impelled toward an ideal of 
a perfect being, a Most High. 

Does it at all affect this kind of reason- 
ing to be reminded that the essential teach- 
ing of orthodox Buddhism is to draw the 
religious faculty away altogether from the 
Most High—from God? Atheistic (per- 
haps impelled by the ungodlike gods and 
goddesses he knew in India), and not 
yearning for a Most High, Buddha elevated 
man, but only to be lost as to conscious ex- 
istence for ever in nothingness. We are 
also assured by a competent witness that 
“the world by wisdom knew not God”. So 
that this religious faculty demands energiz- 
ing, illuminating, directing, by some force 
and light outside—by revelation, in fact; by 
what we shall be told is abnormal, and 
therefore incredible—the Incarnation of the 
Son, and the Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
And all the praise of “the sublime Example 
of human devotion, and the revelation in 
human form of the Divine”, is nothing 
worth when all the knowledge of this great 
Life is drawn from records “stratified”, we 


are told, confused also by the insertion 
throughout of miracles, those “unreliable 
myths and compilations of doubtful date 
and authorship” ! 

Yet, appealing to such records, which 
surely are external authority, and resting 
on such, the inner conviction is charitably 
recognized that here, perhaps (not cer- 
tainly, however, for revelation, we are told, 
is moving—it can not stand still—and all 
this may be superseded by other truth or 
myth some early day), the religious faculty 
may be satisfied, and the satisfaction of the 
soul attained. 

How is it, then, that in the same breath 
we are told that “no intellectual proofs of 
Christianity are needed; none can replace 
the personal revelation, which is the indi- 
vidual’s own; analogies and evidences are 
largely wasted on this man; he needs no 
miracle-mongering to convince him’? “He 
will hold to his faith in Christ in spite of 
all the miracles that a credulous and non- 
scientific age heaped up around Him’—in 
spite, that is, of the belief which this in- 
volves that Christ was credulous and urtaci- 


entific, “affected by his environment”, 
“emptied” of truthfulness and scientific 
acumen. For miracle is the narrative of 


His birth and life, and death and rising; 
there is no other narrative but the miracu- 


lous. 


2. The Second Point is the False Assumption of the Origin of Christianity 
in a “Credulous and Unscientific Age” 


I can not but interpose here two brief 
observations, partly suggestive and partly 
interrogatory. Much is said of the “credu- 
lous and unscientific age which saw the 


birth and growth of the Christian religion”. 

A double argument is implied in this de- 

scription of the early Christian days: 
First, that had a committee of scientists 
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been present at the gate of Nain, outside 
Jericho, on the hill-slopes above the lake, 
at the door of Lazarus’s and of Joseph’s 
tombs, a very different complexion indeed 
might have been given to the abnormal 
events and scenes related in the Gospels as 
occurring at these places. 

To which it may be pertinent to reply 
that certainly before the grave of Lazarus, 
and certainly with grounded spears by Jos- 
eph’s tomb, very keen observers and very 
hostile critics were present; and the one 
party by the blindness of hate and unbelief, 
the other by the glitter of large money, de- 
nied not the miracle, and admitted the 
empty tomb, but rejected the conclusion in- 
evitable—that the Waker of the dead was 
God. 

Surely it required very little science to 
see, perceive, and test the fact that Lazarus, 
who stank in the grave, and by the Reign 
of Law was beyond hope of life, lived again 
in fresh vigor of vitality. Still less was 
science required to know that the tomb, 
guarded by soldiers, was empty; and where 
was the body; and who had carried it 
away? Little scientific acumen, little weigh- 
ing of evidence, was needed by those five 
thousand men, women, and children to 
know that from the five loaves and two 
fishes, broken before their eyes and before 
the sunset, they did all eat and were filled. 

It is argued, further, that the loving fancy 
and fervid imagination of the early disci- 
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ples framed these miraculous legends in the 
Gospels. 

To which it is sufficient to reply that 
such a literary accomplishment as to invest 
mere creatures of fancy in the story with 
life and reality was not the feature known 
in the compositions of that age; that real- 
istic novel-writing is of later date; and, 
moreover, that the picture of men and 
women in the face of mortal danger deceiv- 
ing themselves, one another, and the whole 
Church by woven fancies of events, the be- 
lief in which and profession of which alone 
exposed them to peril, is an infinitely more 
abnormal fancy than all the miracles of 
miracle-mongers. 

If reason is allowed in this age any fair 
play, it is, I contend, without reason to 
doubt the historical accuracy of the sacred 
writers, and wholly reasonable to trust in 
their veracity. 

Once more, am I not right in thinking 
that a rebound from the surrender of con- 
science to authority in matters of faith may 
be a mark, if it go too far, not of the 
strength of private judgment and the play 
of reason, but of the weakness which 
Thomas showed, the shirking the toil and 
pains required to weigh evidence, and to 
bring reason to play, not on personal feel- 
ings and emotions, but on matters of at- 
tested or not sufficiently attested facts, and 
also on the doctrines and beliefs resting on 
these facts? 


3. The Third Point is the Inconsequent and Circular Method of Reasoning 
by which They Reach Their Conclusions 


Once more let me observe the similarly 
inconsequent and circular method of rea- 
soning adopted by the thinkers and philoso- 
phers whom I am endeavoring to contro- 
vert. Suppose that they could have appoint- 
ed incredulous and strictly scientific men 
to report on our Lord’s miracles, as seems 
implied in the words “unscientific age”, 
nineteen centuries ago. Well, their report 
would be evidence—outside evidence. But 
who would believe it in this age, which 
deems evidences, analogies, and so forth 
wasted breath and wasted paper? The com- 
mittee would not be listened to by itself. 
Even its report would be referred to “the 
individual soul’s consciousness”. 

Note, then, but more briefly than the 


great question demands, that these “clearest 
thinkers” (of whom we are told)—these 
who are so certain of the Reign of Law as 
inexorable and unalterable, that they can 
not entertain, save on wholly abnormal evi- 
dence, the narrative of abnormal events, 
that is, of miracles—show again here a 
looseness of reasoning. The use of the 
word “abnormal”, in the sense of being an- 
tagonistic to existing law, entirely begs the 
question. The Reign of Law extends, we 
believe, to all creation, and to regions be- 
yond our search, but impersonal and yet 
active law is an “abnormal” and almost in- 
conceivable idea. The Law-giver and De- 
signer is outside and above all; and who 
can deny or doubt the possibility of the ex- 
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istence of a law enacting that at God’s will 
other laws, not abnormal, not unlawful, not 
infractions of law, but supra- and extra- 
normal to those on ordinary days and of 
ordinary operation, shall, when the Maker 
so wills, take the place of those lower laws? 

We do not speak of the “abnormal” (so- 
called)—the supernatural or supranatural— 
as “more sacred” than the normal and nat- 
ural. But such a display is more notice- 
able; it arrests attention; it produces the 
consciousness of the Presence of God, and 
it is thus a sacred and beneficent operation. 

We had imagined, and surely not with- 
out good ground, that the denial of the 
probability, possibility, and reality of mir- 
acles had died away from the lips at least of 
the foremost freethinkers of the age into 
the dictum, “it is no longer a tenable posi- 
tion to deny the miraculous; it is a mere 
question of satisfactory evidence, or the re- 
verse”. 

Now, is the intellect of this last of all the 
ages fallen so decrepit as really to think 
and reason thus? Do these exponents of 
modern thought think that socialistic writ- 
ers, or agnostic, or atheistic, or the multi- 
tudes of students and seekers after truth 
in non-Christian lands, really yearn for this 
“reservation of belief, this suspense of 
judgment”, thus sitting on the fence between 
belief and unbelief, God or no God, a Di- 
vine Savior or no Savior? Is not this 
rather their indignant appeal to these lead- 
ers of science and thought—“Quousque tan- 
dem?” We are weary of all this scraping 
and plastering, this “reconstruction and re- 
statement”. Down with it, down with it, 
this Christian faith, and its attesting Bible, 
even to the ground; or else accept it 
wholly, loyally, and live out its precepts, 
and accept the strength of its salvation. 

You think, we may add, for we, too, are 
men of the twentieth century, that your 
scientific research and self-satisfying facul- 
ties possess the power of a “telescope to 
show you the spots on the sun” of the 
Bible and Christian truth. But our eyes 
have seen these imagined spots on the sun 
many a time without the optic glass; for 
the keen research, sound scholarship, and 
eager study of both friends and foes have 
turned that light, that eyesight, on these 


records for eighteen centuries, and have 
failed to find real, essential flaw or fault, 
or “woven fancy’. What they have 
thought they have seen of error was not 
on the sun’s face, but in their own dis- 
eased or purblind eye. 

Eternal truth changes not. Is it con- 
tained in Christianity, or not? During the 
Christian era it is surely safe to assert that 
while there have been misconceptions and 
false interpretations of Nature, and won- 
derful and gradual revelations of her laws 
and secrets, she has not added or taken 
away one law or one element. Much more 
certain is it of Holy Scripture that since its 
completion, and its full acceptance in the 
second century, though myth, pious fraud, 
and misinterpretation have abounded, these 
have all been outside Scripture, or opposed 
to it. The Bible has not added one verse; 
only conjecturally, not positively, has it 
lost two or three. And we ask once more 
why this twentieth century, with its larger 
territory and wider vision, and assuming a 
full knowledge of physics, should shrink 
back as an ignorant child from a higher 
lesson, and refuse as unintelligible the phi- 
losophy of mind higher than that of mat- 
ter? All this is a symptom of intellectual 
contraction, not expansion. 


Is not the following a reasonable and in- 
telligible theory—namely, that what our 
new teachers call the “religious faculty” 
made men anticipate in desire and hope, 
and embody in early myth and story, some 
idea of the Incarnation to draw us back to 
God, and that miracle, as attesting the 
Maker’s nearness and immediate presence, 
was looked upon by that faculty not as 
“abnormal”, but natural and wholly to be 
be expected; and that the Incarnation, with 
its consummation in atonement and full sal- 
vation, is the fulfilment of all hopes? It is 
probable, said Aristotle, that many im- 
probable things will happen.* Is it not, 
after all, the “spiritual discernment” which 
we need, discernment to receive those 
things revealed and narrated in the Scrip- 
ture of Truth, not the things only which 
our inner consciousness selects? 


SS 
*Quoted by the Metropolitan of India in his ‘* Notes 
on the Higher Criticism.” 
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Faith Rational: 


The Fundamental Postulate 


Rev. Henry E. Rosins, D.D., LL.D., Some TIME PREsIDENT oF CoLBy UNTI- 
VERSITY, AND PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Not long since I received a call from a 
legal friend with reference to a matter of 
mutual interest. After conversation upon 
the legal point in hand, we turned to the 
weightier matter of the gospel. In the 
course of our interview my friend remarked 
that all the other members of his family 
were professing Christians, but that he 
could not accept the claims of Christ for 
the reason that faith, as he had been given 
to understand, is “going it blind”’—is an ab- 
negation of reason. I expressed surprise 
that he had been so taught, because, as I 
replied, so far from being true was the im- 
pression which he had received, faith in the 


Faith Fundamental in 


Faith, I said, in its primitive sense, in 
which sense it underlies and makes possible 
faith in the New Testament meaning of the 
term, is, so to speak, the very breath of 
personal finite existence. Man, a finite per- 
sonal spirit, by virtue of the structure of 
his being, must, as the starting point of all 
knowing, trust the evidence of his senses, 
and the validity of his intellectual judg- 
ments. He is, moreover, conscious that he 
is not self-sufficient, and is, therefore, per- 
petually reaching out to draw to himself 
support from without. As a vine stretches 
out its tendrils and clings to whatever may 
be within its reach, and as an infant turns 
spontaneously to its mother’s breast, so man 
as a dependent being looks without himself 
for fit objects upon which he may lean. He 
needs food to sustain and nourish his physi- 
cal being; he is drawn by the insatiate hun- 
ger of his intellectual nature to enter the 
opening fields of thought; and by the long- 
ing for the companionship of other beings 
like himself to organize society. It is no 
less true that, made in the image of God, 
he hungers and thirsts after Him, although 


New Testament meaning of the term, is 
the supreme act of finite reason. For in 
this act reason has, in truth, its apotheosis. 
Dead before as to its supreme exercise, it 
has now its resurrection to newness of life. 
Faith in God failing, reason falls short of 
the final purpose for which as a human en- 
dowment peculiar to man it was intended. 
“T have never heard the case so stated”, he 
said. “How can you justify your position?” 

It has been suggested to me that I should 
write out for the benefit of others the sub- 
stance of my reply. Accepting his chal- 
lenge, I pursued substantially the following 
line of thought: 


All Human Activity 


it is one of the proofs of his alienation— 
his moral separation—that he fails rightly 
to interpret the desire. Augustine, in his 
Confessions, speaks for our common hu- 
manity when he writes: “Thou madest us 
for Thyself, and our heart is restless until 
it repose in Thee”. 

Idolatry in all its forms, whether offens- 
ively gross as in paganism or attractively 
refined as in Christendom, testifies to the 
universal tendency to worship and serve the 
creature instead of the creator, and testifies 
also with unmistakable emphasis that man’s 
supreme need is filial fellowship with Him 
who created him and whose immanent Pres- 
ence is the element in which man lives and 
moves and has his being. Neither the pos- 
session of any created thing however valu- 
able, nor the companionship however inti- 
mate and blessed of any created person can 
utterly silence his importunate cry after the 
Uncreated Father of his spirit. 

Assured that a certain primal faith is the 
inseparable characteristic of finite being, and 
is the basis of all’ knowing and all rational 
action, let our inquiry now be, 
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What is the Proper Exercise of Faith in the Supreme Human Interest of 
Religion ? 


Here, as a necessary step in the progress 
of our thought, we must remind ourselves 
that probability is by common consent the 
law of practical life in all spheres of human 
activity. Whoever demands more than 
probability to justify action must stand in 


impotent indecision unable to take a step. 
The merchant makes his ventures in obedi- 
ence to this law, the farmer sows his seed, 
the philosopher makes his experiments and 
forms his theories under its limitations. 


I. The Claims of the Bible Justify a Tentative Faith 


This being the admitted case, the only 
question which can legitimately arise here 
is: Do the Holy Scriptures, which profess 
to conserve supremely the religious interests 
of mankind, give sufficient evidence of the 
validity of their claim to justify a tentative 
faith, at least, in their disclosures? An 
affirmative answer seems required by even 
a cursory survey of the evidence :— 

For, speaking generally, the Bible is the 
one colossal fact in the world’s literary his- 
tory. It has impressed itself upon our 
common speech as no other book has; it has 
maintained its hold upon the popular de- 
mand, generation after generation, more 
copies being printed in this year of our 
Lord than of any other publication, save 
only ephemeral journals. If now we turn 
to consider the message which it brings we 
find the evidence cumulative of its claim 
upon the attention of all thoughtful men 
who honestly desire to know what satisfac- 
tion it offers to the demands of the relig- 
ious nature. Waiving for the moment all 
questions of criticism let us see what solu- 
tion the Bible, taken at its face value, offers 
of urgent problems of origin and destiny, 
problems which elsewhere have no solution. 
On the ground of such solution the Bible 
claims attention: 

1. By its revelation of God as Creator, 
thus solving by a word the otherwise in- 
solvable enigma of the origin of the world 
and all that the world contains. Let it not 
be overlooked that in the majestic prelude 
with which this unique book opens we have 
an instance of pure revelation; whether by 
vision or otherwise we are not informed. 
Plainly it can not be history, as that term 
is commonly understood, for there was no 
human observer to record the amazing facts 
narrated. Let it be repeated, we have here 
‘pure revelation, so to distinguish it from 


subsequent revelations through human ob- 
servation and experience. If we refuse to 
accept it as revelation we have no ground 
whatever for receiving its statements as 
statements of facts. They can be nothing 
more than human conjectures, inferences 
which can not be verified from things seen. 
That is to say, we know that the world had 
its origin by the creative fiat of God, be- 
cause the fact is revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture. If our knowledge does not rest upon 
revelation we must ever remain ignorant of 
it as an assured reality. No middle ground 
is possible. 

2. By its revelation of the fact which, if 
accepted as such, will determine our inter- 
pretation of the entire message of the Book; 
the fact, namely, that the Creator is also 
the Redeemer of men; that the Creator- 
Redeemer, by whom also the worlds were 
made, took upon himself sympathetically 
and vicariously the burden of the sin of his 
rebellious offspring, demonstrating his 
amazing self-sacrifice by sending his own 
Son on a mission of mercy to the lost—a 
mission symbolized and consummated by 
and in the atoning Cross of Calvary. 

3. By its revelation of the fact that the 
atonement made through Jesus Christ was 
not an afterthought in the Divine mind, an 
expedient to remedy an unexpected disas- 
ter; but was a necessary incident in God’s 
self-revelation of his character and pur- 
pose, having been “hid in God” from eter- 
nity, waiting to be disclosed in the fulness 
of time by the Advent of the Messiah. 

4. By its revelation of the fact that on the 
ground of the Divine atonement accom- 
plished through Christ the entire race from 
the beginning has a new and individual pro- 
bation of grace, so that salvation has been 
possible on the condition of repentance to- 
ward God and faith in him, wrought by the 
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Holy Spirit ever seeking the recovery of 
lost men. By the earthly mission of Jesus 
Christ, however, showing forth the age- 
long attitude of God toward his wandering 
offspring, the Holy Spirit has been fur- 
nished with more effective instruments for 
the prosecution of his saving work, and has 
entered upon a more conspicuous and wider 
display of his power, in taking the things of 
Christ and showing them unto men more 
impressively and effectively than was possi- 
ble before the advent; so that now God 
with new emphasis and more startling sanc- 
tions commands men everywhere where the 
good news is proclaimed to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel. 

5. By its revelation of a suffering Creator- 
Redeemer it gives a clue, nowhere else dis- 
coverable, to an explanation of a corre- 
spondent suffering creation. The latter is 
antiphonal to the former. The Creator ex- 
presses in his suffering creation his hatred 
of sin and his love of righteousness, while 
at the same time he demonstrates his love 
for his lost creation by taking upon himself 
the sinners’ woe and expiating the sinners’ 
guilt. This display of Divine compassion 
at so great cost makes an overwhelming 
appeal to the heart and inspires to the ut- 
most energy of the will to throw off, under 
the assurance of Divine sympathy and help, 
the awful bondage of sin, enemy alike and 
equally of God and man. When we see that 
God, the Creator, so enters into human 
woe we no longer wonder that the solid 
earth shuddered when in the person of his 
only and beloved Son the Creator himself 
was a sharer, as he was the source, of the 
atoning woe of his Divine Son, and so gave 
to it its atoning value and appealing power. 


II. 


In the tears and mournful lamentation of 
Jesus over obdurate and doomed Jerusalem, 
in the agony of Gethsemane, and in the last 
unrelieved darkness which shrouded the 
soul of the Victim of human sin, we dis- 
cover the cost to the Father of our spirits 
of human redemption. 

When in this manner we gain an insight 
into the profound significance of our Lord’s 
words to Philip, “he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father; how sayest thou, 
Show us the Father?” the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God’s moral 
character and of his amazing love for sin- 
ful men dawns upon us like the breaking of 
the day. We love him because he first 
loved us. Augustine’s exclamation, “Too 
late I loved Thee, O Thou Beauty of an- 
cient days! too late I loved Thee”, ceases 
to be merely the rapturous outburst of a 
dreaming mystic. The tides of the ocean 
of Infinite Love rush in and flood the shoals 
and shallows of our hearts; the first and 
great commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul and’with all thy mind’, no 
longer an abstract and unattainable precept, 
fulfils itself within us as the natural rela- 
tion of a finite spirit to the Infinite Father. 

6. By its revelation of the alluring pros- 
pect, inspiring undying hope, of the ultimate 
moral perfection of individual believers and 
of the society of the redeemed, accompanied 
by a corresponding renovation of material 
nature, for the material creation “subjected 
to vanity not of its own will, but by reason 
of him who subjected the same in hope, 
shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God”. 


The Experiential Test by Which Probability Can be Trans- 


formed into Certainty 


If now we add to these internal evidences 
of the claim of the Scriptures upon the seri- 
ous attention of men, a candid admission of 
the amazing effects instrumentally wrought 
by the Bible in the renewal and uplifting of 
individual character, and of human society 
in Christendom and progressively in pagan 
nations, it would seem nothing less than 
fatuity to refuse to go on from the point 
we have gained to try the claims of Christ 
by the sole test by which, in such a case, 
probability can be transformed into cer- 


tainty, that is, by the experiential test. 

What that test is, is disclosed by the 
Great Teacher himself, when he says,—“I 
am the Bread of Life, I am the Living 
Bread which came down out of heaven; if 
any man eat of this Bread he shall live for- 
ever, and the Bread which I will give is my 
flesh, for the life of the world”. “Whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him it shall become in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life”. 

This metaphorical language must be in- 
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terpreted by our Lord’s own exegesis when 
he adds: “It is the Spirit that giveth life, 
the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 
I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are 
life”. That is to say, whoever is united to 
Christ by a living faith, accepting his offer 
of pardon, and translating his teachings, 
making known his nature and his mission, 
into life, shall have the evidence in himself 
that the Master’s promise is true. As one 
eats food and assimilates it for the life of 
the body, and by drinking water discovers 
by drinking that it will quench thirst, so, in 
a similar way, must one eat the Bread of 
Life and drink the Water of Life in order 
to become certain that the claims of Chris- 
tianity are trustworthy. 

No amount nor degree of evidence sim- 
ply reasoned upon can carry one beyond the 
conviction of probability in the matter. Re- 
fusing to eat, we starve amid abundance; 
refusing to drink, we die of thirst even 
though the River of the Water of Life is 
flowing at our feet. It is to the certainty 
resting only upon experience that our Lord 
refers when he said to Peter, “upon this 
rock I will build my church and the gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against it”. 
Jesus had asked his disciples, “Who do men 
say that the Son of man is?” For reply 
they said there is no certainty among the 
people; some say one thing, some another. 
Pressing for a definite reply, the Master 
urged, “But who say ye (my disciples) that 
I am? and Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven”. 

Upon this rocky foundation the congrega- 
tion of vital believers, in spite of the scorn 
of the proud and the contempt of the wis- 
dom of this world, in spite of defections 
within and foes without, has persisted 
through all the centuries of Christian his- 
tory. Subjected to the sorest trials, the 
faith of genuine believers has stood the test 
as gold tried in the fire. It has endured the 
flames of the stake, and the sword of ex- 
termination. Losses of fame and fortune, 
crushing bereavements, exile from home 
and country, imprisonment and torture, 
every imaginable form and degree of suffer- 
ing which bigotry and malice could invent, 


have been powerless to shake the confidence 
of those who in the simplicity of filial trust 
and obedience to the Divine will have fol- 
lowed the Master in a conscious experience 
of his forgiving and sustaining grace. In- 
deed, true faith increases in strength and 
vigor and grows exultant by reason of the 
tests to which it is subjected in the vain 
expectation of destroying it. The gates of 
Hades do not prevail against it. 

If any one shall object here that, in rest- 
ing their acceptance of the claims of Chris- 
tianity upon their certification of them by 
their personal experience, they are basing 
their action upon a personal subjective 
State, it is to be replied that their experi- 
ence testifies to an external reality just as 
certainly as the sensation of warmth and 
the vision of earth and sky testify to the 
objective reality of the Sun in the heavens. 
These experiences though personal to ob- 
servers do not make the Sun. It exists ob- 
jectively, and is the cause of those facts of 
experience which it is in the nature of the 
Sun to awaken. 

It is admitted that there are varieties of 
Christian experience; and yet so far as such 
experience is genuine it is marked by dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. It is admitted, 
also, that so-called Christian experience 
may be deceptive both to the subject of it 
and to observers; but the fact that there 
are in circulation counterfeit gold coins 
does not argue that there are no gold coins 
in existence. On the contrary, the very 
presence on the market of the counterfeit 
is evidence of the value of the genuine. So 
genuine Christian experience bears the mint 
stamp of Holy Scripture, by which it is 
constantly tested to determine whether the 
fruit of the Spirit, righteousness, peace and 
joy, exhibit themselves in the life. The 
tree is known by its fruit; and yet it is not 
the fruit which makes the tree, but the tree 
bears the fruit. Becoming thus conscious 
of personal communion with the Father of 
his spirit, conscious of the new and higher 
moral life which has come to him through 
his spiritual communion with his Lord, the 
believer is as certain of this new life as he 
is of his physical existence. He can not 
rationally doubt the reality of either. So 
faith resting in conscious fellowship with 
the Supreme Reason defies all assaults, and 
triumphs over death itself. 
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The Church and Legislation, or the Relation of 
Law to the Kingdom of God 


ProFessor JAMES Denny, D.D., THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, GLAsGow, SCOT. 


Impulsive and generous natures, moved to 
the depths by the vested interests of in- 
iquity which trample on human souls, and 
convinced that nothing but force can sweep 
them away, are ready to appeal to force. 
There is nothing they would not do to see 
this or that evil, which devastates the life 
of man, violently suppressed. They call 
loudly on the Church to join them in ap- 
peals to the legislature; sometimes they 
impeach the Church of insensibility, and of 
contemptuous disregard for the spirit of its 
Master, if it is slow to respond to their call. 
Perhaps it does not occur to them that leg- 
islation is force. To legislate is to take the 
sword, and while there is no doubt a power 
which has this as its divinely appointed 
function, it may well cross the mind of the 
Church whether the function is hers. A 
church which is acting on society mainly 
through its action on the State may well 
have misgivings. 

It is not necessarily what is wisest and 
best in us which believes in short cuts and 
compulsory methods. It is quite as prob- 
able as not that Jesus wished to correct this 
misdirected ardor, when He said, The king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force. 

Age, according to Goethe, makes us all 
quietists, but it is not age only which makes 
us skeptical about the law, or about legis- 
lative methods, in relation to the Kingdom 
of God. There are good laws and bad laws, 
and in a free country it is for the citizens 
to apply their intelligence and conscience 
to the subject, and to make the laws as ser- 
viceable as they can be made to the com- 
mon good. But all who have thought deep- 
ly about human affairs, or, to put it less ar- 
rogantly and more truly, all who have felt 
deeply with human beings, know that when 
the laws have done their utmost the whole 
work of the Church remains to be done. 

We do not need to be cynical, and say, 
with Tacitus, corruptissima republica plu- 
rimae leges, the multiplication of laws 


measures the decay of the State. But who 
does not feel that the much experienced, 
deeply sympathizing soul of a great and 
good man is revealed in the exquisite lines 
which Johnson contributed to Goldsmith’s 
“Traveller”: 


“How small, of all that human hearts en- 


dure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause 
or cure?” 

It is the large outstanding part with 
which the Church must always be mainly 
concerned. Of all the wonderful expres- 
sions in St. Paul, there is none which at 
the present moment better merits reflection 
than that which stands at the head of the 
most glorious chapter in the New Testa- 
ment—“What the Law could not do”. There 
is no reason for the tense; it may just as 
well be rendered in the present. What the 
Law can not do—what no law can do, 
whether it issue from Sinai or from West- 
minster; this is the subject of the gospel, 
and the main concern of the Church. 

It is one drawback to the faith in legis- 
lation which seems to prevail in certain 
quarters, that it tends to throw into the 
background the things which should be cen- 
tral. Men look for a new heaven and a 
new earth to Acts of Parliament, and all 
the time sin and death are outstanding 
quantities, negligible remainders, apparent- 
ly, to be thought about after the bills have 
been carried which are to make everything 
else new. A disposition is fostered which 
expects from law what law can never yield, 
and every advance in legislation is followed 
by a disappointment, not rarely by a re- 
action. It is not sufficiently considered that 
the law, which registers the average sense 
of right and wrong in the community, is 
only a challenge to the ingenuity of the 
bad; it does nothing to make them good. 
Frame it as subtly as men will, it is only a 
document after all, and the chances are 
that the wild living intellect of man will 
get round it somehow. The Church’s direct 
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interest is not in framing acts of Parlia- 
ment, no matter how Christian their mo- 
tive; it is in regenerating men, who will 
give expression, indeed, to their new life, 
in their laws as in all their activities, but 
who, just because they are what they are in 
entire independence of the laws which they 
make, will have no vain expectations of 
what these laws will do for others. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
Church will not only do its immediate 
Christian duty best, but best serve the 
State, if it leaves legislation to the insti- 
tution to which in the Divine order it be- 
longs. It lies properly within its duty to 
promote temperance, but it is as completely 
mistaken when it petitions for Mr. As- 
quith’s bill as when it petitions for or 
against Mr. Balfour’s. What is wanted is 
that its members act in either case with the 
sense of responsibility to Christ, not that 
the Church as a body identify itself with a 
given policy. It may be properly eager to 
close public-houses; but what it has mainly 
to remember is that they would all close 
automatically, within the briefest of time 
limits, if nobody went in. It may be prop- 
erly interested in the material well-being 
of all men; but it is no part of its function 


to support anybody’s right-to-work bill. It 
needs more than good will to act in such 
things; it needs an intelligence of condi- 
tions which it is no part of the Church’s 
business as a body -to understand. The 
Church’s business remains, it may be said, 
when economic security has been achieved. 
It is not economic security which is going 
to secure the Kingdom. It is some degree 
of insecurity—it is the painful necessity of 
being anxious about our livelihood—that 
generates the elementary virtues of indus- 
try and honesty on which the stability of 
society depends. If every man and woman 
in the British Islands had a hundred 
pounds a year absolutely secured, the real 
question would be, not whether the king- 
dom of God had come, but whether the 
country was habitable for decent people. 

All concentration of mind on legal meth- 
ods for attaining this or that end, even in 
the moral world, is indirectly prejudicial to 
Christian character, because it destroys the 
sense of moral proportion. The devotees 
of single virtues or blessings to be com- 
passed by Act of Parliament are too often 
like men who have forgotten a main article 
of the Christian Creed—I believe in the 
Holy Ghost. 


The Gospel in Chicago---The Testimony of an 
English Philosopher 


Ezra WeEstcoTe CLARK, RELIGIOUS Epitor, THE INTER OCEAN 


Chicago, once termed “the wickedest 
city in the world”, has its Gideon band of 
consecrated and devout Christians who are 
quietly preparing to fight for truth and 
righteousness in an effort to deliver their 
fair city from the thraldom of vice and 
craft, and the souls of men from sin. 

The soldier must be/trained to fight. 
Conscious of the strength of the entrench- 
ed foe which they have to face at the open- 
ing of the fray, this band of faithful ones 
realize that they must be trained. The 
Moody Bible Institute stepped in at this 
juncture and sensing the need of the hour 
brought the Rey. John Thomas, the noted 
Baptist divine of Liverpool, to Chicago for 
a series of unique meetings. 

Association Hall in the Central Y. M. C. 


(Vol. xi—16) 


A. building in the heart of the financial 
district was secured, and for a week he 
spoke there each day at noon, and at night 
in The Moody Church. Dr. James M. 
Gray, Dean of the Institute, presided over 
the one meeting, and Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
Pastor of the Church, over the other. Dr. 
Thomas did not preach. He did not use 
sensational methods. He did not even en- 
lighten his remarks with catchy anecdotes. 
He simply opened the Bible and showed 
to Chrstian thinkers the heart of the gos- 
pel. He instructed them in the funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion. He went 
down to bottom rock and showed them 
that the Christian religion is built on a 
solid foundation. 

One by one he took up the basic doc- 
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trines of Christ and built anew the temple 
of faith for his hearers. He showed the 
reasonableness of the doctrines of sin, re- 
pentance, vicarious atonement, spiritual 
enduement, and the second coming of 
Christ, in a personal and visible sense. 

Each noon the people from the business 
houses and banks of LaSalle street and the 
“Loop” district gathered to Association 
Hall. The papers sent their representa- 
tives to report the meetings and gave to 
the public the pith of the addresses. 

“What does it all mean?” you ask, 

“Tt means that Chicago is going to re- 
deem its religious birthright. It means 
that the death-knell of graft has been 
tolled. It means that when Gipsy Smith 
comes the workers will have so much more 
preparation for the fight. It means that 
an evangelistic campaign will soon open, 
and those who work will be better ground- 
ed and rooted in the faith and prepared to 
tell intelligently the story of the cross”. 

The Personal Testumony of Dr. Thomas 

On the last day of the series a personal 
testimony from Dr. Thomas, delivered in 
eloquent tones and with fine oratorical 
effect, elicited a great outburst of applause 
from the audience. We give it verbatim. 
He said: 

“In this and in other cities there is a 
tendency at the present time on the part of 
many to turn away from the concrete mes- 
sage of the gospel, to abstractions and uni- 
versal laws and natural evolutions in the 
name of a supposed intellectualism and 
philosophical thinking. It is assumed by 
many that those who proclaim the funda- 
mental principles of the gospel are doing 
so merely as dogmas without a reasonable 
foundation and without philosophic under- 
standing. From this supposed pedestal 
of philosophic superiority these men are 
inclined to despise those who maintain 
essentially the gospel of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

“Perhaps I may be allowed at this point 
to make a personal statement, not on my 
own account, but on account of that mes- 
sage which I have endeavored to give with 
reasonable demonstration during these 
noon-day meetings. 

“May I be permitted just for this once to 
follow the example of the Apostle Paul in 
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meeting those who sought to depreciate 
his message from a supposed standpoint of 
superiority? Are they philosophers? So 
am I. Have they credentials as philosophic 
thinkers? So have I. The great London 
University conferred upon me the greatest 
honor in its power in the domain of meta- 
physics and philosophy. And in the year 
when it did me that honor it placed me at 
the head of the list above all other com- 
petitors. 

‘Why do I say this? Why have I made 
such a statement which I have never be- 
fore in my life made from a public plat- 
form? It is because I am jealous for the 
message of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Gospel the Deepest Philosophy 

“Since the day of which I have spoken 
I have spent nearly a score of years in the 
continued study of philosophy, and in the 
philosophic study of the Word of God and 
the teachings of the New Testament; and 
I can say without hesitation that I have 
never seen any reason for substituting the 
abstract ideas of philosophy for the mes- 
sage of the concrete, living, personal, re- 
deeming and reigning Son of God. 

“Believe me, no abstractions deduced 
from philosophical principles, no metaphy- 
sical ideas of general powers or spiritual 
evolutions, can ever take the place of the 
concrete message of the living, atoning 
and reigning Christ. The fundamental 
doctrines of the New Testament go deeper 
into the heart of things and the secret of 
being than any metaphysical speculations 
can ever do. The more I study, the more 
I am convinced that the profoundest phil- 
osophy, as well as the greatest dynamic 
force, must be sought for in the revelation 
of God in Christ. 

“Tt has been my desire to demonstrate 
the reasonableness and the philosophic 
truth of the fundamental teachings of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and I pray that 
every one of you may be led to see that 
He is not only the power, but also the 
wisdom, of God. All turns upon the 
power, and reign, and glory, and active 
dominion of the personal Son of God. May 
our lives be wrought in this vital and con- 
crete message, and when the last shadows 
of earth shall fall around our closing eyes, 
may we be able to say with the Apostle 
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Paul, ‘I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 


righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all those that love 
His appearing’ ”. 


The Limitations of Science 


Rev. W. M. Liste, WILMINGTON, VT. 


That the human mind is the creation of 
Infinite Intelligence is shown by its insa- 
tiable desire to attain the ideal of its 
source; to partake of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge so as to become as God. 
Human nature is deeply punctuated with 
“How and Why?” 


Curiosity is the irrepressible impulsion 
to scientific inquiry. Science gives back 
many answers, but all are marked by un- 
satisfactory limitations. As long as her 
facts are confined to material forces and 
conditions, they are gladly acknowledged. 
But when they are only alleged facts, 
and impossible mysteries in relation to 
the infinite and unseen realm without 
proof, they must be discarded, however 
often repeated. This modern demand for 
facts is in part a reaction from the end- 
less wordiness of the Schoolmen. 


But science is really only a copy of nature, 
and a copy is not anexplanation. She adapts 
many world-forces to useful ends, but she 
has no power to explain the world. Evo- 
lution, even if it be admitted, only pushes 
farther back a solution of the Power be- 
hind nature. It is one thing to disclose 
the outwar@ processes of nature’s develop- 
ment; but quite another to explain the 
principle of life which produces the 
growth. Nature’s plan involves the end in 
the beginning, and that is beyond human 
comprehension. The concepts of time, 
space, force, matter and cause are infinite, 
and therefore the chain of scientific logic 
can not measure them. 


The principal benefits of science are her 
practical results, while at the same time, 
when her theories are pushed to logical 
terminations, they are marked by a sense 
of unreality, and often by contradictions. 
This results from the fact that, while true 
as far as it goes, science is after all only 


a type of truth which is parabolic, that is, 
which forecasts truth which it can not 
fully express. 

In fact the same may be said of all sys- 
tems of thought, whether materialistic, 
idealistic, or agnostic, on account of the 
limitations of the human mind, or Intel- 
lectual Arrest. In denying the Power be- 
hind nature, because it is inscrutable to 
man’s intellect, agnosticism is illogical and 
untrue! since that Power unknown now 
may at some time become known. Ideal- 
ism is a reconciliation of all things in one 
idea. This is an infinite conception and 
beyond human speech. The best that we 
can do, therefore, is to use parabolic ex- 
pressions which tell us all that the mind 
can now comprehend, while at the same 
time suggesting future and larger knowl- 
edge. This makes knowledge real and re- 
liable, though not entirely comprehensible. 
Because rational intelligence is logical, 
knowledge therefore becomes a system, or 
organism, which knows its end from the 
beginning by an insistent consciousness of 
reality,—which is confirmed by every ad- 
vance of knowledge through personal ex- 
perience. 

The same is true of nature, which is 
consistent with itself from the beginning 
to the end. “We must bear in mind”, says 
Professor Fleming, “that scientific hypo- 
theses as to the underlying causes of 
phenomena are subject to the law of de- 
velopment, and have their birth, maturity 
and decay. Theory necessarily succeeds 
theory, and while no hypothesis can be 
looked upon as expressing the whole 
truth, if it sufficiently reconciles a large 
number of observed facts it is valuable. 
The notion that we can reach an absolute- 
ly exact and ultimate explanation of any 
group of physical effects is a fallacious 
one. We must ever be content with the 
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best attainable that can at any time be 
framed to include the whole of the observa- 
tions under our notice. Hence the ques- 


tion, What is electricity? no more admits 
of final and complete answer to-day, than 
does the question, What is life? 


Science and Faith Compared, in their Assumptions, Knowledge, Authority 


(1) Assumptions of Science and Faith 

To speak of assumptions in Science is 
paradoxical. If Science is anything it is 
the certainty of demonstrated facts. Of 
course, the reality of the cosmos is an axi- 
om of conscious being, a self-evident propo- 
sition of human experience, rather than 
an assumption of an unproved fact. But 
the cosmos, as to its beginning and method 
of existence, its chemical elements, physi- 
cal properties and forms of life, can not be 
properly assumed by Science. These are 
facts to be proved; but in attempting their 
proof Science has only proved her own 
incompetency, and has had to fall back on 
assumptions in regard to them, assump- 
tions as various as those who postulate 
them. The sensuous experience of the 
scientist aids him but a short distance in 
his search for facts. The vital forces of 
the cosmos are as little known to Science 
as ever. Their application to human uses 
is all that has been achieved. 

The assumption of Faith in regard to 
the beginning of the cosmos is very differ- 
ent. It is based on a definite act of cre- 
ation, not only by a Creator of the physical 
universe, but its moral Governor as weil. 


Hence the opening sentence of the Bible ' 


—“In the beginning God created”—is the 
mustard seed from which is unfolded the 
physical as well as the moral universe. 
The Authorship of Creation is the neces- 
sary basis of moral government. The as- 
sumption of faith, therefore, as to the ori- 
gin of the cosmos, is legitimate and au- 
thoritative. Science does not deal with 
moral government and therefore can not 
properly assume a divine creation of the 
cosmos; since the creation of the universe 
postulates its moral government. All the 
vital forces of that government can be 
rightly assumed by faith, because they are 
clearly verified in the moral experience of 
the human race. These forces may not be 
fully comprehended any more than the 
forces of nature; but they are more cer- 
tain in their assumption, as compared with 


the verification of natural laws by Science, 
by as much as they are attested in human 
experience. Faith's assumption of the 
reality of the Bible is therefore impreg- 
nable, in its totality of substance and 
method. Its end is included in its begin- 
ning, and it is as logically consistent as 
nature. Therefore to annul any of its 
statements, or retract its traditional order 
to conform to the unsupported assump- 
tions of Science, is destructive of its diviee 
origin and object. 

(2) Knowledge from Science and Faith 

Science can never know the physical 
world as Faith may know the spiritual. 
The knowledge of both is progressive and 
never can be absolute as God’s knowledge; 
but the relative goal to which both may 
attain is far greater for Faith than Science. 
This arises from the fact that Science, so 
far as it does not view the physical order 
from the divine point of view, loses the 
perspective and finality of true knowledge. 
Faith is Christo-Centric, and sees all truth 
in its true proportion and relations to 
“Him in whom all things consist”. When 
Science and Faith are united in one per- 
sonality the highest goal of knowledge is 
reached in relation to the visible and in- 
visible universe. The limitations of scen- 
tific knowledge, in this twentieth century, 
are very humiliating because they are the 
result of unbelief. 

(3) Authority in Science and Faith 

The authority of Science is feeble: it is 
the feebleness of demonstrated facts, which 
in relation to the vastness and age of the 
cosmos are small and recent. The au- 
thority of Faith rests on the nature of 
things which is a divine order. This order 
has to be a good order, or the universe 
could not exist. Faith’s assumption of 
authority is confirmed by the deepest facts 
of existence. There are great difficulties, 
but if we insist on a good order at the 
center of things it goes a great way toward 
their solution. If this order were evil, 
then the universe would lead to pessimism 
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and despair not only of intelligence but of 
moral rest. Christian optimism can not 
explain the introduction of evil, but it pos- 
tulates good. It furthermore assumes, that 
it is not inconsistent with the highest moral 
ideal that the universe should contain a 
personal and self-determining Being like 
man, though he should bring upon human- 
ity and on the world what should not ex- 
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ist. The assurance of Faith is the only 
common Center around which can be veri- 
fied all authority. That Center is defined 
as “The Living God”. The identity of 
Jesus Christ with this Center clothes Him 
with supreme authority, especially as He 
proclaims from the Cross the forgiveness 
of sin. 


Bible Study in a Small Church* 


Tue Late Rev. Henry NELson BULLARD, PH.D. 


The desire grew upon me to awaken 
more interest in real study of the Bible in 
my church, but I almost despaired. About 
every plan that had come to my knowledge 
had a trial but none seemed to fit. We had 
two or three courses of prayer-meeting 
studies of Old and New Testament books. 
We went through the Epistle to the He- 
brews with a great deal of interest. But 
that did not lead to anything permanent 
and besides it was not my desire to turn 
the prayer meeting into a permanent Bible 
study class. A young people’s class in the 
Sunday School offered an opportunity, but 
not exactly what I wanted. The attend- 
ance was not regular and the atmosphere 
of the class seemed to chill any interest in 
new ways. Besides those who would have 
been the best help were teaching «lasses 
themselves. Neither did the prayer meet- 
ing of the Y. P. S. C. E. offer the right 
field. I began to realize that what I wanted 
was a class organized for itself, to work 
definitely and regularly outside of any of 
the present organizations. Here doubt of 
success interfered. 

In the ordinary church in a country town 
with from one hundred to two hundred 
members it is hard to find, in any age or 
set, enough who are anxious for such work 
to assure its success. We had a large num- 
ber of young people between sixteen and 
twenty, but, as is almost always true in a 
town like this, few of these were young 
men and not many of them were active 


*We have greatly missed Dr. Bullard, since his 
early death took him from us just after his re- 
Movalto Kansas City. He was one of those to 
whom we looked for much suggestion and help. 
The outline study here recorded was taken up as 
an experiment at our ny Seaton The Text-book 
used was ‘‘ Bible League Primer, No. 1”.—£ditor. 


church workers, though almost all were 
members of the church. Those most to be 
depended upon were of an older set. It 
might have been possible to organize a large 
mixed class. One of the other churches in 
town did so later on and for several months 
it had a very successful career, meeting 
from house to house with a large attend- 
ance each night. But the crowd was not 
the same from night to night and it became 
largely a lecture by the leader. I fell back 
on the young people and talked the matter 
over with my best helper; but he did not 
add very much encouragement—so the 
plans went over for the time. 

Not very long after one of the young 
men came to me and asked me to advise 
him how to start some definite Bible study. 
There was no difficulty in suggesting a help- 
ful outline for study, but it made a possible 
opening for carrying out my plans. We 
called in the other young man and we 
three talked matters over. Both would like 
it for themselves and we made out a list of 
possible members. We were all of us sur- 
prised with a hearty response by almost 
every one we approached. In a very short 
time we met and organized a class. There 
were twelve of us, counting myself. We 
arranged to meet every other week for the 
whole evening rather than to take an hour 
every week. There were just about the 
number I preferred and all seemed inter- 
ested. 

The first step had thus been taken, but to 
me the future seemed more full of diffi- 
culty. Only one of them all had ever done 
any definite study of the Bible, and he not 
very much. My aim was something more 
than pleasant evenings together, something 
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more than simply a certain amount of in- 
formation to be learned each evening and 
forgotten shortly. In choosing the course 
of study the desire to get hold of their in- 
terest guided me more than the immediate 
value of the course, but the outcome proved 
that both objects were obtained. We took 
a brief survey of the whole Bible, valuable 
in itself, but above all largely a new 
thought to every one of them. The fitting 
the books together and showing how each 
is essential to the perfect whole awakened 
their interest from the first. Also at the 
start we left out any required preparation, 
lest the work become laborious before it 
had gained momentum. We worked to- 
gether and then came together the next 
time ready for a discussion of what we had 
studied before. The course lasted ten 
months and ended in a review of the whole. 
The attendance was almost perfect and the 
interest increased, as was proved by the vol- 
untary work done and the response to as- 
signments for original search toward the 
end of the year. 


The next year found us with several va- 


cancies in our numbers, but we at once re- 
ceived applications for more than the num- 
ber of losses. This time we started in upon 
a definite and careful study of the life of 
Christ and from the very first found the 
impetus of the year before a very active 
force. Those who had belonged the year 
before had a personal interest in real work 
along these lines and the new members 
came into an atmosphere which was impos- 
sible when all had been new in the class. 
The result of this activity along these lines 
has been lasting in many departments of 
the church work. 

In a small church it is perhaps impossible 
to keep an unchanging organization for 
Bible study. Sometimes the class can be 
held together so as to serve several genera- 
tions of the young people. Often there is 
a decided lapse between sets and a new ar- 
rangement must be made each time. But 
in almost any set of church members a nu- 
cleus can be found around which to organ- 
ize a Bible study class, and if the work is 
developed naturally the interest is sure to 
grow and the value to the individual and 
to the church is beyond estimation. 


The Case of the Students in the Presbytery and 
Synod of New Yorws 


In previous issues of The Bible Student and Teacher, we have brought before our 
readers the action of the Presbytery of New York in dealing with three graduates of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, that came before the Presbytery to be 


examined for licensure and ordination. 


The first examination for licensure was so marked a failure that the Presbytery by 


a large majority voted not to “sustain”. 


The reasons for this decision were given in 


the May Number of the magazine (p. 301), in a paper entitled, “Is It the Entering- 


Wedge in Presbyterianism ?” 


The examination brought out their doubt or denial of all 


the fundamental doctrines, not of the Presbyterian standards only, but of the general 


Evangelical faith. 


At a subsequent session (June 14), the Presbytery re-examined the students and 
reversed its previous action; against which a strong minority protested for reasons sum- 


marized in our issue for July (p. 66). 


Notwithstanding this protest the Presbytery proceeded, in a meeting in which 20 
voted, to ordain one of the students to the Gospel Ministry, arbitrarily refusing (under 
the lead of Professors in Union Theological Seminary) the further customary exami- 


nation for ordination. 


At a subsequent session of the Presbytery, October 4, 1909, a small majority voted 
to take the same course in ordaining another of the candidates and installing him over 
a church to which he had in the meantime been called. 

The last action of the Presbytery called forth the following Complaint and Pro- 
test, and the actual Ordination a second Complaint, to the Synod of New York which 


met in Johnstown, N. Y., October 19, 1909. 


The Complaints and the Protest are here given as essential to the understanding of 
the case by the general public; and also the action of the Judicial Commission in dealing 


with the case. 
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COMPLAINT TO THE SYNOD OF NEW YORK, TO MEET AT JOHNSTOWN, 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 109, 1909 


We, the undersigned ministers and elders, members of the Presbytery of New York, 
respectfully complain to Synod against the action of the Presbytery taken at its regular 
meeting, October 4, 1909, in determining to proceed to the ordination of Mr. Archibald 
Black, a licentiate of the Presbytery on October 14, 1909, for the following reasons: 

First: We complain because the Presbytery violated the spirit if not indeed the letter 
of Chapters XIV. and XV. of the Form of Government. Section XI., Chapter XV., pro- 
vides for “trials before ordination”. Although it emphasizes the necessity for these trials, 
“especially in a different Presbytery from that in which the candidate was licensed”, it by 
no means implies that these trials may be totally omitted even in the same Presbytery, 
when there is any doubt as to the soundness in the faith of the candidate. On the con- 
trary it is the plain intention of this section to secure the Presbytery against any reasonable 
doubt, that every candidate shall accept the Holy Scriptures, not in part, but in their 
entirety, and the Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine contained in the 
Scriptures. But there was and there is serious room for doubt as to whether Mr. Black 
could do so at all. 

Second: We complain because the Presbytery accepted as a satisfactory substitute 
for the proper examination for ordination, the examination for licensure held June 14. 
This examination showed serious departures from both the Scriptures and the Confession 
of Faith. The basis of the examination, according to a rule recently adopted by the Pres- 
bytery, was a written statement presented by Mr. Black at the April meeting, “embodying 
his convictions upon the fundamental points of the Christian Gospel’. The language of 
this statement, as to the Scriptures, the person of Christ, the Trinity, the nature and 
method of salvation and the work of Christ, strongly suggests, if it does not openly affirm, 
that the writer holds a system of belief in which these cardinal doctrines of evangelical 
religion and especially of our Confession of Faith are notably absent. Indeed, it seems to 
be flagrantly opposed to our confessional and Biblical teaching. There is no affirmation in 
this paper that the candidate really accepts the whole teaching of Holy Scriptures as bind- 
ing his faith. He does not affirm his belief in the Confessional doctrine as to the Trinity, 
but rather suggests a Sabellian conception of the Godhead. His language as to the Deity 
of Christ is unsatisfactory and vague, and suggests the view known now as Ritschlianism. 
Justification by faith, and the doctrine of election are wholly absent in every proper sense 
from this statement, nor is there any statement whatever as to the doctrine of future 
punishment. 

When Mr. Black was examined orally, he explicitly rejected the supreme and infallible 
authority of the Scriptures as rightly determining his faith. At the first examination he 
declared that he did not believe either in the Virgin Birth of Christ, the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead, or the actual physical resurrection of Christ’s body from the grave. When 
further questioned he modified his assertions sufficiently to say that he did not know 
whether he believed these things or not, although he did not question that they were 
recorded in the Scripture. This made it plain that he held a view of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures fundamentally opposed to the assertion of the Scriptures themselves and to the 
teaching of our Confession of Faith. 
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Third: We complain because the examination of June 14, so far as it was conducted 
by the Chairman of the Examining Committee, was unsatisfactory and misleading. The 


Moderator requested members of Presbytery, so far as possible, to ask their questions 
through the Examiner, which they did. A member of the Presbytery asked that this ques- 
tion be put to the condidate: What does the Confession of Faith teach as to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures? The Examiner, in place of asking the question as he was bound 
to do, declared that the Confession of Faith had no doctrine of inspiration, and refused 
to put the question. This declaration was received with manifestations of strong approval 
by the Presbytery. Its effect must have been to lead the candidate to believe that he could 
ignore the doctrine of the Inspiration of the Scriptures as taught in Chapter I. of our 
Confession of Faith and especially in Sections VI.-X. of said Chapter and of Chapter 
XIV., Section II., and could subscribe to the Confession of Faith without subscribing to 
any doctrine of inspiration whatever. Still further, the Examiner declared to the Pres- 
bytery, that he had not asked and did not intend to ask any questions as to “crucial ques- 
tions of criticism”, although it was obvious that these were the very ones that needed 
elucidation. 

Fourth: We complain because the Presbytery by thus voting to proceed to ordain, 
totally disregarded not only the essential principles of the Form of Government, but also 
the specific injunctions of the General Assembly, especially the Assembly of 1899, which 
after enumerating the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and other related doc- 
trines enjoined upon all Sessions and Presbyteries loyally to defend and protect these 
fundamental doctrines of this Confessional Church. This injunction, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the General Assembly, was drawn out by the case of the Rev. and 
Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, D.D., originating in the Presbytery of New York, and for this 
reason requiring the more obviously from this Presbytery implicit and careful obedience. 
Still further, the Assembly at Denver, May, 1909 (see Minutes, page 165), “urges all our 
Presbyteries to satisfy themselves before licensing students, whether they have been well 
instructed and indoctrinated in the principles, doctrines and polity of the Presbyterian 
Church, and that they are in hearty accord with these principles and doctrines, and loyal 
to evangelical Christianity”. If this be true as to licensure, much more is it true as to 
the solemn act of ordination, conferring formal and final authority to preach, teach and 
administer the Sacraments. 

Fifth: We complain again because the Presbytery, after discussion, by vote of 34 to 
12 refused to order its Stated Clerk to transmit to the Synod of New York, the paper 
above referred to submitted by Mr. Black “as the basis of his examination in Theology”. 

Sixth: We complain again because the Presbytery, after discussion, by a vote of 34 
to 12, refused to order its Stated Clerk to transmit to the Synod of New York the written 
statements of Messrs. John S. Steen, George A. Fitch and Archibald Black above 
referred to, and hereto attached, for the information of the Synod in its consideration of 
the protests made concerning their licensure. 

The rule of Presbytery above referred to is as follows: 

“Resolved: That Presbytery require each candidate for licensure to prepare and pre- 
sent to Presbytery a written statement, not to exceed one thousand words, of his convie- 
tions upon the fundamental points of the Christian Gospel, as the basis of his examination 
in theology. This statement shall be presented to the Committee upon Licensure, at least 


. 
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ten days before the meeting of Presbytery, and shall be returned to the candidate for 
amplification if the committee deems it inadequate, it being understood that this paper 
shall in no way interfere with the full liberty of examination by Presbytery”. 

The obvious purpose of the rule is that the Presbytery shall have as the basis of 
examination an explicit statement of what each candidate regards as the fundamentals of 
the Gospel. Such papers bear therefore an essential and indisputable relation to any or 
all subsequent oral examinations. It was the imperative duty of the Presbytery to submit 
them to the Synod. The refusal to do so, we are constrained to regard as a flagrant 
denial of common justice, both to the candidates and to the complainants, and especially 
a denial of the paramount rights of the Synod to full knowledge of the whole action of 
the Presbytery and everything moving it thereto. 

[This paper was signed by 64 Presbyters.] 


PROTEST AGAINST THE ORDINATION OF MR. ARCHIBALD BLACK 


We, the undersigned, respectfully record our deliberate and solemn protest against 
the action of the Presbytery in proceeding to the ordination of Archibald Black, a licentiate 
of the Presbytery, for the following reasons: 

First:—The Presbytery by its action violated the spirit, if not the letter of Chapters 
Fourteen and Fifteen of the Form of Government, in that it refused to re-examine 
Mr. Black in theology prior to ordaining him. The obvious purpose of these chapters is 
to secure the Presbytery against any reasonable doubt that its candidates’ acceptance of 
the Holy Scriptures and the Confession of Faith as embodying the system of doctrine 
contained in the Scriptures is thorough and intelligent, whereas there is serious room for 
doubt in this case. 

Second :—The Presbytery accepted as a satisfactory substitute for the proper exami- 
nation, the examination held for licensure June 14th. This examination showed serious 
departures from both the Scriptures and the Confession of Faith. These departures are 
described in the protest already signed by the present protestants along with others. That 
there may be no mistake we repeat again, that he rejected the supreme and infallible au- 
thority of the Scriptures as rightfully determining his faith; declared that he did not 
know whether he believed in the Virgin Birth of Christ, the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, and the actual physical resurrection of Christ’s body from the grave. He had previ- 
ously appeared to deny these things explicitly in a former examination and at this time 
could go no further in the direction of the truth than to indicate this agnostic position. It 
was evident that these errors rested in his mind upon theories as to the character of the 
Scriptures fundamentally opposed to the assertions of the Scriptures themselves and the 
teachings of our Confession of Faith. 

The Presbytery had placed in its hands a statement of belief drawn up by the candi- 
date under the rule of Presbytery. The language of this statement, both as to the Scrip- 
tures, the Person of Christ, the Trinity, the nature and method of Salvation, and the work 
of Christ, strongly suggests, if it does not openly affirm, that the writer has in mind a 
system of belief wholly different from these cardinal doctrines of evangelisal religion, and 
coupled with his verbal examination this ought to have deterred from accepting such an 
examination. Serious as are these departures in case of a candidate for licensure, they are 
much more serious in a licentiate seeking ordination. 
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Third :—We protest because in view of such grave doubts as this examination raised, 
the Presbytery did not by any means thoroughly pursue its inquiries as to his views. 

Fourth:—We protest because the Presbytery by thus ordaining him appears to us to 
have totally disregarded not only the essential principles of the Form of Government in 
the chapters on Licensure and Ordination, but also the specific injunctions of the General 
Assembly, especially the Assembly of 18909, already referred to in the Protest against his 
licensure. (See Minutes of Assembly, pages 96-98, 1890.) His ordination is a more 
solemn function than his licensure, conferring formal and final authority to preach, teach 
and administer the Sacraments. We, therefore, feel called upon to repeat and deepen our 
solemn protest against the present action of Presbytery. 

[Signed by Protestants. ] 


SECOND COMPLAINT TO THE SYNOD 


To the Venerable, the Synod of New York, to meet at Johnstown, New York, October 
19, 1909, Greeting: 

Whereas, the Presbytery of New York, at its meeting of October 4, 1909, voted to 
ordain to the Gospel ministry on October 14, 1909, Mr. Archibald Black, without further 
examination; and, 

Whereas, complaint against said action was made and notice of said complaint 
signed by fifty or more Ministers and ruling Elders was given at an adjourned meeting 


of said Presbytery on October II, 1909, and said complaint was filed with the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery of New York on October 14, 1909, a copy of which complaint 


is hereto attached and made a part hereof; and, 

Whereas, at said meeting on October 11, 1909, the said Presbytery, after notice of 
said complaint had been given and after discussion, refused to postpone the ordination 
of Mr. Archibald Black until after the meeting of Synod—33 voting to postpone and 40 
voting against, and 

Whereas, the said Presbytery did on October 14, 1909, ordain said Archibald Black, 
and said ordination was subject to the rights of the complainants, as provided in Chap- 
ter IX., Sections 83 and 88, of the Book of Discipline, to a reversal of the action com- 
plained of; 

We, the undersigned, Ministers and Elders, subject and submitting to the juris- 
diction of the said Presbytery, do hereby complain to your Venerable Body of and 
against the action of said Presbytery in refusing to postpone the ordination of said 
Black until after the meeting of the Synod of October 19, 1909, and of the action of 
said Presbytery in ordaining said Black on said October 14, 1909, for the reasons set 
forth in the Complaint above referred to, and which is made a part hereof, and for the 
further reason, that under all the circumstances it was a manifest impropriety for the 
Presbytery by ordaining Mr. Black, to render it more difficult for the Synod to pass 
judgment and take action upon the whole proceeding of the Presbytery. It would have 
been more in keeping with the spirit and intention of all the provisions of our Form 
Government concerning ordinations to wait for the judgment of the Synod to be ex- 
pressed. 

Your complainants therefore respectfully and humbly pray your Venerable Body to 
take such action in the case as may to you seem best. 

[Signed by Complainants. ] 
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THE REPORT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSION OF THE SYNOD OF 
NEW YORK 


The Judicial Commission appointed by Synod to consider the Complaint of mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of New York against the Presbytery in the matter of a recent 
examination and ordination of a candidate for the gospel ministry, find the following 
facts: 

Certain candidates were first examined for licensure in April, 1909, and their ex- 
aminations were not sustained. A Committee of Presbytery was appointed to confer 
with them and upon their report so recommending, these candidates were again ex- 
amined in June, 1909, and their examinations were this time sustained by a majority 
of Presbytery. A minority however, filed a protest against the licensure of the candi- 
dates. One of the candidates having later received a call to a church, applied in October 
for ordination and installation. Presbytery decided by majority vote to accept the 
sustained examination for licensure in lieu of an examination for ordination and to 
proceed to ordination. A minority entered a formal protest against ordination without 
re-examination and a notice of complaint to Synod. The ground of this protest and 
complaint is that the former examination of the candidate awakened grave doubts as to 
his views on certain fundamental doctrines and on this account they desired further 
opportunity to examine him. In their protest and complaints the complainants recite 
somewhat fully the phases of the former examination about which they have doubts. 
To the protest of the minority the majority answer specifically that while admittedly 
the first examination of the candidate was unsatisfactory, yet subsequently in his second 
examination and papers connected therewith, he largely cleared away the doubts in 
their minds and they were satisfied that his doctrinal views conformed substantially with 
the Word of God and the standards of the Church. 

On the facts presented the Commission finds as follows: 

First. Both the complainants and respondents in their statements and claims hold 
to the Word of God and the standards of the Church and they appear to have reached 


divergent conclusions from a different opinion of the facts of the examination rather 
than from any difference of opinion as to the requirements of the standards. This re- 
lieves the case of much of its gravity, since both the complainants and respondents 
seem to be zealous to maintain the standards of the Church. 

Second. The Judicial Commission has weighed carefully such facts in regard to 
the views of the candidate as are before it and has reached the conclusion that while 
admittedly some of the statements of the candidate, especially in his first examination, 
are open to doubt, or are positively objectionable and so far forth the complainants have 
ground for their complaint, yet the modified views presented by the candidate in his 
second examination and papers filed therewith, form a fair basis for the opinion of the 
majority that his views conform to the standards of the Church. On the question 
whether the examination should be sustained or not the Presbytery is primarily the judge 
and has decided by a majority vote to sustain it. This Commission does not find suffi- 
cient ground to justify a reversal of this decision. 

Third. Presbytery having decided that the examination of the candidate should be 
sustained, was within its rights in deciding to ordain the candidate without further ex- 
amination, but in view of the lapse of time and of the protest of a considerable minority, 
the Commission believes it would have been courteous to have conceded the request of 
the minority. 

Fourth. The refusal of Presbytery to postpone the ordination until after the com- 
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plaint had been heard by Synod does not conform to the spirit of Chapter IX, sections 
86 and 89 of the Discipline. 

[Fifth. Omitted as quashed by agreement.] 

Sixth. The foregoing decisions of this Commission do not call for any further 
action on the part of Presbytery. 

[Signed by Moderator and Clerk.] 


NEW STAGE IN THE ISSUE BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE 
SYNODICAL DECISION 


The decision of the “Judicial Commission” as just printed, will not be found satis- 
factory to either party in the present controversy in the Presbytery of New York. It is 
substantially: “Not guilty; but don’t do so again”. 

The “findings” of the Commission, even if warranted by the “facts before them” or 
of which they took note, were utterly unwarranted by the real facts in the case. 

This is true of the first “finding”: “Both the complainants and respondents in their 
statements and claims hold to the Word of God and the Standards of the Church, and 
they appear to have reached divergent conclusions from a different opinion of the facts of 
the examination rather than from any difference of opinion as to the requirements of the 
Standards. This relieves the case of much of its gravity, since both the complainants and 
respondents seem to be zealous to maintain the Standards of the Church” See p. 253. 

On the contrary, the respondents distinctly repudiated the Standards of the Church 
as interpreted by the General Assembly and by Evangelicals generally. 

In defending the aberrations of the young men, President Francis Brown, of Union 
Theological Seminary, expressly and emphatically declared that their statements agreed 
with the progressive “Modern View which they had beeri taught in the Seminary”, in 
distinction from the obsolete theology formulated in medieval times and no longer rea- 
sonable or defensible. Two other Seminary Professors endorsed his views. 

The fact was made evident throughout all the examinations, that the doctrines denied 
or doubted were the essential, Biblical, Pauline and Reformation doctrines embodied in the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church. The finding of the Commission is therefore en- 
tirely contrary to the real facts as they occurred in the Presbytery. 

The second “finding” of the Commission, reached from “such facts in regard to the 
views of the candidates as were before it”—that “the modified Views presented by the 
candidate in his second examination and papers filed therewith form a fair basis for the 
opinion of the majority that his views conform to the Standards of the Church”—is as 
entirely without warrant as the first “finding”. 

The second examination was at once the veriest kindergarten affair, and an open 
outbreak of “liberalism” inspired by Union Seminary and its adherents and defended by 
them in the Synod. There is room here for barely a word on the latter feature. 

Twenty-five years ago, the General Assembly, at its session in Springfield, Ill, in 
1884, first noted the defection of Professor Briggs, then the foremost representative of 
Union Theological Seminary, and called a halt in his case. In subsequent years the 
Assembly repudiated Union Seminary and directed its students to avoid it, and was re- 
pudiated by the Seminary. The Seminary has never since been recognized as a Presby- 
terian institution. In recent years, through its wealth and social and “scholastic” pres- 
tige, it has devoted its energies to rehabilitating itself and getting control of the Presby- 
tery of New York. In this it has been aided by sympathetic pastors in the wealthy 
churches who have become infected with the new views or who brought them in from 
Congregationalism, and by its graduates placed as pastors or assistants in the churches 
and missions throughout the Presbytery. 


Concluded on page 273. 
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Christianity the Only True Religion 


Pror, NicuoLas M. Srerrens, D.D., Hottanp, MicH. 


I have promised to tell the readers of 
The Intelligencer why Christianity is prec- 
ious to believers. One of the reasons is, 
that Christianity is the only true religion, 
and that God in His condescending mercy 
has revealed it to us, bestowing it upon us 
as a gift of His redeeming love. 

Liberal theologians and people of the 
same tendency of mind in other walks of 
life think it strange that there are still 
some to be found in our enlightened age 
who are lagging behind in that old bulwark 
of traditional theology. The best thinkers 
of the age, they claim, have left that posi- 
tion long ago, deeming it untenable in our 
scientific age. 

Such an unqualified denunciation may be 
encouraging to them, but we assure them 
that it is not discouraging to us. We do 
not put our trust in the best thinkers of 
the age, but in God, who is greater; yea, 
infinitely greater than all the thinkers of 
all the ages put together. And we believe 
that He is not a hidden, but a revealed 
God, whose word is an impregnable rock 
and not at all shifting sand. 

Why should we give up our position as 
untenable? Why should we admit that 
Christianity is a religion as other religions 
are, and not at all the only true religion? 
On account of the modern science of re- 
ligion? 

We do not denounce modern researches 
in the domain of religion as entirely useless 
and godless. The scholarly work of many 
of these men has done good service, espec- 
ially in the domain of the comparative 
study of religions. We are grateful to 
them for the well-ascertained facts that 
they have brought to light. The facts we 
accept, their philosophy, however, we reject, 
whether it presents itself in a materialistic 
or historical view of evolution. 

The philosophy of our modern writers on 
the subject of religion, and not the material 
which they use in building up their sys- 
tems, inclines them to put Christianity on 
the same level with all the idolatrous re- 
ligions of the world. Our fathers were 


right in calling that branch of theology, 
which is now called History of Religion, 
the History of Idolatry. That is why I 
do not apologize for the expression used 
by me in calling all the religions of the 
world idolatrous. Truly, they were right, 
for there is a boundary line between the 
only true religion and the other religions 
of mankind. The only true religion is 
God-given, the others are either simple 
ruins of the original religion or fancies of 
a vivid but misguided imagination. These 
are strong words, you say, perhaps. Let 
it be so. We are willing to pit our strong 
words against all the strong words on the 
other side; and we are sure that our strong 
words will prevail, for our foundation is 
found in the infallible Word of God. 

God created man a religious being. Man, 
as God’s image-bearer, has been placed in 
an intimate fellowship with His maker. 
Religion is not an evolution of man’s 
thought and will, but a bond of union, 
whereby God has bound His creature to 
Himself. It is not a superadded gift of 
God, a kind of ornament, which does not 
belong to man’s nature; but on the con- 
trary man’s endowment in creation. He 
was not made a religious being after he 
was created, but he was created a relig- 
ious being. It belongs to his nature to be 
religious. Quaintly, it has been said, 
“man is a religious animal”. I can not say 
that I like this expression, for I believe 
that man is essentially different from all 
the animals, which God has created, on 
account of his character as a religious be- 
ing. But a grain of truth is in this ex- 
pression. If one views man as belonging 
to the animal kingdom—and certainly he 
is linked to it—he undoubtedly is distin- 
guished from them all by his religious 
character. Linneus called him homo 
sapiens; we take the liberty to call him 
homo religiosus. 

No wonder that we find the vestiges of 
this original nature of man everywhere, 
not only among the more highly devel- 
oped heathen nations, but also among the 
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lowest animistic tribes. The glory of man 
has been destroyed by sin, but the ruins of 
the former glory one meets with every- 
where. Thanks be to modern investigators 
that they have brought these ruins to light. 

Man, who began his course as a perfectly 
endowed creature of God, did not retain 
his pristine glory, but fell into sin and 
misery. He remained a religious being, 
but just on account of this character, as 
such, he became more miserable and de- 
graded than all the other creatures. A 
depossessed monarch feels his misery more 
keenly than a beggar who has never been 
a king. It is undoubtedly true that it is 
man’s greatest misery to be a religious 
being without God. He has wilfully de- 
stroyed the bond of union between himself 
and his Creator. But he can not live and 
be happy without God. He has not only 
lost the true conception of God, but, what 
is worse, the communion with his Maker. 
God is no longer his highest good. This 
is the reason that all the conceptions of 
God and divine things, found among the 
peoples who do not know the true God, 
are radically wrong; although we notice 
that they divine many things, which are 
grand indeed. These things show us what 
man might be, but at the same time we see 
that all the idolators grope in the dark and 
are desperately wicked. 

Man is miserable because he is religious, 
and he will remain miserable until he re- 
turns to the true God and is again received 
into His favor. Christianity is this restora- 
tion. It is indeed a remedial scheme. I 
do not simply say that Christianity gives 
us the true conception of God and religion. 
This would be something, but we need 
more than that. Conceptions and ideas do 
not take away my hunger and thirst after 
God. I need Him in order to be sure that 
my sins are forgiven, that I am restored 
to my original state of rectitude, that I am 
equipped with all the gifts necessary for 


my task in life, and that I am lifted up 
above all the miseries attending the life in 
this world by the blessed hope of eternity. 

All this, yea, far more than what we 
have suggested, we find in our blessed re- 
ligion. And we find it nowhere else. How 
discouraging it is when one wades through 
the arid deserts of the so-called Sacred 
Books of the East, to find such an insig- 
nificant quantity of what we might call 
food for a human soul. Even the deepest 
thoughts and the finest sayings, found here 
and there as nuggets of gold in a sandy 
waste, do not quench the thirst of a soul 
crying for the water of life. Fine thoughts 
and ideas do not put us in possession of 
the highest good. In Christ we have, in- 
deed, the water of life and also the heav- 
enly manna, and He gives the fulness 
of His grace to every one who believes on 
Him. 

How precious Christ is to us! We love 
Him and enjoy communion with Him and 
with all the members of His body, the 
Church of the living God. We love Him 
because He loved us first. In sacrificing 
Himself for us He brought us to God. He 
is as the Mediator between God and man, 
the bond of union between the Creator and 
His creatures, between the Holy One of 
Israel and sinners. It is not enough to 
say of Him that He is the founder of the 
best religion the world has ever seen, for 
He is the restorer of the religious relation 
between God and believers in Christ. It 
may seem paradoxical, but it is true, Christ 
is our religion, Christ received by faith 
and dwelling in our hearts. It is the sim- 
ple truth which our Savior expresses in 
His Highpriestly prayer: “This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know Thee, the only 
true God and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent”. And this saying is tantamount 
to our statement, “Christianity is the only 
true religion”. 
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A Case of Miraculous Healing Taken Into Court* 


Pror. J. F. L. RascHen, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


A very interesting case, involving a so- 
called miracle performed in Lourdes, 
France, has recently been settled in one of 
the courts of Metz, Germany. For some 
time past the miraculous healings reported 
from the mystic grotto with its healing 
waters have challenged the investigation of 
scientific men. All this is due to a state- 
ment from a poor peasant girl of fourteen, 
Bernadette Soubirous, who, in 1858, claimed 
to have had a vision of the blessed Virgin 
in which the healing power of the waters of 
Lourdes was pointed out to her. Since that 
day the little mountain town in the high 
Pyrenees has become the Mecca to which 
annually some 750,000 devout Roman Cath- 
olics, some stricken with all manner of dis- 
eases, make their pilgrimage. One of the 
first to show the invalidity of the claims to 
miraculous healing made at that place was 
Emile Zola in his novel Lourdes (1894). 
Others have followed him in the attack, 
and even now there exist, particularly in 
those regions of Germany from which 
Lourdes draws a great number of pilgrims, 
associations (Monisten-Bund) actively en- 
gaged in showing that the cures are 
wrought on purely natural grounds. Of 
course the Roman Catholic element is as 
vigorously engaged in showing the super- 
natural reasons for these cases of healing. 
The mooted question is: “Are the cures 
wrought there miracles, or are they to be 
explained from natural causes, such as the 
healing properties of the water found there, 
or auto-suggestion, or climatic change, etc. ?” 

The matter of cures at Lourdes has be- 
come of interest to the medical profession, 
because at that place has existed for years 
a commission of physicians who have pro- 
nounced upon the cures wrought there, and 
have attributed them to supernatural causes, 
namely, that they are miracles wrought by 
the Virgin adored there. 

It was therefore of particular interest to 
scientific men when a case of healing of 


*This paper, taken from an exchange, shows how 
the Courts apply the principles of Evidence and Juris- 
eee in dealing with an interesting class of cases. 
—Editcr. 


this sort was taken into court. The case 
referred to was that of a woman who, in 
1903, claims to have been cured of a severe 
case of lupus and lues. The medical com- 
mission at Lourdes—who naturally are of 
Roman Catholic faith—have attributed this 
cure to the miraculous power of the Virgin 
Mary, while skeptical but competent physi- 
cians claim that the cure of the lupus was 
but partial, being produced by the rays of 
the sun in the highly situated town; besides, 
they show, without contradiction, that the 
woman was not at all healed of the other 
disease, lues, and that the report of the 
miracle by the commission at Lourdes had 
ignored this fact altogether. 


Before setting out on her pilgrimage the 
woman in question had consulted a physi- 
cian in Metz, who, upon request, gave her a 
statement to be handed to the commission 
at Lourdes. The statement emphasized the 
fact that Frau Rouchel had been afflicted 
with lupus for thirteen years and that the 
disease was incurable. On September 5, 
1903, this woman walked into the mystic 
grotto, after the members of the procession 
—who for the most part were priests—had 
taken a written statement that she showed 
a case of lupus in the severest form. “Face 
and lips and the lining of the mouth”, so 
the report says, “formed one running sore”. 
At 5.30 in the evening after visiting the 
grotto, the surface of the sore was covered 
by a scab and not a trace of suppuration 
was visible. Dr. Boisserie, the head of the 
commission, after examination, pronounced 
the cure one of the most miraculous ever 
wrought there. In fact, a pamphlet on this 
case was issued by him in which it was 
stated that the woman before the cure had 
been an object of terror and disgust. Re- 
ferring to the cure itself, he stated: “There, 
behind the Chancel in the Church of the 
Rosary, the divine Redeemer caused her 
wounds to heal at once and to have her 
bandage fall off, leaving on the book she 
held the traces of blood and pus. One did 
not hear a song of joyful note from the 
procession; in silence and solitude the cure 
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was wrought. When the woman 
was told that only a few red blotches were 
visible she said: ‘I shall pray the Holy Vir- 
gin to preserve them for me, for if they 
disappear too soon certain physicians would 
claim that I had not been diseased at all’ ”. 

This pamphlet produced quite a contro- 
versy. A Munich physician launched a 
pamphlet against it which involved him in 
a lawsuit that promised some interesting 
revelations on the question of miracles, but 
the case was settled out of court and the 
interesting disclosures never appeared. The 
case of Mrs. Rouchel itself, however, was 
to become a matter of dispute in an unex- 
pected manner. 

After her cure the woman was presented 
to the Association of Physicians of Metz, 
in session on March 4, 1904. Her case was 
fully discussed then and the minutes re- 
corded that no cure had been effected, and 
that the improvement observed was to be 
explained on natural grounds. This opin- 
ion was printed in the newspapers in full 
agreement with the physician who had fur- 
nished the statement of the incurability of 
the disease to the authorities at Lourdes, 
and who, after the report of Dr. Boisserie, 
had made the statement in December, 1903, 
which has frequently been reprinted by 
Roman Catholics, that “it is simply impos- 
sible to explain the change wrought in so 
short a time on natural grounds”. 

A little later than a year after this ses- 
sion the same Association of Physicians 
discussed the case anew in the presence of 
Dr. Boisserie, of Lourdes, who had been in- 
vited to deliver an address on the miracles 
at Lourdes. The discussion which followed 
disclosed the fact that the physician who 
had issued the statement had wittingly and 
intentionally omitted a diagnosis and refer- 
ence to the case of lues. This opinion was 
incorporated into the minutes and was the 
cause of having the whole matter brought 
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into court. The physician felt himself out- 
raged and preferred charges of libel against 
the members present at that meeting. Of 
course the case was thus aired in court, and 
the investigation developed, as has already 
been shown, that all the physicians agreed 
that the woman had an affection and com- 
plication of lupus and lues. Expert testi- 
mony was brought in and it was averred 
that the perforations in the palate were 
those of lues, and not of lupus, and that the 
cure wrought was one which in medical 
parlance would be styled “spontaneous” and 
one which was not uncommon. 


On the witness stand the woman herself 
admitted that she had not followed the di- 
rections of her physicians, but had frequent- 
ly consulted a pow-wow doctor in Saury 
near Metz. 

In handing down his opinion the judge 
stated that Frau Rouchel had been under 
treatment, having been afflicted with lupus 
and lues, or an affliction of that nature, that 
after her return from Lourdes she was still 
afflicted with lupus, while the specific marks 
of the other disease had disappeared. 
Whether she is now completely cured of 
lupus was not established. 


The court was of the opinion that no 
libel had been intended, but that the min- 
utes read had stated the facts in the case, 
and that therefore the verdict should go in 
favor of the defendants. 


The case is interesting in that it puts the 
opinion given by the commission at Lourdes 
down as the expression of either incompe- 
tence or propagandic zeal in behalf of their 
Church. May we not raise the question, 
how many of the cures at Lourdes have 
been backed up by such medical testimony 
and have hertofore been handed out to the 
world with the knowledge of the Church of 
Rome under the seal of medical (!) sci- 
ence as supernatural cures? 
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C. Constructive Studies in Acts---Part Fourth---Section 3 


The Extension of the Gospel to the Western Roman-Gentile World 
---Completed 


DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Studies Thirty-Ninth to Forty-First—Acts xxvii, I—xxviii, 32 


Section II].—THE THIRD STAGE IN THE MOVEMENT OF PAUL THE PRIS- 
ONER UNDER DIVINE CARE TO ROME:—On THE Way FRoM CAESAREA TO 
Rome, PAut’s Lorp Usep THE Power or Rome to GuarD THE APOSTLE, AMIDST 
THE DANGERS AND SHIPWRECK ON THE JOURNEY TO THE IMPERIAL CITY; AND AFTER 
HIs ARRIVAL TO KEEP HIM IN SAFETY IN THE SHADOW OF NERO’s PALACE, WHILE 
HE PROCLAIMED THE GOSPEL TO JEWS AND GENTILES, AND ESTABLISHED A CENTER 
FROM WHICH TO CARRY ON THE WorxK OF EVANGELIZING THE WESTERN ROMAN- 
GENTILE WorLD.— Acts xxvii. I—xxvili. 32. 


[For the Analysis of Part Fourth and the Studies embraced in this Section see Aug.- 
Sept. number, p. 121. 

In Section 3 Luke sets forth the Third Stage in his record of Paul’s Career as a 
Prisoner, in which he was Providentially taken from Caesarea, the Scene of his suc- 
cessive Trials, to the Imperial Capital, his destined Goal.] 


(A) Constructive Unfolding of the Thirty-Ninth Study 
Acts xxvii. 1-44—Lesson for November 14—Part Fourth, Section 3 


Tuirty-Nintu Stupy.—PAUL’S WINTER VOYAGE ENDING IN SHIP- 
WRECK AT MALTA:—Sent sy Festus To RoME UNDER ROMAN 
Guarps, PAUL SUFFERED SHIPWRECK ON THE WAY; DURING THE Ex- 
PERIENCES OF WHICH THE LorD, THROUGH THE APOSTLE’S CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER AND HIS SUPERNATURAL ENDOWMENTS, WON FOR HIM THE 
ADMIRATION OF HIS COMPANIONS, AND THEIR CONVICTION OF HIS 
Divine Mission.—Acts xxvii. I-44. 


[The Topic of the International Lesson assigned to November 7 is “Paul a Pris- 
oner. The Shipwreck”; to November 14, “Paul a Prisoner. In Rome”, A different 
order is adopted here, as required in order to follow the purpose of the Historian. ] 


1. Study the Early Stages of the Voyage,—the Transfers and Detentions, the Dis- 
regard of Paul’s Warning by the Centurion, and the Purpose,—all Typical of the Career 
that Lay before Paul—Acts xxvii. 1-12. 

[The Key to the Interpretation of this in Biblical Literature, but seeming to many 


“most graphic, most engaging section’— to be thrown in here in forgetfulness of 
unsurpassed and indeed unequalled even the great world-movement of the Gospel 


(Vol. xi—17) : 
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—should be sought, and if possible grasp- 
ed by any one who would study it with 
profit. Baumgarten, in his “Apostolic 
History”, and Stifler, in his “Introduc- 
tion’, have some hints that will help to- 
wards finding such a Key. 

1st. “The climax of the history is 
reached in this, the next to the last para- 
graph of the book”. 


“Tt is the history of that supreme moment 
in God’s dealing with men when his mercy 
forsook his ancient people and went to the 
world. . . The moment the ship which 
bore Paul left the pier in Cesarea, that 
moment a new world began. The old one 
left behind will soon be Jaid waste for 
‘many generations’ (Isa. Ixi. 4). If the 
gospel began at Jerusalem it was to con- 
tinue from Rome. Luke and Paul could 
not help feeling the significance of this 
hour” (Stifler). : 

2nd. The history may be looked upon 
as in some sense a parable or allegory, like 
the closing chapter of John’s Gospel,— 
that portraying the future fortunes of the 
Twelve as they were about to go forth 
under the Great Commission; this pictur- 
ing the future work of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, the representative of Jesus and 
the Church for the Gentile world. 

3rd. It may be considered as the record 
of the Work of the Lord Jesus in fulfill- 
ing His promise made when in Person He 
“stood by’ Paul that last night in Jeru- 
salem (Acts xxiii. 11), and assured him 
that he should reach Rome. It was the 
Lord’s way of preparing Paul to enter 
Rome with the supernatural power and 
prestige requisite for his work for the 
Roman, the Man of Power. 


“The ship with its company on board, 
out on the stormy sea, was a striking picture 
of the Roman Empire. That great nation 
had a foundation as uncertain as the rolling 
waves underneath this vessel. If storms 
came it was sure to go to pieces. The ship 
had on board two of the great elements of 
the nation, the soldier and the man of com- 
merce. And it had the gospel in its great- 
est representative. Luke never once men- 
tions Paul’s chains. But one thing he makes 
very prominent—how Paul’s influence grew 
from first to last on that vessel so that 
whatever was saved from the storm and 
wreck was due to him” (Stifler).] 


(1) Luke opens with the story of the 
Easy Voyage, by Merchant-Vessel, from 
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a city in Lycia, in 
Southwestern Asia Minor, at the entrance 
of the Aegean Sea (Acts xxvii. 1-5). 

On the first opportunity Festus started 
Paul, and several other prisoners, under 
military escort, on the way to Rome. They 
had a prosperous voyage of perhaps 500 
miles by the course sailed, which brought 
them to the point in Asia Minor where 
the lines of commerce from Palestine and 
Egypt met. 

The Apostle was accompanied by Luke 
who writes of the events as an eye-wit- 
ness, by Aristarchus of Thessalonica (see 
Acts xix. 29; xx. 4), and perhaps by other 
friends. Julius the Centurion in com- 
mand, treated Paul with special courtesy 
by the way, as at Sidon. 

(2) At Myra the Prisoners were trans- 
ferred to a larger Alexandrian Ship, and 
thence Attempted a dangerous and diffi- 
cult Winter Voyage to Italy against the 
strong Head-Winds, in which they reach- 
ed Lasaea on the West end of Crete; 
after which, when they were Balked and 
Compelled to decide to go into Winter- 
Quarters, they determined, in spite of 
Paul’s Warning of Disaster (given doubt- 
less under Divine direction), to Sail out 
from Lasaea to seek a pleasanter Harbor 
in which to Winter (Acts xxvii. 6-12). 

The ship crept along under the lee or 
South side of the Islands, to avoid the 
West and North-West Winds; making 
slow progress for perhaps 400 miles to 
Lasaea in Southern Crete. 

This hindered voyage had occupied the 
time until the great Jewish fast-day of 
Atonement, in October; which was re- 
garded as too late in the season for safe 
navigation. ‘ 

[Baumgarten refers to “The Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul’, by an “experi- 
enced Englishman”, who more than half 
a century ago undertook, with special in- 
terest and great care, “to inquire into the 
technical part of this account of the voy- 
age”, which we long ago found of special 
value. “In the whole range of literature 
there will scarcely be found a section, so 
small comparatively, in which so many 


Caesarea to Myra, 
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nautical words, phrases and sentences oc- 
cur as in that which is now under review” ; 
in which the writer, “without having any 


professional acquaintance with navigation 
and nautical affairs”, gives a perfectly ac- 
curate representation’. ] 


2. Study the Great Northeaster that Suddenly Caught them, as they were making 
their false leave, and Swept them away over the Open Sea for a Fortnight; which gave 
Occasion for God to Intervene Supernaturally to Assure them through Paul, that 
though they are to be Wrecked on an Island they shall All be Saved,—thereby making 


the Apostle thenceforward the Controlling Spirit.—Acts xxvii. 13-26. 


(1) In Making their False Move, the 
Ship was Caught in a great North-Easter 
that Swept them far out into the Open 
Sea, where for a Fortnight, with Sun and 
Stars Obscured, they Wrestled despairing- 
ly with the Storm, Expecting to be Driven 
into the Syrtis Major and on to the dan- 
gerous African Coast (Acts xxvii. 13-20). 


Their false move was in the attempt, 
contrary to Divine direction, to reach 
Phenice, a better harbor for wintering, 50 
miles to the westward of Lasaea. The 
South wind, “blowing under breath” (as 
the Greek has it), lured them on with such 
a sense of security that they did not even 
take on board the row-boat in tow astern, 

Though creeping along cautiously under 
the shore, before they had sailed far a 
“typhonic north-easter”’, “the Euraquila” 
beat down on them from the Cretan 
heights (which rise 7,000 ft.), and swept 
them out resistlessly into the great Cen- 
tral Mediterranean Basin stretching away 
700 miles with no land intervening, to 
Melita on the West and the Syrtis Major 


to the South. The Crew struggled long 
and heroically to save the ship, but every 
expedient having been exhausted, and 
when they had been drifting, without light 
of sun or stars (then the only guides for 
sailors on the deep seas) for a fortnight, 
despair at length seized them and paralyzed 
their efforts. 

(2) In this Emergency Paul came to 
the Rescue, Calling upon them to take 
Food after their long Abstinence to 
Strengthen for further Efforts; assuring 
them that God in a Vision had given to 
him the Lives of all that Sailed with him, 
so that although they should be Wrecked 
on an Island, not one of them should be 
Lost,—thereby giving Paul Control of the 
Movements and Destiny of the Voyagers 
(Acts xxvii. 21-26). 

This Supernatural Visitation reassured 
Paul that as God’s servant he was des- 
tined to stand before Caesar, and so was 
safe; to which was added the assurance 
(in answer to prayer) that every one who 
sailed with him was safe also. 


3. Study the Crisis reached on the Fourteenth Night, when, as they were “driven 


up and down in the Adriatic’, they came at Midnight upon an unknown Coast, where 
while waiting for the Dawn the Sailors Sought to Desert the Ship and Leave the Pas- 
sengers to their Fate; by Preventing which Paul Saved the Lives of all the Voyagers 


and the Sailors as well.—Acts xxvii. 27-32, 


[Adria or the Adriatic Sea comprised 
in Ancient times the whole Central Basin 
of the Mediterranean between Sicily and 
Greece, and also the Gulf of Venice.] 


(1) The Soundings made showed the 
Necessity for Casting Anchor from the 
Stern and Waiting for the Day (Acts 
XXVii. 27-29). 


The accuracy of this record has enabled 
investigators to identify with absolute cer- 
tainty the place where the Ship went 
ashore. The breakers could be heard long 
before the low shore could be discerned 
in the night. 


(2) Under Pretense that they were about 
“to lay out Anchors from the Bow” as 
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far forwards as possible, the Crew Lower- 
ed the Ship’s Boat for a Cowardly Deser- 
tion of the Ship, leaving it to its Fate; but 
at Paul’s Command the Centurion and 
Soldiers Prevented them and set the 
empty Boat Adrift (Acts xxvii. 30-32). 
Paul assured them that their safety de- 
pended upon their obedience to Divine 
directions, and every man’s doing a man’s 
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work in his own place. The giving up of 
their cowardly and selfish scheme by the 
sailors, and the willingness of the Cen- 
turion and Soldiers “to sacrifice the boat 
in such circumstances shows that the Apos- 
tle had gained a wonderful ascendency 
over the minds of his companions”. 

These events also gave Paul the needed 
prestige for the work of Rescue he was 
now about to undertake. 


4. Study the Divine Care over Paul and the Use of the Roman Power for his De- 
liverance in the final Desperate Struggle for Life, and Paul’s Masterful Course,—En- 
couraging the Voyagers to take the Needed Food, for which he Thanked God as he 
broke the Bread and gave it to them; Watching the preparation for and beaching of 
the Ship; Standing (through his influence with the Centurion) between his Fellow 
Prisoners and Death at the hands of the Soldiers; and at last Seeing them all Safe on 
Land, in fulfilment of God’s Promise to him.—Acts xxvii. 33-44. 


(1) Paul prepared them for the Su- 
preme Struggle by Inducing them to Par- 
take of Food, in which he Followed the 
Example of his Lord in Breaking the 
Bread and Giving Thanks to God; after 
which they Jettisoned the Ship for Beach- 
ing (Acts xxvii. 33-38). 

The wisdom of Paul’s course readily 
appears. The crew may have been made 
sullen by the foiling of the plot to desert 
the ship; all on board were exhausted by 
the long struggle; for fourteen days they 
had not been able to take a regular meal. 

{Note that the Greek compound word is 
not “taken nothing”, but “not one” or 
“not even one’, and may simply imply 
that they had not been able to take even 
one regular meal.] 


“After renewing in most positive terms, 
for the third time, an assurance of safety 
to their lives, Paul taught them by exam- 
ple. Taking bread and giving thanks to 
God before all these soldiers, sailors and 
others must have been a strangely-impres- 
sive sight to a company chiefly of idolaters. 
Some think he made this ‘breaking of 
bread’ a celebration of the Lord’s Supper; 
but he simply imitated his Master when 
He fed the multitudes, giving a striking 
example of how God should always be 
thanked for daily food” (Rice). 


[The number on board is given as 276. 
We learn from Josephus that the Egyptian 
corn vessels often carried twice that num- 


ber, the vessel on which he was wrecked 
in the same sea, a few years after Paul’s 
shipwreck, carrying 600.] 

(2) Heartened and Strengthened by 
Paul’s Course, when the Day Dawned they 
Beached the Ship on the Island of Malta, 
and All Escaped to Land, even the Pris- 
oners being Preserved by the Roman Cen- 
turion for Paul’s Sake (Acts xxvii. 39- 


44). 

This account of the saving of all on 
board the ship, fulfilling Paul’s promise, 
should be studied as one of the most 
graphic in all literature. The particulars 
are such that the place has been fully 
identified. 


“That this was the ‘Bay of St. Paul’ in 
Malta is inferred thus:—(1) A vessel lying 
to, with her right side to an east-north-east 
wind, would drift west by north; which is 
the course from Clauda to Malta.—(2) The 
rate of drift would be a mile and a half an 
hour, which would take her from Clauda to 
Malta in thirteen days.—(3) The point of 
land which a ship so drifting would ap- 
proach is the east point of this Bay.—(4) 
The soundings and anchorage agree with 
those in the narrative (ver. 28, 29).—(5) 
The channel between the island of Salmon- 
etta and the mainland would appear ‘a 
place between two seas’” (Par. Bible). 


Here, as all through Part Fourth, Paul’s 


Lord appears using Roman Power in pro- 
tecting Paul and bearing him on his way 
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to Rome. In this case the Roman Cen- 
turion, who had been mastered by Paul’s 
commanding character and _ supernatural 
deeds, was constrained to save Paul him- 
self, and his fellow prisoners for his sake, 
when Roman duty bade the Soldiers to 
take the lives of the Prisoners in order to 
prevent their escape. 

“To Paul they all owed their lives; and 
this, added to his knowledge that Agrippa 
I. would have set Paul free had he not al- 
ready appealed to Cesar, made the cen- 
turion anxious to save an innocent and 
worthy man. The proposal of the soldiers 
was not so cruel as it at first appears. Un- 
der Roman law they were punishable with 
death if they allowed prisoners to escape; 
hence they saw no way to escape death 
themselves except by putting the prisoners 
to. death” (Rice). 

It should be observed that Paul’s mis- 
sion as the Apostle of the Gentiles is never 
for a moment lost sight of, but that it 
tises above and overshadows “the many 
nautical and geographical details”. He 
stood forth as the representative of the 
God of Israel, and made plain the grace 


of this God towards the Gentiles; he had 
wrestled in prayer for the lives of the 
men, and, in answer to his prayer, God 
had granted them to him”. 


“We now understand more and more dis- 
tinctly, and see more and more clearly, how 
much reason St. Luke had for embodying 
in his Book this account of the voyage, al- 
though it is so detailed and minute as to 
those outward events. In order to 
fit him for his office of Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, it was necessary that he should be 
freed from everything which, in his nation, 
forms a contrariety to other nations. . . . 
In passing from Jerusalem to Rome, St. 
Paul is brought into contact with a multi- 
tude of men, as different as they were well 
organized among themselves, and who rep- 
resented the Gentile nations of the Roman 
Empire; and in communion with them he 
is given over to the elements of earth and 
heaven. And, inasmuch as in the stormy 
voyage and shipwreck of these his travelling 
companions, the whole present aspect of 
the falling and sinking heathen world is 
represented, the Apostle of the Gentiles is, 
by means of this voyage, placed in a real 
and actual communion with the nations to 
whom he is sent” (Baumgarten). 


(B) Constructive Unfolding of the Fortieth Study 


Acts xxviii. 1-16—Lesson for November 21—Part Fourth, Section 3 


FortietH Stupy.—PAUL IN GOSPEL WORK IN MALTA AND ON TO 
ROME :—Luke NARRATES THE EXPERIENCES OF THE WRECKED Voy- 
AGERS DURING THEIR THREE Montus Stay IN MALTA, WITH THE 
Display OF MrracuLous Power 1N CONNECTION WITH PAUL’s INTER- 
COURSE WITH THE BARBARIANS AND THE ROMAN OFFICIALS; THEN 
TAKES UP THE STORY OF THE VOYAGE AND LAND JOURNEY TO RoME; 
AND CONCLUDES WITH THE CENTURION’S DELIVERY OF THE PRISONER 
PAUL TO THE COMMANDER OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD BY WHOM HE IS 
DoMICILED IN THE SAFEST PLACE IN THE ROMAN CAPITAL, AND AC- 
CORDED THE TREATMENT OF THE MOST FAVORED PRISONER.—Acts xxviii. 


I-16. 


1. Study the Experiences of Paul and his Shipwrecked Companions in Malta 
among the Barbarians; especially the Supernatural Incident that furnished them with 
the Credentials for his Divine Mission—Acts xxviii. 1-6. 


(1) Not until the last Danger was 
passed did the Rescued Men Inquire and 
Learn that they were Stranded on the 
Island of Malta; where the Barbarians 
Met their First Need by Building a Fire 


to Dry and Warm them after this long 
and Wintry Drenching (Acts xxviii. 1, 2). 

[It should be remembered that this was 
not Paul’s first escape from shipwreck; 
as seen from 2 Cor. xi. 25, written several 
years before. 
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The Melitans were of Phoenician or 
Punic origin. They were not “barbarians” 
in the sense of “savages”; but in the sense 
of not being acquainted with the Greek 


and Latin languages,—the Greeks first, 
and afterwards the Romans, calling all 
such “outsiders” “barbarians”, without 


reference to their civilization. 

The natives showed them “no common 
kindness”; literally, “no common philan- 
thropy”,—for which the need was great 
after a fortnight’s struggle with the Win- 
ter’s Storm.] 

(2) Paul, as usual with him in emer- 
gencies, entered actively into the Work of 
Relief; in which a deadly Viper, fasten- 
ing on his Hand and shaken off without 
Harm, led the Islanders at first to believe 
him a Murderer and then a God (Acts 
XXVili. 3-6). 

It is to be observed that Luke, as a 
physician, “generally uses medical terms 
with precision, and describes wounds and 
diseases with great accuracy”. It has 
been usual to regard this event as a mir- 
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acle in fulfillment of the promise in Mark 
xvi. 18. Once before, at Lystra, Paul had 
been looked upon as a god (Acts xiv. 11, 
12). This incident gave the Apostle ex- 
traordinary prestige with the islanders, and 
doubtless prepared for the special atten- 
tions received from the Roman Official. 


“And, indeed, our whole attention is 
claimed by this circumstance,—that St. Paul, 
who had proved himself the helper, ad- 
viser, and savior of all the people in the 
ship, should now, after the deliverance has 
been effected, be bitten by the deadly bite 
of a poisonous serpent [typical of Satan the 
adversary with whom he was always war- 
ring]. : St. Paul does not overcome 
the deadly poison which had entered his 
body, by looking to the uplifted serpent, as 
did the Israelites who were bitten in the 
wilderness by the serpents; but it is the 
vital power indwelling in him which frees 
itself from the beast and its poison, and 
gives it up to death. This dangerous 
and pernicious attack of the Evil One is 
changed into the very opposite; inasmuch 
as this actual and manifest judgment upon 
that which is evil gives rise to the opinion 
of the barbarians, that a Divine Being was 
dwelling in the human form of the Apostle 
Paul” (Baumgarten). 


2. Study the Record of Paul’s Intercourse with the Roman Publius, the Chief Man 
of the Island; and the Opportunity given for the last great Outburst of Miraculous 
Power Recorded in the Acts; by which his Mission and Gospel were Authenticated, and 
the Favors needed later by the Wrecked Voyagers Secured.—Acts xxviii. 7-10. 


(1) After the first temporary Relief by 
the Natives, the Roman Publius, the 
“Chief Man of the Island”, Received and 
the Wrecked 
Voyagers (probably the entire 276) until 
Arrangements could be made for more 
Permanent Quarters (Acts xxviii. 7). 

The accuracy of Luke as an eye-witness 
appears in the title given to Publius. “Pri- 
mus” was an Official title in Melita, ap- 
plied to the ruler, who was the legate of 
the Roman Praetor of Sicily to which 
Province Melita then belonged. Grotius 
and others call attention to an old Roman 
inscription near the gates of a city, as fol 
lows: “Prudens, a Roman Knight, chief 
of the Maltese’. The Greek for “cour- 
teously” signifies “loving-mindedly”. 

(2) The Hospitality of Publius was Re- 
quited by the Healing of his Father, and 


Entertained Courteously 


the subsequent Outburst of Miraculous 
Power which Reached and Healed the 
other Sick on the Island; in which the 
Promise in Mark xvi. had a second fulfil- 
ment (Acts xxviii. 8-10). 


The four medical terms used here show 
the accuracy of Linke. E. g., he uses 
“fevers” in the plural, indicating their in- 
termittent character. 


This outburst of miraculous power—the 
last recorder in the Acts—one would 
naturally suppose would be accompanied 
or followed by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel to these peoples whose attention and 
interest has been so miraculously roused; 
but if this was the case it did not fall 
within the scope of Luke’s purpose in 
writing the Acts to record it. Baumgar- 
ten, basing his statement on the silence of 
the record has said: 
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“Notwithstanding all the glorious and 
wonderful experiences which St. Paul had 
made among the Gentiles in his travels by 
sea and by land, his mouth has remained 
closed as regards the proclamation of the 
Gospel, and the praise of the holy name of 
Christ Jesus”; although “the proclamation 
of the word of the Gospel forms the real 
element in which St. Paul lives (1 Cor. ix. 
TOMI es 

And he suggests that the explanation of 
this silence “can be found in nothing else 
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than his unutterable grief at the final 
hardening of Israel, and at the Divine re- 
jection of Jerusalem, of which a testimony 
is borne tc him by every step that brings 
him nearer to Rome”. 

The Peoples of the Island showed their 
gratitude by heaping honors upon them, 
and loading them with the Needed Sup- 
plies for their Subsequent Voyage on to 
Rome. 


3. Study Paul’s Voyage and Journey from Malta to Rome, by Way of Syracuse, 
Rhegium and Puteoli; Ending with the Fulfilment of the Commission of Julius the Ro- 


man Centurion in Delivering over Paul to Caesar, in Whose Palace he was made Safe 
and Free to Preach the Gospel of the Lord Who had Brought him to Rome.—Acts 


xxviii. 11-16. 


(1) Luke Records Paul’s Sailing from 
Malta Three Months later; follows him 
on his Way by Sea to Puteoli; and tells 
of the Welcome with which he Brethren 
Met and Heartened him far down the 
Peninsula (Acts xxviii. 11-15). 

a. They Set Sail, after the three Months 
of Wintering, which probably covered 
from some time in November to some 
time in February, when the season for 
navigation opened (ver. 11). They set sail 
on a “ship of Alexandria that had winter- 
ed in Malta”, a grain-vessel like the one 
that had gone to pieces, but much larger 
as it was able to add to its own crew and 
cargo the 276 men who had been ship- 
wrecked. 

The presence of “The Twin Brothers’— 
the “Dioscuri”, Castor on Pollux, the re- 
puted twin sons of Jupiter—as the “sign” 
on the prow, indicated that in passing from 
the shadow of apostate Judaism, they were 
passing into the shadow of Heathenism; 
these imaginary gods being fabled in 
heathen mythology to have control of the 
winds and waves and being the patron 
gods of seamen. 

b. The Voyage, alternately hindered and 
prospered by the winds, took them past the 
scenes of some of the great historic events 
of the Ancient World (vers. 12, 13). 

A run of 80 or 90 miles north brought 
them to Syracuse, the capital of Sicily, 
around which Rome and Carthage had 
battled for the control of the world—In 


the face of a hindering West wind, by 
tacking and changing course, they reached 
Rhegium, about as much further north, 
the city blotted out by the recent earth- 
quake—A favoring South wind carried 
them quickly and safely 180 miles, past the 
rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, the terror of ancient mariners, 
to Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, an important 
harbor in Southwestern Italy. 


“Puteoli was in the bay about seven miles 
southwest of the modern city of Naples, 
and near the famous cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, which were partially de- 
stroyed four or five years later, and were 
completely buried by the eruption of Vesu- 
vius about 20 years later, in 79 A. D.; : 

which buried the busy people of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum with ashes and hot 
lava so deep that the sites were completely 
lost for centuries. And in that awful de- 
struction Drusilla, the wife of Felix, be- 
fore whom Paul had made a defense, and 
her child, also perished. Puteoli was then 
to Rome almost what Liverpool is to Lon- 
don” (Rice). 

c. At Puteoli, so near Rome and where 
Paul first found a Roman Christian com- 
munity to greet him, with whom the Cen- 
turion permitted him to remain seven days, 
he scems to have begun to get back his 
Gospel courage (ver. 14). 

Romans xvi., written several years be- 
fore Paul’s arrival in Rome, gives a hint 
of the number of disciples that were al- 
ready in and about Rome. It mentions 
nearly 30 disciples by name. 

(2) Luke completes the story of the 
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Transfer of Paul the Prisoner to Rome, 
by recording his Land-Journey to the City, 
and his Delivery by the Centurion to Nero 
in the shadow of whose Palace he found 
Protection (Acts xxviii. 15, 16). 


These two matters of the record were 
of signal importance in their bearing on 
Paul’s future work for the Western Ro- 
man-Gentile World. 

a. The Land-Journey of 150 miles from 
Puteoli to the Imperial City—with the 
warm Greetings of the Delegations of the 
Church, one of which went 43 Miles to 
the Markets of Appius, and the other 33 
to the Three Taverns (long distances in 
those days of slow travel)—Heartened 
Paul for his Gospel Work as he saw the 
Goal just before him (ver. 15). 

As “the Lord” had stood by him in Per- 
son as he was leaving Jerusalem (Acts 
xxiii. 11), so here He sent out these dis- 
ciples to cheer him on the eve of his enter- 
ing Rome in fulfilment of the promise 
then made in Jerusalem. The second com- 
pany was such a mark of sympathy and of 
love that the Apostle in some special and 
marked manner “thanked God and took 
courage”. This brought an end to the 
Gospel Silence already noted. 


“In that utterance of St. Paul we clearly 
see that he is fully aware of the importance 
of Rome as the metropolis of the world; 
and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that the perception of the faith, and of the 
congregation in Rome, is able to afford a 
counterpoise to his late experience of the 


unbelief and apostasy in Jerusalem, the city 
of God. It is just by this perception that 
it becomes to him sure beyond any doubt, 
that after the people of Israel, with their 
Holy City, had been rejected and given 
over to the judgment of God, the Kingdom 
of God had made a firm beginning in the 
opposite point of the world, at Rome, the 
center of the Kingdom of the World.—And 
this was to him a proof, not only that the 
Kingdom of God would maintain its exist- 
ence in the world, even after it had fallen 
to destruction at that place which, in the 
Providence of God, had been, from the very 
beginning, prepared for it, but also that it 
had already gained an existence in another 
place which comprehended and commanded 
the world to an extent greater than Jerusa- 
lem had ever done” (Baumgarten). 


As this great commentator adds: Paul’s 
vision of “the banner of the Kingdom of 
God being erected high on the hills of 
Rome, just when he was oppressed with 
grief and mourning at its being lowered on 
the hill of Zion’, was “fitted to raise hi3 
heart out of the depths of silence to that 
joy in which he felt impelled again to 
carry and to utter the world-conquering 
word of the Gospel”, 

b. The Fulfilment of the Centurion’s 
Commission, in the Delivery of the Pris- 
oners to the Commander of the Imperial 
Guard, Who permitted Paul to “Abide by 
himself” Secure under the Shadow of Im- 
perial Rome to Carry on the great Work 
for which the Lord had sent him to Rome, 
-—the Establishment of a Christian Center 
for the Western Empire and the World 
(ver. 16). 


(C) Constructive Unfolding of the Forty-First Study 


Acts xxviii. 17-31—Lesson for November 28—Part Fourth, Section 3 


—--p———- 


Forty-First Stupy.—PAUL IN ROME ESTABLISHING THE LAST 
GENTILE-CHRISTIAN CENTER AND WORLD-CENTER :— 


LUKE CLOSES 


THE Acts BY ReEcorDING THE DousLeE WorK 


OF PAUL IN ROME; THE OPENING OF THAT WorK AMONG THE 
JEWS, WHO FORTHWITH REJECTED THE APOSTLE AND HIS GOSPEL; HIS 
SUBSEQUENT DEVOTION, UNDER ROMAN PROTECTION AND WITH LARGEST 
Liperty, oF Two YEARS TO EvANGELIZE THE ROMAN GENTILES, AND 
OF ESTABLISHING THE GENTILE-CHRISTIAN CENTER THAT SHOULD 
FURNISH THE POINT oF DEPARTURE FOR THE CONQUEST (NOT RECORDED 
BY LUKE) OF THE WESTERN EMpiRE AND THE GENTILE WorLD.— 


Acts xxviii. 17-31. 
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[This Scripture—or at least a part of it, Acts xxviii. 1I-31—is assigned to the In- 
ternational Lesson for November 14, with the Topic “Paul a Prisoner in Rome”, The 
Scripture of the Forty-First Study—the last of the Constructive Studies in Acts is Acts 


XXVili, 17-31. 


Pree 
PA 


It is chiefly devoted to Paul’s last presentation of the Gospel, and Jesus as their 
Messiah, to the Jews in Rome; which culminated in their Rejection of his Offer, and 
in his reaffirmation, as Jesus’ representative, of the Doom Isaiah had long before pro- 
phesied, and which Jesus had pronounced upon them before His Crucifixion.] 


1. Study Paul’s Course in Turning with his First Gospel Message in Rome to the 
Roman Jews, and seeking in his first Interview with them to Lead Israel to Decide 
quickly to Accept the Gospel Faith.—Acts XXVili. 17-22. 


[It seems strange that in Rome the 
Apostle to the Gentiles should seek first 
the conversion of the Jews. Baumgarten 
naturally asks, if anything had happened 
“since the introduction of that momen- 
tous crisis in Jerusalem which might ex- 
plain this new effort for the conversion 
of the Jews made by St. Paul”. And he 
points to that scene when the Christians 
from Rome met the Apostle on the Ap- 
pian Way, as “the entering of the fulness 
of the Gentiles into the Kingdom of God”, 
which was to be followed by the Conver- 
sion of Israel. Hence his course in Rome. 


“Since, then, the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles was, on the Via Appia, anew and on 
an enlarged scale, brought before St. Paul, 
why should he not even now have pro- 
ceeded according to the same law, and, 
standing as he did on this new experience 
as a new foundation, address himself again 
to his brethren after the flesh? He him- 
self declared this to be the ultimate aim of 
his whole Apostolic mission to the Gentiles, 
that he might convert the Gentiles, in order 
that, by means of the converted Gentiles, 
he might bring back Israel to their God 
(see Rom. xi. 13, 14). Was there any- 
thing to prevent him from carrying out, at 
the present moment, this his view of his 
Apostolic office?” (Baumgarten).] 


(1) Paul, according to his Custom, 
turned first with his Message, to the Rep- 
resentative and Influential Jews, probably 
the Rulers of the Synagogue, Seeking to 


Conciliate them and bring about a Com- 
mon Understanding (Acts xxviii. 17-19). 

Addressing them as “Men and Brethren, 
he Explains his own Condition and Posi- 
tion: He had been declared innocent of 
any wrong-doing (vers. 17, 18); he was 
there because the opposition of the Jews 
had compelled him to appeal to Caesar 
(ver. 18); notwithstanding he had no 
charge to bring against his nation (ver. 
19). 

(2) After this conciliatory Address, Paul 
proceeded to Persuade them to Accept 
Jesus as the Fulfilment of the Messianic 
Hope which they hold in common with 
himself; thereby making so favorable an 
Impression and rousing such Interest that 
they Appointed a subsequent Day when 
many came to Hear him (Acts xxvili. 20- 
2) Ne 

“Tt is for their own dear hope, the na- 
tional hope, that he is bound with this 
chain. He is suffering for the sake of 
that for which his hearers longed (v. 20). 
Paul has gained his first point”. These 
chiefs desired to hear him; declared that 
no prejudicial reports regarding him had 
come from Judea (v. 21); and they ap- 
pointed a day in which they are ready to 
hear Paul’s vindication of the Christian 
“sect” from its evil repute (v. 22). 


2. Study the Course of Paul in the Second and Final Meeting in his own Lodging- 


Place, in which a Day was devoted to his Explanation of the Kingdom of God and the 
. Relation of Jesus to it; Resulting in Division of Sentiment, the Rejecters being in the 
Majority, and in Paul’s Withdrawal from the Jews of Pronouncing upon them Isaiah’s 
Judgment.—Acts xxvili. 23-29. 
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(1) From Morning to Evening Paul 
Sought to Set before them the Kingdom 
of God and the place of Jesus in it; Ex- 
pounding to them the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament; the Day’s Work resulting 


in their Disagreement and Withdrawal 
(Acts xxviii. 23, 24). 

Talking longer than he is ever known to 
have talked elsewhere, Paul fully enlight- 
ened them out of their Scriptures. The 
Epistle to the Romans may also have been 
available in the discussion. The Vital 
Points—the Kingdom of God, and Jesus 
the foundation of it by His Incarnation, 
Atoning Death, Resurrection, and Exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God as Lord of 
All—were completely unfolded; so that 
their subsequent act in turning away from 
the Gospel was intelligent, deliberate and 
decisive. 

[Their “belief? would seem to have been 
that of the Jews in John ii. 23; it led them 
to admit the cogency of Paul’s argument, 
but not to accept Jesus as Messiah and 
Savior. They all apparently went away 
together, and as a synagogue reached their 
formal decision of rejection. Verse 20, 
which the Revisers omit, as not found in the 
best manuscripts, is probably a statement 
(inserted by a later hand) of what actu- 
ally occurred in the discussion that led fo 
the formal decision of the Synagogue. 
Their decision, reached as a body, justified 


the sentence pronounced upon them as a 
whole. ] 

(2) As they Went Away Wrangling, 
Paul with the Sentence 
so long ago Uttered by Isaiah (Isa. vi. 9, 
10), four times Reiterated in the Gospels; 


followed them 


after the formal and final Repetition of 


which he formally Turned from them, 


with the Gospel they had spurned, to De- 
vote himself to the Gentiles (Acts xxviii. 
25-28). 


“The result of this all-day meeting was 
that some believed, and some believed not 
(v..24). They agreed not among them- 
selves. Thereupon Paul pronounces in the 
words of Isaiah (vs. 26, 27) the awful sen- 
tences of condemnation which had so long 
lingered, but is now fully due. From this 
hour, and who can tell how long, it is set- 
tled that Israel as a people has rejected 
Jesus, and that they are debarred from the 
Messianic blessing. Individual Jews may 
receive the divine favor, but the nation for 
its faithlessness has missed the glorious 
promises of the Prophets. These predic- 
tions could be realized only in accepting 
Jesus, and Jesus the Jews will not have. 

“Tsrael’s judgment is pronounced in a 
foreign land because the gospel’s limit is 
reached. The sentence was merited long 
before, but the justice of it is seen now 
that they have expelled the truth from the 
world’s religious center and have driven it 
to the center of heathenism. Until Rome 
was reached mercy still lingered. But when 
earth’s bounds were touched she had no 
longer a place for her foot” (Stifler). 


3. Study the brief Record in which Luke Summarizes Paul’s Unhindered Gospel 
Work of Two Years, Guarded by the Power of Rome, in Establishing there the Gen- 
tile-Christian Center for the Future—Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 


[There is no record in the Scriptures of 
the founding of the Church in Rome. It 
may have been started by Roman Jews re- 
turning home from Jerusalem after the 
scenes of Pentecost. Paul wrote his Epis- 
tle to the Roman Christians from Corinth 
in the Spring of 58 A. D., four years be- 
fore he went to the Imperial City. Even 
then they were not recent converts, as their 
piety was already “spoken of throughout 
the whole world” (Rom. i. 8). It could 
not have been founded by Peter, for the 
book of Acts “proves him to have been in 
Palestine at the very time when he is al- 
leged to have been in Italy’. Paul does 


not even mention him in his Epistle with 
its long list of teachers. As Baumgarten 
has said, the Church, whose representatives 
met the Apostle on his way to Rome, “was 
founded neither by an Apostle, nor by an 
Apostle’s disciple, but by men without 
name and office, just as had once been the 
case with the first Gentile Christian con- 
gregation” at Antioch. 


“It is this fact only, that, in the metropo- 
lis of the Roman kingdom of the world, a 
Church of Christ has been formed, in a 
hidden manner, by the work of the Spirit,— 
a congregation consisting chiefly of Gen- 
tiles ;—it is this fact alone that can counter- 
balance the other fact which unceasingly 
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burdens the heart of the Apostle,—the fact, 
namely, that, in Jerusalem, the city of God, 
by the power of the devil and the wicked- 
ness of man, that organ of God’s kingdom 
has been destroyed which He had, thou- 
ase of years ago, prepared” (Baumgar- 
ten). 

It is a remarkable fact that this “Ro- 
man Church is ignored altogether in the 
continuation of the account which reports 
the Apostle’s arrival at Rome, and his first 
experiences there”. This is quit natural, 
since the history of the two years is con- 
densed into two short verses.] 

(1) Luke first notes the Removal of every 
Hindrance and Obstruction in the Captiv- 
ity of the Apostle, he being permitted to 
occupy his own Residence Selected and 
Furnished according to his pleasure (Acts 
XXViii. 30). 

He dwelt securely in the shadow of the 
Imperial Guard. Years before the Jews 
had been expelled from Rome as “unde- 
sirable citizens”; and, though subsequent- 
ly permitted to return, “they are so broken 
by the Power of the Roman Constitution, 
during the Apostle’s residence of two years 
at Rome, that they can no more prepare an 
obstacle to the Apostle’s ministry. This 
safe residence in Rome is the Supreme ex- 
ample of the Lord’s employment of the 
Power of Rome to shield the Apostle and 
further his mission. 

(2) Paul is represented as Making Use 
of the large Liberty granted him during 
his Captivity, to Receive All Who Came 
to him, and to Preach to them the Gospel 
in its Two-fold Content (Acts xxviii. 31). 

Paul’s position under the shadow of 
Caesar’s Palace, was the one place in all 
the world from which to influence the 
World-Empire and its Rulers, The “All 
that came to him” must have been a very 
great multitude, many of whom accepted 
the Gospel. To the Philippians he wrote 
at this time: “All the saints salute you, 
especially they that are of Caesar’s house- 
hold” (Phil. iv. 22). - He could not have 
reached that vantage ground except by 
being providentially sent to it as a pris- 
oner in bonds! 

The Twofold Content of his Message 
was the “Kingdom of God”, and “the 


things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ’. 
In these are embraced all the truths re- 
lating to Him: as “Jesus”, in His incarna- 
tion, life, and Mission of Atonement; as 
“Christ”, or the Messiah, the Son of God, 
the fulfilment of the types and prophecies 
of the Old Testament; as “Lord”, exalted 
at the right hand of God, carrying for- 
ward the work of Establishing the King- 
dom. Those were years of tremulous ac- 
tivity in every direction. 

“He talked on these subjects with all that 
came to see him; he wrote to churches in 
distant cities, especially to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, and to Philemon, 
during this period; he was constantly send- 
ing messages and messengers to them and 
receiving intelligence from them, and some- 
times contributions from them. He had 
as companions for the whole or part of this 
time, Luke, Timothy, Mark, Tychicus, Ep- 
aphras, Aristarchus, Justus and others [al- 
though none of them are mentioned in 
Luke’s brief record]. Compare Col. iv. 9- 
14; Phil. ii. 25; iv. 14-18; Eph. vi. 21, 22” 
(Rice). 

(3) The concluding Clause of the Book, 
that for these Two Years he Preached the 
Gospel “with All Boldness, Unhindered”, 
marks the Culmination of the first stage 
of the Work which the Exalted Jesus had 
been Carrying on from Heaven through 
the Holy Spirit, in Making His Enemies 
His Footstool (v. 31 b), i. e. in Subordi- 
nating the Roman Power to His Kingdom 


(Acts xxviii. 31 b). 

This free Preaching under the absolute 
protection of the Power of Rome marks 
the natural Conclusion of the Book, in the 
establishment of the Christian Center at 
Rome, from which the Gospel was to go 
out to the Ends of the Earth. 

When Jesus ascended from the Mount 
of Olives Peter saw in it the confirmation 
of the words of Psalm cx. 1: “Sit thou 
at my right hand until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool”. See Acts ii. 34. That 
was the aim and purpose of His sitting at 
the right hand of God. The enemies are 
to be made “to serve solely for the glori- 
fication of the Lord”. 

“St, Paul’s preaching at Rome proves that 
this, precisely, has been attained. For, in 


the sense of the Old Testament, the enemies 
of the Lord are they who are the possessors 
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of the kingdom of the world, and such are, 
in the highest and last sense, the rulers of 
the Roman Empire. If these, then, are to 
employ their power and law in order to 
render innocuous the deep wound, and the 
most severe loss in the Kingdom of God, 
viz., the apostasy of Israel, the Roman ene- 
mies of Jesus are thereby made His foot- 
stool” (Baumgarten). 

“The Acts closes with the statement that 
Paul was permitted during these two years, 
without interruption, to proclaim the gospel 


of the kingdom and of the exalted Lord 
who had established it. It is not Luke’s 
purpose to narrate the history of the life 
of Paul. His object is to show that the 
Gospel, the proclamation of which began in 
Jerusalem, at last reached its goal in the 
capital of the world. But with this, as a 
matter of course, its transfer from the Jews 
to the Gentiles is sealed, and the historical 
mission of Christianity secured for the 
whole world” (Weiss). 


Special International Lessons for November 21 and 28 


i. The International Lesson for November 21 


“Paul’s Story of His Life’—2 Cor. xi. 21—xii. 10 


The Forty-First Study Completed the Constructive Studies in the Book 
of Acts. The International Committee, in order to Complete the Lessons for 
the remaining Sundays of the Fourth Quarter, have taken up various Topics 


related to Paul’s Life and Teachings. 


The Topic for November 21 is “Paul’s Story of His Life”; that for 
November 28, “Paul on Self-Denial—The World’s Temperance Lesson”. 


The Sketch which Paul here gives of his Career was written to the Church at 


Corinth to Vindicate his Claim to be an Apostle. 


as to take in 2 Cor. xi. 1—xii. 13. 


The Scripture should be so Extended 


He presents his Claim, and sustains it by Three 


Conclusive Tests, Showing that he was “not a Whit behind the very chiefest Apostles”. 


1. Study Paul’s Presentation of his Claim to Full Apostolic Authority, in Com- 
parison with that of both True and False Apostles, and the Occasion for his Pressing 


it—2 Cor. xi. 1-6. 


The Place of the Epistles to the Church 
at Corinth as one of the Group of Paul’s 
“Epistles of the Way of Life’, has already 
been stated. It will be found briefly set 
forth in “Bible League Primer No. 1’, p. 
126. 

The First Epistle was written from 
Ephesus in the Spring of A. D. 57 when 
Paul was about to leave Ephesus for Mace- 
donia, and it was followed up by a success- 
ful mission of Titus to the Corinthian 
Christians. The Second Epistle was prob- 
ably written a few months later (in the 
Autumn of the same year) and carried to 
Corinth by Titus. 

In the portion of the Epistle from which 
the Scripture of the Lesson is taken, Paul 
replies to the Attacks and Insinuations of 
False Teachers who questioned his Apos- 
tolic Authority. 

This Scripture is usually taken to be 
Paul’s showing by comparison, that he was 
not in any respect behind the chief of the 


Apostles, i. e., Peter, John, etc. On this 
assumption has been based the charge that 
Paul had an unduly exalted opinion of him- 
self; that he was inclined to be boastful; 
etc. Assuming this to have been his pur- 
pose, it can scarcely be denied that in his 
very rehearsal of the facts of his career he 
made good his count as against his opposers 
and maligners. 

But the passage is probably intended to 
be taken as aimed ironically at the “false 
apostles” just mentioned (vers. 13-15). In 
this case the Scripture is to be understood 
differently : 

“Tf your new teacher had a new Savior, a 
new Comforter, or a new and better Gospel 
to preach to you, you might well endure 
him: but it is not so; for I do not fall short 
of these ‘over-great apostles’ (who are how- 


ever false apostles, ver. 13) in any respect, 
except in rhetorical display (1 Cor. ii. 1-4) ; 


-certainly not in knowledge of the one only 


Gospel (comp. Gal. i. 7, 8), nor in openness 
of conduct (ver. 6), nor in toil and suffer- 
ing (22, 23)” (Par. Boble). 
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2. Study Paul’s First Conclusive Test of his Apostleship, Based on his Combined 
Endurance and Accomplishment in his Apostolic Work.—2 Cor. xi. 7-33. 


(1) He Contrasts his own Self-Denial, 
and his gratuitous Preaching of the Gos- 
pel, with the SelfSeeking Course of his Ac- 
cusers, as entitling him to Speak Out and 
Call them to like Self-Denial with himself 
(2 Cor. xi. 7-12). 

(2) He gives his Unparallelled Record of 
Persecution and Suffering, that Resulted 
from and Accredited his Apostolic Work 
(2 Cors x1.13-27). 

Only a few of the events here mentioned 
are related by Luke in the Acts. Cony- 
beare says: 


“The five Jewish scourgings, two of the 
three Roman beatings with rods (one being 
at Philippi), and the three shipwrecks [the 
shipwreck related in Acts xxvii. 41-44, did 


not occur until about 3 years after this 
Epistle was written, and with the earlier 
ones made 4], are all unrecorded in Acts. 
The Stoning was at Lystra. What a life of 
incessant adventure and peril is here dig- 
closed to us”. 

If Paul had not been forced to defend 
himself against these “professedly Chris- 
tian” enemies the Church would have lost 
this marvellous record of Christian heroism 
and devotion. 

(3) To the “Things that are Without” 
Paul Adds the great and oppressive Burden 
of his constant Apostolic Oversight of All 
the Churches of the Gentile World, whose 
Problems, Trials and Defections were taken 
to him for his Solution and Guidance (2 
Cor. xi. 28, 29). 


3. Study Paul’s Second Test of his Approved Apostleship, Drawn from the Visions 
and Revelations of Unseen Things, made to him by the Lord in Preparation for his 


Apostolic Office and Work.—z2 Cor. xii. 1-6, 


The Revelations were made to him as “a 
Man in” [or United to] Christ, to intimate 
that the Vision was given to him as a 
“chosen vessel” to help to bind him more 
closely to “the Lord” (see ver. 7),—the 
keeping of which to himself for “fourteen 
years” showed that he was not given to 


boasting (2 Cor. xii. 1-4). 

Paul was manifestly justified in glorying 
in these Revelations, seeing that they were 
imparted to him in his “weakness” for his 
Comfort and Encouragement, though not 
intended to be Divulged (2 Cor. xii. 5, 6). 


4. Study Paul’s Third Test of his Apostleship, Drawn from the “Thorn in the 
Fiesh” and the Chastening by which the Lord Prepared him for his Apostolic Work, 
and the Supernatural Credentials that Accompanied and Accredited that Work.—2 Cor. 


<i, 753. 


The two great points to which Paul here 
makes his final Appeal are his Divine 
Chastening in Preparation for his Apostolic 
Office, and his Supernatural Credentials. 

[John Brown, the essayist, in “Spare 
Hous”, makes it extremely probable that 
“the thorn in the flesh” was a dimness of 
sight, or partial blindness (a sore trial toa 
student), and that it resulted from his be- 
ing blinded when the Lord met him in Per- 


son before Damascus. He thus bore “the 
mark” of an Apostle, i. e., the proof of his 
having seen the Lord Jesus, which was one 
of the things required of an Apostle.] 


The completeness of Paul’s Answer is 
thus made evident, whether it is considered 
in its relation to the “over-great”’ false 
Apostles, or to the greatest Apostles among 
the Twelve. 
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ii. The International Lesson for November 28 


“Paul on Self-Denial’”—Romans xiv. 


10-21 


[This is the Scripture assigned as the Lesson for the “World’s Temperance Sun- 
day”. It is better to extend it so as to take in what constitutes a connected paragraph 
on the subject of Self-Control—Romans xiv. I—xv. 13. 

There is space merely for suggesting the use Paul makes of the passage in in- 
structing the Roman Christians in the Principles of Self-Control, especially in relation 


to matters in themselves morally indifferent.] 


1. Study Paul’s Directions to the Roman Christians in their Dealings with the 


Weak Christians—Romans xiv. I-I2. 


“In matters of secondary importance, 
conscientious differences of opinion and 
practice must be allowed. The weaker 
Christian, who regards the Mosaic restric- 
tions as still binding, must not be despised; 


nor may he judge his brother who thinks 
they are abrogated: for each is accepted as 
desiring to obey his Lord, who is his only 
judge” (Par. Bible). 


2. Study the Lord’s Requirement, that Every Christian, however Strong, should 
Deny Himself any Gratification whereby his Weak Brother Might be Tempted to Vio- 


late his Conscience—Romans xiv. 13-23. 


(1) The Apostle was Persuaded that 
there was Nothing in the way of Meats or 
Drinks, with which their Social Connection 
with the Heathen brought them in Contact 
that was “Unclean in itself’; but Christian 
Charity called for Self-Denial when a 


Stumbling-Block might be placed in the 
Way of a Weak Brother (Rom. xiv. 12-18). 
(2) The Governing Principle in Eating 
and Drinking should be, to Aim to do the 
Things that make for Peace and the Salva- 
tion of the Brethren (Rom. xiv. 19-23). 


3. Study Paul’s Directions to the Strong, How so to Conduct themselves in such 
Cireumstances, as to Secure their own Comfort and Hope and the Glory of God the 


Father—Romans xv. I-13. 


(1) They Ought Not to Seek to Please 
Themselves, but to Bear the Infirmities of 
the Weak Brethren*(Rom. xv. 1-4). 

(2) He Prayed that they might be Like- 
Minded with Christ Jesus, and so Glorify 
God the Father (Rom. xv. 5-7). 

(3) He gave as a Reason for this (the 
opening word in the correct text is “for”, 
and not “now”), that the Lord Came in the 
lowly Character of a Servant (see Matt. xx. 
28) “both to the Jews, to show God’s 
Truthfulness in Adhering to His Promises; 
and also to the Gentiles, to Display His 


Mercy; so that they might both Rejoice 
Together,—in which they should Emulate 
His Example (Rom. xv. 8-12). 

(4) Paul’s Concluding Prayer was, that, 
by so Conducting themselves, they might be 
Filled by the God of Hope with the 
Abounding Joy of the Gospel Salvation”, 
through the Power of the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. xv. 13). 


The Way of Self-Control and Self-Denial 
is thus seen to be the Only Way to the Gos- 
pel Joy and Glory. 
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Case of Students in New York Presbytery and Synod 


i i 


The Case of New York Synod---Concluded 


In the recent examinations, the Semi- 
Mary, conscious of its growing strength, 
came forward distinctly to try conclusions 
with the conservative element. The gen- 
eral laxness in theological views and teach- 
ings made the time auspicious. 

The Examiner, in the second test, took 
his stand for the “liberalism” which the 
Presbyterian Church repudiated in slough- 
ing off Briggs and McGiffert and Henry 
P. Smith and Union Seminary. 

That “liberalism” involves the “Modern 
Critical View”, that the Bible is a record 
of the natural evolution of man’s religious 
experiences, and not a revelation from God 
of the way of salvation; with all its corol- 
laries, of legendary, errant and unauthorita- 
tive documents. 

The Examiner arbitrarily shut up the 
Presbytery to this position of “liberalism”, 
and the Complaint to Synod made clear the 
fact that the examination “was unsatis- 
fectory and misleading”. 

When asked by a Member of Presby- 
tery (acting within his rights) to put the 
question: ‘What does the Confession of 
Faith teach as to the Inspiration of Scrip- 
tures?” the Examiner (who claimed to be 
master of the Confession of Faith), instead 
of asking the question, declared that “the 
Confession of Faith had no doctrine of in- 
spiration’! The uproarious applause with 
which this statement was greeted by the 
majority, will enable any one, who knows 
how clear and explicit and extended the 
teachings of the Confession on this subject 
are, to estimate the quality of their Con- 
fessional knowledge, and the degree to 
which they “were zealous to maintain the 
Standards of the Church”! 

Moreover, the Examiner declared to the 
Presbytery that he had not asked, and did 
not intend to ask, any questions as to the 
“crucial questions of criticism’, since he 
considered that they were not yet settled — 
thereby leaving an open door to the candi- 
dates into all radicalism. The same atti- 
tude was maintained towards the Evangeli- 
cal doctrines of vicarious Atonement 
and Justification by Faith which constitute 


the core of Reformation and Evangelical 
Christianity. Still further, the question of 
the future destiny of the finally impenitent 
was passed over, as being one of those mat- 
ters about which men older than the candi- 
dates were in doubt in these days. The 
method followed is thus-seen to have been 
that of simply handing over the Presbytery 
of New York to the heretical doctrinal 
contentions for which Union Theological 
Seminary has always stood, and for hold- 
ing which the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church repudiated the insti- 
tution and its teachings. 

We have heard of only one proposal more 
brazen, and that is the one made by the 
editor of “The New York Observer” (who 
apparently holds a brief for Union Semi- 
nary), who after editorially denouncing the 
attempts to hold an honest and adequate 
examination as “heckling”, actually pro- 
posed to hand over the students to the pro- 
fessors in Union Seminary and let them 
decide whether they should be admitted by 
the Presbytery to the ministry of the Pres- 
byterian Church! 


Of course, with this view of the facts, a 
Complaint will be forthwith forwarded to 
the General Assembly, that is to meet in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in May, 1910, where 
the case will be tried by the permanent 
Judicial Commission of the General As- 
sembly, made up of many of the ablest men 
in the Presbyterian Church; whose action 
is subject to discussion, revision and rever- 
sion by the Assembly itself. The com- 
plaint sent up will be found to be a stronger 
document than that sent to the Synod. It 
will be given in The Bible Student and 
Teacher when made public, as preparing 
the way for another Stage in this critical 
case in the Presbyterian Church. 

In that Stage the American Church will 
be given an opportunity to say whether it 
is ready to repudiate the historic faith of 
the fathers based on the acceptance of the 
Bible as the revealed, inspired and authori- 
tative Word of God. 


a 
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Beague Wotes and Points 


Constructive Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the Jew 


The International Committee on Sunday 
School Lessons have selected the Gospel 
according to Matthew as the Scripture for 
the Lessons for the year 1910. Unfortu- 
nately they have not taken note of the fact 
that Matthew wrote with specific aim, and 
constructed his Gospel after a most re- 
markable plan. All this is neglected in the 
selection of the Scriptures and statement 
of Topics, so that the Lessons, used for 
strictly homiletic ends, fail to bring out the 
Literary Construction and the historical 
movement and argumentative swing of the 
Gospel. 

It is the purpose to take up the Gospel 
according to the Constructive Method that 
has been applied in former years to John, 
the Gospel for the Christian, in 1908, and 
to the Book of Acts, in 1909. The Intro- 
ductory View of Matthew’s Gospel, pre- 
senting its Origin, Aim and Outline of 
Plan, will be given in the December issue. 


The Gospel will be treated in a series of 
Constructive Studies, the earlier ones to 
be given in the same issue. The Revised 
Version will be printed with the Studies. 

No attempt will be made to follow the 
selections of the International Committee, 
which entirely ignore Matthew’s aim, 
plan and order. Those who wish to follow 
that selection for homiletic purposes will 
find suitable guides in the Lesson Helps in 
the books and in all the weekly papers. 
The Studies will begin with Matthew i, 
instead of with Matthew iii. (where the 
International Lessons begin), and will aim 
to help the teacher and student to follow 
out Matthew’s divinely inspired plan, as 
better than any man-made plan. 

Teachers who have charge of adult Bible 
Classes are especially and urgently invited 
to take up and pursue the line of study, as 
the only one in which mature minds can be 
fully and permanently interested. 


Business Men Protesting against Being Misled by False Commendations 


The following is an extract from one of 
many letters received from clear-headed 
business men. It shows the danger and 
responsibility involved in the ignorant and 
indiscriminate commendation of Bible Dic- 
tionaries and other Reference Books: 

“Concerning the one-volume Bible Dic- 
tionaries, I had discovered shortly before 
receiving this literature the nature of the 
Hastings and Standard Dictionaries which 
you so forcefully arraign in Bible League 
Tract 3. I was intending to purchase 
either the Standard or the Hastings, as I 
had seen them both very favorably re- 
viewed in such papers as the Sunday School 
Times, Missionary Review of the World 


and Record of Christian Work, and was 
inclining toward the Hastings as the re- 
views intimated that it was the more con- 
servative, while on the other hand the me- 
chanical make-up of the Standard appealed 
more to me. In looking over the Hastings, 
however, my attention was drawn to the 
book of Daniel and I was surprised at its 
treatment of the subject. On later looking 
over the Standard, I looked up the same 
article in order to see in what manner it 
treated the same subject, and found the 
treatment just as radical. As a result I 
have purchased neither and am_contenting 
myself with a copy of Davis’s Dictionary”. 
It is well to pass on the warning. 


A Proposed Way of Helping Theological Students 


We expect soon to suggest many ways 
whereby the lovers of the Bible can help 
the Bible League in its work for the de- 
fense of the Bible and for the promotion 
of its study. One of the ways, in which 
others similarly disposed are invited to 
join, is proposed in the following unique 
letter. Who will respond? 


“The Elms”, Honeoye, N. Y., 1909. 
To the Editor of the Bible Student and 
Teacher :— 

I wish some word of mine might result 
in the volunteer service of some consecrat- 
ed letter-writer, gentleman or lady of cul- 
ture, who might appeal personally to us as 
individuals for our annual gifts to put into 
the hands of all Protestant Theological 
Seminary students, upon their written 
promise to regularly peruse its contents, 
each year a subscription to The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher. 5 

Next to my copy of Bibliotheca Sacra I 
value it the most of forty periodicals com- 


ing at one time to my study-table. It is the 
best homiletical help I know of for a cler- 
gyman. It contains the “sweeter than 
honey” Word of God, without the form or 
ready-made cells of the so-called “Homi- 
letical Helps” too often filled with “Higher 
Nonsense’. I will gladly give $20 a year 
for this purpose. 

My honored mother for twenty years 
saw that each graduate had a copy of her 
former pastor’s, President Charles G. Fin- 
ney’s, autobiography. 

Such a correspondence has its own cul- 
tural and spiritual reward, bringing one 
into personal touch with God’s Chosen. 
There should be one member in each clas: 
chosen for his devotion to the Inspir 
Word, who will secure the signatures of 
each one accepting the subscription-gift. 
These should be forwarded to the one-in- 
charge. In later years it will be interesting 
to watch the strengthening faith of these 


young pulpit orators. 
Axtuur C. LC 
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Notes Editorial and Critical 


We have often had occasion to ex- 
pose the “thoughtless thought” that 
characterizes the 
present day, espec- 
ially in theological 
circles. The bril- 
liant essayist, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
has graphically presented the same 
idea under “The Suicide of Thought”, 
some paragraphs of which will prove 
enlightening. Chesterton compels 
“thought”. 

There is a great and possible peril to the 
human mind: a peril as practical as bur- 
glary. Against it religious authority was 
reared, rightly or wrongly, as a barrier. 
And against it something certainly must be 
reared as a barrier, if our race is to avoid 
ruin. 

The peril is that the human intellect is 
free to destroy itself. Just as one genera- 
tion could prevent the 
very existence of the 
next generation by all 
entering a monastery or 
jumping into the sea, so one set of thinkers 
can in some degree prevent further think- 
ing by teaching the next generation that 
there is no validity in any human thought. 

It is idle to talk always of the alterna- 
tive of reason and faith. Reason is itself 
a matter of faith. It is an act of faith to 
assert that our thoughts have any relation 
to reality at all. If you are merely a 
sceptic, you must sooner or later ask your- 
self the question, “Why should anything go 
right; even observation and deduction? 
Why should not good logic be as mislead- 
ing as bad logic? They are both move- 
ments in the brain of a bewildered ape”. 


(Vol. xi—18) 


“Thought 
Suicide” 


Chesterton’s 
View 


The young sceptic says, “I have a right to 
think for myself’. But the old sceptic, the 
complete sceptic, says, “I have no right to 
think at all’. 

There is a thought that stops thought. 
That is the only thought that ought to be 
stopped. That is the ultimate evil against 
which all religious authority was aimed. 
It only appears at the end of decadent 
ages like our own. 


We have got to recognize the fact 
that there are settled laws of thought, 
valid for all rational beings in all ages 
and all worlds. To ignore them is ¢ 
destroy the very possibility of any real 
thought. When one presses upon us 
his conclusion with the assertion: “TI 
have a right to my own opinion!” we 
can only answer: “No man has a 
right to his opinion unless it is right; 
i. e., unless his conclusion has been 
reached in conformity to these uni- 
versally and eternally valid laws of 
thought”. And if he adds, as he is 
very apt to, “One man’s opinion is as 
good as another’s!” we can only add: 
“No man’s mere opinion is good for 
anything, if it be merely an opinion”. 
“Thoughtless thought” is the curse of 
a world in which nothing short of 
clear, straight thinking can open the 
way into safe paths. When the “free- 
thinker” cuts loose from logic and the 
laws of thought to secure his freedom, 


he foreordains his own doom! 
ik * * * * * * 
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It is a common assumption of loose 
thinkers that the critical disturbances 
in the Church of 


“Scholarship”, the present day 
Or are to be re- 
“Depravity’? garded as “a proof 


of the wondrous 
scholarship and advancement of mod- 
ern times, and the unprecedented 
power of modern thought”. A “‘lib- 
eral” leader was recently reported as 
saying, in a self-gratulatory speech, 
that the trouble all came from the fact 
that he and his fellows “thought 
faster” than the other people, and so 
are in advance of their times! Of 
course, in the interest of scholarship 
and progress they can not consent to 
be held up by “moss-back” conserva- 
tives ! 

Professor Harnack of Berlin has 
lately contributed an article to a Ger- 
man periodical, on “Church Disturb- 
ances”, which surely ought to give a 
jolt to this modern omniscience, and 
possibly a set-back to the faster think- 
ing. He has an altogether different 
explanation to offer for the present 
troubles. As reported, he traces the 
history of this sad aspect of Church 
life back to the days of Origen, and 
shows by careful analysis that that 
which hath been is that which is, and 
that in respect to the Church’s troubles 
there is no new thing under the sun. 
We do not owe these disturbances to 
the scholarship of the day, but to an 
old spirit that has been resident in 
mankind, surely long enough to be 
recognized. 

In short, in his view, “that old 
spirit”, “total depravity”, comes near- 
er to furnishing the key to the present 
situation, than does extraordinary 


“scholarship”. 
ek ee, ck ae Bas 
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The Constructive Studies in the 
Acts of the Apostles, carried on in 
The Bible Student and Teacher 
through the year 
1909, will help our 
readers to judge 
of the comparative 
value of the contradictory conclusions 
reached by two noted German “schol- 
ars” regarding the aim or “motive” 
of Luke in writing the Book in ques- 
tion. 

In his recent work, “Primitive 
Christianity”, the late Professor. Otto 
Pfleiderer contends 
that “Extreme an- 
ti-Judaism is the 
most characteristic motive of Acts”. 
The study of the Acts have shown 
that it contains, incidentally at least, a 
record of the death-grapple between 
Christianity and Apostate Judaism, 
which finally resulted in the infliction 
on the Apostate Rulers and their fol- 
lowers of the doom that Jesus had 
pronounced upon them before His 
Crucifixion ; but an incident should not 
be thrust into the place of the great 
Christian movement of that age, how- 


“Scholastic” 
Contradictions 


Pfleiderer 


ever ingenious the arguments urged 


in favor of such a procedure. 

The position of Harneck, expressed 
in his late book, on “The Acts of the 
Apostles”, is un- 
doubtedly the wise 
and sound one, 
that the motive of the Book is rather 
“the mission and expansion of Chris- 
tianity from Jerusalem to Rome”. This 
Luke states as his object at the open- 
ing of the Book, and the entire his- 
torical movement of the Acts falls in 
with it. 

We had occasion, some time since, 
in noticing “Luke the Physician”, to — 
call attention to Professor Harnack’s — 


Harnack 
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protest in that work against the mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation 
of what seemed to some to be the 
statement of at least a partial return 
to the traditional position. In the 
book here quoted he says something 
apparently in the same line: 

“Perhaps it will at last be seen that criti- 
cism, after its long and painful exertions, 


must return to the occupation of positions 
it has deserted”. 


His “perhaps” has already become 
settled conviction with many scholars 
who are not so overloaded and over- 
whelmed as he is with “facts” and 
“details”, nor so hampered with 
Ritschlian and agnostic philosophisms. 


* * a K * * 


A cablegram, dated Paris, October 
29, 1909, announces that interesting 
. new _ discoveries 
have been made in 
Susa, the Shushan 
of the Bible, the 
ancient capital of Elam. The re- 
mains of three cities, one above 


the other, have been unearthed in 
* * 2% 


Bible 
Confirmation 
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the principal mound there, which 
date back to the fourth millenium 
B. C. Beneath the dwellings were 
found traces of others of the pre- 
historic period. The point of chief 
interest is that among the many 
articles brought to light are three 
stones of black diomite, inscribed with 
extracts from the code of King Kham- 
murabi, who ruled over Babylon in 
B. C. 2200. The code was discovered 
by M. de Morgan several years ago 
and the translation sent abroad to the 
world ; completing the identification of 
Khammurabi with Amraphel of Gen- 
esis xiv., and establishing the histor- 
icity of that narrative. The present 
discoveries show that the Code was 
not confined to a single copy, but was 
widely disseminated in the literature 
of the times. 

The kingdom of Elam _ exercised 
much influence on Western Asiatic 
politics from the earliest times. Under 
King Te-uman, however, it lost its 
independence, and was conquered by 
the Assyrian King Assurbanipal in B. 
C. 646. 


* * * 


Rev. Dr. Aked on “ Poorly Paid Because Poor Preachers ” 


Rev. L. W. Munu#ALL, D.D., GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, has recently made 
quite a stir in certain quarters by 
some things he said in his annual re- 
port, concerning poorly paid. preach- 
ers. In a word he assumes that the 
chief reason for poorly paid preach- 
ers is poorly equipped preachers. He 
says, “meager as are the salaries, they 
are in many cases equal to the ser- 
vices rendered”. He reaches the con- 
clusion that the way to increase salar- 


ies is to increase the efficiency of the 
ministry, by raising the standards of 
scholarship and leadership in the re- 
quirements for admission to the min- 
istry. 

One of the daily papers sent a re- 
porter to interview Rev. Dr. Aked, 
pastor of Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York, concerning Dr. 
Pritchett’s views: Dr. Aked, among 
other things, had the following to 
say, as reproduced in “The Christian 
Work and Evangelist” : 
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“Man after man of great ability and great 
attainments and high character, intending 
to devote himself to the ministry, before 
his university career closes has changed his 
mind and gone into law or railroad work 
or journalism and literature or something 
else, simply because he was too big a man 
to pass through the miserable little wicket 
gate set up by keepers of the denominations. 
These men have felt themselves called to 
maintain the orthodoxy of the churches, a 
harrow, stupid, stodgy, little orthodoxy, out 
of harmony with our modern thinking, de- 
nied by all that we know to-day under the 
continuous operations of the Living Spirit 
of God. Men who respect themselves, real 
men, men who have it in them to do some 
good in the world, are not going to stultify 
themselves by submitting to the absurd lit- 
tle tests which these absurd little men pro- 
pose”. 

Such talk has so much of the ele- 
ments of balderdash and blasphemy 
in it, that one would not go far amiss 
to call it by these names. Should we 
be surprised that there is an increas- 
ing disrespect for the Church, its 
ministers and the historic faith, among 
outsiders, when the Church authori- 
ties tolerate such pratings and the re- 
cent infidel utterances of Professors 
Foster and Sharman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago? 

But who is Dr. Aked? He is an 
Englishman (which of course is 
nothing against him) that a member 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
in New York City heard when that 
church was without a pastor, and was 
so captivated by his hand-organ rhet- 
oric, that he started the movement 
that brought the gentleman to this 
country, and to the pulpit of the Fifth 
Avenue Church; but neither in Eng- 
land nor in this country is it known 
that he ever did any great thing for 
the world or the Church of God. 
Hence his utterances have no real 
weight; they come from a man who 
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assumes to be something great when 
he is not; and, but for the fact that he 
is pastor of a very wealthy church, 
with which the Rockefellers are con- 


’ nected, he would not be known very 


far from home, nor interviewed by 
the secular and the infidel press. 

Note some of the things that he is 
alleged to have said to the reporter: 

First, the conditions of admission 
to the ministry of the orthodox 
churches are “absurd little tests”, 
“narrow, stupid, stodgy”. And yet 
the orthodox church has grown, from 
a very humble beginning, to be a big 
thing—flourishing most when these 
so-called “absurd little tests” were 
most insisted upon, and failing to win 
conspicuous victories whenever they 
were ignored. 

Second, Leaders in the Church are 
characterized as “little”, “absurd little 
men”, with “little minds”; because 
they believe the Church stands for 
something and they are loyal to the 
historic faith. Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon, John A. Broadus, A. J. Gordon, 
T. T. Eaton, Geo. C. Lorimer, Geo. 
Dana Broadman, Alvah Hovey, Henry 
G. Weston and a hundred other giants 
whom I personally knew, according to 
this up-to-date, intellectual and theo- 
logical Hercules, were “Little”, with 
“Little minds”. I think sensible peo- 
ple will not lose their heads even if 
Dr. Aked has had his turned. 

Third, “Man after man of great 
ability and great attainments and high 
character, intending to devote himself 
to the ministry, before his university 
career closes has changed his mind” 
and gone at something else; “because 
he was too big a man” “to comply 
with the conditions required by the 
Church for admission to its ministry, 
with its honors, obligations and_ op- 
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portunities”. Dr. Aked would have 
the innocent and the unwary believe 
that the “woods are full’ of such 
young men. I do not believe he can 
name three. Such men knew what 
the Church required of them in order 
to enter the ministry before they be- 
gan their university course, and yet 
they had this desire; but they lost it 
during their university career—and 
why? Either because they had their 
heads turned and got to think they 
knew it all; or, lost their faith in God 
and His word through the teaching 
and influence of sceptical and infidel 
professors. 

Fourth, Self-respecting men, who 
want “to do some good in the world” 
will not “stultify themselves by sub- 
mitting” to the conditions for ordina- 
tion, the orthodox churches require. 
Therefore all ministers of these 
churches are either “little men”, or 
have “stultified themselves in enter- 
ing the ministry”. But what shall be 
said of a man who remains in the 
ministry of an orthodox church and 
publishes to the world such things as 
are contained in Dr. Aked’s inter- 
view? I think it is the very grossest 
stultification. 

Fifth, The Church is under no ob- 
ligations to bestow its honors upon 
any one who desires them, the while 
he is to be allowed to undermine its 
foundations and destroy the super- 
structure. Such is the logic of Dr. 
Aked’s utterances. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying the Church would be a 
fool to allow it. 

Sixth, “Beliefs” in the teaching of 
our Savior, and of the Bible uniform- 
ly, concerning “the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, and about verbal 
inspiration of the Bible’, Dr. Aked 
sneers at and ridicules, declaring them 


x * * 


to be “most belated”. And he affirms 
that they “ought long ago to have 
been relegated to the junk-heap”; 
and “that a decent man ought to be 
ashamed to bring up ‘such things’ for 
discussion in the twentieth century”. 

Now Jesus Christ, the Apostles and 
the Church Fathers all believed these 
doctrines, as hasthe Church in all its 
history. And pray what does any man 
to-day know about these truths more 
than they? The saying, “That which 
is true ig not new; and that which is 
new is not true”, is certainly applic- 
able to these things. This talk about 
the Twentieth Century is the merest 
clap-trap; catching the silly and cal- 
low; and ministering to the intellec- 
tual vanity of weaklings. There were 
men in other centuries who knew far 
more concerning the Bible and its pro- 
found teachings than Dr. Aked or any 
of his school ever can, because “The 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him; and he can not 
know them”. 

I thank God that in these days, 
when many have lowered their colors 
and gone over to the enemy, the 
Southern wing of the Baptist churches 
stands uncompromisingly for, the 
historic faith: and that her schools, 
so far as I know, at Louisville, Waco, 
Jackson and Kansas City are loyal to 
the Bible as the Word of the Living 
God. 

And I also thank God for the un- 
swerving loyalty of the Western Re- 
corder,* to the infallibility and su- 
preme authority of the Bible in mat- 
ters of faith and conduct. God has 
abundantly honored its faithful testi- 
mony and will continue to do so. 


*In a recent issue of which the sub- 
stance of this paper appeared. 
x * * 
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Three Conferences and Their Contrasts 


The New York Tribune of Novem- 
ber 10 reported in brief the drift of 
the discussions in two assemblies, the 
one Liberal and the other Evangeli- 
cal, showing the immense gulf that 
separates the dominant ideas, aims 
and activities of the two parties. 

At the same time there was under 
way a Hebrew Conference, in which 


The Pragmatic and Socialistic Drift 


The Baptist Congress for the dis- 
cussion of current questions met yes- 
terday afternoon at the Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Madison avenue 
and 31st street, for its twenty-seventh 
annual session, which will close with 
the afternoon meeting on November 
TI. 

The first meeting was opened by an 
address of welcome by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Eaton, pastor of the 
church. Papers were read on “Can 
Pragmatism Furnish a Philosophical 
Basis for Theology?” by Prof. Mel- 
bourne S. Road, of Colgate Univer- 
sity, and Prof. Douglas C. MaclIn- 
tosh, of Yale Divinity School. Ad- 
dresses on the same topic were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. George B. Fos- 
ter, professor of theology, University 
of Chicago, who was excluded from 


The Confident Challenge of the Evangelical Episcopal Convention 


Carnegie Hall was filled to its seat- 
ing capacity last night at the Episco- 
palian meeting held in connection with 
the Annual Convention of the Diocese 
of New York. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by the Right Rev. David H. 
Greer, Bishop of New York, and in 
response to his invitations deputations 
from every Episcopal church in New 
York attended. 


the “Reformed” Jews monopolized the 
time in repudiating everything essen- 
tial to Judaism. Against this Radi- 
calism Minister Morais uttered his 
Protest in the Tribune of November 
17, 
We let the reports of the secular 
journal speak for themselves. 


of the Liberal Baptist “Congress” 


the Chicago Baptist Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation for alleged heresy, and the 
Rev. Dr. Clifton D. Gray, of Boston, 
Mass. 

At the evening meeting an audience 
of about fifty listened to the reading 
of papers and addresses on the ques- 
tion: “Is the Present Tendency To- 
ward a Cooperative Social Order 
Desirable ?” 

The Rev. Harris R. Chamberlin, of 
Morgantown, W. Va., and the Rev. 
Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, Dean of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, read 
papers favoring such an _ order. 
George W. Coleman, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, spoke in favor of a co- 
Operative social order, while the Rev. 
Herbert S. Johnson, pastor of the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Bos- 
ton, declared against it. 


Besides Bishop Greer, who pre- 
sided, the speakers were the Right 
Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, Bishop of 
Vermont, the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Slattery, of Springfield, and George 
Wharton Pepper, a lawyer, of Phil- 
adelphia. Five hundred singers, 
representing all the Episcopal church- 
es, formed the choir, and sang half a 
dozen hymns. Miles Farrow, organ- — 
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ist of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, had charge of the music. 

So many people had to be turned 
away because of the lack of space, 
that an overflow meeting was held in 
the Church of Zion and St. Timothy, 
Seventh avenue and 657th street. 
Among the boxholders were Lawson 
Purdy, S. E. Nash, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Justice Vernon M. Davis, and 
R. Fulton Cutting. 


The general topic of the addresses 
was “The Victory of the Faith, Past, 
Present and Future”. 


“There are periods in the history of man- 
kind”, said Bishop Greer, “when changes 
in society are rapid and radical. Such a 
period was the era of the crusaders; such 
a period is this generation of ours, which 
has witnessed, in some respects at least, 
radical changes. 

“It is interesting to listen to the story of 
something that does not pass away, and so 
I have asked you to come together to-night 
to listen to the story as it will be told of 
the victory of faith, We come here to- 
night to strike this positive victory note. 
As far as we may represent it, the voice of 
sentiment of this diocese is to register the 
conviction that the faith of Christ to-night 
is not a vanishing faith, but will continue 
to push its way to the farthest end of the 
earth, until the final victory is complete”. 


In his Annual Address Bishop 
Greer uttered, in connection with a 
word touching the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine that is rising on 
Morningside Heights, a Trumpet-call 
to the Church to Educate and Con- 


quer the City and the World for 
Christ. He said in part: 


“We are attaching more importance to 
education to-day, to secular education, and 
doing much for it and spending much upon 
it; and rightly, for all this is good, is very 
good; and yet it should not be forgotten 
that the school is not a substitute, can not 
be a substitute, whether the public or the 
university school, for the work of the 
Christian Church. 

“T do not begrudge what is given to secu- 
lar education, to secular research. It is 
needed and is worthily bestowed. But it 
is a purblind policy which, doing this, does 
not reinforce with an equally large or 
larger aid the work of the Christian Church, 
as the school of God for giving that spir- 
itual education which is equally important, 
and its pervasive and permeating influence 
equally practical with secular education, 
and which is also needed to regulate and 
guide or purify and dignify our secular 
pursuits. 

“Tt is nothing less than the conquest of 
the world that constitutes the purpose of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. In keeping 
with this purpose we are trying to build 
in this metropolitan and heterogeneous city 
our great cathedral church. Not for vain 
glory, not for civic pride or ecclesiastical 
pride are we trying to build it, but for the 
Christian conquest of a city where so many 
tribes and tongues and different races meet, 
and which is destined soon to become, as 
another man expressed it, the clearing 
house of the world”. 


Let any one contrast this ringing 
Gospel Challenge to victory and con- 
quest, with the Babel of pragmatism 
and socialistic fads from the “Con- 
gress” ; 


A Hebrew Minister on the Radicalism of the “Reformed Rabbis” 


Henry S. Morais, MINISTER OF THE CONGREGATION OF MickveH ISRAEL, OF 
HarLtemM, NEw YORK 


[As one who hears nothing but the dis- 
cussions of the Baptist “Congress” just re- 
ferred to, might be led to conclude that the 
great Baptist brotherhood had gone out of 


the old-fashioned business of seeking to 
save lost men by the Gospel, so one who 
has read only the reports of the Hebrew 
“Conference” that was under way at the 
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same time, would quite naturally conclude 
that out of the vast multitude of present- 
day Jews but a handful still hold to the 
orthodox faith in the Old Testament. 
Against this unwarranted inference Minis- 
ter Marais protests, in the New York Tri- 
bune of November 17, in the name of the 
great majority who still maintain the faith 
of ancient Israel. The false impression is 
made by the busy activity and loud utter- 
ances of a comparatively few skeptical 
Rabbis. It is the old case of the three 
frogs that were able to make themselves 
count for a million !—Editor.] 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Sir: Will you permit me a part of 
your space to endeavor to set right 
many who have evidently formed 
mistaken impressions about Judaism 
and Jewish beliefs, as the result of a 
conference now being held in this 
city ? 

Were any one to enter a church and 
hear an invested bishop declaim against 
principles or set doctrines of his own 
denomination, would not the question 
force itself, Why does this man re- 
main within the church at all? But 
here are rabbis—American rabbis, if 
you please—obtaining their titled ap- 
pellations from the men of old, who 
stood firm and resolute for Jewish 
law, who constituted a solid phalanx, 
proclaiming the inviolability of the 
Pentateuch, the eternity of the Deca- 
logue and the validity and force of 
the traditional teachings. 

Here are American rabbis who 
would set aside, and, for that matter, 
have set aside, a part of or the whole 
law at their collective, or even indi- 
vidual, pleasure. Here are men who, 
when questioned upon what Reform 
Judaism stands—other than upon a 
platform of denials—remain silent, 
but still go on and on, lopping off 
branch after branch from the Judaic 


tree, with the thinly veneered excuse 
of acclimatizing and accommodating 
everything to modern conditions, in- 
fluenced of course by the material 
state of affairs. 

Judaism never was a mere system 
of negations; it could never have ob- 
tained even a foothold by simple de- 
nials of other creeds; it could never 
have lived without a positive faith of 
unchanging power, of fixed and un- 
alterable principles. This the ages 
testify. Even the would-be destroy- 
ers admit this, when they themselves 
have discovered cause for alarm, in 
the newer element here from Musco- 
vite countries, which takes not to the 
innovators, or their schemes, masquer- 
aded as attempts to Americanize Ju- 
daism. But granting, for argument’s 
sake, their point of acclimatization, 
there would then be a separate and 
distinctive sort of Judaism for every 
time, for every place. 

Judaism has never been out of har- 
mony with life and with practice. 
Judaism, however, has never surren- 
dered a jot or an iota to the material 
side, and when its avowed exponents 
have trifled with its essence in this 
regard. indubitable history has shown 
a weakening all along their line. 

The self-respecting Jewish adherent 
alone—not the one who apes the ma- 
jority—claims and will ever obtain the 
respect of his neighbor; but the one 
who searches for novelties to entrap 
the unwary, the one who turns the 
sacred pulpit into a vehicle for clap- 
trap sensationalism and a preaching 
of mongrel type, lowers the standard 
of Israel, and makes the Jew not the 
admired but the reproach of the na- 
tions, as events have proved. - 

Judaism, as a gift of Almighty God, 
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must be preserved from inroads from 
within the camp—far more danger- 
ous, as the inspired Prophet Isaiah 
warns us, than attacks from without. 
Surrender, acclimatization of truth to 
materialism, means death to every en- 
nobling aspiration, to every spiritual 


ideal; means decay to a system built. 


up by sacrifice, maintained by sacri- 
fice—which alone renders it worthy 
of preservation, 

Hence, the myriads of Jews who 
hold to the Decalogue, the Penta- 
teuch and the traditional law as their 
codes, their guide-posts, want the 
world to know that the modern inno- 
vators represent what is not Judaism 
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in the light of unvarnished history, 
in the light of truth, held to, “ ’midst 
fire and water, and gibbet and stake, 


and rack and thumbscrew”. 


The Jewish people (except a very 
small fraction of dissenters and 
schismatics, who as such proclaim 
themselves outside) repudiates this 
latest attempt, as it does every other, 
to acclimatize the faith of Israel at 
the cost of God-given principles; to 
surrender, not alone the letter, but 
the spirit, that has held Jew to Jew 
and the Jews to Judaism throughout 
the ages, and that will hold them until 
the end of time. 


x ** OSes ek & 


“ New Light” from Chicago University and “The Biblical 
World” 


Some Editorial Comments and Criticisms 


When Professor Ernest D. Burton 
some two years or more ago succeed- 
ed the late President Harper as Edi- 
tor of “The Biblical World” he ap- 
parently entered with his colleagues 
into a deliberate and sustained at- 
tempt to discredit the atonement and 
related doctrines of the Evangelical 
Faith, by submitting them to a pecu- 
liar process of exegetical jugglery. 
An absence of a year in Europe and 
the Orient interrupted this work, and 
gave opportunity for an unusual ac- 
cess of peace in what had for a time 
been a quarter threatening storm. 

But the return of Professor Burton 
from abroad was signalized by an edi- 
torial, in the October issue of “The 
Biblical World’, on ‘The New Ethics 
and the Historical Interpretation of 
the Bible”, with the results of which 
the outcome of his former efforts 


compared as a zephyr compares with 
a cyclone. 

Indeed, so severe was the outbreak 
on the part of the “secular” press, that 
Professor Burton and his colleagues 
felt compelled to depart for once at 
least from their uniform “policy of 
silence under criticism”, to defend 
their October editorial by one in the 
November issue of “The Biblical 
World” headed “Our attack on the 
Bible”. 

Reprints of these editorials were 
sent us in a letter bespeaking our sym- 
pathy, in view of the outrageous “mis- 
representations” to which the editors 
had been subjected by the press, 
especially the secular press. Having 
known Professor Burton as a partic- 
ularly mild-mannered gentleman, and 
assuming that his associates were like 
him in this respect, we were becom- 
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ingly startled by this appeal and be- 
gan to cast about for some weapons 
with which to help defend the de- 
fenceless. We regret to be obliged to 
confess that our efforts were not suc- 
cessful. On carefully re-reading the 
October editorial we found it inde- 
fensible; and, the November defense 
still more so. In the main the counts 
against them, both by the secular 
press and the religious, will, we think, 
have to stand. In other words, we do 
not think that they have been “mis- 
represented”. 

We shall quote two of the criticisms 
that have been printed elsewhere, one 
secular and the other religious ; which 
will leave us space barely to hint at 
the main reason for our conclusion. 


Why do the Editors of “The Bibli- 
cal World” make such an utter fail- 
ure—so utter as to be patent to pretty 
much everybody but themselves— 
when they undertake to handle such 
a subject as “The New Ethics and the 
Historical Interpretation of the 
Bible”? 

The answer is, that they are mere 
specialists, without any adequate fur- 
nishing—logical, ethical, lexigraphi- 
cal, hermeneutic, theological, philo- 
sophical or practical—for dealing with 
such subjects. The fact—if it be a 
fact, which we know it is not, at least 
in Professor Burton’s sense—that 
“this method of Biblical study” has 
been “universally adopted in our 
seminaries”, will be seen to be of no 
avail in the argument, when it is re- 
membered that it has been accepted 
by such specialists as himself only. 

The proof of our contention lies 
everywhere on the surface of the edi- 
torials in question and equally under- 
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lies their substance. There is an utter 
lack of the requisite clearness and 
breadth of vision, that grasp of funda- 
mental principles, and that construc- 
tive quality of intellect, that fit men 
to be safe and sound teachers of those 
who are to be the teachers of men. 

In the very first paragraph of the 
October: editorial the Editor magis- 
terially installs the “new theology” in 
these brief words: “The importance 
of setting forth religious belief in 
such a way that it shall not be disas- 
trously affected by the science of our 
day is too evident to need defence”. 
As we take it, the principle underly- 
ing our Christianity and Christian civ- 
ilization is, that the Biblical and Chris- 
tian view of God, man and the world 
is the true and scientific view. There 
is no conflict, such as is here assumed, 
between Christianity and true Science, 
but rather complete harmony. We 
know that Professor Draper and 
Presidents White and Schurman 
have insisted upon such a conflict as 
ithe Professor covertly assumes, but we 
have known no masterful construc- 
tive minds in Science and Theology 
who admit it. Let any one compare 
the Professor’s narrowness with the 
breadth and sweep of Professor 
Franklin Johnson, who though still in 
full physical and mental vigor has 
been retired to make a place for Pro- 
fessor Shailer Matthews. 

Nor does the treatment of the “new 
ethics” indicate any more eminent 
qualifications for handling that sub- 
ject. The “new ethics” “seeks to as- 
certain correct principles of conduct 
by an inductive study of the facts of 
human life rather than by the analysis 
of a philosophical ideal”. “It takes 
account of the vital relationship be- 
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tween codes of ethics and contempo- 
rary social welfare. It regards moral 
precepts as instruments by which the 
social group asserts and maintains its 
welfare”. 

Before this hazy medley of prag- 
matism, utilitarianism and eudemon- 
ism, the old intuitive and essential 
ethics must go down. Apparently the 
Professors have yet to grasp the ele- 
mentary principles of intuitive morals, 
and to learn that, although they may 
be able to change the curriculum or 
the religion of a great University, 
they are not yet competent to abolish 
the moral law or the moral constitu- 
tion of man and the universe. 

There is the same lack of breadth 
and the same haziness of view mani- 
fested in handling the “defective” 
ethics of the Old Testament, the “em- 
pirical” point of view of Jesus, and 
indeed the historical method itself,— 
there are the old skeptical objections 
and critical assumptions, but nothing 
worth while that is either new or true. 
This appears with sufficient clearness 
in the two papers that follow. 

The fatal defect of all such explan- 
ations and expositions of Scripture is, 
that, besides ignoring established 
principles and conclusions, they at- 
tempt to interpret its language and 
teachings, not in the light of the 
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meaning they carried when written, 
but by putting into them modern no- 
tions and concepts, in this case those 
that happen to be just now entertain- 
ed by some specialists in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The force of this 
statement will appear, if one will com- 
pare the paper in the October number 
of this magazine, on “Were the 
Mosaic ‘Statutes’ Right?’ by Rev. 
Dr. Charles Edward Smith (also a 
Baptist)—which so carefully discrim- 
inates between “statutes”, or tentative 
and temporary educational require- 
ments, and the intuitive and eternal 
requirements of the moral law—and 
Professor Burton’s hazy and nerve- 
less statements in his Editorials, or 
the similar handling of “Atonement 
in the Light of Modern Thought”, as 
found in the volume “Biblical Ideas of 
Atonement” made up from Editorials 
in “The Biblical World” for 1908, 
already referred to. 

This makes it easy, then, to see why 
these editorials that follow so an- 
gered the secular and religious critics. 
Was it not because they were made 
up of sheer assumptions and asser- 
tions, in cramming which down the 
public throat the Editors donned the 
lion’s skin? And there came a gust 
of wind (from the other Editors) just 
then! That is the unpardonable sin. 


* * * & & & * 


Professor Burton’s Attack on the Press” 


View or EzrRA WESTCOTE CLARK OF THE Curcaco “INTER-OCEAN” 


Professor Ernest D. Burton and 
his colleagues of the “Divinity School” 
of the University of Chicago have 
been moved to put forth in the No- 
vember issue of the Biblical World a 
long explanation and defense of their 


article published in the October issue, 
under the title “The New Ethics and 
the Historical Interpretation of the 
Bible”. 

They have been moved to do this by 
what they call the “gross misrepresen- 
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tations of the daily press”, which 
they thus describe as possessed of a 
devil: 

The daily press is so saturated with the 
spirit of sensationalism, so drunken with its 
own yellow poison, or so incapable of un- 
derstanding anything except the most con- 
ventional utterance on the subject of re- 
ligion or morals, as to be practically unable 
to apply plain and unsensational language 
to a report, however correct in itself, deal- 
ing with religious or ethical matters. 

Just what state of mind is respon- 
sible for such language we leave the 
reader to decide. To us it seems to 
reveal the mentality of the sort of per- 
son who is so well described by John 
Dryden’s couplet: 

He’ll call you rogue and rascal from a gar- 
ret, 

And mean no more by it than does a par- 
rot. 

We hold this the most charitable 
construction to put on such outbursts 
from a “divinity school”. For the 
rest, we find nothing in the apology 
of Professor Burton and his col- 
leagues calling for retraction or con- 
fession of error from The Inter- 
Ocean. 

They leave the situation precisely 
where it was placed by Professor Bur- 
ton’s letter to this paper, published in 
connection with our comments on the 
Biblical World’s original article, in 
The Inter-Ocean of October 7. 

If any reader be still in doubt 
whether Professor Burton and his col- 
leagues have been fairly treated by 
The Inter-Ocean we invite him to put 
the question to this easy test: Let him 
procure at the nearest news stand the 
Biblical World for October, read as 
he would any other magazine article 
the opening editorial essay, and then 
declare what are his first and strong- 


est impressions of the meaning and 
purpose of the writer. 

We venture the prediction that nine 
out of ten Christian laymen will say 
off-hand: 

The purpose of this article is to show the 
defects and shortcomings of the Bible in 
general, and of the New Testament in par- 
ticular, as a code of ethics and a rule of 
morals. The idea is to prove that, in order 
to be adequate to the moral questions of 
the day, the Bible as a whole must be 
studied in a special manner, and the New 
Testament must be expanded and virtually 
rewritten. 

For the body of the article is a 
series of fault-findings with the Bible 
as a code of morals—a succession of 
pointings out of its imperfections and 
omissions, or of the variations of its 
record of conduct of human beings 
from what is now considered good 
moral conduct. 

For instance, in the Old Testament 
the practice of polygamy is frequent- 
ly recorded without special reproba- 
tion. In the New Testament wine 
drinking is recorded without rebuke. 
It is even said that Jesus promoted 
wine drinking by the first of His mir- 
acles. And child labor, it is said, is 
not denounced. 

Therefore it is inferred that the 
New Testament even needs much im- 
provement as a code of ethics to bring 
it up to “modern standards”’—to make 
it “up to date”. 

Of course one trouble with Profes- 
sor Burton and his colleagues is, that 
they believe that what they call “his- 
torical study” of the Bible is a sort of 
panacea for all moral perplexities. An- 
other is that they proceed to interpret 
the Bible in the light of local and pop- 
ular agitations. 

It is popular hereabouts just now 
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to denounce any and all wine drink- 
ing as very sinful. The Bible does 
not denounce any and all wine drink- 
ing as very sinful, invariably and un- 
der ail circumstances. Therefore the 
Bible is not an adequate “compendi- 
um of ethics’ and needs to be im- 
proved by “historical interpretation” 
and “sociological application”. Q. E. 
Ds 

Furthermore, the Inter-Ocean, made 
by men who are able to earn their 
living as publicists without the as- 
sistance of any funded endowment, 
takes leave to tell Professor Burton 
and his colleagues that they lack pub- 
licistic skill, They do not know the 
trade they attempt to practice. 

If they did know the publicist’s 
trade they would have begun by set- 
aing forth the value and merits of the 
Bible as a code of ethics. They would 
have affirmed at the outset their 
faith that “the highest moral ideals 
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in all the world are to be found in it”. 
They would have shown their loyalty 
to the Bible first and would have used 
no language that could possibly be 
understood as savoring of disloyalty. 

Then, if they had been sincere 
teachers as well as skilled publicists, 
they would have shown how the gen- 
eral principles and rules of morals of 
the Bible do apply to the special moral 
questions of the day. They would 
have shown how its teachings of pur- 
ity of life inculcate temperance in all 
things and restraint upon all bodily 
appetites. And they would not have 
made their silly statement about child 
labor, all reference to which they sup- 
press in their latest apology. 

All of which we submit in cour- 
tesy and, we hope, in charitable re- 
gret for the violent language that we 
have called forth from the “Divinity 
School’. 


x* &* * * k& & * 


To Professor Ernest D. Burton, Editor-in-Chief of The 
Biblical World 


“Tur ADVANCE” (CONGREGATIONAL, CH1CAGO)—AN OPEN LETTER 


Your letter to the editor of The 
Advance in which you call attention 
to what you consider misrepresenta- 
tions of the daily press is at hand. In 
accordance with your request we give 
it place in our columns, for if The 
Advance can help to put the Biblical 
World and the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in a haven of safety 
from the daily press, its mission of 
usefulness naturally prompts us to 
lend a hand. We consider cruelty to 
professors and editors of religious 
journals as serious as cruelty to ani- 
mals, and unfortunately, there is no 
society to prevent it. But at the same 


time we recognize that the editors of 
the Chicago dailies also have, their 
views of this matter, and while pub- 
lishing your protest, we are not pre- 
pared to give it editorial endorsement. 
We do not know that you have been 
“crossly misrepresented”, nor can we 
join in the charge that it was wrong 
for the editors of the daily press to 
convey the impression that your edi- 
torial taught questionable doctrine. 
You call this doctrine the “New 
Ethics and the Historical Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible”. You say that this 
new ethic is to take the place of the 
“old appeals to the sanctity of the 
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moral law or to the authority of a 
priori intuitions”. In saying this you 
ought to know that even the editors 
of the secular press could hardly be 
expected to look with complacency on 
an attempt to set aside the moral law 
or the intuitions of the human soul re- 
garding right and wrong. Lincoln 
said, “You can repeal the Missouri 
Compromise and the Constitution of 
the United States, but you can not re- 
peal the moral constitution of man”. 
It may be kindness instead of cruelty 
for the daily press to warn you 
against such an attempt as this. 

In describing the “New Ethics” you 
say: “This newer point of view takes 
account of the vital relationship be- 
tween codes of ethics and contempo- 
rary social welfare. It regards moral 
precepts as instruments by which the 
social group asserts and maintains its 
welfare. It leads the student to ex- 
pect that each particular social exi- 
gency will demand its specific type of 
ethics, and it seeks to furnish reliable 
guidance by setting forth the induc- 
tive principles on the basis of which 
human conduct may be rightly 
valued”. 

The meaning of this, if we under- 
stand you and you understand your- 
selves, is that moral precept is simply 
a matter of expediency. If a “social 
group” finds a moral law in the way 
of what it considers its welfare it is 
to set is aside. But there is nothing 
new about such a view. Social groups 
always have been and are now ignor- 
ing or setting aside moral precepts and 
ethics which they find in their way to 
desired ends. This is one of the most 
persistent evils of the world. 

The new ethics would also mean the 
abrogation of a universal moral law 
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and make it a matter of social condi- 
tion or geography. New York’s so- 
cial group of Four Hundred could set 
up one moral code, the middle class 
another, and the lower stratum of so- 
ciety still another. Chicago would 
have one ethic, St. Louis another, and 
Texas another. A man could change 
his morals with his residence. 

But perhaps your reply to this crit- 
icism would be, that the proper ethic 
for each “social group” is to be deter- 
mined by historical experts. A little 
reflection, however, ought to make it 
plain that the moral order of communi- 
ties must have something more back of 
it than the uncertain opinions of ex- 
perts. Physical health depends upon 
laws of health, not upon doctors. And 
so it must be with moral welfare—it 
must have foundations deeper than the 
investigations of historical experts. It 
will never do to send the members of 
a community to a coterie of modern 
critics to ascertain whether it is right 
or wrong to lie or steal or run away 
with the commandments. In a word, 
you seem greatly to overestimate the 
place of the new expert. The world 
is not yet prepared to believe that very 
little was known until he was born, or 
that hereafter the door to right living 
must swing on the hinges of his un- 
derstanding. 

In the next place, your effort to sup- 
port your view by an appeal to the 
example or method of Jesus is open 
to question. If this was the method of 
Jesus it should not be called the “New 
Ethic”, for the teaching of Jesus is as 
old as Christendom. But when you 
say that the method of Jesus was 
“venuinely empirical”, you seem not 
to be stating the matter according to 
the records. The statement of John 
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the Baptist, his herald and witness, 
does not support your view. John 
said: “He that is of the earth is of the 
earth, and of the earth he speaketh; 
he that cometh from heaven is above 
all. What he hath seen and heard of 
that he beareth witness”. The attempt 
to reduce Jesus to the position of an 
earthly empirical teacher is precisely 
what his herald declares to be the 
wrong view. Jesus himself says, “All 
things that I heard from the Father I 
have made known unto you”. Also, 
“As the Father taught me, I speak 
these things”. But it is not necessary 
to multiply these declarations of Jesus 
regarding himself. For nothing is 
clearer in the record of his teaching 
than the fact that he believed himself 
to be revealing the mind of God, rather 
than imparting such knowledge as he 
had gathered by looking over the sit- 
uation in Judea and Galilee. The 
modern critic may have discovered 
that the facts of the life of his day 
were the real source of his knowledge, 
but evidently Jesus himself did not 
think so. His declarations of truth 
are made from the standpoint of the 
eternal—out of the eternal came his 
truth, to the end of time it is to stand. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the word was with God, and the Word 
was God”. 

Your remark that Jesus did not 
teach according to “the methods of the 
scribes” is much to the point, but also 
much against your contention. For 
the scribes claimed to be the experts 
of the day, and they taught the tradi- 
tions of men and by them attempted 
to nullify the divine law. What they 
did not consider desirable for their 
“social group” they tried to put out 
of action by ingenious explanations. 
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When experts pride themselves on be- 
ing experts they run to ingenious ex- 
planations to relieve plain truth of its 
force. The issue between Jesus and 
the scribes was that between divine 
authority and scholastic authority. 
To-day the attempt is to exalt schol- 
astic authority above all other author- 
ity. We do not say that your editorial 
explicitly states that by adopting the 
“empirical” method of Jesus the mod- 
ern expert can improve on his teach- 
ing, but we do say that your argument 
sounds so much like it that editors of 
the daily press can hardly be charged 
with gross misrepresentation when 
they think so. 

Your argument that your newer 
method of Biblical study will make 
pastors more efficient in practical 
Christian work has only the force of 
assertion. It has had no sufficient 
trial; it has not gone through the ter- 
rific struggle of centuries. So far, it 
has seen little more than a warfare of 
words in the study of the scholar or 
in the pages of the magazine. Its vic- 
tories have been mostly on paper. 
Even a little tussle with the editors of 
the secular press throws it into parox- 
ysms of pain, and the rest of us are 
called to the rescue. But on the other 
hand the old method of studying the 
Bible, which you criticise, condemn 
and want to set aside, has fought some 
battles and won some victories. And 
these victories have not been merely 
on paper. They have laid the founda- 
tions of republics, gone into constitu- 
tions, and grown into institutions of 
benevolence and charity. They have 
overthrown gigantic wrongs, tempered 
the heart of nations and sent streams 
of gladness down the rivers of time. 
From the Scotch covenanter and the 
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English Puritan who read their Bibles 
in the old way of believing them, and 
then went out to fight the great bat- 
tles of human right and freedom, down 
to the Bible reader of the present day 
who goes from cellar to garret in the 
slums, the old method has been con- 
stantly proving its power to make the 
world better. 

You refer, as an example, to the 
inadequacy of the old method of Bible 
study in the battle for temperance. 
But that battle is going on magnifi- 
cently, the water wagon has almost 
become the band wagon, and the vast 
majority of the people back of the 
temperance movement have studied 
the Bible in the old way. They have 
not required a modern expert to stand 
guard over them to keep them out of 
danger when they read their Bibles. 
Many of the Christian Temperance 
women were organizing their great 
temperance movement before some of 
the critics had put on their pin feath- 
ers. One can hardly think of a prop- 
osition more grotesque than that of 
putting a young expert from a univer- 
sity at the side of one of these dear 
old sisters to save her from the peril 
of reading her English Bible accord- 
ing to her spiritual intuitions and the 
faith of a believing heart. 

It is to be observed, also, in this mat- 
ter of Bible study and temperance, 
that the new method is older in Ger- 
many than anywhere else. But the 
temperance Movement is not stronger 
in Germany than anywhere else. A 
modern critic does not think his sword 
in good edge for a thrust at the Bible 
until he has sharpened it on a Ger- 
man grindstone. But the leaders of 
the temperance movement do not de- 
pend upon Germany for ammunition 
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for the battle against beer and rum. 
If the temperance movement depended 
upon the methods of the new experts 
the tires would soon be off the wheels 
of the water wagon. 

Again, you say that Bible reading 
can not furnish an intelligent under- 
standing of the present conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. But, not to 
be personal, it is not in evidence that 
the expert method has solved this 
problem at the university. One of the 
most powerful members of the United 
States Senate said, in an address at a 
college commencement, that the solu- 
tion of the problem is to be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount, especially 
in the Golden Rule, and they are in 
the Bible. It is to be hoped that with- 
in the next ten thousand years the 
social system will better conform, in 
this respect, to the plain teachings of 
the Bible. 

You also ask, “How shall a man 
gain defensible moral convictions con- 
cerning the ethics of child labor if he 
confine his attention to a literature 
which never dreamed of the possibil- 
ity of modern factories and machin- 
ery?” But where would the world be 
to-day in this matter if there had been 
no Bible reading? Historical study 
shows that such men even as Plato 
and Aristotle had no proper sense of 
the value of child life, and that Chris- 
tian conviction has been the chief 
cause of the tremendous change that 
has come over the world since leaders 
of Greek and Roman society were 
counseling parents to throw away 
their children along with superfluous 
puppies and kittens. 

But the use of the word “literature” 
when designating the Bible in the par- 
agraph just quoted raises another 
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question, and one of great importance 
in your issue with the press, and also 
to the general public. It is the ques- 
tion whether the modern critic, as you 
understand and defend him, believes 
that the Bible is anything more than 
a man’s book. The older method 
which you want displaced has been to 
study the Bible as something more 
than human declaration. It has been 
looked upon all through these centuries 
of great conflict and great achievement 
as furnishing a revelation of the mind 
of God. In fact, this has been the 
secret of its tremendous power over 
the human mind and moral action. It 
has made the weak strong and the 
timid heroic. It has wiped away tears 
and healed broken hearts. It has put 
high resolve in the soul of youth and 
a heavenly light on the face of the 
dying. If you are asking that this 
conviction now be cast aside, you 
ought to be aware of the revolution- 
ary character of the demand which 
you are making. Perhaps it is because 
you do not seem to realize the sig- 
nificance of this demand that you 
think yourselves so grossly misrepre- 
sented. And it is possible also that 
the Biblical World does not intend to 
go the whole way with the modern 
critics in this respect. But if not, the 
editor would do well to take warning 
from the criticisms of the daily press 
and look more carefully to his fences. 
The modern critics have been so ad- 
dicted to the use of the phrase “ac- 
cepted conclusions of scholarship” as 
to overlook the fact that these conclu- 
sions have been accepted only by a 
handful of the human race, and often 
for only a week at a time by this 
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handful. When the daily press comes 
thundering down upon you it ought 
to be regarded as a warning that your 


‘victories have been too much confined 


to a tea pot, that the outside world is 
very, very large, and that it has a 
smashing way of reducing what lacks 
substance to fine dust. 

Permit us also, in spite of the 
length of this article—for The Ad- 
vance wants to do the Biblical World 
as much good as possible in its hour 
of distress—to suggest that if a really 
historical method of study is what the 
World advocates, it should guard 
against the assumption from which so 
much of the modern criticism of the 
Bible proceeds. This type of criti- 
cism holds that whatever contains a 
supernatural element can not be his- 
torical. But this is a priori conclu- 
sion; it is not historical study. His- 
tory is not investigated to ascertain 
what it teaches, but it is tortured and 
twisted into submission to a theory. 
Nobody is or at least ought to be, 
afraid of the light of history. But 
what we question is the making of 
ancient history in the modern study. 
If the professors who conduct Biblical 
investigation are encouraging that 
kind of thing, there is no telling when 
their troubles will end. 

As a final word, permit us to sug- 
gest that you do not try to convince 
the world that reading the Bible with- 
out the assistance of a brand new his- 
torical expert is dangerous, for it is 
not; and do not try too hard to prove 
the inferiority of the Biblé to modern 
scholarship, for if you do, editors of 
the daily press can give you trouble, 
without misrepresenting you. 
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Luke’s Claim of Divine Authority for His Gospel 


Rev. JOHN URQUHART, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


[In “The Bible Investigator and Inquir- 
er’ for October, just received, attention is 
called, in a defense and criticism, to a most 
important article in a former issue, on the 
Prologue to Luke’s Gospel. Not having 
the article at hand, we quote the reply of 
Mr. Urquhart to the criticisms on that 
paper, by Mr. Spurr of the Pastor’s Col- 
lege, whom he had accused of holding “two 
levels” of inspiration, and by Mr. Wilkin, 
editor of “The Southern Baptist’ (of Aus- 
tralia), as the reply brings to light the main 
points in Mr. Urquhart’s original essay. 

The main point is involved in mistrans- 
lating in the Revised Version, by “having 
traced the course of all things from the first”, 
instead of by, “having understood all things 
accurately from above’ (Gr. anothen). 
Because his knowledge was “from above” 
(anothen), he was able to give Theophilus 
—not another human and fallible account, 
such as those he had mentioned, but—in- 
fallible certainty (involved in the Greek 
ten asphaleian), regarding the things in 
which he had been instructed.—Editor.] 


We are surprised that the editor of 
“The Southern Baptist”, in noticing 
the remarks made in our last issue 
upon Mr. Spurr’s “two levels” of in- 
spiration, should be utterly silent re- 
garding that unscriptural theory. Are 
we to understand that the official or- 
gan of the Baptists of Victoria and 
South Australia accepts the belief that 
the New Testament history was writ- 
ten by “inspired men”, who, notwith- 
standing their inspiration, “did not 
cease” (to quote once more the lan- 
guage of Mr. Spurr) “to be fallible 
men”, and “did not cease to make 
mistakes” ? 


If silence is, in this instance, to be 
taken as consent, will our esteemed 
friend inform us how we are to sep- 


arate what is fallible and mistaken in 
the Gospels and the Book of Acts 
from what is absolutely reliable? 
Will he join our friend in Collins 
street in an attempt to “closely trace 
accurately from the first” where the 
writers erred and where they walked 
surely? And must we cease speaking 
about baptism and give over preach- 
ing the Gospel until we have the re- 
port of this, or some similar commis- 
sion? We may further ask whether 
any man of common sense can believe 
that such was the origin of a book 
which the evangelist himself hands on 
to us with the assurance that it will 
make known to us THE CERTAINTY of 
those things wherein we have been 
instructed ? 


Mr. Wilkin is “delighted” with our 
boldness in daring to stand alone in 
our rendering of Luke’s statement. 
“So far as we know”, he says, “in this 
contention Mr. Urquhart stands 
alone”. We are not so utterly alone, 
however, as our friend supposes. It 
is no small honor to stand with Eras- 
mus, “the scholar of all time”. The 
same “contention” is in a volume 
which, we have reason to think, was 
among Mr. Spurr’s text books in the 
Pastor’s College. Mr. Wilkin will 
find it also in Old Trapp, in Gill, in 
the “Synopsis Criticorum”, and we 
believe also in the Latin of Irenaeus. 


The editor of “The Baptist” exhib- 
its a striking agility in evading argu- 
ments. We showed that it was utter- 
ly impossible to put the translation, 
“to trace the course of” into any one 
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of the three other passages of the 
New Testament in which the same 
Greek word occurs. We proved also 
that in the Greek of the time the word 
was used directly and confidently in 
the sense of “to understand”. It is 
enough for him that it is rendered 
otherwise by the Revisers! He quotes 
our remarks about “faulty exegesis”, 
but abstains from giving his readers 
any notion of the argument upon 
which the choice of that epithet is 
based. We shall not characterize this 
method as “faulty”, nor shall we even 
inquire whether it is fair: our only 
concern is for the right understand- 
ing of the Word of God. 


Let us, therefore, once more state, 
our “contention”. We showed, first, 
that the translation, “having had ac- 
curate understanding of all things 
from above”, was perfectly permiss- 
ible. Tuat, let us add, CAN NOT BE 
CONTESTED. We showed, secondly, 
that the statements made by Luke 
shut us up to that translation, and 
make that of the Revisers and of Mr. 
Spurr utterly impossible. Luke ad- 
mits that the Gospels already in ex- 
istence were praiseworthy and ad- 
mirable, though merely human, docu- 
ments. They were, he says, orderly 
accounts, which were in strict accord 
with the statements made’ by the 
apostles. Then the evangelist makes 
it clear why he intervenes to give an- 
other account; it is to convey “cer- 
tainty” to a man who had already had 
the instruction of just such accounts 
as these. He writes, that is to say, 
in order to give what none of the 
others could impart—AN ABSOLUTE 
ASSURANCE THAT THE THINGS NAR- 
RATED WERE TRUE. 


Does not that distinctly expressed 
claim entirely exclude the notion of 
the merely human origin of Luke’s 
Gospel, and does it not confine us to 
the perfectly legitimate translation 
which tells us that he wrote because 
he had “perfect understanding of all 
things from above’? If Luke’s was 
an account “born” (as Mr. Spurr says 
in a statement which Mr. Wilkin ap- 
parently endorses) merely “of the 
best human desires” and which had 
“followed the best human method”, 
how, in the name of common sense, 
could it give what the previous ac- 
counts (of which quite as high praise 
is given) were utterly unable to be- 
stow? If either of them will honestly 
grapple with that question, further 
discussion will be unnecessary. The 
Gospel that gives certainty, where 
those other accounts could only tell 
what they had heard, must speak with 
a finality that belongs only to God, 
and which can never be assumed even 
by the best instructed man. 


Some of Mr. Wilkin’s statements 
astonish us. He says (in face of the 
fact that Luke sets aside the merely 
human accounts as not sufficiently 
authoritative for the believer) that 
Luke, by the words, “Tt seemed good 
unto me also”, “puts himself in the 
same category as the many who have 
set themselves to draw up a narrative 
of Christ’s life’. We confess that 
the logic of that contention does not 
impress us. If men have attempted 
to meet a need as best they could, and 
another is enabled by Divine help to 
do what they could not apart from 
such help accomplish, is the latter pre- 
cluded from saying that “it seemed 
good” to him also to do that thing? 
The contention is eminently absurd, 
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and misses the intention of the Scrip- 
ture. Luke is led by the Spirit to ac- 
knowledge the good intentions and 
the loving and careful service of the 
writers of these merely human Gos- 
pels. Their work is now to be set 
aside; but it is set aside by the hand 
of a brother who is commissioned to 
inscribe upon an undying page the 
Divine approval of what had been at- 
tempted. 


But viewed from another standpoint 
Mr. Wilkin’s words appal us. Does 
he actually believe that the evangel- 
ists were on the same level with un- 
inspired men? Does he teach that our 
four Gospels are but survivals of a 
multitude of merely human efforts to 
perpetuate the memory of what the 
Lord Jesus did and said? If so, will 
he show us the secret of their unfad- 
ing freshness and undying power— 
characteristics which no book, outside 
the Scripture, has ever shared? Will 
he tell us how it has happened that, 
just as the Law of Moses has been set 
forth in the Old Testament in Four 
Books, so in the New Testament He 
who has fulfilled the Law should also 
be set forth in Four Books? Is that 
a chance coincidence, or a Divine 
plan? And will he further explain 
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how these Four Gospels are each per- 
meated by one special view of the 
Son of God so that Matthew sets 
forth the King; Mark, the Servant of 
Jehovah; Luke, tthe Saviour; and 
John the great Divine Friend of the 
Soul? 


To sum up this discussion, Mr. 
Spurr’s and Mr. Wilkin’s theory of 
a lower level of inspiration, which 
turns out to be no inspiration at all, 
is founded upon one solitary passage 
of Scripture, misunderstood and mis- 
translated. In other words, it rests 
upon blunder and is supported by a 
most faulty exegesis. It imposes upon 
the verb, “parakoloutheo”, a sense 
which is not necessitated by the Greek 
of the time (see McClellan on “The 
Gospels) ; and it denies to the adverb 
“anothen” that meaning (“from 
above”) which it is admitted to pos- 
sess in ten out of the thirteen in- 
stances of its use in the New Testa- 
ment. The authority of the Revised 
Version will not be urged by any one 
who is aware of its rationalizing ten- 
dency and who remembers that it 
adopted a Greek text of the New Tes- 
tament, which no scholar to-day de- 
fends, and which has been declared 
on good grounds to be the worst that 
has ever been published. 
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Darwinian Evolution or Genesis,---Which? | 


Rev. E. J. Gwynn, D.D., Pu.D., Evm_er, N. J. 


[Several months since Dr. H. G. Kribs 
of the University of Pennsylvania read a 
paper before the Ministerial Association 
of Philadelphia, on “Darwinian Evolution 
and Genesis”. In the paper he first sought 
to prove the Ape-Origin of man on the as- 
sumption of the scientific truth of Hom- 
ology. If this be assumed all that is need- 
ed is evolution by cell-division, propaga- 
tion and heredity which are amply suffici- 
ent for biological evolution. He then pro- 
ceeded to confirm his conclusions by an ap- 
peal to the series of creative acts as con- 
tained in Genesis. 

At a stibsequent meeting of the As- 
sociation Dr. Gwynn by appointment 
replied to the Professor in an Ad- 
dress entitled “Darwinian Evolution or 


Genesis,—Which”? The object of the 
Address was to show the baselessness 
of the evolutionary arguments from Hom- 
ology, which furnish no rational explan- 
ation of the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties; and the irrelevancy of the con- 
clusions from the Creation Story in Gen- 
esis, which opens with postulating an 
original act of creation, and so does not 
lend itself to the proper evolutionary 
scheme. 

Introductory to the handling of these 
two main topics, the Address opened with 
a sketch of the evolutionary process of 
human generation assumed in the homo- 
logical argument, and a brief history of 
this curious notion, which claims to be 
new and modern but is not.—Editor.] 


I. Introductory to the Main Issue Under Discussion 


Sketch of the “Scientific”? View of Development Involved in Homology 


Now, look for a moment, at this curious 
notion of human generation. 

Dallinger and Drysdale experimented ten 
years, and at last communicated to the 
Royal Institution of London, a treatise on 
the “Origin and Development of minute and 
lowly life forms”. Their purpose was to 
scrutinize the growth of the minutest 
germs, the smallest germs, under powerful 
microscopes. Also they proposed to test 
their tenacity of life. The largest visibil- 
ities were the one thousandth of an inch, 
and the smallest the one four thousandth 
of an inch. They observed six distinct 
fornis; and they were labelled for the his- 
tory that might be wrapped up inside of 
them. 

Five thousand degrees marked the power 
of their glass. he learned scrutiny and 
philosophical inspection was not alto- 
gether in vain. God had strewn the ele- 
ments of an eye broad-cast in nature; and 
the man that would be all-knowing had 
traced out the Maker’s matchless mechan- 
ism, and fitted part to part in proper order, 
and placing the conjoined parts before his 
own brilliant orb, gazed five thousand times 
farther than Adam ever looked; and in the 
gliary fluid he saw a monad larger than us- 
ual swim serenely about his habitat, and at 


last dart at a smaller monad; and the two 
became fused after swimming about to- 
gether. Then the single object became a 
motionless spec; this evoluted into a sac; 
and somewhere between ten and thirty-six 
hours the sac burst, and out of it came pell 
mell scores of young spores. These were 
watched until they ripened into maturity ; 
and each one proudly wiggled a fluent tail, 
then a fin, then a wing, then a backbone 
and wriggled through the dust, then a foot; 
and at last there stepped out of the shell 
a splendid personality with his face turned 
upward to be blessed with the light of heav- 
en, and with the crown of immortal being 
on his brow. 

But recently we heard the same story; 
and, if it were true, the God that could 
hide me so far back that it would require 
an eye five thousand times larger than my 
present eye to see the house in which my 
babyhood was nursed and rocked and from 
which His hand would pull me out and trail 
me through living slime; along the albumin- 
ious substances of the ocean bed; on fin 
and tail hastened through waters dank and 
deep; and through air, and with horizontal 
spine on the earth, and then erect with 
a higher head than any beast—if it were all 
true, I still would make my journey to the 
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grave upon my knees to worship at the 
shrine of a Deity in wisdom so transcend- 
ently matchless. But it makes one dizzy to 
think they lived back so far, and that such 
long and weary ages expired ere man reach- 
ed his present goal. What we Know, and 
See, and Feel, and Anticipate makes us ex- 
ceeding sad that the Deity detained us so 
long at the intermediate stages. It goads 
and pricks exalted nature to reflect on the 
long, sporadic state, the fetid slimy crawl, 
the prolonged swim, the airy flight and 
song as lark or mocking-bird, the lowly 
writhings in the jungles; that for ages we 
gibbered in Apedom:—and out of all this 
eventful ancestry flowered into manhood; 
and at last entered into companionship with 
a God who did it all! 

Well, if He did inaugurate my humble 
being away back in a remote monad, the 
image was well cared for in the long pro- 
gress, and, though I may have suffered many 
an inconvenience in being led along that 
way, I must admire the skill that wrought 
it out. BUT I can’t understand why the 
Deity should lead me around and around 
and around that way when he might 
have gotten me here as the crow 
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flies. Do Dallinger and Drysdale and 
Others regard themselves to be beings 
of such exalted and excellent stuff 
that it required 300 millions of years 
to manufacture them and put them up in 
their present shape; that every existent 
kingdom in nature’s realm had to add a 
higher quality; to take off a tail and put 
on a fin, or take off a fin and put on a wing; 
or take off a wing and put on a foot; and 
soften down the bark and growl until it rip- 
ened into a voice that would vibrate like a 
harp strung with Apollo’s golden hair? 

Solomon asks, “Is there any taste in the 
white of an egg’? “But, a more preg- 
nant question is, Is there any structure in 
the white of an egg? No human method 
has ever detected a structure; yet, by the 
application of nothing save heat, the most 
elaborate structure is wrought out of it 
along lines rigorously predetermined, the 
mould of every new organ and develop- 
ment being implicit in the germ; and that 
can only be tite in the transcendental 
sense in which we can afhrm that every 
Germ must have come from some great 
primal Source and Fount of Life” (Town- 
send), 


2. Brief History of What Claims to be New and Modern 


A strange feature of the case is that these 
faddists imagine that they are giving us a 
brand new something. Are they all Rip 
Van Winkle’s? One is reminded of the 
story of the Irishman flogging the Jew, and 
who, when expostulated with and told not 
to do that, replied, “But, the Jew killed 
Christ’! ‘Well, that was near two thous- 
and years ago”. “But”, said the Irishman, 
“T just heard about tt yesterday”. 

Darwinian evolution is not a new thing. 
You can see its spirit flitting to and fro in 
the ancient doctrine of transmigration. It 
is impregnated with “the flavor of a very 
remote antiquity”. We can with ease trace 
it to the fifth century before Christ. It is 
only modern in its application to lately 
observed phenomena, Dr. Townsend says, 


“Tyndall himself admits that the finds 
the atomic philosophy, and the survi- 
val of the fittest, in Democritus. Aris- 


totle was an evolutionist; and the same 
is true of Lucretius. Arabian  scien- 
ists vigorously postulated the evolution of 


the universe from atoms and germs. Epi- 
curus dismissed a personal Creator, substi- 
tuting spontaneous chance”--(the Brownian 
rhythmic movement?). 

“There was little difference between Au- 
gustine and Darwin respecting the method 
of evolution. Bruno read papers on evolu- 
tion, while Suarez so evoluted the evolution 
of Augustine as to rob modern disciples of 
originality”. Evolution is not a new thing 
but rather a galvanized revival of views held 
centuries ago. A century ago the grand- 
father of Charles Darwin deduced the 
theory of the natural genesis of all organic 
beings. Then came the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion in 1845, by Chambers; while Darwin 
and Wallace in 1858 published the pro- 
gressive development of all organic forms, 
in which Darwin included man, and Wal- 
lace did not include man. Pope’s “Essay 
on Man” is a complete system of mun- 
dane evolution. Whedon says that John 
Wesley was an evolutionist more pro- 
nounced and radical than Darwin. “Wes- 
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ley” (says Dr. Stevens) “believed that 
there was a regular gradation of creation, 
from the animalcule to the archangel. He 
thought it possible that each class in the 
series advances, and will forever advance, 
men taking the rank of angels, and brutes 
the rank of men’. When the contents of 
the ‘Ascent of man” were understood it 
marked the descent of the great fame of 
Henry Drummond as a moral teacher; for 
the star that sets may rise again, but the 
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star that falls is lost forever . 

So much for the history of the subject. 
With this Explanatory Introduction I pas3 
to the consideration of the Two Main Is- 
sues involved, 

In the discussion of the first point my aim 
will be to speak from the point of view of 
an Anti-Darwinian evolutionist (the No/) ; 
and in the second, regarding Genesis as em- 
bodying a theistic conception (the Yes/). 


ide 


There is No Rational Ground in Homology for the Evolu- 


tionary Conclusions 


The underlying principle of testing these 
conclusions is the universal logical dictum: 
Evolution and involution must be equal. 
That is the fundamental scientific principle. 

That is, a conclusion must first have been 
involved before it can be evolved. The 
explicit content of a conclusion was once 
the implicit content of the major and minor 
premises. The major and minor premises 
are the upper and nether millstones be- 
tween which the coarser products of our 
thought are ground to powder; but noth- 
ing can reach the bag which was not first 
put in at the hopper. In other words, it is 
not monkey in at the hopper and man out at 
the bag; not personality in the conclusion, 
when over the premises there dripped and 
dribbled the sluggish drops of impersonal 
dust: which we now proceed to show by 
illustrations, scientific conclusions and argu- 
ments that present the matter with the 
force of demonstration. 

Some FAmiriar ILLUSTRATIONS.—We be- 
gin with practical illustrations, the point of 
which can be readily apprehended. 

Not long since loud stress, shorn and void 
of mental pressure, was laid upon the 
Homology existing between the lower arm 
of man and monkey. This fact is not de- 
nied; but we advance over that position, 
and note but a slight difference between the 
hand itself of a monkey and that of a man 
as revealed on the dissecting table; “but 
in that slight variation lies the whole dif- 
ference between an organ used for climb- 
ing trees and plucking fruit, and an organ 
which is so correlated with man’s ‘inven- 
tive genius that by its aid the earth is 
weighed, and the distance of the sun is 


measured”, and invested with such artistic 
skill that untold millions may be plucked 
from cheap canvass, cheap paint, plus 
genius. 

We will make another advance in Homol- 
ogy: the brain of man and the brain of the 
Gorilla may be reduced to a mere differ- 
ence in volume. 

Professor Huxley observes that some 
Hindu skulls have but 46 cubic inches of 
cranial capacity, while the skull of the 
largest Gorilla yet measured contained near 
35 cubic inches. But the skull of Isaac 
Newton attained 114 cubic inches, or sixty 
eight cubic inches over the Hindu. But 
the difference of eleven cubic inches is the 
difference between an irrational brute 
whose habitat is limited to a district, and a 
Being equally adapted to the whole habit- 
able world (the North Pole, not excepted), 
endowed with powers of comparison, of 
reflection, of judgment, of reason, with a 
sense of right and wrong, all capable of ac- 
quisition, and indefinite evolution. 

“Animals do not reason; never have rea- 
soned; never by any possibility can reason, 
Some get near to the borderland, but none 
save man has ever crossed that line. That 
is the result of the critical study of the last 
one hundred years”. Romanes compassed 
sea and land to find one clear example to 
prove that the human mind and the animal 
mind are of one piece, to find one sure 
instances of reason in animals—and failed. 
And we must remember that the researches 
of Romanes mark a beginning with the 
Evolution of Mind; just as Darwin and 
Haeckel traced the origin of the Animal 
Body; just as Herbert Spencer elaborated 
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theories of the development of Morals, and 
Edward Caird the Evolution of Religion. 

Romanes found that there was absolutely 
no homology between the human mind and 
that of the animal. 

“Animals do not reason”. Science is not 
only able to affirm the fact that animals do 
not reason; but science also knows the 
processes which look like reason on the 
part of animals. And we know more: we 
know to-day that no living thing save man 
can reason. 

In fact, man does not often reason; and 
he only does so when he “takes the known 
and by it reaches the unknown”. Prof. E. 
T. Brewster tried to catch his cook in the 
act of reasoning. She inforrned him one 
day, that if he turned the handle of the ice- 
cream freezer backwards, the cream would 
unfreeze. She had seen kitchen clocks, and 
balls of twine unwind; and the cook had 
chosen the point—the only point—in com- 
mon with the freezer, the clock; the twine, 
and from that common ground had leaped 
the gap into the unknown. 

So Herbert Spencer, the apostle of evo- 
lution, who being sensitive to sounds at 
night-time when trying to sleep at a coun- 
try hotel, and failing because of the inces- 
sant crowing of a noisy fowl that scented 
the morning dawn; arose, invested him- 
self with proper habiliments, sought out the 
energetic bird, bound his wings to his body 
with his handkerchief: on the ground that 
the flapping of the wings is an essential 
factor in the development of a crow. 

So is is related of General Grant, 
when, at the end of a long march, before 
the battle of Fort Donaldson, it was being 
considered whether it might be best to post- 
pone an immediate attack, asked, when a 
prisoner was brought before him: “Where 
are you from’? “Fort Donaldson”. “You 
have six days rations, I see. When were 
they served”? “Yesterday morning”. 
“Were the same rations served to all the 
troops’? “Yes, sir’. “Gentlemen,’ said 
Grant, to his officers, “troops do not have 
six days rations served out to them in a 
fort if they mean to stay there. These men 
mean to retreat, not to fight. We will at- 
tack at once”. 

In each instance; the Cook and the 
Freezer, Herbert Spencer and the Cock, 


and General Grant and the Fort, may 
be found alike the “same great pro- 
predicted the 


cess by which Bessel 
discovery of the planet Neptune”, and 
Newton the law of Gravitation. A mon- 


key can’t do that; a monkey can’t dis- 
cover anything save something to put into 
its belly. For hearken to the weird lamen- 
tation of the great Darwin himself: 


“But then with me the horrid doubt al- 
ways arises whether the convictions of 
man’s mind which has been developed 
from the mind of the lower animals, are 
of any value, or at all trustworthy. Would 
any one trust in the convictions of a mon- 
key’s mind, if there are any convictions in 
such a mind”? 

Kant bridged the gulf between the sub- 
jective and objective worlds by postulating 
“imagination”, and Lotze brought the two 
orders together by “thought”; but the 
monkey has neither of these. 

“The cat unlatches the door, the horse 
turns the button of the oat-bin, the dog 
takes the swing-docr with a rush to avoid 
the back stroke that pinches his tail”. 

That all looks like reason; but Prof. 
Davis at Clark University by a series of 
experiments with the raccoon has demon- 
strated that it is mere habit. He shows 
how a man unlocks a box, and how a 
monkey does it. Though the experimenter 
took the key fifty times from the floor, and 
unlocked the chest the monkey would have 
starved before he could do that. The mon- 
key could turn the key when it was in the 
lock; but he could not be made to know 
the relation of the key to the lock. The 
monkey had only learned movements; we 
think means and causes, while the animal 
learns motions.—e. g., the monkey over 
Darwin’s fire still rubbing his hands long 
after the fire had gone out. 

SciencE AGAINST THE EVOLUTIONARY 
POSTULATES AND CONCLUSIONS.—Science 
shows that it is not so much Theology that 
Contravenes the Darwinian Evolution as 
Science itself. Prof Drummond in his As- 
cent of Man in 1894 exclaimed, “This is the: 
age of the evolution of Evolution’; and to 
this I reply, “This present year of Grace, 
is the age of the devolution of Darwinian 
Evolution, made so by actual experiment 
at the hands of experts. See Article by 
Professor Brewster in the June Number- 
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of McClure’s Magazine. 

Drummond well and truly said long ago, 
“No living thinker has yet found it possi- 
ble to account for Evolution”; and no pro- 
gress has been made in the matter since. 
The definition of Herbert Spencer does not 
emit much clear light when he says, “a 
change from an indefinite incoherent hetero- 
geneity to a definite coherent homogeneity 
through continuous differentiations and in- 
tegrations’,—a formula of which the Con- 
temporary Reviewer remarks, that “the un- 
iverse may well have heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when, through the cerebration of an 
eminent thinker, it had been delivered of 
this account of itself”. 

Again, Science has swept away the Evo- 
lutionary postulate of vast time. The time 
required to span the range between mon- 
keydom and manhood must be practically 
unlimited. Darwin adopted the extreme 
uniformitarian theory of Lyell. Darwin 
conceived the process to run through a per- 
iod of 306,662,400 years. Even this vast 
term, he says, is a “mere trifle’ of the 
geological time. One can easily note the 
long grind of the monkey in at the hop- 
per and the man out at the bag! 

It remained for Darwin’s own son, Sir 
George H. Darwin, a Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, to demolish his 
father’s superstructure, by proving to the 
satisfaction of physicists and astronomers 
that the moon was hurled off from the earth 
not more than one hundred millions of 
years ago, and possibly in one-half that 
time. 

“Lord Kelvin was able from such data 
to prove that the geological periods must 
acordingly be brought within the limits of 
twenty-four millions of years’. It is a 
matter of history that Darwin never re- 
covered from the shock given by his son’s 
deductions. “These deductions made nec- 
essary such a strenuous speed in the devel- 
opment of species, by leaps and bounds, that 
they were in full accord with the theory 
of creation by divine intervention”,—which 
theory was held by Dr. George Darwin. 

The Nebular Hypothesis of La Place was 
capsized in much the same way. That 
theory held that the nebule were systems 
in process of formation. By and by Lord 
John Rosse, using a great telescope, was 
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able to show that the nebule upon which 
the hypothesis wos founded were really clus- 
ters of stars like other nebule. Hence, 
longer telescopes cure one of the Nebular 
hypothesis, as a longer faith will cure one 
of Darwinian evolution, 

PostuLates or Homotocy Swept AWAY. 
—A greater difficulty is found in the di- 
rection in which the human structure di- 
verges from the structure of the brutes. 
This divergence is in the direction of 
greater physical helplessness and weakness, 
and the homology begins to fade away. 
And this divergence can not be en account 
of Natural Selection. The unclothed and 
unprotected state of the human body, its 
slowness of foot, the absence of teeth to 
tear, and the relative weakness of the fin- 
gers, a deficiency in the sense of smell to 
detect a hidden foe—all these stand in re- 
lation to the mental powers of Man, and 
not in the direction in which Natural Se- 
lection would work. “Man must have had 
human proportions of mind before he 
could afford to lose bestial proportions of 
body”. 

Indeed Prof. lLankester shows how 
“Degeneration” may work through Nat- 
ural Selection for the devolution instead of 
the improvement, of species. Animals 
which ‘have become parasitic lose certain or- 
gans belonging to their class which were 
needed in a separate existence, and pre- 
serve little besides their apparatus for 
sucking and assimilating food. For ex- 
ample, a number of shrimp-like animals be- 
gin life alike in a form called the nayplius 
(na-pli-us) (that sails in its shell like a 
ship), with considerable diversity of or- 
gans. The organs are gradually perfected 
in the free-living shrimps as they grow, but 
disappear in the parasitic animals. The 
nauplius of the egg of the ship’s bottom, 
after swimming about for a time, fixes its 
head against a piece of wood, and becomes 
motionless; it loses its organs of touch and 
sight; its legs lose their normal function, 
and are only used to bring floating parti- 
cles to the orifice of the stomach, so that 
the animal has been compared to a man 
standing on his head, and kicking his food 
into his mouth. The Ascidians, or sea- 
squirts, consist mainly of a mouth and in- 
testine, through which the sea-water pass- 
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es continually, and by which nourishment 
is absorbed by it; but the germs of one of 
the genera (Phallusia) possess in an ele- 
mentary form the four essential features— 
back-bone, marrow, throat and cerebral 
eye—which distinguish vertebrates from ail 
other animals, all of which are lost as the 
animal matures. And, when these changes 
are well established, there is no restora- 
tion. 

If these deductions are true, is it not 
more likely that the monkey is a de/lection 
off from man, rather than that man is a 
reflection off from the monkey? 

If natural selection be true then the 
species should be on the increase; and, as, 
the common man actually does ask, Why 
are we not seeing monkeys becoming men 
NOI? Haeckel may speak of man as the 
fly of a stimmer’s day; but the Psalmist 
avows, “Thou hast made him a little lower 
than God”. The Duke of Argyll has said 
with truth, “Man, so far as we know, has 
always been such as man now is”; for no 
one has ever seen the origin of species. 


John Ruskin in the Eagle’s Nest says that 
he was told, in Darwin’s account of the 
local distribution of colors in the peacock’s 
feathers, that the brown pheasants have 
grown’ to be peacocks out of brown pheas- 
ants, because the young feminine brown 
pheasant likes fine feathers; whereupon he 
remarked that either there was a distinct 
species of brown pheasants born with re- 
markable eyes in their heads, which would 
be a much more wonderful distinction of 
species than if they had been born with re- 
markable eyes in their tails; or else all 
pheasants would have been peacocks by this 
time. Upon such a conclusion Ruskin 
pours his matchless scorn. 

Paley’s watch is made to produce better 
watches until a chronometer, a town-clock 
is produced. Or, as the man said when 
he held up his musket, “I’ve had this gun 
ever since it was a pistol”. 
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Professor Wallace, in summing up the 
theory of Darwin, says: 

“T find myself unable to concur in the 
conclusion as to the essential identity of 
man’s mental nature with that of the low- 
er animals. Although, perhaps, Darwin 
nowhere distinctly formulated it, his 
whole argument tends to the conclusion 
that man’s entire nature, and all his facul- 
ties, whether moral, intellectual, or spirit- 
ual, have been derived from their rudi- 
ments in the lower animals, in the same 
manner, and by the action of the same 
general laws, as his physical structure has 
been derived”. See Darwinism, p. 461. 

Pardon us; we would not be unkind; 
rather, you are unkind to yourselves; we 
assume a preventative attitude towards the 
Darwinianites to thwart them in doing with 
themselves, what the Almighty never did 
with them, namely, making monkeys of 
themselves; on the ground that a quart of 
present preventive is worth more than an 
antique ocean of primordial and proto- 
plasmic chance. Mark Twain said he 
would not give five cents to hear Inger- 
soll lecture on the mistakes of Moses, but 
he would give five hundred dollars to hear 
Moses lecture on the mistakes of Inger- 
soll. 

Our own Dr. Henry C. McCook has well 
said, “I believe the Bible from beginning 
to end is the word of God, and believe in 
a word of God that has made no mistakes”. 
In a hundred years of the history of Nat- 
ural Science it was alleged that Solomon 
did not know, when he avowed that ants 
were harvesters; and even Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary makes apology for the imagin- 
ary mistakes. Dr. Henry McCook, as much 
at home with the lowly life in the earth, 
was glorified among the 
celestial worlds, pitched his tent among 
the ant-hills of Texas and Colorado, and 
proved that what Solomon observed 4000 
years ago was true, and the critics wrong; 
and I humbly take my stand with Dr. Mc- 
Cook, and the Book, as I proceed to take 
up the Second Point at issue. 


Genesis Account of Creation, in 


Support of Homology, are Utterly Irrelevant and Fallacious 


Was creation as contained in Bara (the 
Hebrew word for create in Gen. i. 1) an 
Absolute Origination? 


This question is important since the 
primal act was slurred over, in the paper 
under consideration, in the enumeration of 
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the series of creative acts. 

And when we attempt to analyze it, let 
it be understood that we place ourselves 
far back, to the moment (if we dare speak 
of moment) when God begins the work of 
his creation, and with the anxious question 
on our lips, look up to a God, about to dis- 
play His wondrous personality, and exer- 
cise His omnipotence upon that which has 
no otherness, beside whom there is no ex- 
tstence of being or thing; or else behold 
Him conferring such a subtle influence on 
materials already at hand as to make ex- 
istences start into a greater multiplicity by 
His plastic touch. 

Was there a pre-existent material upon 
which Bara brooded and vitalized into the 
splendid beings in our realm, and in 
realms above our own? If so let us see 
what this favored stuff might be? Were 
these heavens above us and this earth be- 
neath us evolved out of a luminosity or 
nebular mist confronting the Creator, and 
challenging Him to begin his formative 
works? 

Sir John Herschel remarked to Dr. Haw- 


try, head-master of Eton College, that the: 


syllable ur or or must have some very 
remote origin, as it had found its way into 
many languages, denoting something abso- 
lute, definite, fundamental, origin, dawn. 
“You are right”, said Dr. Hawtry”, it is 
the oldest word of all words: the first 
word ever recorded to have been pronounc- 
ed. It is the Hebrew word for light. 

But before this we have in the Hymn of 
Creation, in the Divine Exordium, “Jn be- 
ginning”, not in the beginning, “In begin- 
ning God Created (Bara) the heaven 
and the earth’. Hence, created forms 
were not fashioned out of luminosity or 
nebular clouds, 

But let us step beyond these silent bor- 
ders, and cast a hopeful glance still 
farther back. Perhaps space was ex- 
istent—perhaps from its tremulous loins at 
the mandate of God, might come the ex- 
istences that shall throb and live in all shin- 
ing worlds. 

I am standing at this fourth word of 
the first verse along with the accomplished 
wizards, and, as they point their hands to- 
ward the Spirit of God brooding over 
their visionary luminosities and spaces, I 
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am looking with expectant eyes to see the 


vitalizing process bring to life the varied 
forms of land and air and sky from these 
silent, sombre graves of space and light. 

It may be, because of need, that in a 
nest prepared for her a worried hen should 
fret from pore and quill the vitalizing 
warmth that shall reach the germ of life, 
and responsive to prolonged brooding there 
shall peep from her feathered sides the 
image of her life in down; but for an ab- 
solute God, whose absolute word, upon the 
motion of His Will, sows worlds and suns 
where need prevails, to seek a substance 
other than Himself, and by the brooding of 
His Spirit, bring forth the beings and 
things, which infest the globes, as an art- 
ist brings out the the angel in a stone, is to 
me anunworthy conception of His omnip- 
otent God-head. 

Is space an entify, or is it a relation? 
A writer in the North American Review 
defines it thus: “Space is absolute vacu- 
ity; the idea is a triple synthesis of three 
negative notions, receptivity, unity and in- 
finity; the first is the negation of matter, 
the second is the negation of divisibility, 
the third is the negation of limitation”. “My 
dear children”, said Jacob Boehme on his 
death-bed, when asked the meaning of a 
dificult passage in his works, “when I 
wrote this I understood it meaning, and no 
doubt the omniscient God did; He may 
still remember it, but I have forgotten”. 

Hegel amuses himself and others by say- 
ing, “nothing is the same as being”, and 
“contrary opposites are identical”. Pro- 
fessor Stewart informs us that “divine om- 
nipotence can not annihilate space, and 
hence, it must be independent of Him”. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke grimly declares “God 
can not annihilate the space in this room”. 

The Christian conception of space is 
this: annihilate all finite existences, and 
what remains? Nothing but the immensity 
of God. Let one atom of matter be created, 
and we have extension: let a second 
atom be created, and there is distance, po- 
sition, direction. That is, there is space. 
You can not have space short of two 
atoms. Let there be but one atom, and 
there is no space. Hence, we are justi- 
fied in believeing that space is a relation, 
not an entity. 
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Now,far out on a void and shoreless sea 
the Almighty stands alone; no entity in 
world above or world below; and He is 
about to exercise Bara; and shall He 
hurl it like a bomb against a Space 
which does not exist; and from the womb 
of spacial nothingness make swarm the 
flaming worlds, and all the immaterial 
lives that shall remain surpassed but by 
Him alone? 

There is a relation between two parti- 
cles of dust in a sunbeam, between the walls 
of this room, between the earth and sun, 
between the sun and outermost planet, or 
between the earth and farthest star that 
burns at creation’s verge—and that is 
space: but before these worlds star- 
foamed as they rolled; before these radi- 
ances sparkled behind the rush of the 
King’s chariot, when no axle was set on 
fire by rapid revolution, there was no 
space in which He might deposit the 
fertile genesis of His fiat, and in begin- 
ning make the heavens and the earth. 

But, perhaps the Almighty manipulated 
time, and with it as an entity bent the 
heavens above and flattened out the earth 
beneath. But time is the measurement of 
finite duration. But time has not yet 
dawned when God set forth upon his mirac- 
ulous work. Before time sent forth its 
first translucent ray God decided on these 
worlds. The first golden nail driven in the 
blue roof above our heads by the hammer 
of HIS WORD was made to pierce the 
skies while His omniscient brow was yet 
bathed with the eternal glories of the eter- 
nal world. 


But, perhaps His creative work may 
have been wrought upon umerical 
numbers. Hence, we hear of Infinite 


Series. As every number must have unity 
as its basis, so every series must have its 
first term. If it is held that the series has 
no first term, but has originated in eternity, 
it must at each instant have a last term. 
This makes the doctrine of series and In- 
finite-finite, which is absurd. 

Now, if space, time and number are 
eternal, were existent. and it was mneces- 
sary they should be existent; and if in 
Genesis i. 1, the creation was not an ab- 
solute creation, why stop here? Why not 
take the next step—it is not a long one— 


and assert that matter may have been 
eternal and existent? Much that we have 
heard of late has a materialistic squint, and 
the Scriptures distinctly avow, that he that 
winketh with his eye shall come to grief. 
Then let us go on and declare existent 
properties, and existent laws, and an exist- 
ent order of the universe—and stand God 
off, and let Him know that these self-ex- 
istent powers rival the splendor of His om- 
nipotence. 

I do not propose to pass from this word 
bara until we have seen the significance of 
the Darwinian conception of the term. A 
whale is desired. An absolute creation is 
not necessary to produce it!! Far out in this 
nameless sea of nameless stuff of some- 
what, an animated globule floats aimlessly. 
It feels the pang of hunger and wants a 
mouth; Bara grips the stuff out of which 
the wish is woven and appends a pucker on 
the forward end; the pangs of hunger are 
intensified, and the smaller pucker is taken 
off and a larger pucker is put on; and so 
pucker after pucker is taken away and 
larger ones put on until at last a mouth 
sufficiently large is put on so that a Jonah 
was taken in by it, and others. But at 
no point was an absolute creation necessary 
according to Natural Selection, to produce 
it. 

Then, you ask, If it be true, that God 
interposed, where do these learned doctors 
stand? They don’t stand anywhere: this 
rules them all out. And when I say this, 
I look up, and no star burns brighter in 
ecclesiastical skies than that of Chalmers, 
the divine orator, the learned philosopher 
and scientific enquirer, with his feet firm- 
ly implanted on truth’s unyielding rock, his 
priestly robes woven out of the sunbeams 
among which they were ever trailed, up- 
lifting his glowing hands to measure God’s 
heavens, and grand like some stray visi- 
tant from a transfigured world; but grand- 
er still, when after his imagination had 
measured its flight against the flight of 
worlds, with sighing heart and excited 
breast, he flings himself back with pathetic 
repentence into the arms of the Primary 
Infinitude, crying, “Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God!” 
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Whatever is and is not God is the 
creature of God. Dare to demonstrate an 
existent substance of relation ere God 
created the heavens and the earth, and 
then it can be established that God was 
conditioned; and if conditioned, though 
eternal, He is limited; and as regards this 
limitation, He is finite; and as a resultant 
we have on hands the absurdity that God 
is an eternal finite; and the argument for 
an absolutely unconditioned God is cut to 
pieces. 

If a single entity existed apart from God 
before the fourth word of the first verse 
touched finite things into existence, then 
this is not the God our fathers worshipped, 
and before whom we have humbly bowed. 
An absolutely eternal and unconditioned 
God is the only God of prayer. I would 
not serve a conditioned God. He must be 
holy because He wills to be holy; just 
becaise He wills to be just; good be- 
cause He wills to be good; otherwise I 
have no love for Him. A goodness evolv- 
ed by necessity is no more worthy of 
esteem than the motion of planetary orbs; 
and where there is no moral esteem there 
can be no love and no worship. 

But before these worlds rolled, or star 
counted its silver beads in the cathedral of 
the infinite, or in wavelets of sunshine the 
light danced on their crested summits; 


ages before the gates of creation’s morn 
first turned upon their noiseless hinges— 
GOD stood alone—there was no Second 
other God—the world no more admitting 
of two Gods than of Two Suns—and 
poised on the strength of His own inherent 
majesty His mighty bosom, at the word of 
His power, discharged its contents of all 
that ever was, or ever should be; and 
worlds went out to take their places; and 
systems and clusters of systems began to 
roll about their common centers; and the 
greatest miracle ever traced on that blue 
page was when without a stroke He dis- 
posed the skies on high; and with fire 
eliminated from His own Triunity He set 
a world on conflagration that all the plan- 
ets will not exhaust in all their ceaseless 
clamors upon its effulgent energies, “God 
over all, in all, through all, blessed for- 
ever more”, 


The scheme for establishing Darwinian 
Evolution on Homology and Natural Se- 
lection has been proved to_be scientifically 
baseless and bankrupt. When God‘s pri- 
tal act “in beginning” as expressed in 
bara is recognized as having been one of 
Creation, it becomes clear that little help 
can be drawn from the series of creative 
acts in Genesis towards confirming or re- 
habilitating the bankrupt scheme. 


The Present Bible Famine in the Land* 


Rev. Davin JAMES BurrELL, D.D., LL.D., NEw Yorx City 


“Behold the day is come, saith the Lord 
God, that I will send a famine in the land; 
not a famine of bread nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord; and they shall wander from sea to 
sea, and from the North even to the East; 
they shall run to and fro and seek the 
word of the Lord and shall not find it”.— 
Amos viii. 11, 12. 

A Famine in the Land! The people 
knew, from many a sad experience, what 
that meant. Men and women haggard and 
hollow-eyed ; little children tugging at their 
mothers’ skirts and crying for bread; lean 
cattle lowing through the parched fields; 
the dead lying unburied in the streets! 

* Sermon preached October 17, 1909, in the Mar- 


ble Collegiate Church, on the occasion of the 1ooth 
Anniversary of the New York Bible Society. 


But men do not live by bread alone. The 
worst of famines is a “Famine of the 
Word”; and this was coming on apace in 
Israel. So long had the people ignored or 
disobeyed the Word of the Lord that they 
were now to have a bitter taste of going 
without it. They were to run to and fro 
seeking and not finding it. They were to 
“fall and rise not again” and die without it. 

But what is the application to these days? 
We are living in an age of Bibles. Bibles, 
Bibles everywhere! “We are living’’, they 
tell us, “in an age of Bible study”. We 
have indeed been studying the Bible from 
the outside so long that there ought to be 
a profound curiosity as to what is within 
it. An immense amount of study has been 
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expended on its environment and com- 
paratively little on its contents. Not a 
few so-called “Biblical experts’ have been 
teaching much about the Bible without 
teaching much that is either true or good 
about it. People have been stimulated to 
inquire as to its chronology and hypotheti- 
cal redactorship and historical setting, 
while the Book itself has to all intents and 
purposes been a closed book. Bibles, Bibles 
everywhere; and still a Famine of the 
Word! 

One of our college professors in a re- 
cent Review article makes it quite clear 
that many candidates for admission to our 
advanced institutions of learning are as 
ignorant of the truths revealed in the 
Scriptures as if there were no Scriptures 
at all. The Romans had a proverb, Esu- 
riunt in popina; that is, “They starve in a 
bake-shop”. Bibles, Bibles, on every hand; 
cheap and common, disregarded and dust- 
covered! Bibles enough; but who cares? 
If it be true, as the mischievous critics have 
been saying, that they contain chiefly myths 
and fables, fakes and forgeries, why should 
anybody care to search further? The anti- 
biblical “expert” has done for his Bible 
what Joab did for Abner—has uttered a 
greeting in honeyed phrases while in the 
very act of cutting the vitals out of it. And 
the people who have been taken up in the 
lips of these talkers have carried the argu- 
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ment to its logical end and given their 
Bible a good letting alone. Hence the ig- 
norance which prevails in many quarters 
as to its life-giving truths. An age of 
Bibles! An age of Bible study! And an 
age of Bible ignorance! 


Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards do shrink; 
Water, water everywhere; 
And not a drop to drink! 


Of what value is the bake-shop if every 
loaf is labelled, “This is not bread”, and 
the people are prevailed upon to refrain 
from eating it? Of what value is the 
Bible if there be no inspiration and only 
a mere modicum of truth in it? There is 
no appeal in a volume that is exploited as 
such a mingled tissue of truth and false- 
hood that no man can believe it. 

What is the result? The love of the 
Scripture has vanished out of many homes, 
many churches and many lives. For these 
there are no voices from Heaven, no clear 
visions of truth. Blot out the Bible and 
“the sun goeth down at noon and the 
earth is darkened in the clear day”. 

It is the expected, therefore, that has 
happened. In quarters where the Scrip- 
tures are discredited and the Famine of 
the Word prevails, there are three lament- 
able complaints; and all are traceable to a 
common source. 


Inadequate Supply of Candidates 


for the Ministry 


Let there be no misapprehension at this 
point. In many, many churches and com- 
munities the Bible is revered; and in these 
you will not hear the complaint referred 
to. In theological seminaries where the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity are 
loyally maintained there is no lack of stu- 
dents. The President of oue of our “fresh 
water” colleges—thank God there are many 
of these where rationalism has not under- 
mined the foundations of faith—in a recent 
letter says: “Of the eighteen young men 
who graduated at our last commencement, 
no less than fourteen are now in training 
for the ministry of Christ’. 

But in other quarters the complaint is 
Jamentably true. A minister in one of the 


leading denominations in New England— 
which has long been the camping ground of 
the liberals—writes: ‘We are coming to 
see more and more clearly the seriousness 
of the problem relative to the Christian 
ministry. New England is sending practi- 
cally no men into the ministry. Last year 
there were but sixty young men in the 
Baptist Churches of Massachusetts who 
were regular students with the pulpit in 
view”. 

How shall this condition of things be ac- 
counted for? It is frequently referred to 
the fact that “the salaries of ministers are 
so small”. Is this the reason? If so, it is 
the first time in the history of the Christian 
Church when the supply of its pulpit was 
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epenly and avowedly dominated by the 
question of dollars and cents. Has the 
spirit of self-denial so utterly forsaken the 
followers of Christ who said, ‘“Provide no 
silver nor scrip for your journey’? No 


such aspersion as this has been put upon’ 


the ministry since the days of Simon Ma- 
gus. I, for one, do not believe it. The al- 
chemists used to say that a loadstone, when 
rubbed with garlic, lost its power. The 
touch of avarice on the commission of the 
Christian ministry would have a like effect 
upon it. But the source of the difficulty 
lies deeper and goes further than the con- 
sideration of a sordid quid pro quo. 

If we would discover the real reason for 
the lack of candidates we must go back to 
the original source of supply. The ranks 
of the ministry are recruited from the 
youth who issue from our institutions of 
learning. Have these institutions been 
loyal or otherwise to the Scriptures during 
the last forty years, while the new gener- 
ation of young men has been growing up? 

In many of our public schools, and par- 
ticularly in those of our larger cities, the 
Bible has, within the period indicated, been 
wholly ruled out. For reasons, chiefly poli- 
tical, the one text-book which is acknowl- 
edged to have had more influence in his- 
tory than any or possibly all others in uni- 
versal literature, has been discriminated 
against as unworthy of a place in the cur- 
riculum of learning! So far as the author- 
ities have been able to accomplish it, the 
generation risen up in the last foty years 
has graduated from many of our public 
schools with as little information of the 
Bible as if the world had been without it. 

On graduating from the public schools 
those who have desired to pursue their 
education further have gone to colleges 
and universities, in some of which the 
Bible is wholly tabooed, in others where 
its truth is constantly impugned. The 
chairs of Science and Philosophy in most 
of our State universities and in many other 
institutions which were originally endowed 
by Chrstian men are filled by professors 
“made in Germany” and drenched with 
Rationalism. To such teachers we are in- 
debted for an entirely new list of defini- 
tions of moral and religious things. God 
is defined to be “law”, “energy”, “a mul- 


tiplicity of infinities”, an impersonal some- 
thing or other which has not the semblance 
of the ghost of a god. Man is defined to 
be the ultimate product of the calm oper- 
ation of natural laws. Life is defined to 
be “a definite combination of heterogen- 
eous changes both simultaneous and suc- 
cessive in correspondence with external 
co-existences and sequences”. Brain is 
prosphorous, and thought is the result of 
atomic friction. Religious experience 
is a succession of physical spasms. Sin is 
a disease of the nerves to be cured by 
materia medica; and Heaven is a dream. 
The President-emeritus of Unitarian Har- 
vard gives us five feet of the best books 
and the Bible is not among them. Yale 
teaches that the Bible is worth reading as 
a book among books, but must by no 
means be regarded as reliable. The man 
in charge of the Biblical instruction in 
Princeton College does not believe in the 
trustworthiness of the Bible; and the pul- 
pit of that institution is not infrequently 
occupied by preachers who deny the sig- 
nificance of the fundamental truths of the 


Word of God.* 


And there are theological seminaries, 
some of them avowedly evangelical, where 
a like course of instruction is given. The 
Bible is in the curriculum; but only to be 
torn asunder as an unbelievable book. Its 
doctrines, resting on divine authority, are 
supplanted by dogmas resting on the inner 
consciousness or infallible Ego of the pro- 
fessors who advocate them. The doctrine 
of the virgin-birth of Christ is denied by 
those who are in solemn covenant to main- 
tain it. The doctrine of Regeneration, 
which is set forth in the teachings of Jesus 
as a revolutionary change in the entire 
constitution, is reduced to turning over a 
new leaf. The doctrine of the Atonement 
is declared to be a splendid illustration of 
altruism on the part of a tremendously 
good man. The doctrine of Immortality 
is a matter of scientific investigation to be 
ultimately determined by the evidence of 
the physical senses. The Resurrection of 


*TIf Christian parents would take pains to in- 
form themselves of the attitude of some of our 
popular Colleges toward Christianity as taught in 
the Scriptures, they would hesitate a long while 
before committing their sons and daughters te 
such dangerous tutelage. 
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the body is a figure of speech. Miracles 
are impossible in the necessity of the case, 
since all things are governed by inviolable 
law. Justification is a mere bracing up. 
Sanctification is ethical culture; and the 
Judgment is “going on every day”. Such 
are the dogmas of men as taught in some 
of our theological seminaries in subversion 
of the doctrines of God. 

Is it any wonder under such circumstances 
that the supply of candidates for the min- 
istry has fallen off? What incentive is 
there for a youth to go into the ministry if 
these things are so? What is there for 
him to preach? Shall he preach faith, 
when he has been taught to doubt the 
truth of everything that lies beyond the 
circumscription of his finger tips? Shall 
he preach doubt, when he knows that every 
man feels as Goethe did, who wrote, “lf 
you believe anything, for God’s sake tell 
me; but withhold your doubts. I have 
doubts enough of my own!” Shall he 
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The complaint is by no means universal. 
There are multitudes of Churches where 
the truths of Scripture are upheld, and 
“the old-time religion’ is faithfully 
preached; and rarely, if ever, will you hear 
their pastors asking with a lamentable 
voice, “Why do not the people come to 
Church?” The words of Priscilla to John 
Alden, when he made a proposal for his 
friend, \are appropriate at this point, 
“Speak for yourself, John”. I know of no 
lack of worshippers in Churches where the 
people listen to the faithful preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

But there is abundant ground for this 
complaint in communities where the Gos- 
pel has been abandoned for “new thought”. 
How could it be otherwise? The problem 
of Church attendance must be solved, like 
all other problems, by the universal law 
of demand and supply. 

As to the demand. The deepest long- 
ing in the heart of the average man is for 
the religion of Christ. There are three 
questions that throb for an answer in all 
hearts. The first is, “What shall I do to 
be saved?” and the answer is found in the 
great salvation set forth in the Word cf 


preach Repentance? Repentance from 
what? From a nervous disease for which 
a physician should be called in? Shall he 
preach Salvation? Salvation from what 
and to what? Shall he preach Christ? 
Why not Plato as well, or Marcus Aurel- 
ius, or Epictetus or any other good man? 
Nay, there is practically nothing left for 
him to preach. If he runs he must needs 
run like Ahimaaz without a message; and 
life is too short for that. 

lf the things alleged against the doctrines 
of Holy Writ are true, a young man with 
a life of promise and ambition before him 
would be a fool to enter the ministry. Let 
him rather go into the practice of law or 
medicine, where there is something doing. 
Let hin rather make an honest living with 
a hoe or a plane than to put on canonicals 
to preach honest infidelity, on the one hand, 
or to prostitute his powers on the other by 
advocating what is not so. 


The Second Complaint is the Falling off in Church Attendance 


God. The second is, How may I be the 
best possible man?” and the answer is 
found in the doctrine of Sanctification, by 
the Word and through the Spirit, in the 
imitation of Christ. The third is, “How 
shall I make my life tell?” and the answer 
is found in the great doctrine of Service, 
which the Scriptures set forth, in the set- 
ting up of the Kingdom of God. 

As to the supply. There are Churches 
where every one of these questions is sys- 
tematically evaded. And empty pews is 
the logical response to an empty pulpit. 
“T, if I be lifted up”, said Christ, “will 
draw all men unto me’. Christ—and 
there is no Christ but the Christ of the 
Scriptures—is the great magnet, the draw- 
ing power of the Church. “We must make 
our service more attractive”, they say, “if 
we would get the people to attend it; so 
let us have the hurdy-gurdy and the ster- 
eopticon and sacred concerts. Attractions! 
More attractions! You must catch your 
hare before you cook it’’! 

And the result? The Church bell rings 
and the passerby hears it, saying, “Come, 
come, hear what a minister of Christ has 
to say about the great verities of the spir- 
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itual life! Come hear what a man who 
professes to have learned the Scriptures 
has to say on divine authority as to the 
great problems of eternity! Come hear 
how to be saved from the shame and power 
and penalty of sin!” The man enters, and 
what does he hear? Music, beautiful rhet- 
oric, empty nothings. He listens to a dis- 
quisition on some non-committal theme, 
which is wholly safe for a preacher with- 
out convictions as to spiritual truth. No 


Christ! No Cross! No Scripture! No 
authority for anything but ipse dixit! A 
beautiful sermon of non-essentials! And 


the man goes away disappointed. The 
next time the Church bell rings he answers, 
“You can’t fool me; I have been there!” 
And he passes by on the other side, And 
why, I pray you, shouldn’t he? I have seen 
an advertisement reading thus: “If the 
druggist says ‘We haven’t Brown’s soap; but 
here is something just as good’, don’t take 
it! Go somewhere else”. The Church is 
in business; and Church attendance is con- 
trolled by business principles. The man 
who drops in wants the Gospel; nothing 


else will answer; and he can not be ex- 
pected to continue dropping in unless he 
gets it. 

There is nothing greater than to be a 
preacher of the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. We have the best thing in the 
world to offer to the people; and every 
soul needs it. To preach Science is to 
Preach something which the hearer can 
usually get better and cheaper in some 
near-by lecture hall. To preach Politics 
is to preach something which the hearer 
can find every morning in his newspaper. 
To offer music and moving pictures is to 
enter into hopeless competition with the 
vaudeville shows. But the Gospel! Ah, 
there is our coin of vantage! Why should 
we resort to adventitious attractions when 
in this we have a monopoly? Our minis- 
try is the greatest “combine” in the world. 
It drives all competitors to the wall. The 
Church is the trust of all trusts. It fur- 
nishes the Gospel as set forth in the in- 
spired Word on such terms that nobody 
else can compete with it, 


Ill. The Third Complaint 


A business corporation is pronounced in- 
solvent when its liabilities exceed its as- 
sets. On reaching that point it might as 
well go out of business, unless it is pre- 
pared to recover lost ground by changing 
its methods. 

The liabilities of the Church are im- 
mense. It is under obligation to furnish 
the Gospel to all men. Its ministers are 
bound to preach the Word even to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth, until the last 
man shall have heard it. Paul says, “I 
am debtor both to the Greeks and the Bar- 
barians, both to the wisé and the unwise; 
so, as much as in me is, I am ready to 
preach the gospel to you”. So much for 
the Church’s liabilities. 

Its assets are all reduced to one: the 
Oracles of God. These are its one great 
asset. It is the sole depository of the 
Scriptures as the means of salvation for 
all the children of men. 

It follows that wherever there is a 
Church that has lost its confidence in the 
Scriptures, so that it can no longer base its 
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teaching on divine authority, it is practi- 
cally bankrupt. Its liabilities are immense 
and its sole asset is gone Its paper goes 
to protest. It may as well close its doors 
and go out of business, for there is noth- 
ing to do. “Othello’s occupation is gone”. 
It is like a commercial traveller who has 
lost his case of samples; he has nothing 
left but talk to travel on. 

In Churches where this condition of 
things has come to pass you will find that 
there are no Revivals; and few if any real 
conversions to Christ. All the great revi- 
vals of history have been founded on the 
preaching of the Word. The great revival 
at the Water Gate, in the time of Nehe- 
miah, marked by a general repentance, the 
keeping of the Passover and a renewal of 
the Covenant, resulted from the fact that 
“the people gathered themselves together 
as one man to hear the reading of the 
Book of the Law”. The great revival in 
the reign of Josiah was the outcome of 
the finding of the dust-covered Bible in a 
storeroom of the Temple, which was read 
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before the people with such effect that they 
rent their garments in token of repentance 
and renewed their loyalty to their ancestral 
faith. The great revival at Pentecost was 
due to the Preaching of Peter, who in a 
historic resume of the Scriptures showed 
the people how they had rejected the 
Christ, whereupon they were pricked to 
the heart and cried, “Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” so that thousands were 
gathered into the Church in a single day. 
There are no revivals in Bibleless churches. 
And there are no successful evangelists who 
do not preach the Word and who, back of 
their preaching, do not confidently believe 
it. In my last interview with Mr. Moody 
in my study he laid his hand upon the 
Bible and said, “O my brother, let us be 
faithful to the preaching of the old Book 
and the old-fashioned doctrine of the sav- 
‘ing power of the blood!” There is no 
power in Christianity without the Book; 
and there is no power in a religion without 
the blood that “cleanseth from all sin”. 

And further, wherever the Bible has lost 
its grip on the heart and conscience of the 
Church, you will find little or no sustain- 
ing interest in Missions. The two great 
words of the Gospel are “Come” and 
“Go”; and where there is no come there is 
no go. Our Lord said, “As the Father 
sent me, so have I sent you”. What for? 
“To seek and to save!” But the commis- 
sion loses its power where there is nothing 
to go for. 

Do I mean to say that there are no City 
Missions sustained by people who discredit 
the Word? There are “social settle- 
ments”, where the Bible is ruled out, where 
the free-lunch counter is substituted for 
free grace and the swimming bath for sal- 
vation. But the game is scarcely worth 
the candle. What avails it to feed and 
clothe and shelter a man and send him out 
unsaved into eternity? For what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? 

Home Missions? Yes; but what for? 
The lapsed masses on our frontier are 
filled with an immeasurable longing for the 
old Gospel that was preached to them in 
the village churches long ago. Send out 
your Bibleless missionaries; and they will 
answer their cry for bread by giving them 
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a stone. Teach them your “new thought” 
and your sociology; and what shall they 
have ultimately to show for it? 

Foreign Missions? Certainly. Send out 
to India your candidates who have rejected 
the Inspiration of the Scriptures and the 
Virgin-birth of Jesus: and then observe 
how, as time passes, the people refuse to 
stand sponsor for your men who run with- 
out a message. It is because they reason 
to the end of your argument that they 
withhold their financial support from your 
Board, leaving it to go about like an ori- 
ental beggar with a gourd about his neck 
pleading for “pennies for the love of God”. 

The missionary who goes to the regions 
beyond must carry the message of the 
Word or no message at all. Ours in an 
exclusive Gospel, and never more so than 
when it is presented to the pagan mind. 
There is only one God, to wit, Our Father; 
and all others whatsoever are false gods. 
There is only one Christ, and He has no 
peers; for there is none other name given 
under heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved. And among all the sacred 
books of the world there is only one Book 
“written by holy men as they were moved 
by the Spirit of God”. This is what our 
missionaries are sent to preach; and the 
missionary who preaches otherwise is a 
failure because he merely beats the air. 


If I have given the impression that the 
Church generally is suffering from this 
Famine of the Word I have greatly missed 
my purpose. For I believe that the Church 
generally is loyal to the Book and loyal to 
the great doctrines contained in it. Ihave 
spoken not of a theory, but of a condition 
which in some quarters is an indisputable 
fact. I have spoken plainly, but truthfully, 
because I believe the occasion reqttires it. 

The remedy is plain. It does not. lie 
within the power of any man to reform the 
decadent Churches or to make his influ- 
ence felt around the whole horizon of reli- 
gious life; but it does devolve on every 
true follower of Christ to make his influ- 
ence felt as far as possible. Let those who 
stand by the old landmarks of truth and 
righteousness meet their personal obliga- 
tions. “If every one would look for his 
own reformation, how easy it would be to 
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reform the nation’. The Church is made 
up of units; and its character is deter- 
mined by the character of the units that 
constitute it. One man is of himself an 
insignificant factor in the solution of a 
great problem; but “one man with God is 
a majority”. Let me see to it that I, my- 
self,am true to my religion. Let me refuse 


to support by any jot or tittle of influence 
any Church or pulpit that undermines the 
foundations of my faith. Above all that, 
let me be true to the Scriptures, which I 
have received to be my infallible rule of 
faith and practice. 

Back to the Bible! Let us be steadfast 
in our loyalty to the Word of God. 


“ Crisis in Methodism 


”’: Is There a Crisis ?* 


Rev. WILLIAM HENRY Burns, D.D., Cuicaco, ILL. 


INTRODUCTORY : 


MetnHopist STANDARDS OF DOocCTRINE.— 
In the Methodist Review of March-April, 
1907, there is an article with the title: ‘“Do 
We Need a Methodist Creed”? The writer 
evidently thinks we need one badly—a 
new up-to-date creed. He says: “Wesley 
was not a great theologian,” and then, af- 
ter some expression of the views of those 
who want a change, he exclaims: “Here, 
then, is the anomaly; a great church with- 
out a creed of its own”. An “anomaly” in- 
deed, if true, that our great Methodist 
Church, whose founder was not “a great 
theologian’, and whose followers were so 
barren in thought, as not to be able to 
form a creed of their own, should find that, 
after a hundred years or more, the doc- 
trines for which Wesley contended had be- 
come to some extent the creed of Chris- 
tendom. 

Wesley was potentially a great theo- 
logian. He did not use the a priori meth- 
od, so often used in theology, but anti- 


* The author of this article is a leading Metho- 
dist divine in Chicago. From 1891 to 1897 he was 
Presiding Elder of the Chicago district. He has 
been from the beginning an active member of the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Branch of the 
Bible League. 

The article is part of a paper read recently at 
the Rock River Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. It makes clear to demonstration the 
fact that there is a “Crisis in Methodism’. The 
entire paper has been printed in pamphlet form 
(92 pages) by “‘The Christian Witness Co.”, of 
Chicago and Boston, and can be furnished at 15 
cents a single copy or 10 copies for $1.00. 

The pamphlet covers thoroughly the ground of 
present controversy in_the Methodist Church, as 
will be seen by its Contents: I. Introductory. 
II. Doctrines, Revoked, Altered, Changed or Add- 
ed. III. The New Cosmical- Liberalistic Theology. 
IV. Contribufing Causes. Watchman, What of 
the Night? VI. Honest, UP Natevee Peace. It 
makes clear whither that Church is drifting. 
ony Methodist should read it and—heed it/— 

itor. 
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quated in other departments of knowledge. 
He did not begin with “reasonable as- 
sumptions”, but with what he found of 
fact and doctrine in the Scriptures; what 
commended itself to him, in the common 
belief of the church; and what actually 
took place in himself, and before his eyes 
in the great revival which flowed about 
him wherever he went—a hot lava river of 
spiritual life. He never attempted to put 
his doctrines which appear in his numerous 
writings in systematic form. He left that 
for Richard Watson to accomplish. 


That the General Conferences of 1808, 
1832 and 1904 thougt we had something 
as good as a creed is certain, for we find 
that by their action the REsTRIcTIVE RULE, 
which ptovides for and acknowledges a 
creed, is incorporated in our Discipline. 
This Restrictive Rule was first adopted by 
the General Conference of 1808. The 
General Conference of 1832 made this 
Rule like the law of the Medes and Persians, 
unalterable, by striking out the former 
proviso at the close of the Restrictive 
Rules, and _ substituting the following: 
“Provided, nevertheless, that upon con- 
current recommendation of three-fourths 
of all the members of the several confer- 
ences who shall be present and vote om 
such recommendations, then a majority of 
two-thirds of the ’Genéral Conferences 
succeeding shall suffice to alter any of the 
above restrictions excepting the first arti- 
cle’. 

This immutable prohibition measure, 
the chief cornerstone of the constitution of 
our church, is, to wit: 
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RESTRICTIVE RULE [Para. 
Dis.].— 

“The General Conference shall not re- 
voke, alter nor change our Articles of Re- 
ligion, nor establish any new standards or 
rules of doctrine contrary to our present 
existing and established standards of doc- 
trine”’. 

Tue ARTICLES oF RELicion referred to 
in the foregoing rule were originally pre- 
pared by Mr. Wesley, who reduced the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of Eng- 
land to our twenty-five, changing them to 
conform to his own views and that of his 
adherents. He printed them in the “Sun- 
day Service’, which he sent over to 
America in 1784. They were incorporated 
into the body of the Discipline in 1790. 
These Articles stand among us a3 undis- 
puted authorized standards of doctrine; 
but the question is often raised as to what, 
in addition to these Articles of Religion, 
constitute our “present, existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine”. 

Dr. Tyerman tells us that Mr. Wesley 
published in 1746 a volume, the “first of 
the four volumes of sermons, which, with 
the Notes on the New Testament, were 
afterward constituted the perpetual stand- 
ards of Methodist Theology’. These 
standards were afterwards incorporated in 
the “DEED OF SETTLEMENT” of the 
British Chapels, and are a legal barrier to 
all change. 

CONFERENCES AND Doctrines.—At the 
first conference of the preachers in Amer- 
ica, held in Philadelphia in 1773, “the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Methodists”, as 
recorded in the English Minutes, which in- 
cluded these legal standards, were ac- 
knowledged to be “the sole rule of their 
conduct”. They “determined” at the con- 
ference of 1781, “after mature considera- 
tion, to preach the old Methodist doctrine 
and strictly enforce the Discipline as con- 
tained* in the notes, sermons, and minutes 
published by Mr. Wesley”. During the 
conference of 1784 they formally agreed to 
receive such European preachers as might 
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* Bishop Taggart says: “The same standards 
(Notes, Sermons and Minutes) are nominated in 
the chapel deeds which were directed to be drawn 
ee the action of the American Conference in 
1780”. 


be recommended by Mr. Wesley, provided 
they would be subject to the American 
conference, preach the doctrine taught in 
the four volumes of sermons and notes on 
the New Testament, keep the circuits they 
were appointed to” and follow the direc- 
tion of the London and American minutes. 

Tue ESTABLISHED STANDARDS OF Doc- 
TRINE.—As Wesley’s Notes on the New 
Testament and his fifty-two sermons were 
the legal basis of the “old Methodist doc- 
trine” in England, and had been recognized 
at the initial conferences in 1773 and 1781, 
and then in 1784 at the conference that 
met on April 3oth, as containing the doc- 
trine to be taught, it is safe to assume that 
at the Christmas Conference, or conven- 
tion, of the same years, as no mention ts 
made of any change as to doctrines, or 
standards of doctrine, that these works of 
Wesley still remained in force, and were 
in the minds of the members of the 
Christmas Conference as such. That the 
Articles of Religion subsequently adopted 
were not intended to supersede Wesley’s 
notes and sermons is made probable by the 
insertion in the restrictive rule of the 
words “present existing and established 
standards of doctrine’. They have been 
generally regarded as the standards refer- 
red to up to this time. Bishop C. W. 
Smith, who is quite an authority, says that 
they “are understood to constitute our 
doctrinal standards referred to in the con- 
stitution”. 

Bishop Baker* [p. 163] tells us that “Us- 
age and general consent would probably 
designate Mr. Wesley’s sermons, and his 
notes on the New Testament, and Wat- 
son Theological Institutes” as “our estab- 
lished standards of doctrine”. 

Dr. Tigert, of the M. E. Church South, 
was inclined to regard the “Doctrinal 
Tracts and Sections” inserted in the Dis- 
ciples up to 1808, as the standards; but 
they are not mentioned anywhere else as a 
basis of doctrine, and are not of such a 
nature as one would suppose would fit them 
to be such. 

We need not wonder at Baker including 
“Watson’s Institutes’, for they were in 
existence before 1832, when the Restrictive 


* “Baker on the Discipline’. 
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Rule was riveted into the constitution, and 
if not legal they have become “the moral 
and scientific standards of Methodism”. 

The most important consideration, how- 
ever, in this relation is not as to the doc- 
uments in which these doctrines are 
found, but the undisputed fact that these 
doctrines were well defined at the time of 
the conference of 1808, and accepted with- 
out controversy; and that they lie imbed- 
ded in the literature of that time, includ- 
ing the hymns, and also the tracts printed 
in the Discipline of 1808, as well as in 
all our literature until recent times. If 
any controversy should arise as to docu- 
ments, the literature of the times can be 
appealed to to determine the doctrines. 

The “Erroneous and strange doctrines” 
of the Discipline are not simply those that 
may be considered contrary to the Script- 
ures, or the present belief of a few of our 
people who may claim to represent the 
scholarship, nor even a majority of the 
whole church; but all doctrines that are 
contrary to such as are contained in our 
Articles of Religion, or are referred to by 
the words of the constitutional law of our 
church as “established standards of doc- 
trine’’. 

It is well to keep in mind that while 
this Restrictive Rule will not permit any 
one, or any authority, or body, even the 
General Conference, to revoke, alter or 
change our Articles of Religion, or to es- 
tablish any new standards, or rules of doc- 
trine, the Rule itself cannot be altered or 
done away with. It is a perpetual legal 
barrier against all change. To alter it, or 
rescind it, would be denominational sui- 
cide, 


This Rule, then, will be in all, we may 
say, our landmark. 

We will confine ourselves as to docu- 
ments to the Articles of Religion and, in 
compliance with “usage and general con- 
sent”, to Wesley’s notes of the New Testa- 
ment and his fifty-two sermons and Wat- 
son’s Theological Institutes. 

Having said this much respecting the 
Rule and its standards of doctrine, we will 
consider two questions mainly, viz: 

FIRST QUESTION.—Are we, as Meth- 
odists, in harmony with our established 
standards of doctrine? 


SECOND QUESTION.—If not, which 
way are we tending? Not how far have 
we gone; but which way are we going? 

In attempting to answer the questions 
we will refer to the writings of various 
persons prominent among us; to A. F, 
Kirkpatrick, Marcus Dods and James Seth, 
whose books have been inserted in our 
Conference Course of Study; but will give 
special attention to the “System of Chris- 
tian Doctrine”, a volume of 635 pages, by 
Professor H. C. Sheldon, of Boston Uni- 
versity. It is published by our Book Con- 
cern; is used as a text-book in our theo- 
ological school in Boston; is supposed to 
be in harmony with the new theological 
thought of the day, and is now placed in 
each of the first two years of the Confer- 
ence Course. 

That the work is intended to introduce a 
wide departure from the historical doc- 
trinal attitude of our church is suggested 
by the author’s frankly telling us in his pref- 
ace, that he is not deterred “from giving 
hospitality to relatively new views”, “from 
freeing” his mind or departing from the 
“traditional basis’. 

In fact, about the time the book was 
written he claimed in a periodical that we 
as a church had changed as to our con- 
ception of the Bible, original sin, the per- 
son and work of Christ and Christian per- 
fection. 

Possibly many would question his 
claim. It may be, however, that a greater 
change has occurred than has generally 
been supposed. The Unitarian movement 
in the Congregational churches in New 
England was rapid and general more than 
fifty years ago. It was a surprise. 

Our religious views should be “studied 
as one would take soundings at sea. The 
measurement of one place is no guaran- 
tee of the depth of another”, nor of to-day 
what it was yesterday. 

Our task is difficult, but relieved some- 
what by the fact that our established stand- 
ards of rules of doctrine are brief, for the 
most part definite and beyond contro- 
versy. 

We will keep these established stand- 
ards of doctrine before us while we now 
consider in detail the new doctrines which 
we believe are not in harmony with them. 
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Doctrines Revoked, Altered, Changed or Added 
The Doctrines Concerning God 


The Fundamental Doctrine of Trinity 


Our ESTABLISHED STANDARDS OF Doc- 
TRINE SAY :— 
Article I, Of faith in the Holy Trinity: 


“There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting without body or parts, of in- 
finite power, wisdom and goodness; the 
maker and preserver of all things, visible 
and invisible. And in unity of this God- 
head there are three persons, of one sub- 
stance, power and eternity—the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost’. 


Tue New TEACHING.—Professor Shel- 
don, after considerable discussion under 
the head of “Trinitarian Distinctions”, in- 
troduces what we suppose is intended for 
a new creed, as follows [pp. 226-227]: 


“From the foregoing it follows that an 
intelligible statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is essentially comprised in a for- 
mula like this: Corresponding to the three- 
fold manifestations of Father, Son and 
Spirit, there subsist in the Godhead, in a 
certain logical order, eternal and necessary 
distinctions which enter into the Divine 
consciosness and determine the perfection 
of the Divine life”. 


He thinks this is as much as should be 
said; less would be insufficient. Observe, 
he leaves out the two controversial phrases 
of the centuries found in our First Article 
of Religion, namely the words, same sub- 
stance’ and “three persons’—the two 


great barriers which have withstood heresy 
during all the centuries until now. In 
leaving out these words he not only shows 
his hospitality towards the Arans, who 
denied the absolute Deity of Christ, but 
the Sabellians, who denied His personality 
and that of the Spirit. 

The first article of the new theology 
ought to be acceptable to almost any Un- 
itarian convention, though the author pro- 
fesses to reject both Arianism and Sabel- , 
lianism. 

There are Unitarians who would net 
hesitate to include more in their state- 
ments regarding the Trinity than this au- 
thor does. 

Our Standard Catechism asks the ques- 
tion: “What do we understand by the 
Trinity’? and the answer is: “That God 
reveals Himself to us in the Scriptures as 
the Father, the Son and Holy Ghost”. No 
Sabellian-Unitarian would hesitate to give 
that answer. 

For instance, in explaining the Logos 
Doctrine, Dr. Sears, a distinguished Uni- 
tarian, said: 

“Tt affirms an essential distinction in thedi- 
vine nature of Father and Son that these 
are not merely modes of manifestation in 


time, but were in the beginning and there- 
fore timeless and eternal’. 


The Person and Deity of Jesus Christ 


THE ESTABLISHED STANDARDS OF Doc- 
TRINE SAY: 


Article II. Of The Word or Son of 
God Who Was Made Very Man: 


“The Son, who is the Word of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, of one 
substance with the Father, took man’s na- 
ture in the womb of the blessed Virgin; 
so that two whole and perfect natures 
that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, 
were joined together in one person, never 
to be divided”. * * * 


Wesley (Notes, p. 226): 


After quoting “that all men may honor 
the Son even as they honor the Father”: 
“This demonstrates the equality of the 
Son with the Father’. Referring to the 
passage (p. 257), “The Father is greater 
than I’: “As He was man. As 
neither greater nor less than the other”. 


New  TeEaAcHING.—Professor Sheldon 
denies all this; asserts the subordination 
of the Son and Spirit, and says: “The 
Bible does not assert this strict equality 
with the Father. A certain pre-eminence 
is assigned to the Father”. He claims that 
Christ declared Himself “less than the 
Father”. He uses the word divinity in 
connection with Christ often, but never 
the word Deity; the difference between the 
two words, as Miner Raymond shows, be- 
ing between a God and the God; and is, he 
says: “Another resort of the human mind 
to avoid the difficulties of the Trinity”. 

Doctor Terry, professor of Christian 
Doctrine in Garrett Biblical Institute, in 
his book,* “Biblical Dogmatics”, which he 
uses as a text-book in his classes, and . 
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which is placed in the Rock River Con- 
ference Course for Post-Graduates, shows 
the same Arian tendencies when he speaks 
of the fourth gospel (p. 281) “containing 
the most positive assertions of this subor- 
dination” of Jesus Christ. He has been 
severely criticised for writing an article on 
the “Shortcomings of Christ”. 

Dr. Sears says: “Arius calls Him 
(Jesus) God is a subordinate sense, and 
worthy of Divine honors. * * * this was 
the very doctrine of Paganism”. The Uni- 
tarian Magazine contains this: “The 
equality of the Son with the Father appears 
in the formula of baptism given by Christ 
to His disciples’. And this: “Our second 
point is, the appellation Son of God, as 
applied to Jesus Christ, denotes equality 
with God”. 

Thus, you see, that there are Unitari- 
ans who claim His equality with the 


The False Teachings 


CHRISTOLOGICAL SPECULATION.—This is a 
bottomless German Christological specula- 
tion founded upon one word Kenosis—a 
word of doubtful meaning. According to 
the canons of criticism one word or pas- 
sage is of no force; but, as the critics 
think this gives them something to stand 
on, they use it, and build on it, this meta- 
physical subtlety, claiming that our Lord 
so completely emptied Himself of His 
Deity that he became a mere man in intelli- 
gence—an illiterate man at that. How He 
could be only a man in that sense, and 
yet have in Him the fullness of the God- 
head bodily, is a mystery they have never 
solved—a mystery greater than that of the 
Trinity. It is one of the new teachings of 
higher criticism and is used to weaken or 
destroy Christ’s authority as a teacher, as 
it is obvious that He confirms what they 
call the traditional view of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Sheldon devotes sixteen pages to a dis- 
cussion of this Christological doctrine, the 


* Professor Terry’s ‘Biblical Dogmatics” has 
been put into the Swedish Conference Course, 
much to the distress of these loyal Methodists, 
who will doubtless protest against its continuance, 
as they, to a man, believe the historic doctrines of 
our church and do not wish to adopt the Unitarian 
or Universalist Eschatological doctrines nor any 
other liberalistic teaching, contrary to Methodist 
standards. 


Father, while we have Methodists teach- 
ing that He is not equal, but subordinate. 

Dr. E. H. Sears, editor of the monthly 
Unitarian Magazine, while dissenting from 
the Tri-personality in the God-head, speaks 
with great earnestness on the practical val- 
ue of the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. 
“This”, he said, “made Methodism a sav- 
ing and regenerating power while the 
other churches lay high and dry on the 
sands of faith alone. 

If that is true, and who doubts it? where 
will Methodism lie when the Deity of 
Christ will have fully ceased to be of 
practical value, and faith in that vitalizing 
doctrine will be but a memory? Will she 
not lie “high and dry on the sands” also? 
There are many within her pale and with- 
out her borders who maintain that the 
waters of her spiritual life are already 
subsiding. 


regarding the Kenosis 


aim of which is to secure, he tells us, “a 


unified view of Christ’s person by bringing 
the Divine down to the plane and measure 
of humanity”. In the end he leaves the stu- 
dent, as he often does, with his head wrap- 
ped in a “theological fog”. He claims (pp. 
341-342 that “His (Christ’s) knowledge 
even at the stage of manhood was not un- 
bounded”. God-man and yet not omnis- 
cient? Strange! 

A Low, Assurp View.—If, as he says 
(p. 351), “There is absolutely no occasion 
to imagine the Divine to have been LOCALLY 
CONFINED” in the “humanity of Christ”, 
why is there any occasion for confining the 
Divine intelligence within the bounds of 
man’s ignorance? These few lines of Shel- 
don give us a wonderful insight into his be- 
lief in regard to Christ’s relation to God 
when we connect what he says in them with 
his evolutionary theories and his pantheistic 
tendencies. Certainly his thought of the 
“divine” not being locally confined in Christ 
does not harmonize with the Scripture that 
speaks of all fullness dwelling in Him. We 
think only feeble souls can be satisfied with 
such teachings. The true Christian soul 
wants a Christ who embodies even in the 
days of His humiliation not only a touch 
of God, but a Christ in whom the whole 
circle of Divine perfection shines. 
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In the appendix of a book by Dr. Terry, 
“Moses and the Prophets”, there appear the 
views of several prominent men, most of 
whom assume that Christ was as ignorant 
of science, history and scripture as His 
contemporaries. In that symposium Dr. 
Bashford,* now bishop, among other things 
says: “Upon the other hand, the questions 
which now agitate the higher critics in re- 
gard to the date and authorship of certain 
books of the Old Testament apparently 
were not present in the thought of Christ 
or of the Jews”. What is there to indicate 
that? 

Rev. C. J. Little, D.D., President of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, discusses the sub- 
ject at length, and makes this startling 
statement: “There is little to show that 
Jesus knew the Old Testament thoroughly, 
or that He was thoroughly acquainted with 
any one book”. My! My! But read this: 
“He said, ‘not that which goeth into a man 
defileth him; it goeth out into the draught’, 
this is not true; it may and often does 
poison the blood’. Notice the flat contra- 
diction. But does not the distinguished 
doctor know that our Lord was not refer- 
ring to physical, but ceremonial defilement? 

Dr. S. Plantz, President of Lawrence 
University, admits that Christ assumed “the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch”, but 
is bold to say: “Second, it seems to me 
very doubtful whether Christ’s knowledge 
extended to exact scientific and historical 
detail. * * * He does not show that He 
knew the world’s literature or science or 
history except as it was known by the Jews 
of Palestine in His day. Paul manifests 
literary culture, and it is probable that if 
Christ had known all the facts of history 
and science it would have been indicated 
somewhat in His discourses. I regard it as 
doubtful, therefore, whether He knew the 
historical process of the composition of the 
biblical writings”. 

You would scarcely expect a Unitarian to 
write after the fashion of this Methodist. 

Professor B. P. Raymond, then President 
of Wesleyan University, started out with 
this sentence: “As seen from the philosoph- 


ee * Bishop Bashford is anxious to have Sheldon’s 

System of Christian Doctrine” translated into the 

Chinese language for the benefit of the Chinese 

converts. The Bishop must surely think that his 
ines€ converts are all heretical immunes, 
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ical side, it is evident that there must 
have been such a limitation of knowledge 
on Christ’s part as to put Him essentially 
under the conditions of ordinary men”, 
Further on he writes: “It is not necessary, 
however, to suppose that He knew aught of 
the chemistry of fermentation. * * * To 
affirm that He had knowledge of the critical 
questions which agitate Christian scholars 
to-day is to deny that He was made like 
unto His brethren”, 

Was He made like unto His brethren as 
to sin in Himself; or its forgiveness in 
others; or His power over disease and evil 
spirits, over the forces of gravitation and 
fermentation; or His knowledge of what 
was in men’s minds or regarding future 
events? 

In the pamphlet called “What Do Uni- 
tarians Believe’? issued recently by the 
American Unitarian Association, by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte (p. 17), is the following: 


“But we believe in Jesus the Christ of 
the Gospels stripped of all ecclesiastical 
wrappings, all theological refinements, all 
speculative fancies. On the subject of his 
nature, mission and authority we are di- 
vided into two great schools, the first con- 
sisting of those who approach him on the 
divine, and the second of those who con- 
template him from the human side of his 
nature. The former conceive him to have 
been a unique being, ranking between man 
and God, supernaturally born, divinely com- 
missioned for a special work, and invested 
with superhuman power for that work. His 
word is infallible, His character impecca- 
ble, His spiritual authority final’. 


The two last sentences embrace the belief 
of a large portion of the Unitarian body; 
tell me which is the most honoring to Christ 
in tone and spirit, and the most evangelical, 
this or the statements quoted from the writ- 
ings of our Methodist brethren? Notice 
the Unitarians acknowledge Christ’s infalli- 
bility, and His authority as final, which our 
professedly evangelical friends deny. 

Do not these men in this way dishonor 
and undervalue the intelligence of our Lord, 
simply because they are logically forced to 
allow either that He knowingly misled His 
hearers in respect to the nature of the Old 
Testament, or was ignorant of its nature, 
or that they themselves should renounce 
their boasted scientific method? 

Professor Cobern, of Allegheny College, 
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in his “Introduction” to the Book of Daniel, 
one of the Whedon Commentaries published 
by our church, does not attempt to prove 
that Our Lord was an “illiterate peasant” ; 
he simply waives Him and His testimony 
regarding the scriptures out of court. He 
tells us (p. 253) that “very few, if any, 
evangelical scholars would attempt to cut 
off critical discussion by an a priori dictum 
* * * by an appeal to the words of Our 
Lord”. Professor Cobern’s knowledge of 
evangelical scholars must be very limited, or 
else he must limit evangelical scholarship 
to that which is confined within liberalistic 
bounds. Would not some exhibition of hu- 
mility and reverence in speaking of the 
God-man be in place on the part of these 
brethren? “Rationalism, of course, ever 
seeks to bring down our Divine Lord to 
the level of mere humanity”, but men of 
refinement and intelligence, who, to say the 
least, have evangelical relations, should not 
offend by speaking of our living Lord as if 
He were a mythical Jesus, or “the historic 
Jesus’, the dead Buddha of nineteen cen- 
turies ago’. 

Proressor W. F. STEELE of the Univers- 
ity of Denver (Methodist) writes in the 
July-August Methodist Review of “Calvin 
the Heretic”, and thus history repeats itself 
—a possible heretic becomes a “heretic 
hunter’. What interests us are the state- 
ments he makes on page 553, which we give 
in reverse order, viz.: 

(1) “The Church in general is hereti- 
cally docetic, sacrificing the manhood of 
the Christ to his godhead”. 

Could anything be more absurd than this 
man of straw he sets up? Who, now, out- 
side of higher critical circles, thinks or 
speaks of our Lord’s human body as “a 
phantom”? In Methodist thinking His hu- 
manity is as real as His Deity, if not so re- 
splendent. 

(2) “To the bulk of our confessors of 
the creed he is no man but God. Asked to 
characterize Him in a single word, nine 
out of ten will promptly say: ‘God’, 
whereas were they scripturally taught and 
in an orthodox manner, half of them 
should as promptly and unhesitatingly re- 
ply: ‘Man.’ ” 

We say, the nine answer correctly. The 
one, being of the school of Ritschl and Har- 
nack Rationalists, disregards all Biblical 


data, and thinks only of the historical Christ 
—the man before HIS EXALTATION. 
The disciples after they fully realized that 
He was God invariably addressed Him as 
Master and Lord. Thomas cried out “My 
Lord and my God’! when the revelation 
came. And when we obey the Divine Com- 
mand and “SANCTIFY HIM” in our 
HEARTS “AS LORD” we instinctively 
think and speak of Him not as man, but as 
the GLORIOUS GOD-MAN. Tertullian, 
writing of the early Christians at the 
“Agape” says: “Our conversation is that 
of men who are conscious that the Lord 
hears them’. It would seem that if we 
were conscious all the time that “the Lord 
hears” we would not talk flippantly of His 
ignorance, or lightly of His authority, as to 
Scripture, or His weaknesses as a man. It 
was qgtite noticeable that those who could 
talk of Roosevelt quite nonchalantly when 
absent, never for a moment thought of ad- 
dressing him as “Teddy” or of referring 
to his impulsiveness when they visited him 
in the White House. In his presence he 
was “Mr. President” always. There they 
were always respectful if not servile! 

(3) “Without the slightest doubt or 
controversy Athanasius in the terminology 
of the times secured forever for human 
belief and conduct the unique supremacy 
of Jesus the Christ, the Saviour of the 
World. But that said terminology shall 


never suffer change, nor be superseded, 
. But it (what 


disadvantage also”. 

We say: (1) That the Professor’s his- 
tory is at fault. Before Athanasius lived 
the Samaritans announced the “unique su- 
premacy of Jesus”, saying [John iv. 42]: 
“This is the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world”. Athanasius merely recognized, 
gave a-new setting to, and battled for what 
is everywhere claimed in the New Testa- 
ment for Christ. (2) That if the supremacy 
belongs rightfully to our Lord there can 
be no disadvantage arising from its em- 
phatic announcement. (3) That no one 
can predict as to what change may occur 
with respect to Christ’s place in human 
thought. Many see signs already of an 
impending general apostacy. Men who 
profess His name not only suggest a change 
in the “terminology of the creed”, but 
seem to seek to lift the glorious crown of 
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Deity from His head that mere man may 
be unduly glorified. We are optimistic 
enough, however, to believe that until the 
fires of the last day blaze there will be a 
host down here who will sing, “Crown 
Him Lorp or Atv’; and that men can do 


nothing on the earth to prevent the Corona- 
tion of the Lamb in heaven or change the 
“terminology” regarding Him which John 
saw written on His vesture and thigh, 
“KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF 
LORDS”. 


The Personality and Deity of the Holy Spirit 


Tue EstastisHep STANDARDS oF Doc- 
TRINE SAY: 

Article IV. Of the Holy Ghost: 

“The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, is of one substance, 
‘ majesty, and glory with the Father and 
the Son, very and eternal God”. 


This great and fundamental doctrine has 
always had a large place in Methodistic and 
all orthodox theology. Richard Watson, re- 
ferring to the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
says (p. 633): 

“They are equal in majesty, glory, and 
essence”. 

Miner Raymond tells us (p. 490) that: 
“the Bible teaches us that the Holy Spirit 
is a divine person equal in power, ma- 


jesty and eternity with the Father and the 
Soni: 


Tue New Teacutnc.—Sheldon (p. 222), 
on the contrary, lays much stress on the 
“subordination” of the Holy Spirit, as well 
as that of the Son, as he, led apparently by 
his latent or active Socinianism, thinks it 
“excludes the possibility of disharmony”, 


and “is congenial to the thought of Divine 
unity”. Our Standard Catechism of 1905 
drops out this basic doctrine altogether as 
a distinct subject. Why? 

Is it because the Holy Spirit has so much 
prominence in evangelical thought as the in- 
spirer of the Word of God, the guide of the 
Apostolic Church in what it did and said, 
and the one who is still the administrator 
of the affairs of the kingdom of God on the 
earth? 

We know that the Holy Spirit had no 
place of honor among the Arians or So- 
cinians, and has not among the modern 
Unitarians or Universalists. 

Watson quotes with approval this: “All 
that is peculiar in this religion has rela- 
tion to the redemption of Christ, and the 
sanctification of the Spirit. And whoso- 
ever is endeavoring to invalidate these arti- 
cles is overthrowing or undermining the 
authority of this dispensation, and reducing 
it to a good moral system only or treatise 
of ethics”, 


“The Nestorian Stone:” 


Karly Evangelization ot 


Western China 


From THE St. Louis CHristiAN ADVOCATE 


[A_ recent addition to the Metropolitan 
Art Museum of New York City, has very 
Art Museum, of New York City, has very 
ant part played in the early Evangelization 
of Asia, by the followers of Nestorius who 
was Patriarch of Constantinople from A. D. 
428 to 431. He taught that Christ had two 
distinct natures, the divine and human, so 
distinct that the the term theotokos (Moth- 
er of God) could not be applied to Mary, 
who was the mother of his human nature 
only. In the heat of controversy he was 
accused of holding that Christ had two dis- 
tinct persons; for which he was condemned. 

His followers pushed their Gospel work 
so widely in Asia as to become one of the 
most important factors in its Christianiza- 
tion. The fabulous stories of the Empire 
of Prester John (Presbyter or Priest John) 


among the Tartars, in Central Asia, in the 
12th century, doubtless had for their foun- 
dation a great Gospel work in that region, 
which was swept away or swept out (some 
of it perhaps into India) by Tamerlane, 
sharing “the common fate of all the repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern civilization”. The 
existing communities of Nestorians, who 
have survived the fiercest fires of persecu- 
tion, have their present seats in the Leba- 
non range, in the Mountains of Kurdistan, 
and in Travancore in India. 

“The Nestorian Stone” revives the story 
of the work of the Nestorians in China, be- 
gun by Olopun in the seventh century, one 
of the most interesting of the stories of 
the Christian conquests of that century.— 
Editor.] 
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The Story of the “Stone” and Its Replica 


There has recently been placed in the 
Metropolitan Art Museum of New York 
City, a replica of the famous Nestorian 
Stone now standing in the Peilin or “For- 
est of Tablets’, in the city of Sianfu, the 
capitol of the province of Sshensi, one of 
the western departments of the Chinese 
Empire. The replica was made by Mr. 
Fritz Von Holm, a gentleman of New 
York, who went to China for the special 
purpose of obtaining a copy of the stone. 
Of course it is to be supposed he would 
have preferred the monument itself, but it 
was not believed that the Chinese govern- 
ment would consent to its removal, no mat- 
ter what inducements might be offered; so 
the replica was the next best thing and the 
replica was obtained. Not without much 
delay and the overcoming of almost innum- 
erable objections made by Chinese officials 
of every grade and rank was success 
achieved. The priests of the neighboring 
temple, the Governor of the province, the 
petty officials of the vicinage, even the in- 
habitants of the city and the rabble seemed 
to join hands in opposing Mr. Von Holm’s 
efforts to obtain a replica of the monument, 
and the Imperial government at Pekin was 
so distinctly unfriendly to the enterprise 
that only through pressure, exerted by the 


Russian Ambassador, did it consent to give 
permission for the making and removal of 
the copy. 

The replica was manufactured of the 
same kind of stone as the original, Chinese 
artists and stone cutters were employed, 
papiermache impressions were taken, and 
so faithfully did the Chinese workmen do 
their duty, that even the imperfections in 
the original monument and the wear caused 
by ages of exposure were exactly repro- 
duced. After its completion, a land journey 
of thirteen hundred miles had to be made 
from the interior to the sea coast, and the 
transportation of the stone proved more of 
a problem than that of its manufacture. 
Time and again were Mr. Von Holm and 
his treasure abandoned by the bearers. He 
was compelled to visit Pekin twice, in order 
to secure an Imperial order for the passage 
of the monument through the province of a 
reluctant governor; once the stone and the 
cart holding it were placed on a boat and 
pushed out into the Yellow River, in ex- 
pectation that the craft would sink, There 
seemed no end to the ways and means con- 
trived by the Chinese officials to delay the 
progress of the replica; the story is one of 
the romances of archeology. 


The Story of the Early Nestorian Missions in China 


The enterprise was worth the trouble, for 
it has resulted in the presence in this coun- 
try of a duplicate of one of the most inter- 
esting monuments of early Christianity. 
According to Chinese annals, Nestorian 
missionaries arrived in China, either in 
A. D. 505 or 550, the probabilities inclining 
toward the earlier date. They established 
themselves and their religion in the west- 
ern part of the empire, but soon spread to- 
ward the east, and an account of their suc- 
cess in the promulgation of their religion 
is conveyed in the following native narra- 
tive translated by Dr. Wylie, a missionary 
in the empire: 

In the time of the accomplished Emperor 
Tait-sung the “illustrious and magnificent 
founder of the dynasty, among the enlight- 
ened and holy men who arrived was the 


Most Virtuous Olopun, from the country of 
Syria. Observing the azure clouds, he bore 
the true sacred books; beholding the direc- 
tion of the winds, he braved difficulties and 
dangers. 

In the year A. D. 635 he arrived at 
Chang-au. The Emperor sent his Prime 
Minister, Duke Fang Faunenling-Ling, who, 
carrying his official staff to the west bor- 
der, conducted his guest into the interior. 
The sacred books were translated in the 
imperial library, the sovereign investigated 
the subject in his private apartment, when, 
becoming deeply impressed with the recti- 
tude and truth of the religion, he gave spec- 
ial orders for its dissemination. 

While the doctrine pervaded every chan- 
nel, the State became enriched and tran- 
quility abounded. Every city was full of 
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churches, and the royal family enjoyed lus- 
ter and happiness. 

In the year A. D. 609 the Buddhists, gain- 

‘ing power, raised their voices in the East- 
ern metropolis. In the year A. D. 713 some 
low fellows excited ridicule and spread 
slanders in the Western capital. 
The high-principled Emperor Posenteine 
caused the Prince of Ning and others, five 
Princes in all, personally to visit the felicit- 
ous edifice. He established the place of 
worship. He restored the consecrated tim- 
bers which had been temporarily thrown 
down; and re-erected the sacred stones 
which for a time had been desecrated. 


It seems from this narrative and other 
sources that Olopun, the Syrian, brought 
with him sacred books and pictures, and 
that the Emperor, having read the books 
and examined the pictures, approved of 
both and ordered a Christian church to be 
built in his capitol, with an appointment of 
twenty priests, and particularly command- 
ed—that a portrait of himself should be 
made and hung upon the wall of the 
church; that other churches should be 
erected in various cities and that the new 
religion should be taught throughout the 
empire. Then came the Buddhist invasion 
as stated and the churches fell into decay, 
but during the reign of the Emperor Suht- 
sung, Christianity was revived, the churches 
were rebuilt, and to celebrate this event the 


Nestorian tablet was erected, A. D. 781. 
But the Buddhist influence proved too 
strong, and in A. D. 845, under Chin- 
Tsong, the fifty-seventh Emperor of China, 
Christianity was proscribed, some of its ad- 
herents were put to death, others were ban- 
ished or imprisoned, and the Christian re- 
ligion among the Chinese became a thing of 
the past. 

The Nestorian stone therefore is one of 
the most interesting memorials of the 
spread of the early church into regions 
where its existence had been suspected and 
by some believed, but not proven. Nestor- 
ius was regarded in his own time as a here- 
tic, his doctrines concerning the person of 
Christ, and His birth and divine origin were 
condemned as erroneous, and, in acordance 
with the practice of those days of cruel in- 
tolerance, the great Bishop himself was im- 
prisoned and died, either in confinement or 
exile, but his adherents, forbidden to teach 
in the west of Asia, went east and south 
and planted churches in India as well as 
China. The venerable monument of which 
the replica now stands in the New York 
Museum, is therefore one of the most in- 
teresting memorials known to the Chris- 
tian world, telling as it does, of a move- 
ment which indeed failed, but even in its 
failure, is worthy of recollection as be- 
speaking the energy and zeal of the mis- 
sionary church during the first centuries of 
its existence. 


The Star of Bethlehem: What Was It? 


Rev. A. E. THomson, D.D., PAstor or THE UNION CuurcH, Berea, Ky. 


Many attempts have been made, begin- 
ning perhaps with Kepler, to show that the 
appearance which guided the Magi was an 
extraordinary but entirely natural phenom- 
enon, as the conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn, which is known to have 
occurred not long before the birth of 
Christ. It is to be freely granted that noth- 
ing is gained by assuming the supernatural 
when natural laws and occurrences are 
sufficient to account for the facts; and, on 
the other hand, that there is no gain in 
doing violence to reason in order to avoid 
the supernatural. 


There are some evident considerations 
which seem sufficient to settle the question 
whether the star was supernatural or other- 
wise. The wise men are universally ad- 
mitted to have come from the far East. 
Whether their expectation of a king of the 
Jews came from a study of Balaam’s 
prophecy, as some have thought; from some 
rumor which had reached them from the 
studies of the Scribes in Jerusalem; or 
whether it was divinely revealed to them, 
as was the warning not to return to Herod 
from Bethlehem, it is impossible to decide, 
The last hypothesis seems the most reason- 
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able. They undoubtedly started far from 
the scene where they expected the infant 
king to be found. Had they lived near to 
Jerusalem they would have needed no 
guide, but would have gone thither at once 
as the headquarters for information. 

1. The first argument against the natur- 
alistic theory is that No Two Stars would 
have remained in Conjunction through any- 
thing like such a period as the Wise Men 
needed for their Journey. 

Long before they could have reached 
Jerusalem, the two stars would have been 
so far separated as to have had no special 
significance. Herod’s inquiry as to the time 
when the star first appeared to the wise 
men, and his subsequent massacre of in- 
fants up to the age of two years in Beth- 
lehem, show that there had been a consid- 
erable lapse of time since the men started 
on their journey. It is worth noting that 
the common idea of the Magi worshipping 
the child in the manger is entirely wrong. 
At least time enough had elapsed for the 
presentation in the Temple, and the moth- 
er’s sufficient recovery to endure the hur- 
ried journey to Egypt. 

2. In the next place, to have been guided 
by a Planet or a True Star, they must have 
had the Star directly overhead, or in front, 
at starting, which would have been possible, 
and then the star must have continued in 
the same position during the entire jour- 
ney, which was impossible. 

Even assuming that they started from a 
point exactly east of Jerusalem, so that fol- 
lowing the star’s westward course would 
have brought them to their destination, the 
great desert which lay east of Jerusalem 
and west of Chaldaea was one which they 
would hardly have attempted to cross. In 
all probability they followed the course of 
Abraham’s family, and journeyed north- 
east, then west, southeast and west, and 
finally south in the journey from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. To be guided in such a 
journey by a star necessitated the star’s 
taking that erratic course, a sheer impossi- 
bility according to any laws with which we 
are acquainted. 

Further, as the star, if a true one, would 
rise from the horizon line each day (or 
night), and it would be impossible to take 
direction from it with any great accuracy 
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till it had at least reached the zenith, it 
would be a very unreliable guide during a 
large part of each day’s travel. 

3. It is fair to assume that the Wise Men 
did most of their Travelling by Day. It 
was not the season of intense heat, making 
night travel desirable. 

The star must have had a brilliance far 
exceeding any star known to us, or it would 
not have been visible at noonday, when the 
sun was in mid-heaven. Even a conjunc- 
tion between Jupiter and Saturn would 
have been valueless as a guide during sev- 
eral hours of each day. 

4. The naturalistic hypothesis necessi- 
tates every Day during that long Jour- 
ney to have been Clear and Cloudless, else 
an ordinary star of any brilliance whatever 
would have been invisible and valueless. 

Such continued clearness of sky would 
have been very remarkable at the season 
when the journey was made. The sugges- 
tion that the star may have given the gen- 
eral direction, which then the Magi fol- 
lowed, though occasionally liable to wan- 
der, is negatived by the evident immediate 
guidance between Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem. 

5. The Wise Men must have stayed a 
day or two at least in Jerusalem. 

Doubtless they expected to find the royal 
city the birthplace of the promised king. 
Jerusalem was on the natural road to 
Bethlehem, and as the star led them to the 
capital city they seem to have concluded 
that its mission was ended, and set to work 
themselves to find the royal infant in the 
royal city. They must have been surprised 
by finding the city entirely unmoved, with 
no indications of recent celebration over a 
birth in the royal line. 

Finding that there had been no such cel- 
ebration, and that no one seemed to know 
anything about the object of their search, 
they went to Herod, the king, as the one 
most likely to know of the birth of a prince. 
He called the Scribes, and they directed 
him to Bethlehem. Doubtless he then took 
time to consider his course, before deciding 
not to send at once for the capture or as- 
sassination of the infant. Now, after all 
this delay, when the wise men set forth on 
the road to Bethlehem, they found, to their 
joy, the star, which had stopped its course, 
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starting forward again, leading them south- 
ward to their journey’s end. It need hardly 
be said that such a course could not have 
been followed by a true star or planet, save 
by a reversal of nature’s laws quite as ex- 
traordinary as a supernatural light would 
have been. 

6. The Star must have been Low enough 
to be a constant, definite Guide. 

This is shown by the fact that it could 
point out the particular house in Bethlehem 
which was the abode of the family of Jos- 
eph. An ordinary star would have looked 
the same in two towns one hundred miles 
distant from each other. The parallax 
would have been imperceptible to the un- 
aided human eye. 

It is perfectly evident that it would have 
been absolutely impossible to locate any 
earthly structure by the relation to it of 
the brightest star in the heavens or the 
nearest to the earth. Jupiter’s nearest ap- 
proach to the earth does not bring it nearer 
than three hundred and ninety million 
miles, quite too far to admit of its serving 
(though with Saturn’s aid) as a pointer 
for a single dwelling in a city. 

From this fact, that the star must have 
been near the earth, two interesting conclu- 
sions concerning it may be drawn: 

(1) If it were a material body, giving 
out its light in ordinary manner, from its 
heated condition, a constant miracle would 
have been required to keep it from being 
at once drawn to the earth. The mighty 
force which draws the meteor with such 
power as to set it on fire by the friction of 
the air would have made short work with 
such a body, so near the earth. 

(2) If the star were a material substance, 
giving forth light by its own radiant heat, 
it would soon have grown cold, and lost its 


radiance, unless either kept hot by the 
immediate, supernatural power of God, or 
itself of such size as to have retained its 
heat during the weeks of such a journey 
as the wise men must have taken. In this 
latter case, the presence so near the earth 
of so large an intensely heated body, con- 
stantly disobedient to the law of gravity, 
would have been such a phenomenon as to 
arouse intense and universal interest, and 
probably fear. The literature of the age 
would certainly have contained many ref- 
erences to it. 

7. It is also worth noticing that No One 
but the Wise Men seems to have Seen the 
Star. 

From this fact, and the considerations 
noted just above it, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the star was, 

(1) Invisible to all save those whom it 
was designed to guide; 

(2) An insubstantial point of light, caused 
to shine by the immediate power of the 
Lord of light himself. 

The conclusion must therefore be, that 
no naturalistic explanation explains, and 
that the attempt to show the star of Beth- 
lehem to have been an ordinary star or 
conjunction of stars, meets so many diffi- 
culties from the circumstances of the case 
that the supernatural explanation 1s more 
reasonable and more easily credible. 

Indeed, there is no escape from admis- 
sion of the supernatural character of the 
star, but in denying the truth of Matthew 
ii. 1-10. On the other hand, admission of 
the divine character of this phenomenon 
makes credible the supernatural birth of 
Jesus, and opens the way to belief in all 
the other miracles recorded in connection 
with His earthly career. 


The International Lessons for December 


THE MANAGING EDITOR 


The Constructive Studies in the Acts of 
the Apostles were concluded in the Novem- 
ber issue of The Bible Student and Teach- 
er, except the Review set for December 109. 
As the Topics and Scriptures are connected 
but indirectly with the Studies that have 
been completed, they will be treated only 


briefly and suggestively here, and the stu- 
dent referred to the ordinary Lesson Helps. 
Space will in this way be saved for a more 
adequate treatment of the Constructive 
Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the 
Jew. 
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i. International Lessons for December 5 


The Topic of the International Lesson 
for the First Sunday in December is “Paul 
on the Grace of Giving”. Its Scripture is 
2 Corinthians viii. 1-15. 

The unit of Scripture that treats of this 
subject embraces 2 Cor. viii. 15—ix. 15, or 
two entire chapters. It should be studied 
as a whole, instead of in the mere fragment 
assigned for the Lesson. 

In this Scripture Paul enforced the con- 
tribution which, in his former Epistle (1 
Cor. xiv. 1-4), he had enjoined the Chris- 
tians in Corinth to make for the poor 
Christians in the Mother-Church in Jerusa- 
lem. In it he sets forth the Occasion for 
this exercise of Christian Benevolence, the 
Motives that should incite to it, the Sympa- 
thy and Help due to those who have Charge 
of it, and the Blessed Consequences that 
would flow from it. 

1. Paul Enforced his Call upon the 
Wealthier Corinthians to Contribute of 
their Abundance to the Poor Saints at 
Jerusalem, by Adducing the remarkable 
Example of this Grace of Giving on the 
part of the poorer Churches in Macedo- 
nia.—2 Cor. viii. 1-6. 

The churches of Macedonia embraced 
those of Philippi, Thessalonica and Berea, 
in which Paul began his work in Europe. 
Their generosity was a manifestation of 
the “grace of God”, or the Divine power in 
calling forth liberality. That it abounded 
in results in spite of deep poverty might 
well astonish the rich and self-indulgent 
Corinthians. The gifts resulting from their 
consecration surpassed even the utmost ex- 
pectation of the Apostle. 

2. He Urges upon the Corinthians the In- 
ducements that should lead them to follow 
this Example of the Macedonians, dwelling 
especially on the Matchless Grace and Self- 
Denial of the Lord Jesus Christ by which 


they had been Enriched and Saved—2 Cor. 
viii. 7-15. 

It especially behooved the Corinthians, 
who had been so richly blessed and en- 
dowed, to Abound in this Grace, in which 
the Lord was their great exemplar, and 
his work for their salvation the supreme 
motive. 

He urged them to complete this special 
gift (which they had apparently al- 
ready partially gathered the year before), 
not by command, but by advice and as a 
privilege,—assuring them that the Lord 
would take account of the “willing mind” 
in acknowledging their contribution. 

3. Paul Commended to them Titus and 
the Brethren who with him had beem Ap- 
pointed by the Churches to take charge of 
Collecting the Contribution, as worthy of 
all Confidence, Sympathy and Aid in their 
delicate and difficult Duty.—2 Cor. viii. 16- 
24. 

The Brethren sent with Titus are not 
named. They may have been Luke and 
Tychicus or Trophimus. Paul dwells upon 
the authoritative character of their mission, 
as sent by the Churches and by himself as 
an Apostle. 

4. The Apostle sought to stimulate the 
zeal of the Corinthians by Reminding them 
of his Boasting of their great Liberality, 
and then Setting before them the Blessed 
Consequences of the Exercise of this Grace 
of Christian Benevolence —2 Cor. ix. I-15. 

There should result from this exercise of 
Christian love, abounding blessings to them- 
selves and others, great Glory to God from 
their obedience to Him in the Gospel, and 
increasing grace in answer to the grateful 
prayers ojf the recipients,—all of which are to 
be traced to God’s “unspeakable gift’, Jesus 
Christ, as “their great source and channel”. 


ii. The International Lesson for December 12 


The Topic of the International Lesson 
for the Second Sunday in December is 
“Paul’s Last Words”. Its Scripture is 2 
Tim. iv. 1-18. 

The opening of the “charge” of this frag- 
ment of Scripture with “therefore”, and 
indeed all its connections, show that in or- 


der to be understood it must be studied in 
the light of chapter iii. which precedes it 
and of the closing verses of chapter iv. 
(9-22). The extended Lesson would thus 
embrace 2 Tim. iii. I—iv. 22. 

[This Scripture forms part of the Con- 
cluding chapter of the Second Epistle to 
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Timothy which by its subscription (in the 
Common English Version, probably not 
genuine) purports to have been “written 
from Rome, when Paul was brought before 
Nero the second time”. If Paul was ac- 
quitted and released in A. D. 63, and subse- 
quently carried on his Missionary Work for 
the Western Roman-Gentile World; which 
work was brought to a close by his second 
imprisonment in Rome in the Spring of 
A. D. 68, and his execution in May or June 
of that year (just before the death of 
Nero), then he may have written 2 Timo- 
thy in these last days. 


If these somewhat problematical conclu- 
sions of the historical investigators are ac- 
cepted as in accordance with the facts, an 
added interest would seem to be thereby 
given to these “last words” of the Apostle 
to his “son Timothy”.] 


The outlook of Paul as he approaches the 
end of his career, is upon the predicted 
apostasies in the Church (see 2 Thess. ii. 
I-12; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3) as the result of false 
doctrines and satanic delusions; and he de- 
votes perhaps the last words he ever penned 
to strengthening and girding Timothy to 
meet these. 

1. The Apostle Predicts that in “the Last 
Days” there shall come Times of Awiul 
Degeneracy, in which every Form of Evil 
shall Flourish and Abound.—2 Tim. iii. 1-9. 


Compare this “picture of degenerate nom- 
inal Christians”, with that given in Romans 
i. 29-31 of “the most depraved heathen”. 
Paul is assured that, like Jannes and 
Jambres (the representatives of the false 
gods of Egypt, whom Moses overwhelmed 
with judgment), the false teachers who re- 
semble them perhaps in their false miracles, 
and in their opposition to the truth, shall 
meet with the same ultimate defeat. 


2. Paul Based his Confidence in the con- 
tinued Stedfastness and final Victory of 
Timothy in the Conflict before him, on his 
having been Established in his own Gospel 
Doctrines and Discipline, and having the 
God-breathed Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment to Furnish him Thoroughly unto All 
Good Works.—z Tim. iii. 10-17. 

It is remarkable that this doctrine of the 
Inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures 
should here be so strongly emphasized by 
the man who knew the most of any one in 


his age about them. For proof of the cor- 
rectness of the translation of this passage 
in the Authorized Version, as opposed to 
that of the Revised Versions, see Novem-~ 
ber magazine, p. 198. It is clearly of the 
Old Testament that it is said that it is 
“profitable” for these high purposes. 

3. Looking out upon this Crisis of Unbe- 
lief, Paul Solemnly Charged Timothy, in 
the Presence of God and the Enthroned 
Jesus and the Coming Judgment, to be in- 
defatigable and courageous in Prosecuting 
his Gospel Mission in that Wicked Age, 
Watching in All Things, Enduring Afflic- 
tions, making Thorough Work of his Min- 
istry as an Evangelist; and the More so as 
the Apostle’s own Work was so nearly 
Finished.—2 Tim. iv. 1-8. 

“In these glowing words (vers. 6-8), 
written in the immediate prospect of a mar- 
tyr’s death, the Apostle expresses his confi- 
dence that all his toil and suffering for his 
Lord will be amply recompensed; and thus 
encourages Timothy to maintain the Con- 


flict, and preserve the faith, that he may 
share the triumph” (Par. Bible). 


4. In his really Last Words, Paul in his 
loneliness Beseeches Timothy to Come to 
him, as even his trusted Friends had for- 
saken him in his First Trial Before Nero; 
but he breaks forth in Doxology in view 
of past Deliverances and Assurance of Fu- 
ture Triumphs.—2 Tim. iv. 9-22. 

The salutations and personal touches and 
details give illuminating glimpses of Paul’s 
situation at this time. Of one thing he was 
sure: “And the Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work”. He should indeed suffer 
a martyr’s death; but he had “the blessed 
certainty that the Lord would deliver him 
into his heavenly kingdom”. 

[Those who hold that Paul was impris- 
oned at Rome only once, take the sending 
of Tychicus to Ephesus (verse 11) to be 
the mission referred to in Eph. vi. 21; Col. 
iv. 7.] 

The Great Apostasy, here alluded to, re- 
sulted, like all other apostasies, from loss 
of faith in the Scriptures as the Word of 
God. Paul did not urge Timothy to meet 
it by falling in with the errors of faith and 
practice, nor by inventing a New Gospel 
or a New Religion. Nor can the present 
like condition (with its false teachers and 
foolish women and lax religion and morals) 
be met in any such way. 


1909] 
ill. 

To the Third Sunday in December is as- 
signed a Review of the Lessons of the 
Quarter or of the Year. Some Suggestions 
may be made to aid the Superintendent or 
Teacher in recalling the Plan and Outline 
of the Acts as brought out in the Con- 
structive Studies. 

Jesus as Exalted Lord is the Supreme 
Actor throughout Luke’s record. (See 
“Introductcry to the Constructive Study of 
Acts”, December, 1908, p. 403.) 

The breadth of His work is seen (Acts i. 
8): U 

(1) In Planting the Church in Jerusa- 
lem; 

(2) In its Extension throughout Judea 
and Samaria; 

(3) In its Extension to the Ends of the 
Earth. 

Let the Reviewer follow the “Outline” of 
Acts, as made up of an Introduction and 
Four Parts, given in December, 1908, p. 406. 


Introduction—The Final Preparation by 
Jesus for the Inauguration at Pentecost of 
the Dispensation of the Spirit for Evangel- 
izing the World (Acts i. 1-26). 

[This included His Ascension and Ex- 
altation that He Might Send Forth the 
Spirit, and His Filling the Vacancy in the 
Apostolic Band which was to Receive the 
Spirit, as set forth in the First Study. See 
First Study, December, 1908, p. 411.] 

Part First.—The Empowering of the 
Apostles by Jesus by the Gift of the Holy 
Spirit for their Work for the World, and 
its First Stage in the Founding and Devel- 
opment of the Church in Jerusalem.—Acts 
ii. I—Vviii. I. 

[This included Studies Second to Ninth 
—the Gospel in Jerusalem in Death-Grapple 


with Apostate Judaism. See “Introductory 
to Studies in Part First”, December, 1908, 


p. 418.] 

Section 1. The Foundation Laid in Pen- 
tecost and the Founding of the Church at 
Jerusalem (Acts ii. 1-47), (Dec., p. 420). 

Section 2. First Conflict with the Apos- 
tate Rulers, over the Healing of the Lame 
Man (Acts iii. 1—iv. 31), (Dec. p. 419). 

Section 3. Second Conflict with the 
Apostate Sanhedrin, Occasioned by Social 
Conditions and Displays of Miraculous 
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Power (Acts iv. 32—v. 42), (Dec., p. 419). 

Section 4. Third Conflict, Occasioned by 
Dissensions between Hellenistic and Pales- 
tinian Jews, bringing about the Leadership 
and Martyrdom of Stephen, and the Scat- 
tering of the Christians (Acts vi. 1—vViii. 
1s) (Dec: p. 410). 


Part Second.—The Extension of the Gos- 
pel—in consequence of the Persecution that 
followed the Death of Stephen, and mainly 
through the Hellenistic Jews—over the 
Oriental-Gentile World of Western Asia 
and Northern Africa.—Acts viii. 2—xii. 25. 


[This included Studies Tenth to Seven- 
teenth—the Extension of the Gospel to the 
Peoples Connected most closely, locally and 
racially, with Jerusalem and the Jews. See 
February, 1909, p. 127.] 

Section 1. First Phase of Extension by 
the Persecution, among the Oriental-Gen- 
tiles closest to the Jews, Culminating in 
Paul’s Conversion (Acts viii. 1 b—ix. 30). 

Section 2. Second Phase of Extension, 
among the strictly Gentile Converts, to 
prepare the Church to Include the Gentiles 
(Acts ix. 31—xi. 18). 

Section 3. Third Phase of Extension, 
among a distinctively Gentile People, in 
Founding the Church at Antioch, as a New 
Gospel Center, strictly Gentile, from which 
to reach the Greek and Roman Worlds 
(Acts xi. I9—xii. 25). 


Part Third—The Extension of the Gos- 
pel, under the Holy Spirit, from Antioch 
the Greek-Roman Capital of Western Asia, 
and Seat of the First Greek-Gentile Church, 
over the Greek-Gentile World of Asia 
Minor and Europe.—Acts xiii. 1—xxi. 16. 


[This included Studies Eighteenth to 
Thirty-Second. It covered Paul’s Three 
Missionary Campaigns, taking in the entire 
Greek-Gentile World in Asia and Europe. 
See “Introductory to the Studies in Part 
Third, Section 1”, April, 1909, p. 263; 
“Constructive Analysis of Part Third, Sec- 
tion 2”, June, 1909, p. 427; “Constructive 
Analysis of Part Third, Section 3”, July, 
1909, p. 53-] 

Section 1. Paul’s First Gospel Campaign 
in the Greek-Gentile World, with Barnabas, 


from the Church at Antioch, over Cyprus 
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and the Central and Eastern Asian Prov- 
inces (Acts xiii. r—xv. 35). (April, 1909.) 

Section 2. Paul’s Second Gospel Cam- 
paign, in which with Silas and others he 
revisited and Confirmed the Central Asian 
Churches, and then by direction of the 
Spirit passed over into Europe and began 
his work there for the Greeks proper, 
Founding a European Greek Center at Cor- 


inth (Acts xv. 36—xviii. 22). See June, 
1909, Dp. 427. 
Section 3. Paul’s Third Gospel Cam- 


paign, Completing the Evangelization of the 
Greek-Gentiles in Asia and Europe, with 
the Establishment of the most influential 
Greek-Gentile Center at Ephesus, and Paul’s 
Final Report of his Work to Jerusalem, 
ending in Riot and his Imprisonment (Acts 
xviii. 23—xxi. 26). See July, 1909, p. 53. 


Part Fourth—The Providential Exten- 
sion of the Work of the Christian Church 
—by Paul in Bonds through the deadly 
opposition of the “Jews’—from Antioch 
to Rome, where was Established the Cen- 
ter for the Evangelization of the Roman- 
Gentile Part of the Roman Empire——Acts 
Xxii. I—XXVili. 31. 

[This included Studies Thirty-Third to 
Forty-First, in which Paul in Bonds is 
Providentially borne on his way, under Ro- 
man Power and Protection, to the Imperial 
Capitol to Found there the Center from 


which to Evangelize the Western Roman- 
Gentile World. These Studies cover the 


Three Stages in the Progress of Paul the 
Prisoner towards his Goal, the Roman Cap- 
ital. See “Constructive Studies in Part 
Fourth’, Aug.-Sept., 1909, p. 120.] 

Section 1. The First Stage in the Provi- 
dential Movement of Paul the Prisoner to- 
wards his Goal, in which the Lord Ap- 
peared to him in Person and pledged to 
him His Promise that he should reach 
Rome, and then carried the Apostle safely 
through all his Conflicts with the Apostate 
Jews (Acts xxi. 37—xxiii. 35). 

Section 2. Second Stage in the Move- 
ment of the Prisoner, in the Series of 
Trials or Examinations during Two Years 
in Caesarea; in which the Lord Used the 
Roman Power and Constitution in Pro- 
tecting Paul and Decreeing that he should 
go to the Emperor to Whom he Appealed 
XXVili., 31). 

Section 3. Third Stage in Paul’s Move- 
ment, in which the Lord by Roman and 
Supernatural Power, Bore Paul to Rome, 
where he Established the Gospel Center 
from which he began to carry forward 
freely the Evangelization of the Western 
Roman-Gentile World (Acts xxvii. I— 
Xxvii. 31). 


Paul has at last reached his Final Goal, 
and prepared for the Completion of the 
Work to which he had been called, as the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, of Evangelizing 
the Gentile World. 


iv. The International Lesson for December 26 


The Topic of the Lesson for the Fourth 
Sunday in December is “The Birth of 
Christ”. Its Scripture is Matthew ii. 1-12. 
As this is to be treated as the Second Con- 
structive Study in Matthew, the student is 
referred to that Study where he will find 
Chapter ii. unfolded as a whole, with its 
place and purpose in Matthew’s Gospel. 


See “Constructive Unfolding of the Sec- 
ond Study in Matthew, the Gospel for the 
Jew”, p. 337. It will there be seen that 
Matthew is engaged, not in setting forth 
“The Birth of Christ” simply, but in Proy- 
ing for the Jew that “Jesus had the Birth- 
place of the Messiah”, which is something 
quite different. 
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Constructive Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for 
the Jew 


DANIEL S. Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory to the Constructive Study of Matthew’s Gospel 


1. What is Meant by “Constructive Study” 


It was announced, in the November issue 
of this magazine, that with the opening of 
the year 1910, the Systematic Study of the 
Gospel according to Matthew would be 
taken up in a series of Studies, to continue 
through the year, with the aim of bringing 
out the Scope, Plan and Unity of the First 
Gospel as a Book. 

This Method was applied to “John, the 
Gospel for the Christian”, in a series of 
26 Studies, extending through the first half 
of the year 1908, and afterwards issued in 
pamphlet form for use in Schools and 
Bible Classes. As then stated, the purpose 
was, (1) to lead Teachers and Students 
of mature minds away from the ordinary 
mechanical style of handling the Scrip- 
ture, and (2) to illustrate the Natural, 
Constructive and Cumulative Method 
which the League advocates as the only 
true and scientific method. 

It was stated in explanation, in the ‘“In- 
troductory Note” to the pamphlet on John’s 
Gospel, that— 

1. This Method requires the Direct Study 
of the Gospel itself, just as it stands in 
the Sacred Text, in order to find out What 
it is and What is in it. 

That can be done in one way only—by 
having the printed Gospel in hand and 
constantly following it. Hence the Eng- 
lish Text of the Revised Version (the 
British Revision is used as giving access 
to the best “Reference System”,) is here 
printed as the Central Feature. 

2. This Method requires the Construc- 
tive Interpretation of the Gospel, in the 
light of the Origin, and of the Literary Aim 
and Plan of the Writer, and of the Pur- 
pose of the Holy Spirit Who guided him 
in putting it into the form best suited to 
lead the Jews to Accept Jesus as their 
Messiah, 


The aim must be—not to deal with the 
Gospel as disjointed fragments, or verses 
to be taken in the rough, or as crude ma- 
terial to be reconstructed according to 
some more or less ingenious human plan; 
but—to Interpret it as a Masterpiece of 
Literary Construction, constituting a Com- 
plete Organic Whole with a matchless Di- 
vine Plan and Scheme. This Book—which 
Ernest Renan pronounced, “the most im- 
portant book of Christendom, the most im- 
portant book which has ever been written” 
—we are to seek to understand and grasp, 
in its Parts and as a Whole,—xnot to make 
it over. 

3. This Method seeks to make the Re- 
sults of the Study Cumulative—so as to 
avoid unintelligent drudgery and unpro- 
ductive labor, and to help the Student to 
add constantly and increasingly to his per- 
manent store of Biblical Knowledge. 

Wide observation has led to a profound 
conviction that the Mechanical Methods, 
ordinarily used by Bible Students and 
Bible Teachers, bring sooner or later an 
overwhelming sense of drudgery, disap- 
pointing results, and end in the ultimate 
cessation of all study that deserves the 
name. The Cumulative Method seeks to 
prevent this— 

(1) By so Presenting the Parts of the 
Gospel as to bring out their Organic Con- 
nection as a Whole, through following out 
Matthew's Purpose in writing the Gospel, 
—thereby leading to fresh and inspiring 
Views, and to Knowledge worth getting 
and keeping. 

(2) By Appealing, in a Common Sense 
and Reasonable Way, through the Con- 
structive Method—at once Analytic and 
Synthetic—especially to the class of Ma- 
ture Minds that is always interested in 
such Constructive Work and in no other 
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kind, now mostly lost out of the Sunday 
Schools because no such work is offered. 

(3) By Graphic Arrangement of the Re- 
sults, so as to reach the Mind and Mem- 
ory through the Eye. In this the Teacher 
and Student will find the blackboard help- 
ful. 


Such Study makes the Results Cumu- 
lative and Permanent, through furnishing 
the Natural Pigeon-Holes, so to speak— 
which because Natural will never need to 
be superseded—in which to store up in 
available form the ever-increasing Fruits 
of a Life-time of Investigation. 


II. The Key to the Constructive Study of Matthew Found in Ist 
Jewish Aim 


In the Chapter in December, 1907, “In- 
troductory to the Study of John’s Gospel’, 
will be found a brief presentation of “The 
Four Gospels, Their Historical Origin and 
Relations”, in which the Aim and Place of 
each of the Four Gospels is set forth. A 
briefer statement of the same thing was 
given as an introduction to “Daily Bible 
Study and Readings”, in February, 1906, 
p. 143. The same subject is outlined in 
“Bible League Primer No. 1”, pp. 103-109. 
It is set forth more fully in the author’s 
work “Why Four Gospels?”—which should 
be studied in order to anything like an ade- 
quate understanding of this subject. 


Facts Concerning the Origin of the Gospels 


As the only Key to the Interpretation of 
the Gospels is found in the historical facts 
on this point, it is necessary to keep these 
in mind. 

The Gospels have been seen to be the 
foundation of the New Testament, as the 
Five Books of Moses are of the Old Testa- 
ment. The latter give the origin of the 
Divine Religion of Redemption in its im- 
perfect and preparatory stages as the Law; 
while the Four Gospels set forth the origin 
of that Religion, in its complete form and 
final stages as the Gospel, in the career of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is necessary, in order to be able ade- 
quately to understand and interpret the 
Gospels, that one should know whence they 
came and wherefore. This is best learned, 
not from speculative critics who set to 
work to imagine their origin and purpose, 
but from the writings of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers, who inquired carefully into 
the matter and recorded the facts so far as 
they were able to ascertain them. In their 
writings can be traced back the historical 
testimony concerning the Gospels, substan- 


tially to the time of the Apostles, or at 
least of their immediate disciples. 

According to this testimony the Four 
Gospels originated in the Preaching of the 
Apostles, and, each came into existence for 
a particular purpose and class, to which it 
was specially adapted in its author, its mat- 
ter and its plan. They are not, therefore, 
as so often assumed, either biographies of 
Jesus, or histories of His Ministry. 

Matthew is the Gospel for the Jew, the 
Man of the Divine Religion, the Sacred 
Scriptures and the Messianic hope, in which 
the Evangelist sought to demonstrate to 
his own people that Jesus was the Messiah 
foretold in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and for whose Advent the Jews were wait- 
ing. When the Apostle was going away to 
preach elsewhere, they asked him to write 
down what he had preached to them, and 
so he wrote out and left with them the 
Gospel. 

Mark is the Gospel for the Roman, the 
Man of Action and Power, whose ideal was 
embodied in Caesar and Universal Empire. 
It was in substance the Gospel that Peter 
had preached to Roman hearers, to set be- 
fore them Jesus as “the Son of God”, the 
Almighty Worker and Conqueror establish- 
ing a universal empire, in order to convince 
them that Jesus was the Savior they need- 
ed and lead them to accept Him. At the 
request of certain Roman knights, when 
Peter was about to depart to other regions, 
it was written down by Mark and endorsed 
by Peter. 

Luke is the Gospel for the Greek, repre- 
sentative of the Gentile world at large, the 
man of reason and taste and universal hu- 
manity. It was substantially the Gospel 
that Paul preached, and, while prepared by 
Luke and addressed directly to Theophilus 
who may be regarded as a representative 
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Greek, it had Paul’s Apostolic endorse- 
ment. It represents Jesus to the Greek as 
the Son of God coming down from God 
out of heaven, becoming incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, and developing into a perfect man- 
hood, with a universal sweep of Divine- 
human beneficence that met the needs of 
the Greek soul as the ideal man as well as 
the needed Savior. 

John is the Gospel for the Christian or 
Church as made up of the men of faith 
saved out of these three typical races by 
accepting Christ as their Savior and Lord. 
John wrote it, late in the first century, at 
the request of the pastors of the Asian 
churches for a “spiritual Gospel’, to whom 
he set forth the Eternal Word, the Light 
and Life of the World, to give a new im- 
pulse to their faith and life for their work 
of carrying out the Great Commission 
(John xx. 30, 31). 

In meeting the needs of the three great 
Races, Jew, Roman and Greek—who con- 
stituted the civilized world of that age— 
the first Three Gospels reached the unspir- 
ttual world of the times; as supplemented by 
John they met the needs of the Church 
which had been gathered out of these Races 
and transformed by the Holy Spirit for the 
Gospel Conquest of the World. 

Dates of the Written Gospels—Neither 
history nor tradition gives the exact date of 
the composition of the Gospels. It is gen- 
erally believed, however, that the first three 
took shape somewhere between 45 and 70 
A. D. Opinion is divided regarding the 
order of their production. Mark’s Gospel 
has been assigned to 65 to 68 A. D.; Mat- 
thew’s, to 65 to 70 A. D.; Luke, to 58 to 
G5.) John's,” tor 75 tol 100 “AL Di 
There is no historical ground for the 
“speculations” (whether Continental, Brit- 
ish or American) about the “oral gospels” 
from which the actual Gospels are sup- 
posed to have been patched up. Luke does 
indeed recognize the existence of written 
gospel accounts in his day, but he contrasts 
them, as human and fallible, with his own 
“infallible” Gospel given him “from above” 
(anothen). See Luke i. 1-4, and Rev. John 
Urquhart’s paper in the present issue 
(p. 292), on “Luke’s Claim of Divine Au- 
thority for His Gospel”. 


Facts About Matthew and Its Jewish Aim 


The witnesses to the origin of Matthew 
are the most distinguished of the Fathers, 
the very men upon whom the Church 
largely depends for the establishment of 
the Canon of the Scriptures and the settle- 
ment of the great questions of primitive 
Church History. 

The testimony begins with Papias, Bish- 
op of Hierapolis, the associate of Polycarp 
the disciple of the Apostle John, and there- 
fore reaches back to the beginning of the 
second century, if not to the end of the 
first century, A. D. His language is, “Mat- 
thew wrote the Oracles (of the Lord) in 
the Hebrew tongue, and every one inter- 
preted them as he was able”. He devoted 
himself intelligently and diligently to the 
work of ascertaining the facts in question, 
making his investigations less than a gener- 
ation after the writing of the Gospels, or 
after an interval possibly not greater than 
our present remove from the American 
Civil War. 

The most distinguished of the Church 
Fathers confirm, add to and supplement 
this earliest testimony: Irenaeus, Bishop 
of Lyons, the learned pupil of the same 
Polycarp (late in the second century) ; Ori- 
gen, disciple of Clement of Alexandria (in 
the first half of the third century) ; Euse- 
bius, the celebrated Church Historian, who 
gathered up the testimony from the past 
(late in the third century); Jerome, “the 
most learned of the Latin Fathers”, author 
of the Vulgate; Gregory Nazianzen, scholar 
and poet; these are among those that testi- 
fied regarding the facts in question. 

The main facts drawn from them touch- 
ing the origin and design of the First Gos- 
pel may be summarized thus: 


That Matthew wrote the Gospel for his 
Jewish countrymen; that it was the written 
embodiment of the oral Gospel which he 
had preached to them; that it was intended 
to give that preaching permanent form for 
their benefit; and that it took advantage of 
the Jewish Messianic beliefs and was in this 
way intended to commend Jesus as the 
Messiah to the Jews. 


The Jew as the Key to the Gospel 


If the First Gospel originated in this 
way, and was designed to commend Jesus 
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to the acceptance of the Jews, then the 
character and needs of the Jew must fur- 
nish the Key to that Gospel. 

The Jew must be understood before the 
Gospel for the Jew can be adequately ap- 
preciated and interpreted. What manner 
of man was he? What, especially, were his 
spiritual needs? Into what errors of be- 
lief and practice had he fallen in his days 
of degeneracy and degradation? ‘The an- 
swers to these and like questions will cast 
light upon what was prepared for the Jew- 
ish race, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

There are certain characteristics that 
clearly distinguish the Jews from the other 
great historic races. Out of these charac- 
teristics, which made the Jew an altogether 
peculiar man—partly through a right de- 
velopment, partly through a wrong—came 
the needs of the Jewish race, that were to 
be met by the Evangelist. Along the line 
of these peculiarities must, therefore, be 
sought the correct understanding of the 
requirements of the Jews, from the Gospel 
point of view, in the time of Christ and 
the Apostles. A development altogether 
right would have produced the Jdeal Jew; 
a right and wrong combined produced the 
Actual Jew. 

The Chosen People. —The Jews were 
chosen by Jehovah, the Covenant God, to 
be the objects of His special care, the re- 
cipients of His peculiar favor, and, notably, 
to be, in religion, the repository of His 
revelation of salvation, the hope of the 
world, and the central race of the ages. 
No other people has ever occupied such a 
position.—This pervading consciousness of 
intimate connection with God, and of His 
presence in their history, led the true Is- 
rael to gratitude and devotion in recogni- 
tion of their high destiny. But in Christ's 
day, as in the time of the Prophets, these 
were but a “remnant”; while with the mass 
of the Jews, the result had been only the 
worldly pride, arrogance and exclusiveness 
that voiced itself in the boast, “We be 
Abraham’s seed!” 

The World-Religion—The Jews had the 
only written revelation of the true God, 
which gave them the key to the character 
of Jehovah, to His works, to His provi- 
dences, to His sublime and eternal plan 


taking in the eternities. In short, they had 
all the clear religious light in the world.— 
This led the true Israel, the “remnant”, 
along lines of thought and experience the 
most natural directly to Christianity; but 
at the Advent the mass of Jews had per- 
verted or lost sight of (as the Pharisees), 
or doubted and denied (as the Sadducees), 
well nigh all the great doctrines of the 
Law which Jehovah had revealed to bring 
them back to righteousness and obedience 
to God. To each living truth their teach- 
ers (the Scribes) had conjoined the fatal 
error that destroyed it, or else had quite 
substituted the error for the truth. 

The Divine Forms.—The Jews had the 
only true and God-given forms of Relig- 
ious Worship in that age of tutelage—As 
embodying God’s revelation of the way of 
salvation, these forms had a powerful in- 
fluence in lifting the true Israel up towards 
God; but the mass of the nation, long be- 
fore the Advent, had lost sight of the sub- 
stance in the form, and had made religion 
a mere outward show, a procedure in ° 
which man merely acted a part or played 
the hypocrite to win the praise of men. 

The Messianic Promise-—Above all the 
Jews had the prophetic promise of the 
Messiah, the coming Deliverer for whom 
the world had been waiting from the 
Protevangel in Eden all through the ages.— 
To the true Israel the Messianic hope had 
been the support and solace through all the 
days of darkness and sorrow that preceded 
and led up to the Advent. But the mass 
of Jews had not read the prophets aright; 
they had thought of Him only as a King 
who would come to deliver them from 
Roman bondage, and had forgotten the 
more important factor of Prophet and 
Priest in the Messianic character; their 
Messiah was to be a Jewish Caesar of the 
world. 

To reach the Jew and prepare him to ac- 
cept Jesus as his Savior, the Evangelist 
must needs take all these Jewish peculiari- 
ties and these truths and errors into ac- 
count. Most of all must he give himself to 
the task of correcting the otherwise fatal 
perversions of Old Testament truth by the 
degenerate Jewish teachers. They consti- 
tute the Key to the interpretation -of-his 
Gospel. : 
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By consulting a Harmony it will be seen 
that there are blanks opposite forty-two 
hundredths of what is drawn from Mat- 
thew; which means that all this material is 


found in Matthew alone; that it was given 
particularly for the Jew; and that the Key 
to it is to be found especially in the Jewish 
character and needs. 


III. Working Outline of Matthew, and Some Helps in Following It 


These preliminary thoughts furnish the 
Clue to the Plan of the First Gospel, which 
can here be barely sketched, leaving the 
completion of the Outline to the later de- 
tailed study of the Gospel itself. 

Matthew, the publican—a representative 
Jew in nature and experience, a man whose 
business had made it necessary to know the 
Jew through and through, and whose 
preaching to the Jews had led to a thor- 
ough and systematic knowledge of the 
Scriptures—was selected to embody the 
Gospel in permanent form for the Chosen 
People. It would seem that, out of all the 
men of that age, the Holy Spirit chose the 
man best fitted to write the Gospel for the 
Jew. 

Mark, writing for the Roman, brings for- 
ward Jesus as “the Son of God” (i. 1), the 
Divine and Almighty Worker and Con- 
queror; Luke, for the Greek, as the Perfect 
Divine Man, representative of and in sym- 
pathy with universal humanity; John, for 
the Christian, as the Eternal Word, the 
Son of God Incarnate, as the Light and 
Life of the World and the source of in- 
spiration and power to the Church; Mat- 
thew, for the Jew, as the Messiah of the 
Old Testament Scripture, fulfilling all its 
types and promises and prophecies in the 
setting up of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
Earth among the Chosen People. 


As the Messiah, the Anointed One, Jesus 
was anointed to the threefold Office of 
Prophet, King and Priest, for the Estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom. Matthew marks 
the three main Divisions of his Gospel by 
three Stages in the Messianic Work, in 
which Jesus successively came forward, 
first as Prophet, then as King, and finally 
as Priest. 

Matthew is, therefore, naturally divided 
into three Principal Parts, presenting the 
successive Stages in the Work of Jesus as 
Messiah in setting up the Kingdom of 


* Heaven, with an appropriate Introduction 


and Conclusion. 

In these Divisions he portrays the Char- 
acter and Career of Jesus in their connec- 
tion with the appropriate Old Testament 
Exiubitions of the Messiah. In this way 
he presents the historical personage Jesus 
side by side with the prophetic picture and 
ideal, and thereby makes clear to those ac- 
quainted with the Scripture the exact cor- 
respondence of the two. It will be seen 
throughout that the argumentative and 
practical aim of Matthew—to bring the Jew 
to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, his 
Savior from sin and Restorer to Right- 
eousness—decided his choice of materials 
for his Gospel and his plan in presenting 
them. 


The Working Outline of the Gospel Sketched 


INTRODUCTION. — Matthew Demonstrates 
for the Jews that Jesus had the Scriptural 
and Prophetic Origin and Preparation of 
their Messiah —Matthew i. I—iv. II. 

Part First.— The Evangelist Exhibits 
the Work of Jesus in Galilee, as Messiah 
the Prophet, in the Public Proclamation of 
the Coming Kingdom of Heaven; Resulting 
in the Rejection of His Prophetic Message 
by the Jews.—Matthew iv. 12—xvi. 12. 

Division 1.—The Proclamation of the 
Coming Kingdom by Jesus Personally and 


Alone, in His Opening Ministry in Galilee, 
—Laying Down its Foundation Principles, 
Demonstrating His Divine Authority as 
Prophet by Works of Supernatural Power, 
and Bringing to Light the astounding Spir- 
itual Destitution—Matthew iv. 12—ix. 35. 

Division 2.—The Proclamation of the 
Coming Kingdom by Jesus Associated with 
the Twelve Disciples Called in to Help Him 
in Meeting the Destitution,—Culminating in 
the Disappointment and Opposition of the 
Jews, and in the Rejection of His Message 
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by All Classes.—Matthew ix. 36—xv. 12. 

Part SEconD.—Matthew Presents Jesus, 
as Messiah the King, Publicly Claiming to 
be the Messiah, and Urging His Claims 
upon the Disciples and the People, only to 
be Rejected by the Jews and Forced to 
Pronounce Judgment upon them.—Matthew 
Xvi. 13—XXili. 39. 

Division 1—Jesus Urged His Claim upon 
the Twelve, while Correcting their False 
Jewish Views of His Priestly Character 
and His Kingdom.—Matthew xvi. 12—xx. 
28. 

Division 2.—Jesus Urged this Public 
Claim before the People in Jerusalem also, 
the City of the Great King,—Correcting 
their false Jewish Notions of Messiah and 
establishing His Messiahship by Miracles 
Wrought in the Temple Itself—Matthew 
XX. 29—XxXiii. 30. 

Part Tuirp.— Matthew Portrays the 
Work of Jestts as Messiah the Priest, Lay- 


ing the Foundations for the Kingdom of 
Heaven by His Sacrificial Death on the 
Cross.—Matthew xxiv. I—xxvii. 66. 

Division 1.—Matthew Represents Jesus 
Beginning His Work, as the Rejected and 
Suffering Messiah, by Preparing the 
Twelve for His Sacrificial Death—Mat- 
thew xxiv. I—xxv. 46. 

Division 2—He Represents Jesus as Con- 
summating His Work, as the Rejected and 
Suffering Messiah, by His Priestly Offer- 
ing Up of Himself as the Paschal Lamb as 
the Sacrificial Atonement for Sin, in Ful- 
filment of the Law and the Prophets.— 
Matthew xxvi. I—xxvii. 66. 

ConcLusion.—Matthew Closes with the 
Resurrection of Jesus from the Dead as 
Establishing His Claim to be the Messiah, 
and His Assumption of His Messianic 
Place as the Savior and Universal King.— 
Matthew xxviii. I-20. 


Some Suggested Helps in Studying the Gospel for the Jew 


If what has thus far been set forth, con- 
cerning the Origin and the Aim of the 
First Gospel, is true and grounded in his- 
torical facts, it must be self-evident that 
very little help towards understanding tts 
distinctive features can be expected from 
Commentarics and Lesson Helps that ignore 
these facts—as practically all of them do. 


[For a more complete and detailed Con- 
structive Analysis of Matthew’s Gospel for 
the Jew, see “The Plan of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel”, in “Why Four Gospels?”, pp. 112-124. 
The Successive Stages of the Work of 
Jesus as the Messiah in proclaiming and 
establishing the Kingdom of Heaven, are 
there presented; accompanied by “Prophetic 
References” showing the correspondence 
between the Life of Jesus and the Old Tes- 
tament Predictions concerning the Mes- 
siah. ] 


The same Works for General Student 
Reference may be used that were com- 
mended in “Constructive Studies in John, 
the Gospel for the Christian”: Young’s 
“Analytical Concordance”, Davis’s ‘“Dic- 
tionary of the Bible’, Kerr’s “Harmony of 
the Gospels”, etc. The Popular and Prac- 
tical Commentaries, of Jamieson, Fausset 
and Brown, and the “Biblical Encyclope- 
dia”, of James Comper Gray, and the Par- 


aphrastic Interpretation of Weiss, will be 
of general service in the exposition of 
verses and fragments, but will throw little 
if any light on the main purpose of Mat- 
thew. 

The most valuable single-volume com- 
mentary for handy use, to be depended 
upon for reliable statement of up-to-date 
information, explanation and exposition, is 
Dr. Rice’s “People’s Commentary on Mat- 
thew”, published on the John C. Green 
Fund, by the American Sunday School 
Union,—but it does not make use of what 
we have found to be the only Key to this 
Gospel. 

Books Indispensable for the Key 

There age two other books to be men- 
tioned here, that partially or completely 
recognize the True and only Key to this 
Gospel: 

“Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels”. By Brooke Foss Westcott, with an 
Introduction by Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. 
Macmillan & Co. Price $2.25. 

Among such books this stands alone in 
furnishing, in one of its chapters (ch. iii.), 
a clear and valuable discussion of the His- 
torical Origin of the Four Gospels, bring- 
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ing out some of the facts that furnish this 
Key to the First Gospel. 

“Why Four Gospels? Or The Gospel for 
All the World”. By the Author of these 
“Constructive Studies” in Matthew. 

As this last is the only Complete and 
Systematic statement available of the His- 
torical Origin of the Four Gospels that has 
been seen to furnish the only true and ade- 
quate Key to their Interpretation; as it has 
had the unqualified endorsement of such 
leaders as J. Glentworth Butler, H. Clay 
Trumbull, John H. Vincent, James A. 
Worden, Caspar W. Hodge, J. W. McGar- 
vey, George Frederick Wright and James 
M. Gray, in this country, and of such men 
as J. Munro Gibson, Canon F. W. Farrar 
and Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Dur- 
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ham, abroad; and as it promises a new 
and illuminating, as well as true, view of 
this important portion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,—we feel warranted in urging its 
use upon all Pastors, Superintendents, 
Teachers and Students, who are to take 
up the study of the Gospel according to 
Matthew in the year 1gIo. 

There is ample testimony to the fact, that 
where this work has been so used as to give 
a knowledge of what is really in the First 
Gospel, it has never failed to fasten the 
attention and fascinate people of whatever 
class or age or degree of culture. 


[For the provision that has been made to 
place the book, in its latest edition, in the 
hands of all Bible Teachers and Students, 
see “League Notes and Points”, at the end 
of this magazine.] 


Constructive Studies in the Introduction to the Gospel for 
the Jew 


INTRODUCTION.—MATTHEW DEMONSTRATES FOR THE JEWS THAT JESUS HAD THE ScrIpT- 
URAL AND PROPHETIC ORIGIN AND PREPARATION oF THEIR Mess1aH.—Matthew i. I—iv. II. 


Constructive Analysis of the Introduction 


There were certain essential points that 
the Evangelist must make at the outset, in 
order to prepare the way for securing the 
attention of the Jew to the Doctrines and 
Claims of Jesus. These had to do with His 
Origin, the Place of His Nativity, and His 
Preparation for and Inauguration in His 
Messianic Work. They furnish the Topics 
of the First Three Studies for the month 
of January. 

First Study.—~Matthew Shows by Docu- 
mentary Proof that the Jew could not 
Deny nor Gainsay, that Jesus had the 
Royal and Prophetic Origin of the Mes- 
siah (Matt. i. 1-25). 

Second Study.—Matthew Shows, by Ap- 
peal to Prophecy, to Jewish Records and 
Historical Facts, which the Jew could In- 
vestigate for himself, that Jesus had the 
Nativity of the Messiah, having been Born 
in Bethlehem of Judea (Matt. ii. 1-23). 

Third Study.—Matthew Shows the Jews, 
by Evidence not to be Escaped, that Jesus 
Received the Heralding, Inauguration, and 
Victory over Satan Required for their Mes- 
siah (Matt. iii. I—iv. 11). 


{It will be observed that the Internation- 
al System ignores Matthew's Aim and 
Plan (as just set forth), and attempts to 
make over Matthew after a plan of its 
own. It accordingly omits the first two 
chapters—probably from Matthew’s point 
of view the most important in the Gospel— 
having no place for them in its new scheme. 

According to this new and man-made 
plan the Book is entitled, “The Ministry of 
Our Lord as Narrated in the Gospel Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew”. True, it deals 
with one portion of the Public Ministry of 
Jesus, His Ministry in Galilee, but it deals 
with it only incidentally as furnishing the 
suitable materials to be used in setting 
Jesus before the Jews as the Messiah of 
the Prophets, and their Savior. It would 
be just as reasonable to call John the nar- 
rative of the Ministry of Jesus in Judea, 
or Luke the narrative of His Ministry in 
Perea. Matthew can not be understood in 
this way. 


As it is thus seen to be impossible to fol- 
low Matthew's Plan and that of the Inter- 
national Committee at the same time, it has 
been thought best to pursue the former 
without attempting to parallel the Studies 
with the Lessons of the latter as found in 
all the Lesson Helps. 

The International Lessons, for January, 
which cut loose from the Gospel, have the 
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following Topics and Scriptures: January “The Galilean Ministry”, Matt. iv. 12-25; 
2, “John the Forerunner of Jesus”, Matt. January 23, “True Blessedness”’, Matt. v. 
iii. 1-12; January 9, “The Baptism of 1-16; January 30, “Some Laws of the King- 
Jesus”, Matt. iii. 13—iv. 11; January 16, dom”, Matt. v. 17-36, 38-48.] 


i. Constructive Unfolding of the First Study 


Study for January 2, 1910—Matthew i. 1-25 


First Stupy.—JESUS HAD THE LINEAGE OF MESSIAH :—MatTtHEew 
SHows, By DOCUMENTARY PROOF THAT THE JEW COULD NEITHER 
DENY NOR GAINSAY, THAT JESUS HAD THE RoyAL AND PROPHETIC 
ORIGIN OF THE MEsstAH.—Matthew 1.1-25. 


A. The Scripture of the First Study, and Its Plan 


Section 1—Jesus had the Covenant and Royal Descent of Messiah from Abraham 
and David 
Ch. i. 1 The book of the generation of Jesus Christ [or, the Genealogy (or 
Birth) of Jesus Christ] the son of David, the son of Abraham. 


1. The Covenant Line of Jesus from Abraham to “David the King” 


2 Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac begat Jacob; and Jacob begat Judah 
and his brethren; 3 and Judah begat Perez and Zerah of Tamar; and Perez 
To begat Hezron; and Hezron begat Ram [Gr. Aram]; 4 and Ram begat Am- 
David minadab; and Amminidab begat Nahshon; and Nahshon begat Salmon; 5 and 
Salmon begat Boaz of Rahab; and Boaz begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed be- 
gat Jesse; 6 and Jesse begat David the king. 
2. The Royal Line of Jesus from “David the King’ to Jechoniah and the Captivity 


And David begat Solomon of her that had been the wife of Uriah; 
7 and Solomon begat Rehoboam; and Rehoboam begat Abijah; and Abijah 
begat Asa [Gr. Asaph]; 8 and Asa begat Jehoshaphat; and Jehoshaphat be- 
To gat Joram; and Joram begat Uzziah; 9 and Uzziah begat Jotham; and Jo- 
Jechoniah tham begat Ahaz; and Ahaz begat Hezekiah; to and Hezekiah begat Manas- 
seh; and Manasseh begat Amon [Gr. Amos]; and Amon begat Josiah; 11 
and Josiah begat Jechoniah and his brethren, at the time of the carrying away 
to Babylon [or, removal to Babylon]. 
3. The Royal Line Under Foreign Rule, from Jechoniah to Jesus the Messiah 


12 And after the carrying away [or, removal] to Babylon, Jechoniah be- 
gat Shealtiel [Gr. Salathiel]; and Shealtiel begat Zerubbabel; 13 and Zerub- 
To babel begat Abiud; and Abiud begat Ehakim; and Eliakim begat Azor; 14 and 
Jesus Azor begat Sadoc; and Sadoc begat Achim; and Achim begat Eliud; 15 and 
Eliud begat Eleazar; and Eleazar begat Matthan; and Matthan begat Jacob; 
16 and Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 

who is called Christ. 

The Three Times Fourteen Generations Summarized 


17 So all the generations from Abraham unto David are fourteen genera- 

Three tions; and from David unto the carrying away [or, removal] to Babylon four- 

Fourteens teen generations; and from the carrying away to Babylon unto the Christ 
fourteen generations. 


Section 2—Jesus had the Prophetic Divine Origin and Human Birth of the Messiah, 
as Immanuel, in the Royal Line 
1. The Miraculous Conception and Virgin Birth of Jesus, or His Origin as Immanuel, 
Supernaturally Explained to Joseph 
The Perplexity of Joseph and his Proposed Way Out 
18 Now the birth of Jesus Christ [some ancient authorities read of the 
Joseph's Christ] was on this wise: When his mother Mary had been betrothed to 
Purpose Joseph, before they came together she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost [or, Holy Spirit, and so throughout this book]. ae 
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19 And Joseph her husband, being a righteous man, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was minded to put her away privily. 
The Supernatural Explanation of the Situation, and the Divine Direction Out of It 
20 But when he thought on these things, behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to 


The 
Incarnation her is of the Holy Ghost. 


take unto thee Mary thy wife; for that which is conceived [Gr. begotten] in 
2t And she shall bring forth a son; and thou 


shalt call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall save his people from their 


sins. 
2. Isaiah’s Prophecy of the Messiah as Immanuel (Isa. vii. 14), Exactly Fulfilled in 


these Events Connected with the 


Royal Line 


Origin of Jesus and His Place in the 


He was to be Born of a Virgin, and to be God With Us 
22 Now all this is come to pass, that it might be fulfilled which was 


Virgin 
Birth 


spoken by the Lord through the prophet, saying, 
23 Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, 


And they shall call his name Immanuel [Gr. Emmanuel] ; 


which is, being interpreted, God with us. 
The Adoption by Joseph, by Divine Direction, Introduced “Jesus” into the Royal 


Line 


24 And Joseph arose from his sleep, and did as the angel of the Lord 


Royal 
Child 


commanded him, and took unto him his wife; 25 and knew her not till she 
had brought forth a son: and he called his name Jesus. 


B. Exposition of the Scripture of the First Study 


{It was necessary that Matthew should, 
first of all, demonstrate to the Jews, by 
Proofs from which there was no% escaping, 
that Jesus had the Origin of their Prom- 
ised Messiah. These were His Necessary 
Credentials. 

The Jews at Nazareth strenuously ob- 
jected to Jesus, that he was merely the 
son of the carpenter Joseph, and of the 
same order and quality as his family 
(Matt. xiii. 53-56). They seem even to 
have gone further, and objected that he 


was Himself a carpenter, perhaps support- 
ing His mother by His daily toil, if she had 
been left a widow; and in calling Him “the 
son of Mary” sneered at or flung in His 
face His alleged illegitimate birth (Mark 
vi. 3). All that must be met before the 
Jew could be induced to accept Jesus as 
their Messiah. To this Matthew first ad- 
dressed himself. 

This argument is set forth in Two Sec- 
tions. | 


Section 1.—In the Human Genealogy, Drawn from the Old Testament 


Scriptures, Matthew furnished Documentary Proof, which he Challenged 
every Jew to Examine for himself, that Jesus was Descended from Abraham 
and was thus Heir to the Promises and Blessings of the Abrahamic Coven- 
ant; and that He was Descended from “David the King” by the Royal Line, 


and was therefore Legal Heir to his Throne-—Matthew i. I-17. 


[The skill in systematizing and tabulat- 
ing, which Matthew brought from his busi- 
ness experience, he carried with him in a 
remarkable degree into his preaching and 
writing. The summary of the Sermon on 
the Mount; the Three Groups of Miracles 
brought together from the Public Ministry 
in Galilee to establish the Messianic Au- 
thority of Jesus to teach; the two Series 
of Conflicts, the first in Galilee and the sec- 


ond in Jerusalem, with the numerous op- 
ponets of His Claims,—are illustrations of 
his consummate art in “putting things’. It 
is not to be wondered at that Renan, with 
his knowledge of, and passion for, literary 
form, pronounced this Gospel “the most 
important book of Christendom”. 

One of the best specimens of this skill is 
found in the Genealogy with which the 
Book opens,—which is so constructed and 
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presented as at once to fix it in the mem- 
ory and make its argument irresistible.] 


1. The Evangelist starts, not with an Ex- 
tended Statement, but with a Single Head- 
Line in which, in Eight Words, he Links 
the Supreme Messianic Hopes and Expecta- 


tions of the Jews with “Jesus” as “Mes- 


siah’”’.—Matthew i. 1. 

In these eight words the essence of the 
“Hope” for which Israel had so long been 
“waiting”, the entire substance of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, was, so to speak, plumped 
into the mind of the hearer or reader, in 
such fashion as almost to take his breath 
away, and leave him too dazed to urge his 
main objection that this was “Jesus of Naz- 
areth”. 

Matthew left him no time to recover his 
lost balance, but followed up his first onset 
by presenting the Messianic Ancestry of 
Jesus in Three Symmetrical Groups, and 
Challenging the Jew to test their accuracy 
for himself in the Sacred Scriptures which 
he accepted as infallible authority. 


[The words “Jesus Christ” (Jesus Mes- 
siah) are the capital words in the argu- 
ment. “Jesus” is the Greek form of the He- 
brew “Joshua” (Jehoshuah—Jah-Hoshea), 
a name common among the Jews. “Christ”, 
the Messiah, the Anointed One, is our 
Lord’s official name (see Ps. ii. 2; compare 
John i. 20, 41; iv. 29). It should be care- 
fully noted that “the combination of the 
words “Jesus Christ’ (so common in the 
Epistles) is confined in the Gospels, with 
one exception (John xvii. 3), to their in- 
troductory parts”. Matthew is to prove 
“Jesus” to be Messiah”. . 

The genealogy of the earlier groups was 
drawn from the Jewish records, in Genesis, 
Ruth, 1 Chronicles i.-ix., etc.; that of the 
later from public records accessible in Mat- 
thew’s day. That in Chronicles especially 
shows the great care with which the family 
and national records were kept, in view of 
keeping up the tribal distinctions and fixing 
the line of Messiah.] 


2. The First Group of Fourteen Genera- 
tions Set forth the Covenant Line from 
Abraham to “David the King’, and Pre- 
sented the Claim of Jesus to the Abra- 
hamic Promises and Blessings that Took 
in the World.—Matthew i. 2-6. 

This is the first section of the Genealogi- 
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cal Roll, or Birth Record, of Jesus. “The 
book of the generation” is the Greek equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew phrase, “the Genera- 
tion of”, which heads the ten sections of 
which the book of Genesis is made up (see 
Gen. ii. 4; v. I; vi. 9; etc.). 

[Matthew, for the Jew, gives the ances- 
try of Joseph, through Solomon, as the 
legal heir to the throne of David; Luke, 
for the Greek, gives the natural descent of 
Jesus through Nathan and Mary. If Jesus 
was not a son of Abraham, He was not a 
pure Jew, and could not be the Messiah; 
He is so presented in this first section. 

Matthew’s list throughout is made up 
after the usual Jewish fashion to aid the 
memory.— There are names omitted — 
either because they were grossly impious 
and out of covenant relation to Jehovah, 
or because of little historical importance; 
as, e. g., Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah, be- 
tween Joram and Uzziah (v. 8), and Jehoi- 
akim (v. 11). “Son” in such cases stands 
for “descendant”, as “grandson”.—Contrary 
to Oriental custom, four women appear in 
the list as among the ancestry of Jesus: 
Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba (“her 
of Uriah”), all of whom were either heath- 
en by birth or degraded in character,—all 
of which goes to show that the Gentiles 
and the world’s outcasts are included in 
the scope of Divine Mercy, to illustrate the 
humiliation to which Jesus descended, and 
to make clear that the selection of the an- 
cestry was not based on the merit of those 
who were chosen. ] 


3. The Second Group of Fourteen Gen- 
erations started from “David the King” 
and followed the Royal Line through Solo- 
mon to the End of the Kingdom of Judah, 
in Jechoniah and the Deportation to Baby- 
lon.—Matthew i. 7-11. 

If not the son of David by the Royal 
Line, Jesus would fail to fulfil the proph- 
ecies concerning the Messiah. See Psalm 
Ixxxix. 35, 36, etc. 

The threefold division is grouped about 
David, corresponding to the periods before, 
during and after the occupation of the 
throne by his family. In bringing this divi- 
sion to the number fourteen, David’s name 
is repeated, and the three covenant-break- 
ing sons of Ahab, and Jehoiachim omitted. 


4. The Third Group of Fourteen Genera- 
tions started with Jechoniah and the Cap- 
tivity, and traced the Line of Royal De- 
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scent down to “Joseph the Husband of 
Mary, of whom Jesus is born, Who is 
called Christ’.—Matthew i. 


Note the marked change in the form 
when the name of Joseph is reached: 
“begat” is used of all the others, but 
Joseph was simply the husband of Mary, of 
whom Jesus was born. This anticipates 
and prepares the way for the Divine Con- 
ception and Virgin Birth so clearly set 
forth in the latter part of the chapter. 


12-16. 
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5. In conclusion, Matthew gathers up, in 
a compact statement in a single verse, the 
Line of Descent from Abraham to Jesus, 
to fix it in the mind of the Jew.—Matthew 
Lely; 

As Christianity was to be a persecuted 
religion, especially by the Jews, it was all- 
important for its continuance and spread 
that the facts concerning the Jewish and 
prophetic orign of Jesus should be put in 
form easy to remember, and be securely 
fastened to the Old Testament Scriptures. 


SECTION 2.—Matthew next proceeds to show the Jew, that Jesus had the 


Prophetic Divine Origin and the Supernatural Conception and Human Birth 
of the Messiah, as Immanuel in the Royal Line,—in all this Fulfilling the 


Scriptures.— Matthew i. 18-25. 


1. The Origin of Jesus, Miraculously 
Conceived by the Holy Ghost and Born of 
a Virgin, which greatly Perplexed Joseph, 
was Supernaturally Explained to him; and 
he was Divinely Directed as “the Son of 
David” and heir to his throne, to Adopt 
the Child into the Royal Line and Call His 


Name Jesus.—Matthew i. 18-21. 


[The accepted Greek text has genesis, 
origin, and not genneesis, birth. The for- 
mer word is much wider in meaning than 
the latter. This Section gives an account 
of the origin of Jesus, including the miracu- 
lous conception and the circumstances at- 
tendant upon the birth, the adoption into 
the royal line, and the naming.] 


(1) The Miraculous Conception and 
Virgin Birth by which Jesus became Incar- 
nate, or His Origin as Immanuel—the most 
remarkable Fact in the History of Re- 
demption—greatly Perplexed Joseph, who 
Sought to find a Righteous Way Out of 
the delicate and painful Situation (Mat- 
thew i. 18, 19). 

a. Matthew emphasizes the fact that the 
Origin of Jesus was not like any other in 
the long line of descent before Him, but 
was “on this wise”, or in this manner; to 
bring out the peculiarities of the case (ver. 
18). 

{Mary had been betrothed to Joseph, and 
they were in accordance with Oriental cus- 


tom properly called “husband” (y. 19) and 
“wife” (v. 20); but there was usually, in 


our Lord’s time, a year or more between 
the betrothal and the formal marriage, dur- 
ing which the bride remained in the parent- 
al home, and often did not even see her 
husband. This period is meant by the 
phrase “before they came together”. 

It was at some point during this time 
that Mary became aware of the miraculous 
conception. “Was found” does not imply 
that she was “discovered” or “detected”, 
as if trying to hide the fact. From Luke i. 
26-40 we know that the angel Gabriel had 
foretold this miraculous event to Mary; so 
that “was found” may simply imply that the 
fulfilment of the angel’s prediction became 
known to herself, and she revealed it to 
her betrothed husband. | 


b. Joseph, being a Righteous Man, i. e., 
an Observer of the Law, and not yet Un- 
derstanding the real State of the Case, Pro- 
posed to Vindicate himself by giving his 
Betrothed Wife a Private Writing of Di- 
vorce (ver. IQ). 


[As Joseph was brooding over what he 
could not yet understand, and while he may 
not have had the same faith in the Angel’s 
Message as possessed Mary, the Law pre- 
scribed for him as a righteous man, or 
keeper of the law, one of two courses: to 
expose his betrothed wife to death by ston- 
ing; or to put her away secretly by giving 
her a writing of divorce (according to 
Deut. xxiv. I-3) without naming any par- 
ticular reason for it. This course he had 
substantially decided upon.] 


(2) At this Critical Juncture the Angel 
of the Lord Appeared to Joseph, the Son .« 
and Heir of David, and Supernaturally 
Explained the Mysterious Event of Incar- 
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nation, and Divinely Directed him as the 
Royal Representative of David How to 
Deal with Mary and the Child Who was 
to be named “Jesus” (Matthew i. 20, 21). 

The Angel confirmed to Joseph the mi- 
raculous announcement that had already 
been made to Mary. He reminded him of 
his representative character, as a “son of 
David”, belonging to the royal Messianic 
line; and, by his command to take Mary 
as his wife, “implied that she had done 
nothing to forfeit her right to be his wife”. 


[The Origin of Jesus, in His human na- 
ture and as the second Adam, was by the 
creative agency of the Holy Spirit, as that 
of the first Adam had been by the direct 
creation of God. 

The doctrines of the Miraculous Concep- 
tion and the Virgin Birth are taught with 
all clearness by both Matthew and Luke, as 
the Divine Method of the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Word (“the Word was made 
flesh”), which is taught with equal clear- 
ness by John.] 


The method of His Incarnation thus pre- 
pared Jesus for His work as the Repre- 
sentative and Substitute of man in Re- 
demption. Had he been begotten like the 
rest of the line “by ordinary generation”, 
He would have inherited the taint of Adam 
and woud have been under obligation to 
keep the Law for Himself. 


“The angel of the Lord, who explains to 
Joseph the real cause of Mary’s condition 
and thereby removes the objection to the 
marriage, addresses him in explicit terms 
as the Son of David; because for this very 
reason he is to be induced to take Mary as 
his wife, in order that her son thereby 
might become, in the eyes of the world, the 
legitimate son of a descendant of David. 
For sttch a one He must be, since His 
name Jesus (i.e., Jehovah is deliverance), 
which Joseph in accordance with the divine 
command is to give the child, itself indi- 
cates that He is to be the promised Re- 
deemer, who is to bring deliverance and 
salvation to His people, who had on ac- 
count of their sins been condemned. In 
His capacity as the Messiah, however, He 
could not have been the bodily son of Jos- 
eph, since in accordance with the express 
statement of Isaiah vii. 14, the promised 
Immanuel in whom God Himself was to 
come to His people, was to be born of a 
virgin” (Weiss). 


The recent positive and loud repudiation 
of these Doctrines by radical critics and 
shallow sceptics, reached by denying that 
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these portions of the Gospels are genuine 
history, are entirely without justification. 
There are no better accredited facts in all 
history. 


[Extended discussion and thorough sift- 
ing of their contentions will be found in 
two works accessible to all: Professor 
James Orr’s “Virgin Birth of Jesus”, deal- 
ing particularly with their historical and 
theological aspects; and Rev. Dr. L. M. 
Sweet’s “The Birth and Iniancy of Jesus 
Christ According to the Gospel Narratives”, 
presenting especially the exegetical and 
critical aspects. ] 


2. Matthew, in his Final Argument, Ap- 
pealed to the Scriptures which the Jew 
Accepted as authoritative, by showing that 
Isaiah’s Phophecy of the Messiah as Im- © 
manuel (Isa. vii. 14) was Exactly Ful- 
filled in these Events Connected with the 
Origin of Jesus and His Legal Status in 
the Royal Line—Matthew i. 22-25. 


(1) According to this Prophecy the Mes- 
siah, while Born of a Virgin, was to be 
Named Immanuel, God With Us,—which 
was here Fulfilled (Matthew i. 22, 23). 


[As Matthew is the Gospel for the Jew— 
it is naturally to be expected that it should 
be the Gospel dealing with the Fulfilment 
of Prophecy. There are in his Gospel 
thirty-seven distinct quotations from the 
Old Testament, taken from ten or twelve 
books, and all selected in strict accordance 
with his Messianic aim. In the first cita- 
tion Matthew directly affirms that all these 
Events have occurred “in order that” the 
word of the Lord through the prophet 
might be fulfilled. It was not a case of 
“accident” or “coincidence” or “statesman- 
like prevision”, but in accordance with the 
movement and sweep of God’s definite Plan 
of Redemption which takes in everything 
from the beginning. That is the Jewish as 
well as Christian idea of fulfilment of 
prophecy. The prediction was not the 
cause of the events, but God the Supernat- 
ural Power back of the prediction.] 


(2) Matthew concludes his Argument by 
Showing how Joseph—his Faith having 
been established by the Divine Manifesta- 
tion and Explanation—by prompt Obedi- 
ence to the Divine Command, in Accept- 
ing Mary, Adopting the Child to Give 
Him Legal Standing in the Royal Line, and 
Naming Him Jesus, Completed the Task 
as the Representative and Heir of David 
(Matthew i. 24, 25). a RR 
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The Evangelist immediately connects the 
Divine and Prophetic Origin of Jesus as 
Immanuel with His 
knowledgment by Joseph, which gave the 
Child His legal place and standing in the 
Royal Line as the Messiah. As Matthew 
deals with the Jewish and legal side of the 
Descent of Jesus, Joseph is the most im- 
portant personage in his treatment; while 
Luke gives prominence to Mary and the 
natural Descent of Jesus through Nathan. 
These acts of Joseph, the son of David, 
were representative and official acts. 


“There is a striking difference in view- 
point involved in the relative importance 
attributed to Joseph and Mary in the two 
accounts.—In Luke’s story, Mary is the cen- 
tral figure, around whom all the persons, 
save only the child, are grouped. Yo her 
the annunciations are made, arid her 
thoughts and feelings are the subject of de- 
scription and the center of interest.—In 
Matthew’s account, Joseph is brought to 
the foreground. The annunciations and 
dreams are vouchsafed to him, and his feel- 
ings and actions are continually empha- 
sized. The multiplication of supernatural 
interference in the progress of events by 
angelic appearances and inspired dreams 
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has often been urged by critics against the 


. historicity of the account” (Sweet). 
Adoption and Ac- .. 


“When Joseph, in accordance with the 


‘divine injunction, takes Mary to wife, this 


is not done, as the Evangelist expressly 
states, in order to begin marital life with 
her at once, but that the son who would be 
born of her, and who by divine command 
was to be called Jesus, and thereby was 
designated as the expected Savior, might be 
born in the house of Joseph, the descend- 
ant of David, and thereby might become 
his legal son. Therefore it would be proved 
from the genealogy given above, that Jesus, 
although not the bodily son of Joseph, was 
nevertheless the one who, in accordance 
with the providential purpose in connection 
with the house of David, was to re-estab- 
lish the throne of His father and become 
the promised Messianic King. As such He 
is accordingly at once recognized by the 
Wise Men from the East, whose story is 
now to be told” (Weiss). 


It was thus made plain to the objecting 
Jew, that Jesus was not a mere man, the 
son of an obscure and poverty-stricken car- 
penter, nor Himself a mere carpenter of 
Nazareth and the “natural” Son of Mary; 
but an heir to the Throne of David, as be- 
longing to the Royal Line. 


u. Constructive Uniolae of the Second Study 


Study for January 9» So atthe ii, I-23 


SEcoND Stupy.—JESUS HAD THE BIRTH- PLACE OF MESSIAH :— 
MATTHEW RELATES THE STORY OF THE COMING oF WIsE MEN FROM 
THE East, UNDER DIVINE GUIDANCE, TO SEEK THE New-Born KING 


OF THE JEWS; 


IN ORDER TO APPEAL -TO UNQUESTIONED RECORDS AND 
Histor1cAL Facts CONNECTED WITH 


THE COMING AND WHICH THE 


JEw COULD INVESTIGATE FOR HIMSELF, AS PROOFS THAT JESUS HAD THE 


BIRTH-PLACE OF MESSIAH, 


BETHLEHEM ; AND HE THEN 


PROCEEDS TO 


EXPLAIN HOW (IN FULFILLMENT oF PROPHECY) HE CAME TO BE 
KNOWN As “JESUS OF NAZARETH”.—Matthew ii. 1-23. 


A. The Scripture of the Second Study, and Its Plan 


Section 1.—The Great [Historical Event, the Coming of Wise Men from the East, 


Divinely Impelled and Guided, to Seck and Worship the New- Born King; 


by Rousing 


the Jealousy of Herod, Furnished Proof that Jesus was Born in Bethlehem 
1. Their Coming, Guided by Divine Impulse and the Star, and their Inquiry 


Ch. ii. 


The 
Magi 


1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold, wise men [Gr. Magi. 
from the east came to Jerusalem, 2 saying, Where’is he that is born King of 
the Jews? [or, Where is the King of the Jews that is born?] for we saw his 


Compare Esth. i. 13; Dan. ii. 12] 


star in the east [in his rising], and are come to worship him. 
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2. In his Trouble, Shared by All Jerusalem, Herod Appealed to the Sanhedrin, which 
Decreed that,* according to the Prophets, the Messiah should be Born in 


Bethlehem 
The Appeal by Herod Inspired by his Jealousy and Dread of a Rival 
Dread of 3 And when Herod the king heard it, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
Rival with him. 4 And gathering together all the chief priests and scribes of the 


people, he inquired of them where the Christ should be born. 
Answer of the Council to the Question “Where?” 
s And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judaea; for thus it is written 
by [or, through] the prophet [Micah v. 2]. 
6 And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
Art in no wise least among the princes of Judah: 
For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 
Which shall be shepherd of my people Israel. 


3. The Deadly Scheme of Herod, followed by the Journey of the Magi to Bethlehem 
Guided by the Star, and the Finding and Worship of the New-Born King, 
Fixed the Fact of His Birth in Bethlehem 
Herod’s Attempt to Use the Magi in a Plot to Destroy Jesus 
7 Then Herod privily called the wise men [Gr. Magi], and learned of 
them carefully what time the star appeared [or, the time of the star that ap- 


Herod’s peared). 
Scheme 8 And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search out carefully 


concerning the young child; and when ye have found him, bring me word, 
that I also may come and worship him. 
The Journey of the Wise Men, Guided by the Star which they had Seen in its; 
Rising, to the very Spot 
9 And they, having heard the king, went their way; and lo, the star, 
Child which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
Found where the young child was. 1o And when they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. 
The Discovery of the King of Jews and His Mother by the Magi, and their Joy- 
ful Acts of Recognition and Worship 
The 11 And they came into the house and saw the young child with Mary his 
Worship mother; and they fell down and worshipped him; and opening their treasures 
they offered unto him gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


Section 2—The Story of the Divine Care over Jesus as Messiah Fulfilling Prophecy, 
in the Series of Providential Interpositions by which He was Saved from the Wrath and 
Plotting of Herod, and Brought to a Refuge in Nazareth 

1. A Twofold Divine Warning Thwarted the Plot of Herod to Destroy Jesus Alone, 

and Sent the Child into Egypt for Safety 
The Wise Men Warned, Returned Home by another Route 
12 And being warned of God in a dream that they should not return to 
Herod, they departed into their own country another way. 
Joseph, Divinely Warned, Fled with the Child and Mother 
The Flight into Egypt was by Divine Command to Escape Herod’s Plot 
13 Now when they were departed, behold, an angel of the Lord appeareth 
to Joseph in a dream, saying, Arise and take the young child and his mother, 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I tell thee: for Herod will seek 
the young child to destroy him. 
Gistd ee with Secrecy and Remained in Egypt until Herod’s Death, Fulfilling 
osea xi. I 
14 And he arose and took the young child and his mother by night, and 
Why in departed into Egypt; 15 and was there until the death of Herod: that it 
Egypt might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt did I call my son. 
2. Herod, Enraged at not Finding Jesus, Massacred all the Male Children of His Age 
in Bethlehem 
This Event was Designed to Blot out Jesus, his Rival 
16 Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men {Gr. 
Magi] was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the male children 
Herod that were in Bethlehem, and in all the borders thereof, from two years old 
Foiled and under, according to the time which he had carefully learned of the wise 
men [Gr. Magi]. 
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In the Massacre of the Innocents Jer. xxxi. 15 was Fulfilled 


17 Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by [6r, through] Jeremiah 


the prophet, saying, 


18 A voice was heard in Ramah, 


Mothers’ 
Lament 


Weeping and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children; 


And she would not be comforted, because they are not. 


3. After Herod’s Death, Joseph was Commanded to Return to Judea, but Finding 
Archelaus in Herod’s place, he Went apart and Dwelt in the Obscurity of 


Nazareth 


Joseph Promptly Obeyed the Divine Command, Doubtless Starting for Bethlehem 
19 But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lord appeareth in 


Back to 
Judea 
young child’s life. 


a dream to Joseph in Egypt, 20 saying, Arise and take the young child and 
his mother, and go into the land of Israel: for they are dead that sought the 


21 And he arose and took the young child and his mother, and came 


into the land of Israel. 


To Escape Publicity and Death Joseph, by Divine Command, Withdrew to Nasareth 


22 But when he heard that Archelaus was reigning over Judea in the 
room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither; and being warned of 


Away to 
Nazareth 


God in a dream, he withdrew into the parts of Galilee, 23 and came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 


by [or, through] the prophets, that he should be called a Nazarene. 


B. Exposition of the Scripture of the Second Study 


It was necessary for Matthew to prove 
to the Jew that Jesus had the Prophetic 
Birth Place of the Messiah. In Chapter 1. 
the name “Jesus” occurs 5 times. One 
main objection urged by the Jews against 
the Messianic claims of Jesus was, that He 
was Jesus of Nazareth. The recurrence of 
the hated name naturally brought this ob- 
jection into prominence, and prepared the 
sceptical Israelite to press it. Jt must be 
shown beyond reasonable doubt that Jesus 
had the Nativity—the circumstances, time, 
place and manner of birth—of the Messiah. 


[Matthew drew his proofs from a series 
of well-accredited historical facts all center- 
ing in one of the great Events in the Move- 
ment of Redemption, the Annunciation of 
Jesus to Wise Men from the East, Repre- 
sentatives of the Gentile World, who came 


to Jerusalem to seek and to worship the 
New-Born King of the Jews. 

The Chain of Providential Events was so 
complete and interlinked that there was no 
way of escape left for the Jew from Mat- 
thew’s conclusion, except by ignoring the 
facts of history and the laws of evidence: 
the Coming of the Magi led to the general 
public excitement and called out the re- 
corded decree of the Rulers; the failure of 
the Magi to return to Herod brought about 
the Massacre of the Innocents; the Warn- 
ing to Joseph led to the Flight into Egypt, 
and the Death of Herod to the Return; the 
presence of Archelaus on the throne to the 
withdrawal to the Obscurity of Nazareth.] 


The first verse announces the Place of 
Birth, Bethlehem; the last, the Place of 
Residence, Nazareth. In dealing with the 
two the Chapter naturally falls into Two 
Sections. 


SECTION 1.—Matthew indissolubly Links the Birth of Jesus with a well- 


established and most important Historical Event, the Coming of Wise Men 
from the East, Divinely Impelled and Guided, to Seek and Worship the New- 
Born King of the Jews; which Coming and Inquiry, by Rousing Herod and 
All Jerusalem, Furnished for the Jew the Proof that Jesus had the Birth- 
Place of the Messiah, Bethlehem.—Matthew ii. I-11. 


I. It was in the days of Herod the Great 
that Jesus was Born in Bethlehem, and that 
Wise Men, Representatives of the Gentile 

(Vol. xi—22) 


World, Came to Jerusalem from the East, 
Directed inwardly by Divine Impulse and 
outwardly by a Miraculous Star, Making 
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Inquiry for the Place where He had been 
Born King of the Jews.—Matthew ii. 1, 2. 


(1) This is Matthew's First Word re- 
garding the Time when Jesus was Born, 
in the days when Herod the Great was 
King (Matt. ii. 1). 


The Date of the Birth of Jesus 


[The time of the Birth of Jesus has long 
been placed at Christmas at the opening of 
A. D. 1, the beginning of the Christian 
era. But neither the year nor the month 
has been definitely settled. 

Regarding the Year, the facts concerning 
Herod and Jesus in this chapter show, in 
the light of history, that Jesus was born 
several years earlier than A. D. 1. 

Dionysius, a monk of the sixth century 
A. D., arbitrarily fixed the present Chris- 
tian era. He assumed that Jesus was born 
in the Year after the Founding of Rome 
(A. U. C.) 754. Now we know that Herod 
died before the Passover, A. U. C. 750, and 
therefore at least 4 or 5 years earlier than 
A. U. C. 754, or A. D. 1. But we have 
proof here that Jesus was born before 
Herod died; therefore the date of His birth 
must be pushed back to A. U. C. 750 or 
749, i. e., to B. C. 4 or 5. His death then 
probably occurred, when He was some- 
thing over thirty-three years old, in the 
year 30 A. D., instead of in 33 or 34 A. D. 

The day of His Birth seems to be more 
uncertain than the year. 

“Christmas, December 25, was not kept 
in commemoration of His birth until about 
the time of Chrysostom, in the fourth cen- 
tury. Clement of Alexandria speaks of 
some, in A. D. 215, who placed the Savior’s 
birth about May 20. Others fixed it on 
April 19 or 20. The early Christians did 
not observe any day as Christ’s birthday. 
Eastern Christians, in the third century, 
kept January 6 as the day of His baptism 


and birth. Western Christians fixed upon, 


December 25 as the birthday of Jesus, and 
it has been kept as ‘Christmas’ since about 
the fourth century. There is nothing in the 
several gospel narratives decidedly against 
this date, and it is as probable as any 
other proposed for our Savior’s birthday” 
(Rice).] 

These Wise Men, or Magi, were prob- 
ably Gentiles from the distant Orient 
(Babylon), where from before the days of 
Daniel they had been recognized as the 
leaders in religion, in science (specially 
astronomy) and culture. The wide-spread 
story of a great King of the Jews Who 
was to bring peace to the world was evi- 
dently familiar to them. Very likely they 
had studied Daniel’s Chronological map of 


the future reaching down to the coming of 
the Messiah and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple (Dan. ix. 24-27), 
which he had given out in Babylon. 

Matthew gives an account of the Revela- 
tion of Jesus to these Gentiles, as Luke 
tells of His Annunciation to the Jewish 
Shepherds. 

The men were manifestly devout heathen 
who came to Seek and Worship this New- 
Born King, giving as their reason that 
while still in the East they had seen His 
special Star when it rose to mark His 
birth. For the Prophecy of the Star (Matt. 
ii. 2), see Numbers xxiv. 17. For the 
prophecies of the Coming of the Gentiles 
to Worship Jesus, fulfilled in the Magi, see 
Isaixii Lo alin six: 

[There are two words in this section 
translated “East’, one the singular and the 
other the plural of the same noun. In 
tracing the words through the classical 
Greek, we found that the singular form 
uniformly means (with the article) “the 
rising”; and the plural form (with the ar- 
ticle, “the risings”) uniformly the place of 
risings, i. e., “the East”. The Magi were 
“from the East” (v. 1); they said, “we 
have seen His star in its rising”, or ap- 
pearance at some point in the heavens 
(v. 2); and then again, Matthew says, 
“And, lo, the star which they saw in its 
rising [not “in the East”’], went before 
them (v. 9). Weiss, the master of textual 
criticism, tacitly recognizes this distinction 
in his paraphrase of this passage, although 
the commentators generally fail to do so. 
Attention to the distinction will aid in un- 
derstanding this Scripture, and deciding 
whether this incident was natural or super- 
natural. | 


2. In sore Trouble at the Prospect of a 
Rival to the Throne he had usurped—which 
Trouble Stirred all Jerusalem as well— 
Herod Summoned the Sanhedrin, and 
learned by their Official Decree that the 
Messiah, according to Micah v. 2, was to 
be Born in Bethlehem of Judea.—Matthew 
ii. 3-6. 

(1) This Alarm of Herod and all the 
Holy City with him was of such Historical 
Interest and Importance, that it doubtless 
had a place in the national records, and the 
Decree of the Sanhedrin must also have 
been given place in the permanent Records 
of the Council (Matt. ii. 3, 4). ; 
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Matthew could thus appeal to the rec- 
ords, as well as to the memories of wit- 
nesses still living when he wrote his Gos- 
pel. This is the starting-point in his 
Proofs. 

(2) The Prophecy of Micah, on which 
the Decree of the Council was based, was 
so clear and explicit as to Confirm Herod’s 
Worst Fears of a Coming Rival, and at the 
same time Assure him that this Rival was 
easily Within his Grasp (Matt. ii. 5, 6). 


[There was reason for alarm for all con- 
cerned. The Jerusalemites were always ap- 
prehensive of new outbreaks of violence on 
the part of Herod. Herod as a usurper 
had reason for apprehension, for “when 
the Maccabees took the throne the rights 
of the Messiah had been reserved (see 1 
Mac. xiv. 41). These Magi brought to his 
attention that as a fact this Messiah had 
already been born. 

The prophecy pointed to Bethlehem, the 
City of David, as the place, and made plain 
that He was to Rule over Israel, i. e, be 
put in Herod’s place on the Throne of 
David—The only relief the crafty Herod 
found was in the fact that his Rival had 
been born in Bethlehem Ephratah, only 6 
miles away (and not in Bethlehem of Zeb- 
ulun), so that He could be easily disposed 
of by the swift and silent work of the As- 
sassin, in which Herod knew himself to be 
past-master. | 


3. Herod at once took up his Scheme of 
Secret Assassination, hypocritically Pre- 
paring the Magi to Act as his unsuspect- 
ing Accomplices, and then Sending them 
with Strict to Bethlehem; 
whither, to their great Joy, they were Led 
by “the star which they had Seen in ‘its 
rising’ and which Went Before them till it 
came and stood over the House where the 
young Child Was”, and Where they En- 
tered the House and Found and Recognized 
and Worshipped Him as the New-Born 
King of the Jews.—Matthew ii. 7-11. 


Directions 


(1) Herod, having secretly secured all 
the Information possible from the Magi 
about the Star, Sent them to Bethlehem 
with the Strict Injunction to Seek and Find 
the Child, and Bring back to him complete 
Information for carrying out his Scheme of 
Secret Assassination; Pretending that he 
Wanted to Worship Him (Matt. ii. 7, 8). 
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{Herod’s careful inquiry about the Star 
was part of a deep-laid scheme of human 
wisdom, by which he could secretly take off 
his Rival without attracting public atten- 
tion and indignation. The essential thing 
for him—for which he still had to pro- 
vide—was to fix upon just the place where 
the Child might now be found.] 


(2) The Wise Men when they took up 
their Journey to Bethlehem, Found to their 
great Joy that the Miraculous Star Went 
Before them and Stood over the very 
House where the Child then Was; by En- 
tering which they, as the First Fruits of 
the Gentiles, Found the New-Born King of 
the Jews, the Messiah, and gave Him 
their Divinely Directed Recognition and 
Worship (Matt. ii. 9-11). 

[The Star was evidently a Supernatural 


phenomenon for their special guidance. 
Kepler’s conjunction of the planets Saturn 


‘and Jupiter that occurred at about that 


time has been shown to fail to account for 
it. So of all the other proposals. The 
Star which when they were in the East 
they had “seen in its rising”, or first ap- 
pearance, was used to direct their journey 
to Jerusalem. When they started from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem this same Star 
which they had seen “in its rising’—but 
perhaps had not seen in all their long jour- 
ney westward—again appeared and “went 
before them” to Bethlehem and “stood over 
the house where the young Child was”. It 
had not been visible to Herod and his 
agents, else their task would have been 
easy; but was for the special direction of 
Magi, and for them alone. See paper by 
Dr. Thompson, on another page (p. 318), 
entitled “The Star of Bethlehem’’.] 


This incident is thus marked as one of 
those great Divine Events which God 
through the ages had been wont to mark 
and signalize by special manifestations of 
Supernatural Power. When the humble 
Shepherds, the first fruits of Israel, sought 
Jesus in the Manger, the celestial glory 
shone forth (see Luke’s Gospel) ; when the 
learned and devout Magi, the first fruits 
of the Gentiles, Sought Him in the House 
in Bethlehem, there was naturally an out- 
burst of sustained Supernatural Power, be- 
ginning with the Star and extending all 
through this Chapter. The New-Born 
King was to be the Ruler of the Whole 
World. 

[The painters have mistakenly brought 


together these two Events as occurring 
when Jesus had just been born in the Beth- 
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lehem stable; but the coming of the Magi 
was probably a month, or perhaps much 
more, after the Birth. The crowds brought 
together by the enrollment had disappeared, 
and Joseph had secured a house for his 
family, where the Magi found and wor- 
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shipped the Child. Had Jesus been still in 
the manger in the cave, it would have been 
easy for Herod to find and slay his Rival; 
so likewise had the Star been visible to 
Herod and the public generally. ] 


SecTION 2.—Matthew Recounts the Story of the Divine Care over Jesus, 
Fulfilling Messianic Prophecies, in the Series of Providential Interpositions by 
which He was Saved from the Wrath and Plotting of Herod, and Brought to 
a Refuge in Nazareth beyond the Reach of Herod’s Family.—Matthew ii. 12- 


23. 


In this Section Matthew accounts for the 
later movements and history of Jesus until 
the settlement of the family in Nazareth, 
connecting the Events with both History 
and Prophecy so as to make complete his 
demonstration for the Jew that, although 
Jesus became a resident of Nazareth, His 
Birth-Place was that of the Messiah, Beth- 
lehem. 


1. A Twofold Divine Warning Thwarted 
the Plot of Herod to Assassinate Jesus 
Secretly and Alone, by Sending the Magi 
thome by another Route, and Sending 
Joseph and the Mother with the Child into 
Egypt where He would be Beyond the 
Reach of Herod.—Matthew ii. 12-15. 


(1) The Wise Men, Supernaturally 
Warned in a Dream not to Return to 
Herod, Went to their own Country by an- 
other Road, and were thereby saved from 
innocently becoming the Accomplices of the 
King in his Plot to Assassinate Jesus Se- 
cretly and Alone (Matt. ii. 12). 

The departure of the Magi was to pre- 
vent Herod from getting the information 
he desired. They might have left Jeru- 
salem either on their right or on their left 
in returning to Chaldea. 

(2) Joseph, Divinely Warned by an 
Angel of the Lord, Fled for Safety with 
the Child and the Mother into Egypt and 
Remained there, Fulfilling Prophecy 
(Hosea xi. 1), Till Herod’s Death (Matt. 
ii, 13-15). 

The Flight into Egypt was by special 
Divine Command, to Escape Herod’s Plot 
for the swift Assassination of Jesus, which 
the Angel revealed to Joseph. It was “by 


night”, to leave no clue for Herod to fol- 
low. 

The Flight was necessary that another 
prophecy, that in Hosea, might be fulfilled. 

“As at one time in Hosea xi. I, it was 
said of all Israel, whose entire history was 
a type and a picture of the Messianic Peri- 
od, that God had called His son out of 
Egypt, so had it now become necessary to 
call the Messiah home again out of Egypt” 
(Weiss). 

2. Enraged at Being Foiled in his At- 
tempt to Single out and Assassinate Jesus, 
Herod Hastened to Make Sure of the 
Death of his Rival, by Ordering a General 
Massacre that Should Take in All the Male 
Children in Bethlehem of the Supposed 
Age of Jesus—Matthew ii. 16. 


While in his cunning Herod preferred 
to do his work secretly, blotting out 
his Rival alone, he did not hesitate in hi& 
rage and cruelty to form and carry out 
the broader scheme in butchery, which 
must have taken in a goodly number of 
children in the region of Bethlehem, per- 
haps as many as a hundred. And his ven- 
geance was swift as well as sure. No time 
was lost. 

“Herod, who considered himself as hay- 
ing been made a fool of by the Magi, im 
order surely not to miss the Messiah-child, 
commanded, in his fury, all the children, 
from two years down, in Bethlehem and its 
neighborhood to be killed by his brutal ser- 
vants; for he had heard from the Magi, 
that more than a year had elapsed since the 
star appeared, so that the child might be 
one or two years old” (Weiss). 

In this the Evangelist sees the Fulfilment 
of Jeremiah xxxi. 15, taking “the lamenta- 
tion of a mother over her children there 
described as a typical prophecy, according 
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to which a similar event must take place in 
the Messianic period”, 


[This prophecy has special force here, 
“since Rachel died close by Bethlehem, and 
her tomb is less than a mile away on the 
road to Jerusalem. The grief would be so 
loud as to be heard a mile or more away”.] 


3. After Herod’s Death, Joseph was 
Commanded in a dream by the Angel of 
the Lord to Return to Judea; but Finding 
Archelaus Seated in Herod’s Place, he 
Withdrew into the Seclusion and Obscur- 
ity of Nazareth, and there made a Home 
for Jesus while He was Growing up.—Mat- 
thew ii. 19-23. 

(1) When Herod was Dead (and per- 
haps his chief accomplices also), the Angel 
of the Lord Commanded Joseph to Return 
to the Land of Israel, since they Were 
Gone who had Sought the Young Child’s 
Life (Matt. ii. 19, 20). 

[Herod died at Jericho a little before the 
Passover (April) of B. C. 4. The date of 
his death, in connection with the fact that 
Jesus was born before that date, instead of 
in A. D. 1, furnishes the clue by which the 


actual time of the Birth of Jesus is ap- 
proximately arrived at. See under verse 1.] 


(2) Joseph Promptly Obeyed the Divine 
Command, doubtless starting for Bethle- 
hem, the City of David, from which he had 
fled to Egypt; but, as he Found the 
Treacherous and Cruel Archelaus Ruling 
in his Father’s stead, again guided by a 
Dream, he Withdrew into the Obscurity of 
Nazareth in Galilee, from his Residence in 
which Jesus came to be known as a Naz- 
arene (Matt ii. 21-23). 

“Again Matthew points how this strange 
combination of events fulfills prophecy. 
This time it is the substance of several 


predictions. Some think Nazareth means 
‘a town of shrubs’, and make the reference 
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apply to Isaiah xi. 1. He is called a branch 
or shrub (Isa. xi. 1), the Hebrew word for 
it being netzer. If, then, Nazareth is so 
called from netzer, a place of shrubs, the 
reference is clear. According to this view, 
which is as old as Jerome, the lowliness or 
humble character of Jesus and of the town 
is the idea presented” (Rice). 

It seems to us that the point emphasized 
is the seclusion and obscurity of the place 
in which Jesus was brought up. A growth 
in the humble home life and duties, unin- 
terrupted and not interfered with, would 
have been impossible in Jerusalem, or even 
in Bethlehem; hence God sent Him to 
Nazareth. 

“The flight into Egypt and the cruel mur- 
der of the babes in Bethlehem are men- 
tioned in Matthew only. The flight to 
Egypt must have followed the presentation 
in the Temple (Luke ii. 22-39), and the 
visit of the wise men. It was probably in 
January or February of B. C. 4. Three 
events are here narrated by Matthew to 
prove that Jesus was the Messiah: (1) The 
flight; (2) The murder of the children; 
(3) The return to Galilee. Each of these 
narratives ends with a statement that it is 
a fulfilment of prophecy” (Rice). 


As already indicated, the Historical 
Events in the First Section of this Chapter 
(ii, 1-11) Estabished for the Jew the Fact 
that Bethlehem was the Birth-Place of 
Jesus; while the Providential Interposi- 
tions of the Second Section (ii. 12-23) 
Explained how He came to be called Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

It is thus made clear why Matthew has 
brought together the materials of Chapters 
i. and ii., and why most of them are found 
in Matthew alone. The aim, to reach and 
save the Jew by showing him that the 
Covenant and Royal Lineage of Jesus, His 
Divine Origin and Virgin Birth, and His 
Prophetic Birth-Place, Proved Him to be 
the Messiah, furnishes the Complete and 
only Key to these Introductory Chapters. 


iii. Constructive Unfolding of the Third Study 


Study for January 16, 1910—Matthew iii. I—iv. 12 


Tuirp Stupy.—JESUS HAD THE PREPARATION AND INAUGURA- 
TION OF THE MESSIAH :—Martruew Shows THE Jews, By Evi- 
DENCES NOT TO BE ESCAPED, THAT JESUS HAD THE HERALDING BY A 
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FORERUNNER, THE INAUGURATION BY THE BAPTIST AND THE ANOINT- 
ING BY THE HoLy GHOST, AND THE VICTORY OVER SATAN, REQUIRED 
FOR THEIR MessIAH.—Matthew iii. I—iv. 12. 


A. The Scripture of the Third Study, and Its Plan 


Preparation of Jesus for His Work as Messiah 
The Third Study naturally falls into Three Sections: 


Section 1.—Jesus had the Prophesied Forerunner and Herald, in John the Baptist, 
ba a Mission to Prepare the Way for His Appearance and Public Ministry as the Mes- 
siah 

1. John’s Message of Repentance and Righteousness, in View of the ‘Nearness of the 

Kingdom of Heaven, was Effective with the People 
He Pointed Men to Jesus as Messiah, for Whom he was Preparing 
Isaiah’s Prophecy Concerning the Herald of Messiah thereby Fulfilled 


Ch. iii. t And in those days cometh John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea, 2 saying, Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 3 For 
Herald this is he that was spoken of by [or, through] Isaiah the prophet, saying, 


The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight. 
In Garb and Diet, Like Elijah in whose Spirit he Came 
Reformer 4 Now John himself had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins; and his food was locusts and wild honey. 
‘His Message Effective, Leading to Repentance, Baptism and Confession 
People’s 5 Then went out unto him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
Response round about Jordan; 6 and they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins. 
2. The Pharisees and Sadducees, who had Perverted or Denied the Law, but stilt 
Came for Baptism, John Warned of Speedy Judgment 
Incredible that such should think to Escape Coming Wrath! 
> But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his 
Judgment baptism, he said unto them, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? 
Personal Holiness, and not Abrahamic Descent, Could Save 
8 Brine forth therefore fruit worthy of repentance [or, your repentance]: 
Warning 9 and think not to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father, 
for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham. 
For their Apostasy the Axe of Judgment Already at the Root of Judaism 
tro And even now is the axe laid unto the root of the tree: every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. 
3. Not John, but the Mightier One he Heralded, was to Carry out the Judgment 
John’s Baptism was with Water only, unto Repentance 
The 11 I indeed baptize you with [or, in] water unto repentance: but he that 
Contrast cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes 1 am not worthy [Gr. suf- 
ficient] to bear. 
Messiah’s Baptism should be with the Holy Ghost and with Fire, unto Salvation or 
Destruction 
He shall baptize you with [or, in] the Holy Ghost and with fire: 12 whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will throughly cleanse his threshing-floor ; and he 
will gather his wheat into the garner, but the chaff he will burn up with un- 
quenchable fire. 


Section 2.—At this Juncture Jesus Came to the Jordan to be Publicly Inducted into 
the Office of Messiah ie 
1. Out of Seclusion in Nazareth Jesus Came to Take up His Messianic Work = 
He Came to Receive the Public Seal in John’s Baptism 
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13 Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan unto John, to be bap- 
tized of him. 

14 But John would have hindered him, saying, I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me? 


His Declared Purpose therein was to Fulfil All Righteousness 
Baptism 15 But Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it [or me] now: for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffereth him. 
2. The Spirit Indorsed the Act by Anointing and Empowering Him as Messiah 
16 And Jesus when he was baptized, went up straightway from the water: 


The and lo, the heavens were opened unto him [some ancient authorities omit 
Anointing unto him], and he saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove, and coming 
upon him; 


3. The Father, by a Voice from the Heavens, Publicly Recognized Jesus as His Be- 
loved Son, and thereby Completed His Inauguration 
Recog- 17 and lo, a voice out of the heavens, saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
nition whom I am well pleased [or, This is my Son; my beloved in whom I am well 
pleased. See ch. xii. 18]. 


Section 3.—Inducted thus into His Office, Jesus, as the Second Adam, immediately 
took up His First Duty as Messiah, and in His Victory over Satan Fulfilled the Promise 
of the Protevangel (Gen. iii. 15) 


The Spirit in Carrying out the Plan of Redemption Led Jesus to be Tempted 


Ch. iv. 1 Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil. 
1. Temptation First, and the Messianic Victory, Reversing Adam’s First Failure 
First Appeal, as with Adam, was to Hunger, but greatly Intensified 


2 And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he afterward 
hungered. 


The Answer of Jesus, Life is by Absolute Obedience to God 
3 And the tempter came and said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, 
Desert command that these stones become bread [Gr. loaves]. 
4 But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live by bread 
iene, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God [Deut. 
viii. 3]. 
2. Temptation Second, and the Victory, Reversing Adam’s Second Failure 
Second Appeal, as with Adam, was to take a Short-Cut to what He Desired 
5 Then the devil taketh him into the holy city; and he set him on the 
pinnacle [Gr. wing] of the temple, 6 and saith unto him, If thou art the Son 
Temple of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, 
He shall give his angels charge concerning thee: 
And on their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone [Ps. xci. 11, 12]. 
Answer from the Law, Thou shalt not Tempt God 


7 Jesus said unto him, Again it is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God [Deut. vi. 16]. 


3. Temptation Third, and the Supreme Victory, Restoring the Reign of God 
Third Appeal, as with Adam, was to Break Away from God and Serve Satan 
8 Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding high mountain, and 
Mountain sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; 9 and he 
said unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou will fall down and 
worship me. 
Answer, from the Same Law, God Alone is to be Worshipped and Served 
Begone! 10 Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. 
Victory Complete, the Exhausted Victor is Ministered to by Angels ny, 
11 Then the devil leaveth him; and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him. 
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B. Exposition of the Scripture of the Third Study 


It was necessary that Matthew should 
show the Jews, that Jesus had the Pro- 
phetic Heralding of the Messiah, and His 
Inauguration and Anointing Human and 
Divine, and that as the Sacred Adam He 


met the Tempter and Conquered him when 
the First Adam had Failed. 

Hence the Three Sections in which these 
three essential things are summarized, by 
way of introduction to what follows. 


SECTION 1.—Matthew shows that Jesus had the Prophesied Forerunner 
and Herald, in John the Baptist, with the Mission to Prepare the Way for His 
Appearance and Public Ministry as the Messiah.—Matthew iii. 1-12. 


1. The Evangelist, after Pressing his 
Argument for the Messiahship of Jesus 
drawn from His Lineage, Origin and Na- 
tivity, hastens to Sketch the Prophetic 
Work of John the Baptist in Heralding 
the Coming of Jesus as Messiah, in the 
Wilderness of Judea; which he shows 
proved Effective with the Common People. 
—Matthew ii. 1-6. 

[As already said, it was not Matthew’s 
purpose to write an account of the Life or 
the Public Ministry of Jesus. He therefore 
omits the intervening 30 years, and takes 
his Readers at once into “those days when 
the Gospel History in the Narrow Sense 
begins to develop”, and seizes upon the 
points essential to his purpose. Of these 
he makes an admirable resume. His nar- 
tative should be compared with the more 
extended accounts in the Third and Fourth 
Gospels written for different purposes re- 
quiring details. ] 

(1) John came in the Garb and Spirit of 
Elijah the Reformer (Matt. xi. 12-15), 
Calling Israel to Repentance and Right- 
eousness in view of the Imminence of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; thereby fulfilling 
Isaiah (xl. 3) in Summoning them to 
“Prepare the Way of Jehovah’ (Matt. ii. 
I-4). 

[“The kingdom of heaven”, or “of the 
heavens”, is employed by Matthew only, 
who uses it 32 times. It brings out the 
point that it is “a kingdom distinct from 
all those kingdoms of this world after 


which the Jew had fashioned his idea of 
Messiah’s dominion. Its origin is in the 
heavens where God dwells; its throne, the 
seat of its king is there; its highest present 
and prospective glories’. See “Why Four 
Gospels?” (p. 146) on the force of this 
phrase and its contrast with the “Church”.] 

(2) All Jerusalem and Judea flocked to 
Hear John’s Message, and the masses were 
Reached by it (Matt. ii. 5, 6). 


2. The hypocritical Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, however, who had Perverted or ° 
Denied the Law, and felt no need of Sal- 
vation, John Warned of Swift Judgment. 
—Matthew ii. 7-10. 


It seemed incredible to the Baptist that 
this “brood of vipers’ should even think 
of fleeing from the impending wrath. It 
would do them no good to claim to have 
Abraham as their father; personal holi- 
ness was what was required in order to 
salvation. Because of the apostasy of these 
leaders, Judaism was ready for destruction, 


3. It was not John, however, who was 
to Carry out the Judgment, but the 
Mightier One Whom he Heralded, and 
Who would make Thorough Work of it. 
Mattaieeniest2: 

Messiah’s Baptism should be with the 
Holy Ghost and with Fire, and unto Sal- 
vation or Destruction. 


SECTION 2.—It was at this Juncture, when John’s Work was at its Height, 
that Jesus Came out of the long Seclusion and Obscurity at Nazareth, to the 
Jordan to be Publicly Inducted into the Office of Messiah.—Matthew ii. 13-17. 


Three Points are here to be noted: 

I. Jesus Came specifically to be Baptized 
by John, since the Messiah as Mediator for 
Man was required to fulfill All Righteous- 


ness; and He Constrained John to Bap- 
tize Him.—Matthew ii. 13-15. 
His obedience as man to the law for man 


—the common man, all mankind—from in- 
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fancy to manhood, had now been com- 
pleted, at 30 years of age. 

_ “Jesus had recognized in the call to bap- 
tism [in the Heralding of John] the com- 
mand of God to bring to a conclusion His 
life hitherto devoted to His inner develop- 
ment and to His family, and from that 
moment to begin His public career as the 
Messiah of Israel” (Weiss). 

2. The Holy Spirit Immediately Endorsed 
jesus’ Act of Obedience, by Anointing and 
Empowering Him for His Messianic Work. 
Matthew ii. 16. 
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“As the prayer of Jesus winged heaven- 
wards, His solemn response to the call of 
the Kingdom—‘Here am I’; ‘Lo, I come 
to do Thy will’—the answer came, which 
at the same time was also the predicted 
sign (John i. 32-34) to the Baptist” (Eder- 
sheim), 

3. The Father, by an Audible Voice from 
the Heavens, Publicly Recognized Jesus as 
His Beloved Son, in Whom He had Com- 
placency, and thereby Completed His In- 


auguration.—Matthew ii. 17. 


SECTION 3.—Having been thus Publicly and Authoritatively Inducted into 
His Office, Jesus, as the Second Adam, immediately Took Up His First Duty 
as Messiah, in His Victory over Satan in Fulfillment of Genesis iii. 15, the 
Promise of the Protevangel.— Matthew iv. 1-11. 


The Spirit, by Whom Jesus had been 
Anointed as Messiah (the Anointed One), 
in Carrying out the Plan of Redemption, 
immediately Led (Mark says “Drove’) 
Jesus into the Wilderness in order that He 
might be Tempted by Satan (ver. 1). 


[For the differences in the narratives of 
the Temptation by Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, compare the Gospels, and see “Why 
Four Gospels?”, p. 140. 

Only Matthew tells us, in narrating the 
Temptation, that Jesus was led by the Spirit 
into the wilderness for the express purpose 
of being tempted by the devil (iv. 1). The 
Jew alone, as familiar with the history of 
redemption, felt it to be a necessity that 
the Second Adam, in His work of fulfilling 
the law and restoring man, should meet and 
overcome the tempter by whom the First 
Adam fell. 

The Personality and Power of Satan, as 
the Prince of Darkness, are here unhesi- 
tatingly assumed by Matthew, as they are 
assumed in all the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. ] 

Adam in Eden had been seduced into sin 
by Satan, and the Kingdom of God, i. e, 
the Reign of God, in his soul, destroyed. 
Jesus, as the Second Adam, was now to 
take the place of man, to be Tempted by 
Satan, and to win the victory over him in 
restoring the Kingdom of God. 

And Jesus, as the Second Adam, had to 
Win the Victory for Man just where the 
First Adam failed and fell. This was a 
first essential qualification for the further 
work of the Messiah. 

The Temptations may be considered both 


in their obvious relations to the Fall of the 
First Adam, or in their deeper relations to 
the Threefold Work of Jesus as Messiah 
which Satan sought to thwart or render 
abortive. 


1. In the First Temptation, Satan Took 
Advantage of the Hunger from long Fast- 
ing, and Sought to induce Jesus to Use 
the Divine Power given Him for His Mes- 
sianic Work, to Supply His Human Needs, 
—thereby Distrusting God’s Providence.— 
Matthew iv. 2-4. 

(1)As with Adam, the first Appeal was 
to the Appetite for Food (the Woman saw 
that the fruit of the forbidden tree was 
“good for food”), so with the Second 
Adam the Tempter made his first Appeal 
to the same Appetite unspeakably Intensi- 
fied for the Occasion (Matt. iv. 2). 


[Jesus as man’s representative was bound 
to keeb the law of man. That law required 
that He should trust in the Providence of 
God, just like any other man, for the sup- 
ply of His human wants. He used His Di- 
vine Power only for the purposes of Re- 
demption. 

From the Messianic point of view there 
lay before Jesus a Threefold Work, and in 
the Conflict Satan set himself to prevent 
the accomplishment of this. In the First 
Temptation he attempted to induce Jesus 
to break the law for man, by using His Di- 
vine power for Himself. If he had suc- 
ceeded, Jesus, by breaking His Covenant 
with God to obey the law for man, would 
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have rendered Redemption impossible, even 
though the act had not involved any sin.] 

(2) The Answer of Jesus, Drawn from 
the Law He had Covenanted to Obey 
(Deut. viii. 3), was, that the Way of Life 
is not by Bread, but by Obedience to God 
(Matt. iv. 3, 4). 


2. In the Second Temptation, Satan 
Sought, by Misquoting Scripture and 
Wearying Jesus to Exhaustion, to induce 
Him to Cast Himself down from the Wing 
of the Temple, thereby Putting God, Whose 


Providence He had Professed to Trust, to 
an Unreasonable Test, in Gaining His Ends 


by a Short Cut.—Matthew iv. 5-7. 


[Just what the desired thing then before 
Jesus was, is not made entirely clear. As 
Jesus had not yet taken any food, and had 
been doubly exhausted by climbing the 
mountains from Quarantaria, and then 
climbing to the lofty wing of the Temple, 
it may have been to cast Himself down to 
avoid dragging Himself down to the Tem- 
ple Court. Or, if, as some suppose, His 
enemies or the Temple Guards were pur- 
suing and threatening Him, that would 
have opened the way for the temptation. 
Others suppose that the Devil’s scheme was 
to induce Jesus to take a short cut to Mes- 
sianic honors, by miraculously casting Him- 
self down among the multitudes below and 
being at once crowned King.] 


(1) The Choice of the Occasion, and Be- 
ginning the Attack with what professed to 
be a Counter Quotation of Scripture from 
the same Law, show the eagerness and 
keenness of Satan in the Conflict (Matt. iv. 
5, 6). 


[Jesus had insisted that man should im- 
plicitly trust God’s Providence and live by 
Absolute Obedience to His every require- 
ment (Deut. viii. 3). Satan takes Him at 
His word, and urges Him to give a cardi- 
nal example of His trust. But he omitted 
from his deceptive quotation the capital 
clause, “in all thy ways”, i. e., in all the ap- 
pointed ways of duty. Casting Himself 
down was not included in “the ways of 
Jesus”.] 


(2) Jesus again Replied from the Law 
(Deut. vi. 16), which forbade Tempting 
God, or Putting Him to an Unreasonable 
Test (Matt. iv. 7). 

[Eve, in yielding to Satan, was taking a 


short cut to what she desired, “the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life”, pleasure, 


wisdom, knowledge of good and evil. From 
the Messianic point of view, Satan may 
here be looked upon as seeking to turn 
Jesus aside from “the program of suffering 
and death laid down for Messiah in the 
Law and the Prophets, by casting Himself 
down into the midst of the people and be- 
ing at once acknowledged and crowned as 
the Messiah”. Had Satan succeeded, Jesus 
would have been only “a Jewish Messiah”, 
and Redemption would have been impos- 
sible.] 


3. In the Third Temptation, Satan sought 
to Break the Allegiance of the Messiah to 
God, by Offering Him All the World if He 
would Eschew the Authority of God for 
that of the Devil; and was Answered with 
a Divine and Compelling Answer, ““Get 
thee behind me, Satan” !—Matthew iv. 8- 
ri 

(1) As in the case of Eve, the last brazen 
Appeal of Satan to Jesus was to Break 
away from God and Worship and Serve 
Satan (Matt. iv. 8, 9). 

[In it the Tempter sought to turn aside 
Jesus, as the Savior of the world, from the 
Divine way of restoring the Kingdom—by 
the preaching of the Gospel and the slow 
wresting of men one by one from Satan’s 
dominion—into taking a short cut to uni- 
versal dominion, Satan offering to give 
Him at once the dominion over man which 
he claimed to have won in Eden, on condi- 
tion that Jesus should transfer His alle- 
giance from God to the Devil.] 

(2) The Answer of Jesus, drawn from 
the same Law (Deut. vi. 13), was sharp 
and Emphatic, and with Divine Power; so 
that Satan left Him for a season (Matt. iv. 
10). , 

(3) The First Victory of Jesus the Mes- 
siah, the Second Adam, over Satan for 
man, was thus Completed; and the scene 
closed with the Coming of the Angels to 
minister to the exhausted Victor (Matt. iv. 
II). 


This concludes the Introduction of Mat- 
thew to his Gospel for his Jewish country- 
men. The Three Studies present with 
great compactness the Proofs that place 
beyond reasonable doubt the fact that Jesus 
had the Prophetic Origin, Birth-place and 
Residence, and Official Preparation of the 
Messiah Whose Advent Israel was awaiting. 
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“The Starry Universe the Christian’s Future Empire’’* 


Rev. Dr. Horace C. Stanton has just is- 
sued a remarkable work bearing this title. 
His object, as stated on the title page, is 
to set forth “the Scriptural indications that 
God’s Children are to inherit all His il- 
limitable Kingdoms; from Heaven as a 
Metropolis, exploring and enjoying them 
at will’. 

In Part First are presented “some zsthet- 
ic and social features of the believer's com- 
ing existence, as pictured in the City of 
God”. Part Second maintains the thesis, 
that “the entire universe is the Christian’s 
future empire’. It portrays the “transcend- 
ent physical powers, privileges, and possi- 
bilities of the coming life”. 

Past generations were familiar with the 
spiritual and mystical rhapsodies of Richard 
Baxter’s “Saints’ Everlasting Rest”. Later 
the ingenious speculations of Isaac Tay- 
lor’s “Physical Theory of Another Life” 
became familiar to multitudes. Long after, 
in that exhaustive book, “The Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality’, the late Profes- 
sor S. D. F. Salmond, of Aberdeen, at- 
tempted to summarise in scientific form, 
what the Bible teaches of “Life, eternal 
life, the immortality of the man, not the 
immortality of the soul, which is the mes- 
sage of the Bible, alike in Old Testament 
and in New, in Christ and in apostle, in 
John and in Paul”’,—leaving for scholars 
and theologians a permanent treasure of 
inestimable worth. 

Dr. Stanton takes up this subject, of such 
absorbing interest to every passing genera- 
tion, from a new and fresh point of view, 
which can not fail to appeal to Christians 
of the present day. We take his statement 
of his aim from the Introduction to his 
work: 


“We are not now studying preeminently 
the spiritual elements and aspects of our 
coming life. These, of all its features con- 
fessedly the most important, have been al- 
ready much discussed by others. Therefore 
we purposely pass by many themes usually 
noticed by writers on the celestial state. 


*The Starry Universe the Christian’s Future 
Empire. The Scriptural Indications that God’s 
Children are to Inherit All His Illimitable King- 
doms; from Heaven as a Metropolis, Exploring 
and Enjoying them at Will. By Horace C. Stan- 
ton, Ph.D., D.D., S.T.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price $1.50 net. 


We are interested in following special and 
newer lines of research. And, though not- 
ing a few other aspects as incidentals, we 
consider more particularly the Physical 
Powers, Privileges, etc., of the Heavenly 
Existence”. 


These “special and newer lines” bring 
the subject into concrete and vital relations 
to the Christian, appealing to him as a 
citizen of this present, limited, physical 
earth, and of the illimitable starry universe 
as well. 

The author unreservedly accepts the 
Christian belief that there is such a place 
as the “City of God”, the “New Jerusa- 
lem’,—but regards that as “only a germi- 
nal conception”. 

“In reality Heaven stands for far more 
than faith or even the imagination of the 
great body of the Christian Church has 
ever realized. The Word of God, 
in its deepest meanings, presents an incom- 
parably broader, grander, and more over- 
whelming view. Heaven is only the capi- 
tal of an empire which includes the entire 
Universe. As one studies point by 
point the great Scriptural principles that 
bear upon this subject, he no longer feels 
that the inspired foreshadowings of our 
future life can by any possibility be real- 
ized in any single city, or upon any single 
sphere. : He realizes that there are 
great ranges of truth which the Church 
has hardly dared to accept, or even con- 
sider in its theories of the Hereafter. Fas- 
cinating speculation grows to strong and 
unalterable conviction that, by Grace Di- 
vine we are indeed heirs to all the illimit- 
able empires of the Great King. He de- 
signs for his children, not only what is 
contained in the eternities of time, but also 
in the infinities of space”. 


The purpose of the book is to open to 
the Christian, from this broader and higher 
viewpoint, the Glories of his Future Uni- 
versal Heritage. And this task, hitherto 
unattempted, has been so performed, that 
it will prove a revelation to even the most 
intelligent students of the Word of God 
and of Biblical Eschatology. 

We commend the book to our readers as 
admirably suited for a Christmas gift to 
any friends to whom they would open a 
New Vision of the Sweep of Hope and 
Activity in the Coming Immortal Life. 
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Monothiy Magazine, Issaed by the Educatioa Committee of the Bible League of North America 
Daniel 8. Gregory, Managing Editer, 86 Bible Hoase, New York. 


League Wotes and Points 


Special Offer of “Why Four Gospels?” as Key to Matthew's Gospel 

In the discussion “Introductory to the Constructive Study of Matthew’s Gospel”, 
it was shown that the view of the Gospel—suggested in germ by the late Brooke Foss 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham, and worked out in detail in Gregory’s “Why Four Gos- 
pels?” —furnishes the Only Key to a correct and adequate Interpretation and Under- 
standing of that important New Testament Book. A suggestion was then made (p. 331) 
of a Proposed Plan to place this work, in its latest edition, in the hands of all Bible 
Students and Teachers who desire to take advantage of it in the Gospel Studies for 
the year IQI0. 

“Why Four Gospels?”, a book of 350 pages, was originally published at $1.50. In 
‘some of the many later editions the price was reduced to $1.00. 

From the latest edition (1907) 800 copies of the work have been set apart for the 
use of Teachers and Students of the Bible who apply for it in connection with the 
“Constructive Studies in Matthew, the Gospel for the Jews”, as they are being carried 
on in The Bible Student and Teacher, 


At 50 cts. a Copy at the Office (10 cts. additional for Postage). 

An early request will secure “Why Four Gospels?”, neatly bound in cloth, at far 
less than pamphlet rates. If necessary to meet the demand another edition will be im- 
mediately issued. This offer is open to all subscribers of The Bible Student and Teacher. 

When many copies are to be sent to one address, transportation by Express will 
probably be cheaper than by Mail. 

Address Bible League Book Co., 86 Bible House, New. York City. 


The Proposed Campaign to Counteract Skepticism and Promote Bible Study 

The Annual Report of the Education Committee of the Bible League for the year 
1908, led to the Adoption of a Program for the future work of the League. An Ab- 
stract of this Report was printed in the issue of The Bible Student and Teacher 
for June, 1909, and reprinted for the use of the members of the League as “Bible League 
Tract No. 4’. 

Here are some of the Reasons that make it imperative that the League, through its 
Executive Committee, send out its appeal for immediate and abundant help in its all- 
important work: 

(1) It has become evident beyond possibility of doubt, that the present tide of © 
scholastic skepticism and apostasy must be met at once and all along the-line, if its bale- 
ful influences are to be counteracted and threatened disaster averted. : 

(2) The testimony from every quarter makes it plain, that Bible Christians ali 
over the world have absolute confidence in the Bible League, and are looking to it for 
initiative and leadership in this great conflict now being waged with error and unbelief. 

(3) The growing revolt against the destructive teachings of the day has mani- 
festly assumed such proportions and intensity, as to warrant the conviction that the vast 
hosts of believers in the Bible as God’s Word are ready to enroll themselves on the 
Lord’s side, and as God’s stewards to furnish all the means requisite to make the vic- 
tory for the Faith complete. 

It is expected that the appeal of the League will be printed in the January issue, 
and that it will be sent in personal letters to tens of thousands of Christian men and 
women who still have faith in God and the Bible. May we not bespeak the prayers 
and help of all such believers? 
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